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Art I~A neglected CLASSICAL LANGUAGE 

S OME fifteen years ago, the Books of the New Testament 
were being subjected to the same unflinching criticism 
which is now being applied to the works compiised in the 
older canon of the Sacied Scriptuies And it is only because 
religion is secretly so close to the heait of every man, even 
to the heaits of its derideis, that this soit of criticism is 
so strained and inveteiate But m those days theie was no 
yielding fiom within the citadel The defenders of the Faith 
were then led by one whose intellect was as subtle and ana¬ 
lytic as his leligion was devout and single-minded If his 
contitancy of soul was sustained from sou.rces supernatural, 
his leason derived strength fiom a solid erudition and a 
capacity for the appraisement of evidence, which giavely 
smiled upon, as it quietly exposed, the showy mask of learning 
often presented to it Although the Church included then, as it 
does now, many weak-kneed theologians, lesdy to make terms 
with German destructive criticism—eclectic Ritualism having 
not as yet bied the hybiid and charlatan variety of'the stamp 
which has been lately revealed—such a champion as Bishop 
Lightfoot rallied even these with his cry of “ no surrender ” 
He carried the defence into the camp of the enemy, and, in a 
series of Jbrilliant papers in the pages of the Contemporary* 
Review (1875-76), he succeeded in placing the Gospel nar¬ 
ratives upon such rocks of defiance, with regard to the ques- 
tion|i of age and autl^nticity, that their position in these les- 
pects has been deemeiT^tinassailable ever since * 

-■'— s —. ....... 1 . 

For the most recent testimony to the impregnabL historical positioa^ 
of the New Testament, see the remarkable review of Lux Mundi whicH 
appeared in The Times of 13th November 1890 
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IS now the method of attack adopted In one department 
Old Testament analysis, so was th^e, then, a loud malignant 
which talked of a common ancestral “ document '* 
Vom which the Gospel writers had drawn and misdiawn 
their ** facts*” It was a Compendium of the Life of Jesus 
Glhiistk” by one Tatian, to which Eusebius had referred, 
Eind which was m extensive circulation in ^the second century 
in the Syrian Chuich, which many of the critics seized upon 
As the ptobabie quaiiy from which the Evangelists had picked 
out 9 harmonious substratum on which to build the bul¬ 
warks of Christianity Bishop Lfghtfoot, however, had a subtler 
theory than that ” No,” said he, this work of Tatian shall, 
indeed, foim a foundation for the Gospels, but only as fix¬ 
ing a chronologicaf barrier, marking a date before which they 
must have been composed ” Thence he went on to demon¬ 
strate the probability that Tatian’s work -was compounded 
out^dfthe Gospels, not the Gospels out of Tatian Now, if 
this*iheoiy could have been pioved to be fact by the worthy 
Bishgp, rt would have established an irrefragable posi¬ 
tion—namely, that the Evangelists’ narratives, from Which 
Tatian copied, must have been in 
year i6o A D, the acknowledged 
Compendium The Bishop guessed 
a harmony of the Foui Gospels , but 
and thus establish the prior appearance of the Gospels, because 
the work itself had been lost for centuries, so that its exact con¬ 
tents weie thus unknown And here comes in the romance 
of the story, "Ahlif Tatian's woik could only be recovered 
ftom the bygone ages to confirm the truth •” must have ohen 
been the learned writer’s craving But that was almost impos¬ 
sible Even Eusebius, in the fifth century,^couid only des¬ 
cribe the book fiom. heaisay When Theodopetus,* Bishop of 
Cyfrhus, visited, in the year 280, the Syrian Clmrclf in Edessa, 
he had ordered all topics of “Talian’s Gospel” to be destroyed 
as heretical Notwithstanding, then, the hopelessness of re- 
eovering tlfe lost* treasure in the 19th century, will the real 
^uation be credited ? The case was actually this While 
il&r, Ltghtfoot was penning his famous articles, the longed for 
work was in reality stowed away on the top shelf of his book*> 

irior to the destruction of Tatian’s Gospel, one Ephtaem, 
Symn> had embodied, paragraph by paragraph, the entire 
j|prk ill’ a Ct^mentafy which he had Composed upon®it i He 
in Synac, and his compiiatioa Itad also long ago disap- 
‘ Hawever, in the days when it i^as popular, Ephraem’s 
;,%«d^,|be^*translatfed, into the Armenian language The 
yerston had not Been lost ; but Armenian was^and 


existence previous to the 
latest date for latian’s 
this woik to be meiely 
he could not prove it so, 
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h —A language unknown to our theologians* An Aimenun 
monk of the cpnvent e^ablished by Mekhitar at Venice, by 
name Pasphal Ancher* had even published Ephraem’s Commen¬ 
tary t\)[ little dreaming of its value. Bishop Lighifoot^ 
many years previously, m % bibliophdist humoui, had purchased 
a second-hand copy ^ in Venice, meaning some day tqr study 
Armenian. Yet it was not by 4 :he Bishop that these ciicum- 
stances were brougHt to light In 1877, a German lighted upon 
Ancher’s publication at Venice , and it was only when 
this discovery was revealed to the world of letters 
that Dr Lightfbot found on his book-shelf hts own *copy. 
It remained for the learned scholar Theodor Zahn to pick 
out Tatian’s Gospel—the Diatessaron, as it is styled—piece 
by piece from Ephraera’s Commentary, and, putting the 
paragraphs together, to make public the ancient work* in 
Its entirety once again Then, indeed, was Lightfoot’s con¬ 
jecture proved to be correct Tatian had meiely aimed at 
presenting a full and consecutive narrative of Chiist’s Life; by 
linking together into one whole all the important state¬ 
ments and facts lecited by the four Evangelists Thetr 
very words weie culled bodily by this second century 
hatmonist, and the antiquity of the Gospels, as Lightfaot 
had anticipated was indisputably settled by these voluminous 
quotations ^ 

To the Ariticniaiis and their language is this important 
result primartly due Moreover, we have introduced the long, 
but interesting, nairative only with the intention of leading 
up to the subject of this review, which is designed to set 
foith the importance of this neglected tongue to English 
students. 

Armenian is a language which deserves to be seriously 
studied by both the theological and the classical scholar 
Hidden Stway m this idiom,—and, agatn, hidden away in the 
libi uies of obscuie Armenian monasteries—exist treasuies of 
ancient liteiature, indigenous as well as imported, which would 
adequately lepay the tiouble and patience of masteiing a new 
language of ceitainly exceptional difficulty 

That the Aimenian language and Armenian literature have 
not remained untouched by curious outsiders, I am fully aware 
Geimau linguists have naturally bored theif way into these* 
mines, and have been slowly and laboriously turning over 
thh mat^ial with the view to its *phitological sublimation 
add oalanalton., 1^t«German philologists aie, aftei all, meic 
digestive tnachmesf What is here required is not fwlient 
soulless pedantry, bpt men of brilliant parts and* wide getici al 
reading*—men, not without a «dep%ctmeiit of then own, but 
udth the scholarship and all-round ability which 
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apjpreckte and make use*of the miscellaneous accumulations of 
a literary people, whose reputatio4, has loogf lam forgotten, 
’t'hirty years ago M Brosset, who had mastered both the 
Georgian and the Armenian languages, performed. much 
tiseluT work in this direction, but his investigations dealt 
chiefly with the literature of Georgia ^ Since then, Mr H 
Dwight, Professor Pcteimann, and Dr S C Malan have 
published translations^ of Armenian writings, whilst one of 
the latest recruits is Mr. F C Conybeare, who, an accom¬ 
plished Oxford man of polished tastes, has shown himself so 
enthusiastic a student of Armenian as to make a literary 
tour in the country of the language itself However, whether 
one's hobby be Oriental history, Greek literature, Ecclesiastical 
lore, 01 Biblical investigation, if the desire is to make 
discoveries of importance in these departments, let the devotee 
be assured that, in the books and MSS of the tongue to 
which 1 am referring, lie the best of chances of the kind But 
after a brief digression of a more general nature, 1 shall 
attempt to set forth more particularly the principal vein into 
which Armenian literature has flowed, and some enumeiation 
of the treasures already known to exist may be likewise 
recorded 

Aimcnia, in connection with Turkish misrule, has recently ^ 
been so much before the public that we have at length gather¬ 
ed more precise notions regarding its geographical situation 
We at least picture it somewhere betwixt tho Black and 
the Caspian Seas, with the Caucasus Mountains as a leading 
featuie Formerly, an extensive kingdom, with the Southern 
provinces protruding far into Persia and Asia Minor, Armenia, as 
we know, has now no political existence Part of the old territory 
belongs to the Shah, part to the Sulfan of Tuike^, and by far 
tl)e largest poition (including Erzerum, Kais, and Tiflis, with 
the great table-lands stretching north of the Caucasus) to the 
Czar of all the Russias A great number of Aimenians still 
cling to their ancient soil, but the majority of the educated 
and moie enterprising of this nation migratedi many generations 
back, to the larger towns of Europe and Asia Thus, at Con¬ 
stantinople, It IS estimated that no fewer than i8o,ooq of the 
population are Armenians At Vienna exists a colony of 
*^<15,000, whilst at Kuty, near the Carpathians, is an isolated 
settlement, dating from the fourteenth century, avhose members 
speak a dialect, the nearest alSin to the anciept Armenian 
tongue The important religious community at Venice^ w^ho 
have;)given in their allegiance to, the Pope, have been well- 
known for nc;arly 200 years , and it* is from the San Lazaro 
Academy there, that most modern works in the language, es¬ 
pecially the grammars an<f the dictionaries, have been issued 
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It was at Venice that Lord Byron attempted to study Arme* 
niaii Other centres of this scattered race are in Cairo, Bom-> 
bay, and Calcutta In Calcutta reside 670 Armenians, with 
cburclr, schools, and mstituhqns of their own Manchester is 
the only raJlyfng point on English soil, and possesses a small 
community of Arihenmn merchant, numbering about 130 souls 
Everywhere, it would seem, except in their native land, they arc 
notably prosperous, th& richest merchants and bankets in 
Eastern towns belonging to this nationality Confirmed 
money-makers, they are lavishly charitable to their own people , 
and m a philanthropic investigation in Calcutta, concerning the 
distributing of charitable relief to the poor of all nations in 
that city, only one Armenian was reported to be in want—a man 
who had offended the community by leaving their Chusch 
In their wide diffqsion, their wealth, and their business capa¬ 
bilities, not to mention their generosity to their ow n poor, the 
Armenians are curiously parallel with the Jewish race 

But, unlike the Jews, the Armenians are Christians, and 
their Christianity dates back to the most primitive times 
They allege their Church to have been founded, circa A D 35, 
by the Apostle Thaddieus, and in the rejoinder issued in iSfJS 
from the head of the Armenian Chuich, declining the invita¬ 
tion of Leo XIII to meige their national Chuich in that of 
Rome, mention is made of " her existence of 1854 years in an 
independence which she will ever maintain ” However, his¬ 
torically we know nothing of the existence of an Armenian 
Church prior to the end of the third century when Gi egory, the 
illuminator, evangeli/ed the country, converted the king, and, 
m the year 302, was finally consecrated first Bishop of Ar¬ 
menia The Armenian Patriarch, whose See is settled at 
Echmi-adnn, le miles from Eiivan, m Russian Armenia, re¬ 
presents Gi,fegory in his position of pnmaje, and to the present , 
day the " Gatoghigos, ” occupying this chan, is the Metropoli¬ 
tan of the whole Armenian Church He is nead of the ancient — 
monastery at Echmi-adzin, and is known inEuiopean wiitings 
as the “ Kathohkos " Under this Patriarch are the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and m the thiee Patriarch¬ 
ates of the Orthodox Armenian Church are various Archbishops 
and Bishops, canonically subordinate to their respective Pro-««. 
vincials * At Calcutta resides a suffiagan in whom English 
clerics of the advanced ” type» in our city take, one may say, 
a touching iflterest, styling him, in unctuous zeal, “ the Arme¬ 
nian Archbishop *' •, *, 

In alluding, hereafter, to ‘the liturgical department of Ar¬ 
menian literature, we» shalf have something to say concerning 
the doctrinal attitude of this Church and her present relation¬ 
ship to both the English and the Roman Churches The 
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litemt«re of the country is, indeed io many respects closely 
nUerwoveit with Ecclesiastjcal Histufy, both local and genera) 

^ VVhett Arraeman writings are denominated ‘^classical,” it 
should be explained that the tet rp, far from being in this case 
an exa|fgerated, or unmerited onet deserves %o be applied 
' in two^ senses The literature to be founct in the language 
IS to be divided into two gieat sections, and both of 
these are in gieat measure, classical, even m the technica) 
sense One section embraces the imported, or translated, 
works^translations executed m ancient times , the other 
section comprises the indigenous works—compositions of 
native Armenian authors, both ancient and modern The first 
department, although wholly transferred by mere translation 
fiomjOther languages into Armenian, is altogether made up 
of the acknowledged classical writings of other civilised races, 
and, from its comprehensive purview, is a’ most important 
collection This, moreover, should be the section dealt with 
first in these pages 

In the fourth centuiy of the Christian era the Armenian idiom 
was elevated to the dignity of a wiitten language, Greek 
having been previously the literary medium of Armenian 
/scholars* When the language had thus gained a chaiacter of 
Its own, a veritable biWiomauia almost immediately set m 
Thioughout the fifth and following centuries, so amazing was 
the national voracity for books of all kinds, that a perfect army 
<k scribes in every convent were put to attack the literatures 
of all countries In that way, the whole body of Greek and 
Syriac works, sacred and profane, then current, was presently 
ta’ansferred into the Armenian tongue So omnivoious. were 
the translators, that writings, important and insignificant, 
werp indiscriminately seized upon and duly assimilated, one 
, ahd all, to the vern|cuUr idiom As a result, m^any of the 
minor compositions of ancient authors, which have been long 
ago lost tn their original forms, are now found existing in these 
Armenian ^lanslations in old monastic libraries In an age, 
like our own, which is so ingenious in erecting magnificent 
fabdea out of forgotten rubbish heaps, such materials will be 
considered more important than any discovery of p^era m^tjora 
Icfast It ts a consolation to surmise that certain of the 
which thb destruction of the famous Alekandnan 
Library was supposed ,to have removed fof ever from the 
woi^, may yet be fo^nd mouldering in damp cham^rs on 
^(ittgs around Ararat* , ^ ' 

> f Some of the more prominent * of the translations made 
Greek in the fifth center/ may«now be enumerated# 
"^dons of at least five of the works hf Aristotle, 
7 * hxim% to survure, namely, the Categories, the Ai^lytikon, 
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tte/tt Kodr/uof'. [hpt Ap^r^p and Hept' Eptt^veiar It IS the Aimeiilatt , 
version of tbe^ works ^♦which Mr Conybeare has collated ’ 
and published* Then we have the complete productions 
of thp poet Kalhmachos, the writings of Diodoros Sikulos, 
Olympiodoros* and four, wolumes of Aeschvlos A volu-^ 
minous life of, Alexander th6 Great, by an anonymous 
Greek author, is among the MSS at Venice All the ordinary 
Greek classics are likewise to be met with 
The editions of the Fathers and the* Ecclesiastical Histori¬ 
ans are the most notable treasures Amongst those specially 
worth exapiination and collation are the five series of the works 
of St Athanasius The Armenian copies represent trans¬ 
lations made within lOO years from the date of that great 
author’s deaA, recording, therefore, his tpsts^ma verba before 
the corruptions aird perversions of later editions wet e* put 
forth At Vcniee exist MSS of 23 separate works of Athana¬ 
sius, including his “ Life of St Anthony, the Abbot, and other 
Holy Anchorites,” and the disputed tract on the Incarnation , 
also the Missal and Bieviary said to have been the compilations 
of the saint Philo’s works have a peculiar interest, and the 
Armenians can boast here certain suivivals not known to 
exist in any other form I can only mention the writingis, of 
this author existing in the Mekhitar College at Venice , but 
others are reported from the Archiepiscopal Libiary at Erivan,. 
The Venice senes of Pliilo comprises — 

(1) Tlvee Dialogues , one on the Souls of Beasts, and 

two on the Providence of God 

(2) Researches on th^ Books of Genesis and Exodus 

• (3) Discourses on Sa'mson and Jonah 

<4) On the three Angels which appeared to Abraham, 

Of ancient books which have acquired a mysterious lepu- 
tation, chiefly because they were numbered amongst the “Jost,’^ 
none seem to be so often referred as the Chronicle’^ of « 
Eusebius of Caesarea Until comparatively recent times, this 
work was only known through Jerome’s account of it, and wao*» 
said to consist of an elaborate chronology, preceded by an 
epitome of universal history Scabger endeavouied to com¬ 
pile a suppositious texit of the chronicle, using the various 
extracts from ifc, as given by contemporary authors However, 
in 1785, an Armenian version of the original was found in SjU 
James’s Monastery at Jerusalem , whilst, later, an Armenian 
translation pi a Syriac versidn came to light from Echmi-adzin, 
Care&l collations of these MSS were^kiiot made until 80 years 
afterwards, by Pelermann^, and now, with the help bf Jerome’s 
text, we may at last be satfl to have had this no^ very fmpOr^ 
taut mystery solveB, and to have been put in possession of 
Eusebius’s work exactly as it was left by its author, Natutally 
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, tlieire are innumerable Hvritings by St Chrysostom to be met 
wjftll tn Aimeniarr dress It would require the scrutiny of an 
4^pett to pick out any of those whicll do not ‘survive in then 
GX’iglnal Greek, if any such there be Chrysostom has, I ,fancy, 
t^en too universally popular in the^Eastern Chprches, for even 
one of his minor compositions to have been pfrmitted to he in 
is>blivion and so become lost .Neverthelesl, it may be of interest 
to name some of the titles occurring in Sonfars Italian list — 
(ij Commentary" on St Matthew 
(2) Thirty-three Homilies on St John’s Gospel 
Homilies on St Paul’s Epistles 
<4) On the Annunciation 
(5) On the Holy Cross 

Homilips on St Thomas’s Unbelief and concerning 
r the Sunday known as Dominica m Albis 
ii) On St Milesius, Bishop of Antioch » 

(8) On the Baptism of Jesus Christ 

(9) On Penitence and the Prophet Jonah 

(10) On the Passover of the Hebrews 
(if) On the Gkiod Samaritan 

Turning to the Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, which, 
as documents composed only eighty years after the Crucifixion, 
are of the utmost importance in the determination of many nice 
points of primitive Christian doctrines, and of early Church 
government, the famous controversy as to the original shape 
bf these letters will at once recur to the student’s mmd Cure- 
ton’s theory that the Ignatian Epistles were originally only three 
in number (which was so eagerly caught at and enlarged upon, 
contra Christianas^ by Bunsen and Renan) has been at length 
most conclusively refuted J^ahn, Lightfoot, and Dr Ti avers 
Smith of Dublin, have caused the majority of critical 
scholars to accept, as the genuine productions of 'the venerable 
^ martyr, the seven son^what shortened letteis which Vossius 
first disinterred froii\ the Medicean MS Few, howeverj are 
...aware of the impoitant confirmation of these conclusions to be 
gathered freum Armenian sources The Armenian version 
contains the seven‘Epistles, in shortened form, and entirely free 
from the Anan interpolations which first cast discredit on the 
extruded editions As the Armenians derived their senes 
Ij^om the Syriac early in the fifth century, this version reaches 
back almost to the times of Eusebius, with whosq extracts and 
comments it exactly harmonizes*' In addition to the seven 
^ "Accepted Epistles, we fiqd, m the Armenian series, tbq six 
letters usually held to be spurious 'Nevertheless, as these 
h^lgnatian Epistles were evidently translated in one batch 
with the genuine letters, whicl\ had*’ not then (as this version 
' provea) manipulated by the Anan interpolator, we 
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at least ascertain that the six were not, as was once supposed, 
further compositions of the* heretical interpolator, but that they " 
are—though not of Ignatian authorship—^yet of very eady origin 
These.last are thus intituled in the Armenian collection —(i) 
To those of*Antioch , (2) ITrbm Mary, the Proselyte of Kasda- 
pagha, to Ignatiua, Reply of Ignatius, (4) To those ot 
Tarsus , ($) To the Deacon Heron of Antioch , (6; To the 
Philltppians ’ . 

Our orthodox Churches, doubtless, have pardonable cause for 
triumph in the establishment of the authenticity of this famous 
septet of secohd-century letters, as opposed to Cureton’s 
(^excerpts Many are the important positions and doctrines 
which thereby gain the strength of the stainless testimony of a 
\ Pupil of St John ” as to their being current in the most 
priniitive ages of Christianity Some of those conclusions 
cK\serve special mention here The Ignatian Epistles, when the 
uimdulterated versions of Armenia and Syria are consulted, at 
leaU establish — 

( V) That there existed in the Church of the first quarter of 
the second century the three Orders—of Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon 

(2) That the New Testament was, for Ignatius and also for 
the Church of his time, already a written collection like the 
Old 

(3) That the Old Testament had the solemn imprimatur of 
re adoption by the Churches, as the direct Revelation of God, so 
early as no AD at least 

(4) That the Holy Communion occupied then a commanding 
portion , the word Eucharist being reserved to express only a 
specified section of the office 

(5 ) That the Ciiristians had already cast aside the Jewish 

Sabbath, and oBserved, as the Lord's Day, the first day of the 
week • • 

(6) The writers of that day were familiar with the phrase ** the 
Catholic Chuicb” 

Moreover, in quitting this most interesting .of subjects, and 
one very properly interminable to the Christian apologist, 

It IS worth pointing out, as one of the more important pieces of 
internal testimony to their antiquity, that the word “ Tnnity ” 

IS not oipce mentioned in these writings, just as it is absent*** 
from the canonioai works of the New Testament Nevertheless, 
as in the lattgr, the particulars*of the doctrine are as fully and 
palpably implied 

Extraordinary, indeed, isjbe mass of patristic literatures thus 
lying ferifu in this unknoivn tongue Much of it^ doubtless, is 
unworthy of translatfon, but, on th^ other hand, much would 
prove of the highest value for critical and collative jjurposes^ 
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If only rt were raude»t .<5 availdble to the piofeasional analyst. 
For example, of the works of Ephl^em, the ^Syrian, twenty* 
nine volumes are known to exist in Armenian MbS» in 
addition to the valuable Commentary on Tatian's harmony 
The writings of Eusebius Emesetvis, of wht<;h nothing hut a 
few fragments have been hitherto seen by l^uropean scholars, 
are to be found in their entiirety in the Ararat monasteries 1 
must also mention having noticed the ocdurrence of no fewer 
than 34 volumes of St Gregory Nazianzen, 17 treatises by 
St Basil, and the rare works of Timothy, Patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria, in the Armenian lists However, enough of this My 
object is not to catalogue exhaustively, but only to indicate 
generally, and to lead the way to furthci investigations by 
future possible students 

The Armenian Church is so much part and parcel of the 
Armenian people that her distinctive chameter is almost 
synonymous with their nationality and patriotism Their 
Church IS their own, and with touching tenacity have the majori-- 
ty of the lace clung to her as a peculiar possession, resisting for 
centuries the unremitting enticements of the Roman Propa¬ 
ganda So eaiiy as the year 1240 AD, we find one of the 
national authors, Mekhitar Sgyuratzi, composing a veliement 
Discourse against the Popes of Rome , " and a MS of the 
work occurs in the Venice Libraiy Many similar wiitings of 
later date are extant , and, in fact, just at the petiod when the 
English nation was, under her Plantagenet monarchs, asserting 
the autonomy of the Anglican Church, in opposition to Papal 
encroachment—^just then was the Armenian Church engaged 
m resisting the same interference from Rome * As wc kndw, 
however, pertinacity and importunity have gained their usual 
meed of success , and a portion of the Armenian race has 
yielded to offers of Papal protection Thus, in a'ddition to the 
• Orthodox Armenian Ckurcli already leferred to, we hear of the 
Uniat Armenian Chmcli which is the Roman branch. The 
* members of this bianclk (like the Chaldacan Chuich, separated 
by similar influence from the Oithodox Nestorian, or Assyrian, 
Church, and hke the Uniat Chuich of Syria, separated from 
the Syrian Jacobite Churcli) have been permitted a 
half sort of independence, with the use of their national 
liturgy, as revised and emasculated by the Roman ^fathers 
Happily the bulk of the Armenian nation is too patriotic to 
. . — ---!-----,- 

, * It would seem that in thUyear 1307 A D inking of Armenia, beo |he 

ThlrdfltaTing convened a Council, proposed ter unite the National Church to 
that Ot Rome Moreover, among other loatters, he promised the Pope 
that mixed uialice should be used in the Armenian Church, The 
, hlttar feelinj^ wbicK*was thus evoked, at length led to his murder. 
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abandon Its ancient relign^us autoWK>*ny , and continues to re^ 
sist, with sterling*vigour, both the blandishments of the Vatican! 
working on one side, and the stolid bribery of the American 
missionaries, who, on the other hand are Ijent on converting this 
grand Old Chisrch to 4 vapid Congregationalism Of the two 
tempting forces, nattifally the Ametican system, as being non* 
episcopal, IS more dtlta^teful to feducated Armenians than to 
the ignoiant villagers, amongst whom the Yankee proseiytisro 
IS chiefly conducted 

Towards the Church of England the Orthodox Armenians 
assume an attitude very different from that exhibited towards 
the two agencies who have thus trifled with long-standing ardent 
convictions Reverencing her ancient lineage, her faithful pre¬ 
servation of much primitive doctrine, and her heroic isola¬ 
tion. many Anglican clergymen, from the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury downwaVd, have cultivated friendly relations with the 
Armenian Chutch Our policy has been, not to entice these 
respectable Christians to quit the national fold, but to en¬ 
courage them to help and improve themselves within its an¬ 
tique borders 1 hus have they learnt to trust, and feel a fellow** 
ship with, the English Church Although we have never en¬ 
tered into formal communion with the Armenian Church, our 
inteicourse with her commenced in the last century In the 
hbraiy at Jerusalem, the community exhibit with pride a 
printed record of the visit of an Armenian priest to Calcutta 
100 yeais agp, and how, at the opening of St John’s Church in 
that city, he was placed with the English clergy, near the altar 
TJie year just concluded (1890) has teen a notewoithy one for 
much reciprocal intercourse between representatives of the 
two Churches at Jerusalem Dr Blyth the Anglican Bishop 
At Jerusalem, Jias attended, semi officially, services in the Ca¬ 
thedral Church of the Armenian Patriarch, who has likevwse 
returned {he courtesy A correspondent of the London Guar¬ 
dian^ writing from Jerusalem, has commnrfic ited so picturesque 
an account of a visit paid to the Cathedial on 20th July 1890 by" 
«Bishop Blyth and his chaplain, that we can«ot rfifrain from a 
brief exti act — 

** When the Bishop and his chaplain ai rived, they found that 
careful arrangements had been made for them, and the Piinci- 
pal of "the Patriarch’s College in the Convent, Mr Isaac, who 
was educated *ln part at Efcorchester and Cowley, came for¬ 
ward to he^ the Bishop to understand the service, of which 
he h^d an Enghsii translation Thef Patriarch was preaching 
with great force and distinctness when they were brought in. 
After a short interval, during which a hymn wras sung, the 
procession of clergy came in, with the Bisiiop, who wa$ to 
celebrate, weaimg his mitre, a chaplain ^carried lys pastoral 
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staff, which was of the English shapp, and of silver, jewelled, 
bis mitre was large, of the Latin pattern, of cloth of gold, 
jewelled The vestments were much like those worn formerly 
In England, and extremely rich and handsome There was 
a laige choir of men and boys, *aW richly vested, who sang 
the responses and an occasional hymn, or anthem They stood 
(the boys in front, the men behind, about thirty five of each), 
forming three sides of a square, in the centre of the Church 
The Patriarch’s throne is a double one, with two chairs, the 
inner of these is the throne of the Patriarch, but it is once 
only occupied by him, at his installation Ihe theoiy being 
that St, James, who is claimed to have been beheaded where 
the beautiful little chapel of commemoration stands, retains 
the throne, which is occupied once only by the Patriarch , his 
chair IS on the right, within the same dais On the south side 
of the Church is a corresponding dais, on which Bishop Blyth 
and his chaplain were placed The Armenian Bishop, who 
officiated, was assisted by two priests (who wore the stole 
crossed) and by four deacons (who wore it over the left shoul¬ 
der), and by several other attendants , all wore vestments very 
« tasteful and of great value The chalice, tall and laige, was 
of 'gold, or silver gilt, the paten fitted the top of it When 
the congregation were communicated (choir first, then the 
people), the Bishop came to the front holding the chalice, in 
which were the bread and the wine together , he knelt down, 
supported by two of the clergy, and so commCinicated the 
people, who came forward with great reverence of manner 
There were several children amongst the communicants, oqe 
little one was lifted up by her mother towards the Bishop 
Had they been conscious that they would join again in no 
service on earth, there could not have been a more thoiongh 
earnestness of manner throughout the entire service, both on 
* the pait of those wild* ministered and of the congregation 
jThe humility with ^hich the Patriaich joined in the service 
Ws toqchmg, especially to those who knew his character ” 
Kotviithstdnding these pleasant approaches to one another^ 
it must be distinctly understood, that the Anglican Church ts 
not considered to be in communion with the Armenian Church 
The Armenians have kept aloof from all communion with 
^Eher Churches smee the Council of Chalcedon , being sup¬ 
posed to have adopted the Eutyphian heresy,* which alleged 
Christ to have been possessed on earth of but one “ nature, ” 
and tb^, a non-human nMure Though*accounted in thi^ way 
a jilo^opfaysite Church, several Armenian authorities repu- 
dii^ the idea that such doctrines <have J)een, at any time, 

, .litmaiJy ^omulgatcd by their Canons or Councils. Certainly 
> few ^pressioDS occurring in tbeir liturgy can be brought 
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forward lo support of the alleged heterodoxy Indeed, in the 
Armenian variety of the •Nicene Creed, we may find a formal 
repudiation of the Eutychian opinions with which the Church 
had ttjsen charged The words made use of may be transla¬ 
ted thus —“ \i§as born perfectly of the Holy Virgin Mary by 
the Holy Ghost ,/>f whom he took body, soul, and mind, and 
everything that ts m wan, truly and not in phantom form ” 

Both in doctrine and m liturgical ysages, the Orthodox 
Church of these interesting people naturally approximates to 
the belief and customs of the Greek communion No men¬ 
tion of the Ftkoque occurs in the Nicene Creed , graven images 
of saints are condemned as idolatrous, the Holy Communion 
IS delivered in both kinds to the laity, the bread being dipped 
in the w me for that purpose , and the Parochial clergy are re¬ 
quired to be married men Nevertheless, there are many special 
points of difference, characteristic of the sturdy independence of 
the race, amongst these may be noted the use of un watered 
wine and leavened bread in the Eucharist, the deliverance of 
the elements to the people by the celebrant in a kneeling 
posture, and the very curious form of the Ter Sanctus 
wherein it is alleged that the Holy Trinity suffered for sin¬ 
ners on the cross Elaborate in ceremonial and vestments 
though modem Armenian ritual undoubtedly shows itself, 
yet over and over again is it asserted by liturgical writers 
that this was not always so The intercourse with Rome, lyhich 
was carried on during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is 
stated to have produced radical changes in the Armenian 
Use Prior to such intercourse, the ritual was extremely 
siihple, no lobes, for example, being woin by the officiating 
clergy in celebrating the Holy Communion, and a mitre only of 
a peculiar national pattern, being assumed by the chief cele¬ 
brant It was* Rome who contributed the mediaeval milli¬ 
nery to two great national Churches, bolii equally distinguished ’ 
for their primitive establishment and their maintenance of a 
sober, yet polished, standard of doctrine—the ancient churches 
of England and of Armenia If the new society which has 
been just instituted for the purpose of examining and pub¬ 
lishing Eastern lituigies, is capable of obtaining the trans¬ 
lation of the eighth centuiy Armenian office-books, preserved 
at Venipe, the result will be some startling revelations foi^ 
our unctuous Anglicans of the modern brand It is to be 
noted that to this day the Armenian Missal invariably de¬ 
signates the altar by tjiie word Syegkan^ the everyday term 
for an ordinary “ table*’ .The liturgical office-books 5 f the 
Armenian Church are by no means numernus There is 
the Hahrmash’dots^ which comprises daily pcayers and mis¬ 
sal , theie IS an authorised and very ancient collection of, 
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gradu&k, several old copies of which exfst m 
^ 0 ?MS^$x' 4 epartment of the BilVsh ; there are 

' Hie^ denes of Homilies for reading aloud in churches; 

lastlj^ should be mentioned the Ordinal and the Jfamn- 
^ or hook of chuich edicts, •the latter /nost impoitant 

\ intepesting to the ecclesiologist, as coiitaiDing the pro- 
^-^oeedmgs and canons of councils distinctively Armenian. To 
, these, of course mu^t be added the grand Armenian ver- 
}, j 9 |on of the Holy Sciiptures, called by La Croix ’* the Queen 
?of all the Versions’*—the work of Isaac the Great and Mes- 
irob Mastoz This translation, which included the apocry- 
|3^a| epistles to and from the Corinthians, represents the text 
of the Bible as received circa 400 A D 

‘ Certainly the.most extensive department of Armenian htera- 
itiWi IS that which embraces the,distinctively native works— 
the tong range of the ouginal pioddctinns of Armenian authors, 
reaching from the introduction of letters into the land down 
io the small company of men who are at the present day 
doing; their best to make their thoughts and wiitings contribu¬ 
tions to the general stock of the world’s knowledge Armenian 
writers have always been great in the chronicling of history, 
10 this way the early authors of this race of book-lovers 
have contributed much that has never been pioperly acknow¬ 
ledged, concerning the ancient annals of the civilised nations 
upon earth • 

Selecting for meie mention a few from the ai my of chro- 
inclers, I may name, first, Agathangelos, who soeailyasthe 
year 360 AD, wiote the annals of the reign of King Tin- 
dates In the fifth century, the Vattabed Yeghishe—betitei 


^ |{;pown to Euiopeans by the Latinized form of name “ Elis- 
laeus’’-—composed a “ Histoiy of the Peisecutmns of the Ar- 
flaenian Church by the Peisians, and of the* Wars of the 
) Armenians against the*Persians *’ Passing on to the thnteenth 
century, I find tliere*exists a most valuable series of lecords of 
. " Invasions of the Xartais fiom the year 300 to 1264 

written lay a contemporary of Ghenjis Khan, one 
K^antzaghctzi, who flourished from i230-i2;^o Both 
i^proth and Brosset have translated parts of these impor- 
narratives, but the mam portion remains unknown to 
mmolars. Another similar and equally valuable weak is a 
of the invasions of ^the Mongols* by Maghakia 
i|to!i^ah« Again, ut the fourteenth century, H^thoum Bad- 
contposed a “ Hi|Story of the Tatars,” who, in hi* dqys, 
gf^at conquering ra^e in the universe. Worthy 
beside these annals ts ^e wqrk of another four- 
writer, Nyprses Pahqntr, a History of the Lives 
Emi^rprs of Rome It would, doubtless. 
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prove worth the whde of my future successor of Gibbon Or 
MomUisen to acquire thOi* Armenian languag^e^ that he might 
culi fh>m the views and the records of this unexplored historian 
of the.Roman Etnpire, who lived and wrote 550 years ago 

Naturally, it «vould be out bf pjace 111 a’ mere Review article 
to attempt anything^ approaching to an epitome of the in¬ 
digenous literature ^of Armenia 'The writer has only had the 
design of indicating some of the forms» which it has assumed, 
and to afford to the scholar, whose hteraiy appetite may be 
whetted by such hints, some inkling of the piey to be hunted 
down and drssected Little fuithcr need be added History, 
secular and ecclesiastical, with poetry and dialectics, make up 
the bygone literature of every nation of letters It is only 
in very modern times that Armenian authois,«in common with 
their contemporaries in other countries, have run into the by¬ 
paths of knowledge which" in these latter days, under the 
name of “ Science,” have become the high and beaten roads 
of the larger body of book-makeis However, most scienti-' 
fic works in the language are mere translations of famous 
German, French, and English books Still the gallant little 
land endeavours to keep towards the front She even issues 
at Tiflis her own leviews and magazines Mr Stead, in a 
recent number of his “Review of Reviews” published a list 
of the contents of no fewer then thiee native Armenian peri¬ 
odicals 

But where sire these relics of past industry and leaining to be 
met with ? All the leading libraries of Europe have been en¬ 
dowed with moderate collections of books and MSS in 
the language, and the majority of such possessions have 
been subjected to some soit of examination by c6mpetent 
scholars In the British Museum, there seem to be about 
521 Armenian MSS, in addition, of course, to a large series 
of punted* works issued in recent years from modem Armenian 
presses in Russia and Turkey The* MSS are mostly* 
copies of the four Gospels written in several chaiacters and 
illuminated, together with a few ancient specimebs of missaH 
and hymn books Two or three of the Gospel MSS are 
of value, as they were penned in the tenth and eleventh centu¬ 
ries, and are written on a curious thick cotton paper Several 
Theological woiks are included in the British Museum coilectiont 
likewise a very*ancient copy pf a Commentary on the Psalm^, 
dating from the twelfth century, aUd a Life of St John the 
Evangelist, in a copy snaiked with sen Armenian dacorre¬ 
sponding to the year 1 307 of our era, A thirteenth-century copy 
of the Apocalypse^ and#Epistles includes an* apochiyphd 
epistle from the Corinthians to Paul, with the Apostle^ 
letter m reply. At Oxford the Archives of the, Bodkhht 
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Library liold a goodly'number of^MSS rather more varied 
ID character than those m London \They hav6 been of late 
submitted to the critical scrutiny of Dr S Baronian of Man¬ 
chester, who has already in the Press a full descriptive, cata 
Ingue Other European collectidne of Armenian treasures 
are to be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale*at Pans, in the 
San Lazaro Convent of Venice, where ajre 383 MSS in the 
Armenian Monastery, at Vienna, m the Vatican Library 
(13 MSS), at Lemberg Monastery in Galicia, and in the 
I^zarev Institute at Moscow Besides these, several private 
collections are in existence, among which special mention maybe 
made of that of M Emm at Moscow, that of Gospodm Khoo- 
•dobashey at St Petersburg and that of an Armenian gentle* 
man residing at Cairo, referred to by Mr Conybeare 

But the principal hunting-ground for the antiquarian and 
the original investigator must be the country itself, although 
It IS just possible that a few treasures he hidden in our 
Indian libraries All the larger, and some of the minor, 
monasteries in Armenia Proper can boast of book hoards, 
the content's of which deserve inspection Many of these 
store-houhcs of bygone learning have never been visited by 
travellers or even by Armenians of any education 
The central establishment of this kind, without doubt, is the 
Patriarchal Monastery of Echmi-adzin There tesides the 
head of the whole Armenian Orthodox Church, now, indeed, 
a venerable patriarch in the truest sense, being upwards of 90 
years of age Mr Conybeare, who visited the monastery in 
18S8, remarks “ Vagharshapad, the Armenian village which 
has grown up round the monastery, is a poor place, consisting 
of mud-built houses The chief building, after the monastery, 
IS the college, a long copper-roofed stone edifice,^ in which are 
fidjacated about 200 Armenian youths, who come fiom both 
Turkey and Russia There is a fine libiary well stocked with 
books of reference ’• The writer adds, “ that the monastic 
library contains some 4,000 manuscnpts-^a statement which 
'14 hardly to be reconciled with the estimate of 481 MSS, as 
given by M Brosset At Eiivan, with its enchanting views 
of Mount Ararat (18,800 feet above sea-level), is a private 
library, containing many unique works, the property of Mons 
Voskan Wohanqesiantz At Sanahin is the fine •collec¬ 
tion of over ICO MSS known as the library tof Archbishop 
Sarghis. We mention these inkances as the chief among 
many. At Tifiis, where there ts a Uinverj^ity, we find, of ooui£;e, 
an enCenaive Armenian library, contents of which are, 
however, mostly modern productions* 

Sx> Car, this article has treated of the literary treasures known 
to exist, or likely to be discovered, set foith in the idiom and 
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charA^terd proper to the lap^ of Ararat. But Of this neglect* 
ed language itself we have as yet said nothing, though it is 
placed as the title of our article Nevertheless, we hope we 
have taken decidedly the best course to whet the appetite of 
the possible student, by ejcpostng ,to view the inside of the 
citadel, before the* difficulties of ascent thereto are put In 
sight We have shown in this wajf that the language is worth 
learning, that the literature to which it would yield access is 
one not without possible prizes, and is deserving to be ran¬ 
sacked and sifted by the antiquarian, the classical scholar and 
the theological student But a few remarks must be added m 
relhrence to the mam peculiarities of the language 

First, let it be premised, that the speech of Armenians of the 
present day, and the idiom used in modern publications, will 
be found by no m.eans the same as the language of the clasli* 
cal works to which we have been chiefly referring Ancient 
Armenian, as it is styled, was the medium in which standard 
treatises were composed, not only in olden and mediaeval 
days, but even tn quite modern times Classical Armenian, 
accordingly, is the language to which the would-be student 
should begin by devoting himself, and then, if needful, he 
can pass to the modern representatives of the primitive idiom* 
The grammar of the old language is really complicated as 
compared with that of the dialects now in use, but the vo¬ 
cabularies of the ancient and modern speeches are much the 
same Thus,'in the declension of substantives m the classi¬ 
cal grammar, we find ten sets of terminations, which form the 
ten.different declensions, whereas in most of the modern 
dialects there is but one declension, one set of terminations 
being used for the inflexion of any substantive or adjective 
Still, the difference between ancient and modern Armenian 
IS hardly wider than that which is observable between classf- 
cal and mddern Greek • 

However, at the best, the word-forms* of the Armenian 
tongue must appear to the outsider as novel as they are un¬ 
couth Philological scientists, in order to sattsfy the rules of 
their artificial systems, can forge the most monstrous relation¬ 
ships betwixt languages, which, to the common-place observer, 
seem totally unallied Accordingly, these ingenious gentlemen 
have fo«nd a nook for the untractable speech of Armenia, 
and label it as ati offshoot of the Iran^an bianch of the Scy- 
thic family oi^ languages. It is not for those acquainted with 
both the Armenian and Persian laYiguages to justify this 
supposed connection between these tongues , they could hard¬ 
ly do this when, m,construction and in all pninitive forms, 
toe two are radically antagonistic • The mutual loan of % 
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M 'Words proves no ancestral relationship To generalise, 
classify pid reduce the delightfuiS variety# existing in eveiy 
department of the woild to monotonous unity, is the hobby 
of the age But all the Caucasian languages havje so far 
bewildered even our mountebank philologists Now, take 
this Armenian tongue, as unrelated to • the neighbouring 
tongues of Georgia and of Daghestan, and of all the val¬ 
leys m Caucasia (e%ch valley possessed * of its own isolated 
idiom), as it is to the greater languages of Asia or Europe 
If you subject it to inspection, what can you or any philologibt 
make of such words as these—the common words of the 
language? You find morning evening, Arjfe- 

kagun the sun, the ram, Yegkpahr a hvothex, Kohr e. 

sister, Sronnkakk the leg, Kloukh the head, Adainounk\!S\e teeth, 
and Khakhatzotz the stomach * Shall we look for Iranian 
ajffinities to these, which we have extracte'd only at random 
from the Armenian vocabulary ? Rather, let us hope to 
discover their cognates in Gaelic, or in the speech of the 
Chippeway Indians And here, moreover, may be added half- 
a-dozen of the more ordinary verbs — Shrchtl, to walk, SJianan- 
yel, to kill, Woudyel, to eat, Ambyel, to drink, Dzadzgyel, to 
cover, Ajaharyel, to hurry • Notwithstanding this unique voca¬ 
bulary it must be admitted that stray Arian foims, such as, 
Dal, to give, and Janackyel, to know, do occur also, but they 
are manifestly refugees 

With regard to the scheme of verbal inflection, a couple 
of examples will be enough Here is the future tense, active 
indicative, of a first conjugative verb Sharzhyel to move 

Sharzhyetzitz 1 shall move Sharzhyestzouk We shall move 

Sharzhyestzyes Thou shall move Shaizhyeschik Ye shall move 
Sharzhyestze He shall move Sharzhyestzyen They sh ill move 

The form of the substantive verb is simple* certainly — 

Y^m » I am Ydmk We are 

Y^s Thou art. Ek Ye are 

E* He is Ydn They are 

In the eonstaiction of sentences the Armenian language 
IS very easy and straightforward, and the order of the words 
resembles that m modem European languages , the verb, for 
example being never, as in othei Oriental tongues, relegated 
to the last place in a sentence ^ 

So much of what has been now said relates to both the classi¬ 
cal and the modern foi ra of Armerfian A ft w lemar^s of a geneial 
character may be fiddtdconceining the modern speech Xhe idi¬ 
oms jot the piesent day, however, ht^ve b*een shaped into dialects 
differing considerably the one from the othei So scattered during 
the last few centuries has«bcen the Armeifian race, that one can 
hardly describe the medium of speech amongst them as one 
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common language Four leading dialects of modem Arme¬ 
nian may be differentiated First stands the idiom Spoken 
in the heart of the land of their origin, that m genet al use 
in the Russian piovince of Tians-Caucasus, often known as 
Aral at Armenian This is. the colloquial of Erivan, Echmi¬ 
adzin and the eastern districts bordering the Caspian 3 ea 
Next we have the dialect peculiar*to Turkish Armenia, which 
IS the most widely diffused of tl}cm all, as^ it is heard amongst 
the many thousand Armenians residing in Constantinople, 
as well as among the provincials of Asia Minor At Tiflis, 
though the situation is in Trans-Caucasus, the Turkish form 
IS said to predominate A third vaiiation in the language, 
and that a very distinctive one, is that winch is used by Ar¬ 
menians north of the Caucasus, the colonies spated at Astra¬ 
khan, Nakhechcvan, Kishar, and in other centres much fus- 
ther within Russi&n tenitoiy The fourth colloquial, much 
adulteiated with Persian prevails among the unfoitunate ihem- 
beis of the race who inhabit Kuidistan Whatever the dia¬ 
lect spoken, the better class priests seem to be equally con- 
veisant with the classical language, which in many respects 
remains the literaly language everywhere In the Churches, 
while the Lituigy and Holy Scriptures are recited and read 
1(1 the old speech, one invariably hears the sermon preached 
in the vernacular However, an Armenian of Constanti¬ 
nople would be in some difficulty to understand a preacher at 
Erivan , though the main dialectic peculiarities lie in idiosyn- 
cracies of pronunciation and local systems of terminology, 
and only slightly in vocabulary As it would be beyond the 
scope of a Review aiticle to introduce a discriminating survey 
of dialect, our subject forthwith reaches its fitting conclusion 
It may be added that those cruel antagonists of the Ar¬ 
menians—the Kurds,— when they wish to wiite their own lau; 
guage, invariably make use of Atmeniaa chaiacters 

Grah^Cm Sandberg 
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** (Ijj'WE^IT are the uses of* adversity,” lays Shakspeare; 

Had he written now-a-days, he might perhaps have 
said “ Great are the uses of advertisement ” No one who has 
the tenacity of purpose requisite for continuous self-assertion, 
seems now likely to experience the sweetness of the older 
uses Messrs Apples derive a colossal fortune by describing 
their wares on the clouds of heaven, or in the bowels of the 
earth their balms may be the most precious in the world , but 
why should we take their word for it ? Bellman, the poet, 
handles the Press, or telephones his genius from the remote 
East, Little Fleabottom, the general practitioner, becomes 
the great Sir Truffle Fleabottom, the eminent nose doctor, by 
professing to found an infirmary for disorders of the ethmoid 
Mrs Leo Hunter urges the chase through the jungles of 
Belgiavia, and captures the king of beasts Everybody is 
taken at his own valuation, if he only makes the estimate duly 
known, and adds the cost of the proclamation to the price 
demanded of the credulous consumer Even the fin-de stecle 
soldier shares in the profitable sport * and the age of iron ends 
in the age of brass 

Some inkling of what was coming was perceived in the 
middle of the century, when Thackeray lecorddd the Tremen¬ 
dous Adventures of Major Gahagan^ who engraved his honours 
on his visiting cards, and informed the public of his conver¬ 
sations with Royalty and his feats in love and wai One 
turns with feelings of relief—not unmixed with surprise—to 
the real story out of which that squib was concocted , the story 
of a real Indian Mmor who did his work with calmness and 
reticence, waiting patiently for his opportunities, abd content 
to live and die unddicorated 

Like his fictitiousrepresentative, our hero was a tall and 
brave wielUer of the sabre, who raised and commanded a body 
of Irregular “ Horse Like Gahagan, he bearded the truculent 
Holkar in his durbar-tent, and won the love of a dusky Prin> 
cess of Ind But with these circumstances the resemblance 
ends , for, while Thackeray's hero was a braggart and a swag*- 
gerer, our own Angio Indian Major was a ‘modest, retiring 
gentleman, with an almost morbid hatred of self-a^ertion. 

The mam features of’this officer's career have been lecerd- 
tt4 by Mr Manners Chichestet, in an excellent article 
Linnasus GaRDNFR) m the Dictionary of National 
Vo>^ XX But some letters written by him at 
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the time of Lord Moira’s-Nepalese war haviog come Into the 
possession of the* present writer, it has been thought that 
extracts of general interest might be made to thiow light upon 
A ctlboua phase in the development of Anglo-Indian life 
and manners Tlie period ‘is ‘thati of the fall of Emperor 
Napoleon, who, at ofte time, appeared to be preparing to renew 
the stiuggle for the, Empire of’India which had been so 
alatming in the second half of the. eighteenth century 
Possess^ of Egypt, and completely dominant in the counsels 
of the Czar Paul, influential in Persia, and having warm sym¬ 
pathisers at ther camp of Daolat Rao Sindhia, the mighty 
Corsican might, at the end of that century, well have seemed 
more likely to disturb the half-formed British power in India 
than when Bussy and Dupleix—with half-hearted suppoijt 
from the red-heeled minions of the CEil-de-Boeuf—gave so 
much trouble fifty years before How the peril was faced 
by Pitt and the illustiious brothers Wellesley, is matter of 
general histoiy By 1814 thepeiil had been so confronted as to 
have completely vanished, but there were many internal 
dangeis, and many resolute efforts still awaiting the founders 
of that marvellous empire 

It was the Nepalese war, fought on an exhausted exchequer^, 
and, mainly, with most incompetent generals, with the Sikhs 
gatheiing on the North, and the Pindans, backed by the 
perfidious chief of the Mahiattas, on the South, that put the 
last stone upoi? that foundation In a smaller way, too, this 
war IS memorable foi it gave to British India the whole line 
of th,e lowei Himalaya, including the stations of Simla, the 
summer capital of India, and Nairn Tal, the vtllegtaiura of 
the Goveinment of the North-Western Provinces 

It IS haidly too much to say that the termination of this 
enterprise, the peace with Nepal, which has nevei since beenT 
broken, and the acquisition of the land of sftnitaiia and cradle of 
the now enormous Indian tea-industry, wetef the work of Gard¬ 
ner, The last Gurkha army, under its famous leader, Amai 
Sinha, was, no doubt, overcome by the skill a»d resolution of 
Sir David Ochterlony But it was Gaidner who conceived 
and executed the strategic operations which cut Amar Sinha off 
from his communications and sources of reinforcemenf, and 
thus comf)elled his suirender at Maldon, and left him next 
year impotent for«the defence of^Khatmajndu 

The eve of tliq war found Gardner in his cantonment, near 
Etabj in«the district of that name, comnfanding his squadrons 
of Irregular Horse (now repipesented by the 2nd Regiment of 
Bengal Cavalry), and .occupying his leisuie with Hie care of 
his estates and of his half native^famriy. But to explain his 
position, It will be necessary to go back tp the tuna of the 
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French Revolutipn and the beginnit^ of the great war with the 
new Republic 

Born tn 1771, son of an officer in the Biitish army, and ne¬ 
phew to Lord Gardner, a distinguished Admiral, young GJfrdner 
entered the service in 1789, and^betame a Captain m the 30th 
Foot In I 7 SM- his regiment was tn India, but he took part in 
the abortive expedition to'^Quiberon before proceeding to the 
East Becoming soon weary of life in an Indian cantonment, 
he joined the service of Takuji Holkar, then engaged in a vain 
struggle against the superior skill and power of Sindhia, and his 
able general, the Count de Boigne In 1798, Takuji died, 
bequeathing his projects to his illegitimate son, the famous 
Jeswant Rao, who was afterwards encountered, according to 
Thackeray, by the redoubtable Goliath, Gahagan 
* Holkar made great efforts to overthroiy the rival power 
Madhuji Sindhia had died m 1794, and his successor was not 
his equal, either in ability or judgment Yet there were 
many other lions in the path, so that Jeswant Rao had 
considerable difficulty in establishing himself as head of the. 
Holkar clan , and it was not till 1799 that the army, of which 
the ‘‘Regular” poition was under the command of a French 
dfficer of experience, the Chevalier du Drence, could be 
persuaded to put itself under his orders Towards the end 
of that year he encountered Colonel Hessing, at the head of 
a force of which the nucleus consisted of a corps of eight 
disciplined battalions with twenty guns The battle took place 
at Ujjain, in Malwa, and was a complete victory for Holkar 
Having shaken Hessing’s line with his artilleiy and outflanked 
them with clouds of horse, he fell upon the disoidered tanks 
at the head of his heavy cavalry Four-fifths of the infantiy 
and most of the gunners weie sabred whpie they stood , 
^amongst the slain were a number of the European officers, 
of Whom the rest Vere taken, with the exception of Colonel 
Hessing himself, vdlho galloped off when he saw that all was 
lost, and saVed himself by dight • 

This, rdoreover, was not the last success of the army to 
which Gardner belonged Defeated, soon after, at Indoie, 
Holkar lost his camp, his guns, and hts capital, which last 
was Inost thoroughly sacked, with every circumstance of 
brutality, by the Mahiatta General and his Pindaris • Stripped 
of everything, Holkar and hi^ men for sometime subsisted 
by freebooting of the most unreserved description Du 
Brctfice left hyn and t6ok service with. Sindhia,, but the,bulk 
trained infantry refusech to follow the example of 

. ... . . . . N.^,. , ... - ■■ ■, ,, 

* Hwfoing commanded for Smdliia at Agra, where he died m i8o3. Bis tomh 
h a ^e hniidii% ef red Mndstone in the Catholic cemetery there 
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their commandant and remained faithful to Holkar, who 
moved about in. Central tlndia, avoiding a pitched battle, but 
plundering and devastating after the old Mahratta custom 
On 25th October 1802, however, he was again brought to 
book near Puna,^ when he ^gam obtained a decisive victory, 
though with the loss of one of his'best officers, a gallant young 
adventurer, named Harding The'*' Peshwa fled, and Holkar 
became master of the capital. 

He now joined the confederacy which Sindhia was organise 
ing against the Bi itish, but which was defeated by the prompt 
action and good fortune of the Marquess of Wellesley before 
Holkar had committed himself by overt hostility What part 
Gardner would have taken, if ordered to act against the army 
of his country, in which he had once served,^ may be easily 
conjectured but the war came to a swift end In the follow¬ 
ing year, therefore, Holkar was still in a position to open 
negotiations, of a friendly nature, with the British Generals, 
and Gardner, from his social standing and conspicuous ability, 
was selected as the emissary to the camp of General Lake in 
Hindustan Gardner had, by this time, married a Muslem lady, 
daughter of the Nawab of Cambay, and he left his family 
under Holkar’s protection, while he Undertook this mission 
The emissary was honest, but the proposals which he bore 
were thought insincere , and the negotiations came to nought, 
aftei protracted discussion 

When Gai,dner letiirned to his employer’s camp, he dis¬ 
mounted at the door of the durbar-tent, where he found Holkar 
seated, probably much as described in the veracious narrative 
above refeired to The chief was on the caipet of honour at 
the end of the tent, sitting cross-legged, and surrounded by 
his civil and military officers in similar attitudes Holkar 
was violently •excited at Gardner’s ill-success, but, as that 
was not G^rdner^s fault, he fell to lUsolqpt Upbraiding on tfie 
delay that had occurred , concluding with words — 

* Had you not returned to-day, it was mjr intention to have 
thrown down the enclosure of your zenana 

This was a studied provocation Holkar**was filled with 
hatred and suspicion of his Biitish-born officers, three of 
whom he beheaded a few days later* Gardner nairowly 
escaped a similar fate, invited, as it would have been, by 
his own*hasty ^emper Indignation at the double insult to 
his fidelity and to his family privacy oVerpoweied the prudence 
which^is seldom very strong in a Eurppean provoked by an 
Astatic “Drawing my sword,” he afterwards related, ‘ I 
a ttempted to cut Holkac> down, but was prevented by those 

* Their names were Tod^ Kyan, and Vickers ,they were s^ased of correspood- 
ing with the British Oenecal 
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ijim; ere they Bad recovered from their amassement, 
I ra^d from the tent, sprang upon ftiy horse^ and was soon 
the reach of my pursuers.” After this exploit, which 
recalls Major Gahagan m his most doughty mood, Gardner 
traderwent a series of further wild adventures In his flight, 
he fell into the power of ^rorit Rao, a pretender to the office 
of Pei^wa, or head of the JVtahiatta confederacy, by whom 
he was commanded to bear arras against the British on 
his refusal, he was tied hand and foot to a cot and threatened 
with death Being aftei wards unfastened and made over to 
a guard, he managed to escape from them by leaping into 
a river over a precipice fifty feet high He swam down the 
stream, di!>guised himself as a grass-cutter, and, after other 
wanderings, reached the British camp Lake gave him a 
kind mception and commissioned him to raise a body of light 
horsemen, for whose support he received an estate at Khasganj, 
near Etah His wife was spared by Holkar, on account of 
her relationship to the Nawab of Cambay , and she made her 
way to him at Khasganj and was his faithful companion to 
the end, only surviving him a month Their descendant, the 
last Lord Gardner, lived as a native, and died near Etah about 

ms 

We must now return to the cantonment where Gardner was 
living in 1814, when Lord Moira, then Govenior-General, 
was coming up the country to prepare for the war with Nepal, 
having also on his hands the prospect of a campaign against 
the united powers of the Peshwa and the Pmdans, who were 
devastating Central India Gardner’s cousin, the Hon Edwatd 
Gardner, was then Assistant to the Delhi Resident,* and some 
of the Major’s letters to him have come into the hands of the 
Writer, as already mentioned, which afford a curious pic¬ 
ture of Anglo-Indian life in that immediate *past which is 
so'much more remote from ordinary spheres of knowledge 
than the sa/&fis of qld Pans, or the private life of Antony 
and Cleopatra Yet, entirely past as that life IS, it was seen 
by persons ,who may still be surviving , indeed, if any one 
Wishes for further views of it, they can be found in a book 
publisbed in London only forty years ago Whether, if the 
niStomn of Major Gahagan had continued the narration of his 
ne«j>*s adventures after the relief of Futtyghur, he wouy have 
drawn a similar picture, readers will determine/or themselves 
The persons of the little drama unfolded in the letters are — 
^ The BBGAM Gardner’s Muslem wife * . 

WiLidAM, son of Su' C ^Blutit, Baronet, born 1780, 
time of the letters, a sor^of Chief Commissioner 

j •JI^-■ ■ I. . - ..I.- I..,..^ —.A. . . .-^ 

* the Arst Bntisb Administrator of Kamauit» 
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in th6 Upper PjfOvitjdeA ^oketj Of by feardner as ** Sir Wa* 
veriey Weathercock*' ^ , 

Ricketts, Mordaunt • another Civilian, afterwards Resi¬ 
dent at ^-ucknow 

OCHTERL0NY,»SiR Davip, defended D’elhi against Holkar.f 
1804, Resident at the Comt of Delhi, and afterwards the 
conqueror of the Gurkhas of Nepal *He returned to his post 
at Delhi after the ‘conclusion of the war , and was there 
when Durjan Sdl rebelled at Bhartpui His views and con¬ 
duct in that matter being disappioved by the feeble Gov¬ 
ernment of Lord Amherst, though justified to the full by 
subsequent events, he lesigned hts appointment and soon 
after died at Meerut, where his monument is to be seen 
there is a fine equestrian portrait of him in* the palace at 
Sardhana, now the property of Lady Foi ester. • 

Hearsey, Captain, commanded a body of sepoys in Kama- 
un , taken prisoner by the Guikhas, and liberated during the 
final negotiations 

Chauntra (The), a minister of the Chand Raja of Karjjaun, 
dispossessed by the Gurkhas, his name was Hankh Deo 
Joshi He warmly espoused the cause of the British when 
they invaded Kamaun, with 4 » 5 oo ®en and two six-pounder 
guns, under — 

Nicholls, Colonei, afterwards Sir Jasper Nicholls, and 
Commander-in-chief of the Bengal army He took Almora, the 
capital of thq province, 26th April 1826, and, having, with 
Gardner’s assistance, succeeded in cutting off the Gurkha Gene¬ 
ral, A mar Sinha, from his base in Nepal, led to the surrender 
of the enemy to Ochteilony and the subsequent termination 
of the war 

Bam Sah, the Officer-Commanding the Gurkha troops in 
Kamaun , he became friendly to the British on perceiving 
the certainty of their success, and negotiated the surrender 
of the province with Gardner after the fall of Almora 

The .scene of the events unfolded in the letters changes 
from Rohilkhand to the Dehra Dun, and finally to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Almora, the capital of Kamaun A few words 
may be a allowed th description of this province, now the 
summer-quarters of the Provincial Government, North-Western 
Provinces 

Kamaun, or Rumaon, is the name of a mass of hills in 
the subrHimalaya range, lying •between Nepdl and the course 
of the. Upper Ganges its area is 6poo square miles, and 


• Wanderings of a pilgrim in ^earch of the Picturesque By Fanny 
Parkes. Pelham RichardSon 1850 , 

f Holkar went mad, and died in restraint, xoii 
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thA pi^dsent |>opulation Is about 500,000 souls, principally 
Hindus It contains some of the Invest peaks in the world, 
through which there are passes into Thibet, themselves much 
higher than any European mountains These ranges ^un from 
west to east, gradually increasing la height as they approach 
NepAl > the rivers, which are numerous, flow eastwaid, until 
they finally meet the Ganges, the bounda^ on the Nepil side 
being the river Kill The beds of these streams form the 
natural approaches to the Piovnice The country consists 
chiefly of steep ndg.es, parted only by narrow gorges and 
ravines , yet there aie extensive plateaus here and there, and 
level uplands of considerable feitility, many of which are now 
covered with flourishing tea plantations 

The capital,'Almura is about 30 miles from the British 
station of Nairn lal, where the heads of departments tran¬ 
sact their business in summer, on the shore*? of the charming 
little lake Almora stands on the west of a ridge, a little 
ovei five thousand feet above sea-level , and consists of a 
small native town clustered lound the old Gurkha P'oit, and 
botdered by the garden-houses of the European residents 
The present population is about 7,000, chiefly Hindus 

•Leaving, for the present, these delectable mountains, wc 
turn to the plains below, where Colonel Gaidncr is prepar¬ 
ing for a visit to Hardwir, and the Dun Haidwii, where 
the Ganges breaks through into the plains, is the seat of a 
gicat annual pilgrimage, which has given rise tQ a fan, where, 
among other things, a vast number of horses may be found 
for sale After the fair, the Colonel pioposes to visit the 
beautiful Dun, then in the possession of the Gurkhas, in 
hopes of getting some fishing and shooting, if not prevented 
by the houily-expected war It was not, in fact, actually 
proclaimed for some months, but the Guikhhs had already 
committed outiages British teiritory , and tha ultimatum 
of the Government was on the eve of 1 ejection by the Durbar 
at Khatmandu We will now let the Colonel sptak m extiacts 
from the first few letters — 

I —Colonel Gardner to Hon E Gardner 

i 6 t/i Jan 1814 

“ My Dear Edward , 

“Were I in England I could not hear scldomci* than I 
now do from you The^Police Officer* had laid plans 

for taktng you up at.Moradabad and carrying you off to 
Harigiwar 1 hope you mean to go te the fan , in whith case 
1 am deputed to request you will nbt make any other engage¬ 
ment, but Join us Blunt appeafs to be very unwell, and 
indeed, on this account, our trip to Shahjahinpur has been 
postponed 1 thmk wc shall reach Moradabad about the end 
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of Febraary” (The fair is he!d abodt the end of March)^ 
“. . The Begam and Alan arrived the day before yester¬ 

day , 1 am going to send them to the Doctor at BereiHy We 
grow aery Uzy here, having nothing to do but” (illegible) 
“eat, drink, and play cards Lots of ladies here, four 
spinsters,—one, a*fine French gfirl would make a captive of 
you in no time .Pray wiite tb me, and as soon as I am 
able, you shall be plagued with a very long letter. Till when, 
Believe me, etc” 

2 —The same to the same 

29/// Jan 

“ Blunt, who is not the firmest man in the woild, 

appears now resolved to return shortly to Fatehgarh, and 
there to embark on the river for Mn zapui *, his reason bging 
that he has great confidence in the Doctor there and that, if 
he should go to HardwAr, lie would be obliged to go back 
to the confines of his jurisdiction through the hot winds, to 
be ready to meet Lord Moira ” (the Governor General) “ for 
which he has received an order In his present state of health 
he thinks this would do him up Should this keep, I will 

go to Bareilly and take you up to Moradabad and proceed 
(with you) to the fair Ricketts has just escaped getting 

into a veiy serious scrape About twenty years ago a Hindu 
pretended to dream tliat Bhowdni ^a Hindu goddess) appeared 
to him and^ said she would be manifest whenever sought m 
a particular spot in the town of Shahjahanpur All the Hin¬ 
dus repaired with the dreamer to the indicated place, where, 
on digging, the goddess was found, in the shape of an 
uncouth idol The dispute was referred to the Nawdb of 
Lucknow (who was then the ruler of Rohilkhand) and 
he decided in favour of the circumcised, and sent 500 rupees 
towaids l^uildingan Im&mbdra (Muslegi shrine) instead of a 
temple The money was pocketed and the dispute settled Mr, 
Ricketts has a Bengali Baboo with him who has a certain 
infiuencc which he is not delicate about using This idolater, 
feeling his power, was iletermined to use it in building the 
temple to Bhowani , but, as he knew it could not be done 
without bloodshed, he got over to his interest the sepoys 
stationed with the Collector These he instructed, and sent 
them t?> pei form Puja (worship) on the 2nd day of the Moha- 
ram, where tlie image was found arrd where the Muslems had 
a Tdsta (enfbitem of the martyr Ha§sau) Luckily the latter 
were*too strong for thft sepoys, and no blood was spilt 

4 —(This IS a letter ^ Omnibus Rebus The writer is to go 
to the valley of * the SarjTi, or Ghd^a, to shoot tigers, buffaloes 
elephants, rhinoceros, etc, which swarm as thick as land-crabs 
m Jummoo," and then to.“the entrance of the Sarju into 
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India^ which Colebiooke says is tl;ie finest scene without 
exception" Mr Ricketts gives news of Edward’s being 
appointed Magistrate of Shahjahanpore, which turned out 
untrue The Begam apd Alan are under Dr Fanthome’s care 
at Bareilly, and the Colonel hears from another dbctor, a French¬ 
man, that the Almighty is “ fattgu^ de fatrila gloire de Bona¬ 
parte ” Lady Hood is expecthd to make a tour fiom Lucknow 
by Agra and Dehh to Hardwar, where the writer hopes to 
meet her ) 

g —(Mrs Ricketts has a hysteiic fit, the moral of which 
(dated on Valentine’s day) is “ Don’t marry, Edwaid , Edwardf 
don’t marry.” Blunt is so vacillating that the Colonel hopes 
they may part to-morrow The little French giil is going 
back to the Mauritius in despair , as she finds the English 
wofit like her She hopes to get a Russian Boyar For I 
suppose you have heard that the Allies are going to divide 
amongst them all the French possessions, and Russia is to 
have the Isle of France and Bourbon” The rest is about 
buying the wines of a certain Colonel Bowie, deceased , and 
also a very staunch elephant 

6 —The same to the same 

* Bareilly, 2 yth Feb 

(News of the battle of Leipsic in the Bombay Gaeette 
Troubles with “ Sir Waveilcjy ” (Mr Blunt) The Begam suffer¬ 
ing from asthma I wish to (jod that we were togethei, to 
indulge in a hearty laugh at the world and ouiselve*s God 

bless you 1 As soon as Boldero (a Civilian friend) comes in, 
I shall propose to start I much fear that the Weathercock 
will detain him ”) 

7 —The same 

, y'd^March 

. Blunt got the fidgets a day or two ago, and sent off 
about 30 expresses in as many houis to call in Boldero . 
who has got his camels Yesterday he told me, * 1 cannot wait 
ah instant longe];, I must go to Calcutta , strike my tents. 
No camels ? Then load up the elephants ’ Ahd this morning 
he is off Dhh (post) for Fatehgarh I asked, what order ? * Come 
along with me as far as Buxar 1 ! I’ * BJwt Kkub,' says I aloud, 
and to myself, * I am d—d if I do’ Now, my dear Edward, is 
this man as mad as a March-hare ? So*% ,will nof, and 
am now waiting to see what Boldefo says He and I cannot 
’ fee IhendS, for I am too oki to play second fiddld to a cjack- 
I am to play the fool,^it fhust be on my oWh 
bb^tbjpi" In ^short, to Hardwar th^ Colonel will go , and if 
Wt to whom he is si|bordinate, resents it, he will give 

up hfSi " If my holding the corps depends on his 

bfd humour, they are welcome to take it.*^ 
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8 —The same » %th March 

” Any letters ‘by the * Acorn ? ’ By the time she grows to 
the * Royal Oak ’ I shall expect some I have just leceived a 
letter feom the Commanding Officer hercy with a repoit of one 
of my men havrtig fallen iif with a party of 40 [illegible] men 
whom he surrounded^ killed one and severely wounded the 
sirdar ” 

9 —The same [Date obscure ] 

(The Colonel has taken Edward’s advice and sent a politic 
letter to Sir Waverley and is about to start for Moradabad 
The Begam is better, she has had the present of “ a sucking 
elephant she has got into raptures, and its arrival will do 
her more good than ail the Pharmacopeia ”) ^ 

10 The same loth March * 

11 The same * 1 Sth March 

[He pui poses visiting the source of the Ganges in the 
Himalayas] 

12 —The same 

Kankhal, i6th April 

(Nothing about the fair, which was over " Do you know 
how wild elephants carry their young across the Ganges ?* 
Foui of the largest form a bed for the calf with their tiunks, 
and two others attend, down stream to pick him up, should he 
tumble off Gospel Enclosed you will find the beginning 

of a letter from the Begam to Sombre’s Begam it is all right 
and pioper /anything may be added the beginning is a 
gentle piU to dispel certain humours which have of late 
troubled her brain , and if sent through the Delhi Resident, 
will not fail of making a paragraph in the newspapeis of the 
metropolis ” They are to stait for the Dun next day ) 

13 —The same. , 

[This letter is dated “ Gurudwara, ^th April, ” the place 

being the ‘same now known as Dehra, the chief town of the 
Dun It shows that the adventurous traveller was getting 
into a hornets nest Not four miles off, wa§ the^-strong fort 
of Kalanga, which was held by a Gurkha garrison, and, before 
the year ended, was to cost the British the honour of a regiment 
of foot and the life of the gallant Sir Rollo Gillespie, whose 
monument may be seen in St Paul’s Cathedral Gardner’s 
small p^ty was now in considerable danger , he had no means 
of defence but* their sporting guns, and the Gurkhas had 
adopted a threatening attitude By diplomatic treatment of 
theuSikh high priest (‘^the Bishop” as Gardner calls him), 
they managed to depart unnfolestedj and fell back on Saharan- 
pur, where they were safe in *British territory The rest of this 
letter is devoted to a description of ^ikhi Kes and Tapoban, 
romantic places on the steep and rocky bank of the Gahges] 
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On the 1st June the Colonel is only able to scrawl a few 
lineSi by reason of seveie illness, described, * however, in bis 
own cheery vein He has got home to Khasganj, but how 
he did so IS moie tharu he can tell “I have now a •regular 
formed fever and ague of the mdst ‘violent kihd . . I have 

learned to live without eating or sleeping , am very til and 
very weak If I get bettei, 1 shall be at*Cawnpoie on the 
20th , if not, taui pu f hope, by to morrow or next day, 
to wnte to you more connected I have 500 things to say. 
They are determined to keep you in the political line ” 

We must now lesume the narrative form, as there are a 
number of letters for whi^'h space will not suffice. The Begam 
was at Aligarh when she heaid of Gardner’s illness, and made 
hecself so ill byliuitying to his bedside that she too fell sick , 
and when the fever left him, he found she was lying in a state 
of the utmost danger at Khurja On the i8th, however, 
he was sufficiently recovered to resume his pen and inform 
Edward that he ‘ could ««drmk a bottle of claret (by order) 
every day, and make a shift to hobble across the room with¬ 
out assistance ” Blunt had returned, after all , but tiie state 

his health would not allow him to visit Gardner The 
Begam was brought round by bark and calomel, the heroic 
treatment of those days, '* Oh Loid • ” he concludes, 

" to-moriow I shall be 43 yeais old , what the d —1 were 
we born for ?” One is glad to find him adding that “ Blunt 
and I are entirely racommodUs*' 

Let us pass rapidly over the rest of the summer There 
were relapses of the fever, and Edward paid a short visit 
to his cousins at Kh&sganj The Covernoi-General was com¬ 
ing up the country, determined, among other things, to put 
an end to the practice of infiicting corporal chastisement on 
native seivants A Mr Dodd was fined Rs 400, “ by his 
Lordship’s orders , ” and a civilian named King, in 4 iis alarm, 
opened veins in his arms and legs, and died in the high Roman 
fashion, sooner than give up " wopping his niggers some say 
tt was to spite his creditors ” Gardner is going “ to burn bis 
dog-whips ” 

The year wore on The rains were late and the severe heat 
of the prolonged summer was unfavourable to Gat doer’s recovery 
But he continued to write two and three times a week to his 
dearest Edward,” conveying domestic gossip, news of his 
friends (Blunt above alljnteresting him) and f]|;iendly reports 
ofsemces as to* wine, &>rses, hookah snakes, and tents li\ 
Octooer, Gardner went to Cawnpore by river to meet Lord 
MoW, who d^as coming up the country by l^He same way of 
traveAin^, intent upon visiftng Lucknow, whete, as afterwards 
appeared) he had important business. Blunt was in trouble , 
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his appointment was of the, nature of what would now be calkd 
a Commissionenship/’ perhaps something more, of which he 
was in tliese days making over charge to an officer named 
Shakespear and Gardner's sympathetic spirit was much moved 
With Lord Moiva he had •been acquainted in Europe many 
years before therd is an obscuic allusion to thiSi m a letter 
written on his return to Khisganj after his visit to the Governor- 
General, where, referring to the Quiberon expedition of 1795 
and its disastrous failure, Gardner thus writes — 

“ The business made a great stir at the time, but his Lordship 
was strenuously defended and the constant attendance I 
gave him at the time the strong expressions he then favoured 
me with, and the offer he made me to accompany him to La 
Vended—he cannot have forgotten these things,*’ 

In the more than usual weakness of the gallant writer's 
grammar two things are still cleai—Gardner could not have 
been present with Holkar’s army till aftei 1795, as he was then 
in attendance on Loid Mona in Eqp3pe and he did not pre¬ 
sume upon the acquaintance so formed “ these things,.” he 
adds, ” if remembered, might give me claims of patronage , 
and therefore tt was convenient to say nothing about them I 
never asked for patronage in my life ” Not like Gahagan in 
thib * 

The Begam’s health continued to cause anxiety Gardner 
talks of her “ complaining ” and ” wheezing, ” and laughs at 
her obstinacy •about medicines, change of an, etc , but through 
all runs a genuine anxiety and constant thoughtful love, which 
the noble Muskm lady well repaid Another cause of anxiety 
arose from the growing complications of public affairs The 
Mahrattas were threatening in the Deccan , and their jackals, 
the Pindaris, weie already stirring and ravaging War with 
Nepal was procfaimed in November and opened disastrously f 
while It wa» quite possible that the Gurl^a Durbar would be 
supported by the Chinese Empire, to which Nepdl was tributary. 
There was little confidence felt in the Government, the finances 
were disorganised and so was the internal admimstraCion The 
process of depressing the great native landholders, which was 
to be carried out in the North-Western Provinces in after years, 
was only in its first stage, causing discontent and alarm without 
bringing^n piofit to the State or prosperity to the tenants 

Gardner’s knowledge of the country, his experience in affairs 
and the real earnestness of character which underlay his jovial 
maimer^ made him pecqjiarly sensitive lo all these depressing 
influences. In November war had become a reality itiHhe 
Nprth Colonel Carpenter entered the Dun, after &)rcing the 
Timti Pass , and the gallant Gillespie died, defeated by the petty 
fortress of Kalinga, or Nala-P^ni, in the 9ame valley Gardner’s 
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once fell upon Almora if the Gurkhas could fall 
l«ck,on KamauU, they might out-g^eral us * we ought to shut 
tUe approaches to the hills which he had noticed in the spring 
(Tapoban and Rikhikes) we should, in a word, cub off their 
retreat and make up in science what we wanjted in numbers 
In the midst of these cares he is full of his fun — 

" Stephen is too busy to write I Reading Ferdinand^ Count 
Fathom but lifts up his head to send his love, and observe that 
all the letters I write, are from htm ** 

He continues to supply all the information about Kamaun 
and Almora that he can pick up Then Edward moves up 
towards the Dun Delhi being the head quarters of operations, 
It was natural that the Resident’s Assistants should accompany 
iqihtary opera^ons, not to interfere in professional details, but 
to dose the hold of Government upon the .country, and con¬ 
ciliate the people 

Unwilling as Gardner is to ask for anything, his anxiety 
about his cousin’s welfare, his desire to be giving him help, 
and his wish to obtain active employment in his country’s 
service, begin to overpower his reserve “If they think I can 
be of use, though 1 have a great uneasiness at making the offer 
fikfearof a negative I should almost be ashamed to think 

they can possibly want me * I shall anxiously await your 

advice ” Hearsey, for one, is going , but Gardner cautions 
Edward against He?irsey’s imprudence ‘ Guard against that, 
and he will be useful ” Then, for a short time, Gardner givefe 
way to alarm on Edward’s account, fears he is running his 
head against a wall, conjures him not to enter Kamaun until 
a serious advantage has been gained elsewhere to redress the 
balance m men’s minds affected by late failures “ The point 
1 feel anxious about is your future I wisl\ 1 could be with 
you , not from the vanity of supposing that I could be of any 
use, from the ardent°and natural desire to be with you As 
for active business, on foot^ and amongst the mountams, my 
infirmities /orbid me , but for lolling on a bed, folding-up 
your letters, and getting tiffin ready, you certainly cannot have 
ray equal ” To modern Anglo-Indians, who go up to more 
remote and rugged places than Almora, and who have three 
permanent cantonments in that Province alone, it will seem 
strange that one of Gardner’s constant cares is about the 
nature and climate of the country “ I know not,” he says, 
** if yomhave noticed that the Muhamadans cut ©ff the corner 
OH which fhey write their .letters ” This practice, 
h«^ ^fnks, is due to their remembering that there was a part 

I i> i i j ii. 11' '<> 1. ...— - -. it —-—^— I.— — . 

^ f on all hut the last word, by the preseni Editor , the self 

w noticeable 
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IndlA whi^h tlicir great' rulers could never annex to the 
EmpHe in Its palmiest days they might defeat the armies 
of the Highlanders and take their forts , hold the country 
they coula not, guns could nat be taken about in such a place , 
the soldiers would buffer in winter from lung disease, in sum¬ 
mer from disordered livers, etc, etc • “ Should we not succeed, 
our Government will Have iisked its existence for a handful of 
snow ” Yet his anxiety to penetrate into these awful scenes 
and taj<e part in then conquest, is only increased as he thinks 
of his beloved Edward toiling there alone On 19th Novem* 
ber he writes —“If you see any obstacle to asking for me, 
have I your permission to apply to be attached to you ? , * 

I should not hesitate a moment, if I did not think it would 
come with more weight from you ' He professes his com*^ 
plete Ignorance of* “ Almora-lCamaun, ” but is going to 
“ consult Hodgson “—the well known JBrian Hodgson,* 
still “the gieat authority on Nepal” (Imperial Gazetteer, "K^ 
2/4) 

In the midst of this excitement comes intelligence that 
“ Blunt, in consequence of Shakespear’s measures, has forfeited 
his pass^e-monoy (Rs 6000) and is coming'up This* 

is not only a pleasure to Gardnei, from feelin'gs of old ftiendship, 
but a relief from serious personal wrong For some unexplained 
reason Shakespear was inimical to Gardner, on public grounds 
no, less than m a private character The gallant writer still 
doubts whethei* it will^ be worth while to occupy any of the 
territory of the Nepalese, except the Dun, which was rented by 
them—^he say^—for Rs 20,000 a year inclusive of the forest- 
produce (The Dun now yields nearly fifteen times that 
amount) TThe more he thinks of the attempt upon Kamaun, 
the more convinced he is of the temerity of it, “ even had we no 
other enemies^, but in our present situatidn, 'tis putting all 
on one throw of the dice against a stake of no value at all " 
This was on the 2ist November, yet before closing his letter all 
his views'change P S It appears that your army, 

when you get it, wil^ score as a false attack if we are otherwise 
successful At all events, it will help to divide their force and 
distract them, while it will prevent reinforcements going to 
Amar Sin^ ” (then campaigning against General Ochterlony 
beyond Simla), “op mature consideratiob this is my idea of 
the business, and for this I sit dov^n to write to you” this 
postscript). Such * is the vacillation of a resolute mind^ and 
gich mre the conditions tn which second thoughts are best 
For the words last quoted cqptamed a strgitegic inspiration in 

Still living (1S90) 
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Indeed, the adoption of ^he plan jvhich we see taking 
bjjr^ in this letter of the 2i8t, ultimately caused the surrender 
qI A.mat Smha, who became, by Gardner’s strategy, completely 
isolated , and this * led to the termination of the wSr and to a 
friendship with the Gurkha Durbar which' has never wavered 
since, and which bore substantial fruit in 1857, when they sent 
troops to aid the Government in its utmost need 
A week later Edward is icady to start, and this is the vtatu 
(Unt “ I imagine you ought to have a heavy head, strong legs, 
nimble heels, invulnerable armour, and a lively faith in God's 
mercy , for without all these your situation—on the first view 
of It-—appears most precarious ” Buf the other columns ought 
to prosper, and then all will prosper “ As long as we can 
•carry guns with us, everything will go on well ” But, in any 
case, “I can’t bear the idea of'•being idle when € could be of 
use I want to be with you D—n their money ! I’d serve 

for nothing a day, and find myself, rather than Se a piece or 
usqlcss lumber” By the 8th December, however, he had 
appaiently been, at last, oidcred to advance into Kamaun with 
Edward , and hts letteis cease for five months, during which his 
plan was carried out with complete success At the end of 
January 1815 the Province was invaded by a compact force 
of sepoys with some light field-pieces True to Gardner’s view 
of his character, the biave but injudicious Hcarscy was cut off 
and captured But the enemy pcisuadcd thepisclves that he 
was a Frenchman and could procuic them foreign aid , so they 
treated him well, keeping him in comfortable and honourable 
arrest in the fort of Almora Hkrakh Deo Joshi, the 
Cfumntra^ or minister, of the last representative of the Rajas 
dispossessed by the Nepalese, warmly espoused the British 
Side, and was in constant communication with Gaidner Al- 
gnora was taken by Colonel Nicholls, 26th Apiij, aftei a brisk 
cannonade, Gardnei was deputed to hold a conference with 
Bam SAh, the Gurkha General, and a convention was conclud¬ 
ed, by virtue*of which the Gui khas surrendered Hearsey, gave 
up all their fortified places, and dcpaited to Nepal with carriage 
and supplies piovidcd by the victors Gaidner remained for 
some time in and about Almora with his levies, cutting off the 
army of Amar Smha from all communication with his base, and 
firom all power of obtaining rcinfoicemcntq Och&rlony was 
thus enabled to drive him fitim one fastness to anothev, till at 
last the brave old man was constrained, by his 'own ojficers, to 
ciilbe to teirfls * ' 

Ottr iHUe episode of Indian I^istory might end here. Thanks 
to his own resolution and two millfons of money which he 
raised at Lucknow, Lord Moira met the Mabrattas and Pin- 
darfs* with even more immediate success , and, being foitunatc 
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ill the absence telegrat^hs and other rapid communication 
with London, finally consolidated the Company's Indian pos¬ 
sessions ^For this service he was created a Marquess ; but the 
sel^reliance which«he had shown) gave great offence in Leaden- 
hall Stieet He ha(f« in defiance of *the known policy of his 
masters, fought twenty-eight genial actions, captured a hun¬ 
dred and twenty forts* and made his country supreme through¬ 
out an entfre region as extensive as Europe, and he fell before 
pecuniary trouble, dying at Baiae on the Campanian shore, in 
something not much removed from a destitute old age (28th 
November 1826) 

A few more words will be enough for the subsequent for¬ 
tunes of William Gardner He continued to command his 
regiment—now the, 2nd Bengjal Cavalry—and served with* 
distinction as d " local Lieuten^t-Col-onel,” in Rajputdna In 
1822 he obtained a Commission in his old service—the British 
army—and tile Commission was, gracefully enough, made to 
date from 25th September 1803, when he left Holkar He 
served in Cential India in 1821, and in Aracan in 1825 , 
returning for good to KhSsganj in 1827 About 1830, he was 
visited at Khasganj, by “ Fanny Parkei,” the wife of a Bengal* 
Civilian, who published her recollections of India in 1850, under 
the somewhat inappropiiatc title of “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
m Search of the Picturesque ” Mrs Parker was by no means 
a pilgrim (or ' Hapi as she still more affectedly says in some 
places), and her wanderings were mostly in unpicturesquc 
localities and concerned with anything rather th-in scenery 
Accounts of the family (Archer) from which she was descend** 
ed , descriptions of native Zenanas and of field sports inter¬ 
spersed with more or less inaccurate accounts of Mughal history 
and architecture , the whole illustiated by sketches, fiom the 
author’s own pencil, of buildings, plants, anfmals, and hoathen 
idols , such, and such-like, is the farrago hbellt Nevertheless, 
the tieatment is blight and o'riginal, the work of a clever and 
sympathetic lady , and not the least valuable part is th’at which 
deals with Gardner and his curious story and his family life 

Gardner’s wife, ** the old Begam,” was a lady of distinction 
who lived the usual Zenana-hfe surrounded by younger ladies, 
princesses pf Delhi and other local illustrations It was the 
impression of Mrs Parker that these secluded ladies led rather 
dull lives, occasv>nally varied by acute fits of quarrelling She 
witnessed, the weeding of one of the girls to a scion of ^he 
Impe^al House of Delhi, and she gives an account of the 
ceremonies, which included twp customs, evidently, survivals 
from the old desert-Iife of the Mughals 0 nc was, that the bride¬ 
groom had to come to the house and carry off the bride ^with 
a show of force This was explained by the Colonel ‘ It is 
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' AH 6jd I'artar custom/* he observeA, “ for Hie bridegroom to 
light for bis bride, and carry her away vt et armu , this is still 
retained" The Pilgrim saw tlie scene, and relates how the 
prince came at night, with an«aimed retinue, and was refused 
admittance at the gateway of the outer* courtyard Never¬ 
theless, he carried off the young lady after^a siege and a sham 
fight “ The Begam/' adds she, “ would not omit a Timurian 
custom for the world ” The other singularity—at first sight 
not very intelligible—was that the husband, after getting his 
wife and carrying her home, bade hei put her foot through the 
opening of the litter, and touched her gicat toe with the blood 
of a goat which he slaughteied for the purpose. The practice 
is said to be peculiar to the House of Tamerlane 
* Anyhow, the Segam would not allow any “ old Timunan" 
customs to diop, and we may partly imagine the effect of 
such conditions of life upon a man who had been formed in 
youth as an aristocratic British Officei In person, Gardner 
was. tall and handsome, a mighty horseman and fond of sport 
He had been paitly educated in Fiance, too , and had a turn 
for reading, history, blue books, and even scientific works 
amused him , he was a bit of a mathematician, and could survey 
and make maps But his chief talent appears to have been 
a power of suiting himself to stiange conditions. The result 
was that—so far as one family went—a new species of the 
human race was formed, the Anglo-Mughal . One of Gard¬ 
ner's sons married a grand-daughter of the Emperor Shdh 
Alam , and the connection with the House of Delhi continued 
to be maintained, so that the deceased peer—Gardner's giand- 
son—was a complete Asiatic, as to language, dress, and habits, 
though iclated to sevetal noble houses in the Biitish peerage* 

^ At last came the end of so many expciientes in the shape 
of a peaceful death *’ Gardner died in hib bed, 29th July 1835, 
followed—a few weeks later—by his faithful Begam It was 
about this time, that his imaginary antitype was lenewing his 
youth in the serviciS of Don Carlos, another point of hope 
less difference between him and the real Gahagan To be sure 
Gardner was not an author , but he served his king in an un 
pretentious way, and, perhaps, his life was not less useful 
than if he had spent it with newspaper reporters Spam, 01 
in leaving decorated pasteboard at the London houses of the 
nobility (whom Heaven preserire) * 

ij I I I -.. T ■' ..— -.. 

the last edition of Burke we are infothied that '4he peerage •» dor 
MItint, though an heir evidently exists," a cuiious instance of a stream 0 
noble Brtlim blood sinking into the sands of A|ia 
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T he only principle which has guided me in selecting 
these stones /ibout Peter the Great, is, that they shall be 
interesting, picture^ue, and. If possible, new Exaggerations 
they contain, I have no doubts and flat fiction in some cases, 
perhaps , but stilly at the end, I hope that, taken all together, 
the picture they will give of one of the most extraordinary 
personalities in histoiy, will be a true one, and will faithfully 
represent the man and monarch as he was 

Piince Gohtzin tells a curious story about Peter’s birth, Which 
I have included, as, though not directly bearing on ray subject, 
It gives a picture of the Russian Court at the time, and a 
glimpse of the world into which Peter the Great was born 
Peter the Great’s father. Tsar Alexei, says Prince Golitzm, 
delighted to honour his Chancellor Matveiev, and, contrary to 
the custom of preceding Tsars, used to visit him at his own 
house, especially after his first wife’s death. 

Once, calling on his favourite, he found the table so neatly 
and tastefully spread, that he said ’^Your table is set so 
prettily, that I am tempted to stay to dinner with you , only 
you must treat me as an ordinary guest, and not let me give 
you any tiouble ” 

Matveiev prayed the Tsar to stay, and his wife and son soon 
appeared, followed by a young lady 

When dinner was served, the Tsar looking round at the com¬ 
pany, said to Matveiev, “ I always thought that you had only 
a son , I see now that you have a daughter, too • ” 

“ In truth, y6ur Majesty,” replied the master of the housd 
** I have only a son This young lady is not my daughter, she 
IS the child of Kynl Nariskin, one of my friends, who lives it) 
the country , my wife has taken her, to give her a good educa 
tion, and a future ” ^ • 

** God will reward your good work,” said Alexei 
After supper, when the Tsar was alone with the master of the 
house, he reverted again to Kynl Nariskin’s daughter, and said 
She is ^ pretty girl, and seems to have a good heart As she 
ts old enough for snairiage, you pught to find her a husband ” 
Your Majissty judges her tfuly,” replied Matveiev, ** we lov< 
her for lier good and beaytiful nature , sftll it will be difficul 
to nnd her a husband, for she has no fortune, and the dSwrj 
I can give her will be necessacily small ” ^ ^ 

” Then,” said the Tsar, ^ you must find her a husband net 
enough to marry her for her good qualities alone ” » 
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^'That will be difficult, indeed, your Majesty •’* replied 
Matveiev, ^ • 

** Not so difficult ds it seems, perhaps,*' replied the Tsar, 
^ well, thiftk the matter over, and I too will think of it” 

A few days afterwards, vislting*his Chancellor’s house again, 
the Tsar referred to the subject of their previous conversation, 
and abked Matveiev “ Have you considered the matter we 
spoke of on my last visit ? ” 

** Often, youi Majesty,” replied the Chancellor, ” but I have 
met with no success up to the present ” 

« Very good,” said the Tsar , “ I think, though, that I have 
solved the matter , I know a husband for her, an honest, good 
fellow, who IS well enough in himself, and is rich enough to 
take a wife without a dowry, and still more, he knows the lady 
already he loves her, and is anxious to marry her Still more, 
she knows him, and, though he has made no sign of his affection 
hitherto, still, I don’t think she is likely to refuse him ” 

“ In that case, I beg your Majesty to tell me his name 
Perhaps, I know him, too, and then I could make arrange¬ 
ments more easily ” 

“But,” objected the Tsar, “ I have told you that he is an 
honest fellow, and can make her happy what more do you 
wish ? You have only to ask the lady whether she will consent 
to my choice ” 

“ Since that is your Majesty’s wish,” replied Matveiev, “ 1 
can assure your Majesty that she will agree to ,your Majesty’s 
choice Still, to make the matter more certain, 1 must know 
the proposed husband’s name ” 

“Well,” said the Tsar, “since you wish to know his name, it 
IS I myself I ” 

Matveiev, at these woids, throwing himself at the Tsar’s feet, 
smjplored him “ For the love of God, your* Majesty * reflect 
before carrying out" your proposal You do not know how 
many enemies I have amongst your nobility, who envy me all 
the benefits you have loaded me with, and they will believe 
1 have led your Majesty into this marriage, to make sure of 
your Majesty’s future favours At least, spare me the danger 
of introducing the matter, and follow the old customs of the 
country Summon all the most noble maidens to your Court, 
and let Kyril s daughter, Natalia, come among then^ Choose 
her out, and then yom Majesty’s purpose v\uU be fuTfllled, and 
I shall be shielded from the haired and envy of 4;he nobles.” 
.V”Very just and reasonable!” iedited the* Tsar .“I shall 
loUbW your advice, and act as you say ” 

Biyity titoble maidens, Natalia^amongst them, were summon¬ 
ed to tbc Court of Moscow, on September 14th, i6yo, and 
he Ts^ar's choice fell upon Natalia, Of this happy maniage 
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was borti, m M$,f 30th, 1^72, a Pritice, to whom was giveft 
the name of t*eter ^ 

The young Prince’s horoscope was drav^ out by two monks— 
Simeon Polotski and Dmitri Rostorski,—who watehed the 
stars all night anckoccupied t^iemselves with foretelling futurity 
They saw that, when the young Pfince was born, a bright star 
burst out beside the planet Mars They regarded the star 
intently, and, from Its appearance, forecast thus the horoscope 
of the young Prince — 

“ This Prince,” they said, will mount upon the throne, and 
none of his fathers will be counted his equal, for the greatness 
and glory of his deeds His fame will grow from day to day , 
the world will be astonished at him, and, when he becomes a 
great conqueror, many shall fall beneath his sword He will 
subdue his jealous neighbours, and achieve so many and glori« 
ous actions as all * his forefathei s together have not achieved 
He will visit many lands, both near and far His own subjects 
will thwart him, but, in the end, he will carry his objects, after 
many revolts, and will make himself a name by land and $eii 
He will punish the wicked, reward the just, sustain religion, and 
undertake many hazardous enterprises All this have we 
seen in his star as in a mirror, and wc make over this horos* 
cope to your Majesty under our hands and signatures, that it 
may have the more faith and credit ” 

Ten years after, on Tsar Alexei’s and his son Feodor’s death, 
Peter was left^ co-monarch with his half-brothei Ivan , Ivan’s 
elder sister, Sophia, ruling as regent To commemorate their 
triple rule, coins were struck, with the heads of Ivan and Peter 
on the one side, and Sophia on the other 

Young Tsar Peter’s first achievement was to found a little 
regiment, with himself as drummer-boy—a regiment which was, 
and is, the most^famous in the Russian army Peter’s military^ 
mentor was Genoese, M Le Fort, who, besides teaching his 
pupil how to beat the recall for his toy-regiment, also, much to 
Peteris displeasure, insisted on initiating him into the pleasures 
of cold water, and teaching him to swim must not be 
supposed that Peter’s early dislike to cold water was racial 
It had really quite another cause When he was a baby, his 
mother had taken him across a ferry in a storm, and the terror 
of the wind and waves stamped itself so deep on Peter’s mind, 
that It wa? years Ijefore he could look upon a river or a lake 

Le Fort hardened him by • degrees, making him cross 
rivulets ^when *ottt hunting, and taking* him to the Ismailov 
garden, where he saw the boys diving and swimming ihi>the 
ponds At first, Peter would ^ot even look at them, but at 
last he went so far as to join m their aquatic delights By 
the time he had Reached his twenty fifth year, he was left 
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Ab$6lBte monarch by'the death of hts( brother Ivan, aitd the 
rebellion and imprisonment of the Eegent, Princcfes Sophia* 
Beter had amused himself during these years by warring with 
the Turks,'holding miniature naval reviews, sending embassies 
to Europe, and patching-up old posts ^ 

In i 6 g 7 he determined to explore the ci<alized world under 
the gui$e of an ambassador tp the European States, and set off 
from Moscow, through Livonia towards, Riga, under the name 
of Ester Mikhailof and the assumed title of Grand Com*> 
mander 

He and his suite, all their way through Livonia, had created 
a famine in the land At every stage they consumed three 
hundred pounds of bread, thirty bands of beer, thirty jars of 
brandy, forty pounds of salt, an ox, six sheep, thirty chickens, 
and vast quantities of hsh [It seems curious—a barrel of beei 
and a jar of brandy to every chicken-—but so says the chronicler, 
and we must believe him ] 

He also records that, in spite of all the profusion, the 
o^Si^rs of the staff grumbled all the way through Livonia 
On March 31st the embassy arrived at Riga It was the 
first time Peter had seen a town fortified according to European 
science He asked the Governor, Von Hatberg, to show him 
the fort and explain its plan, a request which Von Holberg, 
not perhaps unnaturally, refused 
Peter was offended by this refusal, and promised to avenge 
himself by investigating the fort as its conqueror, a scheme 
ho afterwards earned out Naturally, after thiS the embassy 
dtd not linger long in Riga, setting out a few days later foi 
Mittau, en route for Konigsberg, the capital of the future Fre¬ 
derick I, king of Prussia, then elector of Brandenburg At 
Konigsberg, they had a grand reception by the German 
Ct>urt Three squadrons of the Guard, on white, black and 
brown chargers, cam« out to meet them, pieced^ by trum* 
peters And sackbut and psaltery players, then came b com- 
,pany of infantry with gilded halberds. A detachment of 
, cavalry and lancers* with silver axes, followed Amongst 
Beter's staff wete six Kalmucks in Asiatic costume, armed with 
and arrows, forming a strange contrast to the splendidly 
armi^d soldiers of Germany During his stay at Konigsberg, 
Peter used to dress-up as a sailor, and go boating on the river 
In a little skiff, which he managed himself One d^, in the 
,( itreet, tlie young Tsar met a great German lady who wore an 
’ 4Snamfined gold watch, a miracle of skill quite »uftknown to the 
J >^^il^K^ite Prince Although he had tiever seen her bdfose, he 
wAibhce stopped her in the street, and pulling out her watch 
iUlTtbe chain, and, opening it, examined it for several 
In’perfect silence. Then, restoring it to the temfiec 
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bo^^ed low to her aod departed', still in silence, brood* 
in^ over what he had seen t 

At Konigsberg, also, when slightly elevated after dinner, he 
wanted to ftght a duel with Le Fort, his best friend and the 
counsellcnr of all his reforms ^ One of hts courtiers, however, 
caught him rounoShe arms* and held him till hts anger cooled 
Day after day the Tsar wandejed through the city, peering 
into workshops, and questioning, with inquisitorial tenacity, 
the craftsmen, mechanics aifd artisans of the town All the 
wood-turner shops were visited, till at last a friendly turner 
taught him to tuin amber mouth pieces for pipes, and the im¬ 
perial cuiiosity was satisfied 

They had fireworks, too, at Konigsbeig, with Russo-Turkish 
battle-pieces and Russian double eagles with tuple crowns 
At dinner with the Elector, one day, the Tsar’s Ivrath was rai^d 
to boiling point by an unlucky lackey who broke a beautiful 
Japanese dish Peter at once sprang on the offender with a 
sabre, and would have decapitated him for his clumsiness, had 
not the Elector forcibly intervened 

The embassy lingered a little longer in Germany, but Peter 
was impatient to reach Holland, where he hoped to learn ship« 
building and navigation, and lay the basis of Russian tiade 
and of a Russian fleet 

He chose Zaandam as hts head-quarters in Holland, and 
arrived there in August m a little boat which he himself had 
navigated down the Rhine 

Zaandam whs then, as now, a pretty little Dutch town, half-a- 
dozen miles to the north-east of Amsterdam Canals cut the 
city up into little islands—canals across the streets, canals m 
the gardens, canals round private houses, canals everywhere 
The city lies in a half circle round the great central canal- 
basin, whose bu«y wharves were the centre of Zaandam’s coqj- 
mercial wealth ^ 

All klon^ the mam canal, for six miles and more, a formidable 
army of windmills—windmills m tens, windmills in scores, wind¬ 
mills m hundreds—waved their white arms in the air^above their 
red and green painted wooden roofs A thousand or so wooden- 
houses, mostly one storey high, likewise painted red and green, 
made up the city of Zaandam when Peter the Great arrived 
Doubtless then, as now, the horizon was made hideous by rows of 
5^oung, tftm poplars^ looking like bottle-brushes stuck up to dry 
more monotonous even, because more alike, than the rows of 
palnis in Lov^r Bengal . 

tloiibtless then, as now, in Zaandam, the *Vraueii of the 
wore the quamt, stiff national head-dress, of blacK silk 
and white satin, withtdiamoifds, gauzCkand. lace, aifd a circlet 
of gol 4 filigree around the brows Doubtless theb, as now,. 
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thfi Idtl&iiAiik cAtts of the city were (3l|#p by great melancholy 
dogS) with a world-weary sadness iff 0tilk ieye% and its hundred 
canals were spanned by steep little brMges of wbod, looking as 
If they were only for ornament, but whose real use is to leave 
roOm for the barges ter pass beloljr ^Doubtles|,the streets, the 
bridges, too, the wharves, the barges, the houses, the windmills, 
the dogs and the milk-carts. were ail obstinately, persistently, 
painfully clean, so that one was afraid to step in the streets of 
^aandarn for fear of offending and soiling their superhuman 
purity 

By good luck, as Peter and his staff anchored by the Zaan- 
dam wharf, they saw onfthe quay a sturdy Hollander, one 
Gerrit Kist, who had worked for his Majesty sometime in 
Moscow , 

<Peter called him, confided to him his plans, and hired of him 
a hut of two rooms only, and built of rough-Hewn logs, where 
the Tsar of all the Russias dwelt for the rest of his stay in 
spotless Zaandam In the hut, at the time, lived an old 
Dutchwoman, whose rights of tenancy were bought out by 
the monarch for the magnificent sum of seven florins, and so 
Peter the Great made a home for himself in the place 

To return to the quay The Tsar leapt ashore, in red shirt 
and canvas trousers, and, mooring his skiff, with his suite, be¬ 
took himself to the inn, and gave himself out as a workman 
come to seek work at Zaandam The white hands and the 
well-filled purses of his suite made this incredible, however, 
even to the trusting people of the town Next day, Peter 
bought a carpenter’s outfit from the widow Oonees on the 
Upper Dyke, and went to work in good earnest, still with the 
itame of Peter Mikhailof He joined a boat builder’s gang, 
obeyed orders like the rest, pestered the gang-master with 
questions, and made his first step in the language by finding 
out the Dutch for v* His gang-master’s name yras Lynst 

Teenwiszoon Rogge, and he deserves to go down to posterity 
as the godfather of the Russian Navy The day following, 
he paid a call,on Vrau Hitmans, whose son, Thomas, had 
worked for him in Moscow The worthy Vrau, says the 
Cbromcler, received him cordially, as a friend of her son, and 
made him drink a quarter-pint of gin, which was all that, in 
her poverty, she could afford to offer him 

On quitting the Vrau, he made his way to the house of 
Vrau Antje Meetje, also the wife of one of his Dutch work¬ 
men m Moscow, and gave her the news of her good man, wU:h 
whomi'he said, *he had worked in the dockyards of the Tsar, 
He met, a httle later, a certain V^n Couwenhoven, who saw 
' mrotrgh his disguise, and through whom all Zaandam' soon learnt 
the identity of their illustrious visitor, Peter, however, had come 
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to Zaandam with sanE^j^alfi^s, and was not to be put by 
recognition^ or to unwiE^Hness of bis suite 
He ordered workmen's clothes for the whole party , and, 
on the Tuesday following, bought from the builder Harmens¬ 
zoon a \wo-oarod boat, foi;^ wjuch, after long bargaining, he 
paid the sum of Jb florins and a pot of beer, which they drank 
together like good comrades at.a beer-house near the 4 >ver- 
toom Next day, hb visited widow Willemszoon Musch, whose 
husband had served him m Russia, and shared her humble 
dinner in his capacity of hei husband’s former friend Peter- 
baas, as the Tsar got himself called by his Dutch friends, soon 
satisfled his curiosity about carpentr)!^ and turned his attention 
towards the mills and factories of oil, paper, ropes, compasses, 
sextants, telescopes and so on , 

“ Let me see” and “ Explain,” weie his favourite words, and 
he never left a factory until he had, in some sort, learned the 
art or trade there practised His quickness astonished his 
teachers, and his generosity delighted them , for he never 
omitted to bestow a rixdal (double florin) on the workman 
whose labour he had interrupted A day or two later, a letter 
fiom a Dutchman in Russia to his father in Zaandam, announ¬ 
cing the depaiture of the Muscovite embassy and the Tsaj*’s 
incognito, let the cat out of the bag *' You can recognise him,” 
he wiote, by his big slatuie, and by a convulsive trick he 
has of moving his right arm and head, and by a scar pretty 
visible on h^ right cheek ” The letter was read aloud in 
the baiber’s shop, and just as it ended, the Tsar himself 
happened to come in “ Our barber,” says the chronicler, ” as 
unable to hold his tongue as the barber of king Midas—for 
indeed all barbers are talkative folk—discovered, on the Tsar, 
the signs and traces mentioned in the letter , and as a barber 
can never remain silent, the news that one of the newly arrived 
strangers jvas the Emperor of Russiss; spread like wildfire 
through the city” All the world ran to the houses of honest 
Gerrit Kist and Van Couwenhoven, to ask if the news were true. 
Mrs Kist—whose maiden name was Miss Neel Macks—came 
to her husband and said, “ Gen it ! I can't stand-by any longer 
and hear you telling lies It is true, neighbours, Gerrit has 
deceived you, and the stranger is his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia” A day later the Tsar was taking a walk about the 
dam towards thp Zuiddijk, having aimed himself with a bag of 
plums, which^he ate as he sauntered along Soon some children 
gathered round him, a school, perhaps \ and to the pretty ones 
hd~gave plums, but fo the ugly ones he gave nonefV and 
the latter ^were very wroth and pelted the stranger with 
mud, so t&at he fted and hid in *1110 inn of the Three 
Swans ” 
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XbE Govortiord of the city beatd of it, abd published« 
l^roclamatioo, forbidding all the chydren of ^Zaandam to eai 
the Jilttitfs, or to pelt mud at the « illustrious stranger/’ whc 
was domialed in their midst, and Peter’s incognito was at ar 
end Consideration and invitations flowed Jn upon the Tsar 
The Buigomaster Joor, and th^ wealthy Nicholas Arendszooi 
Bloem sent word by the jnterpreters to invite their mastei 
to sup with them and eat fish prepared after the manner o 
the Dutvh , and the worthy Nicholas MeJkpot, member of th< 
Corpoiatjon and Doctor of Medicine, came to the hut to pay 
lespccts to the Royal Guest 

Then the merchant, Meijneit Arendszoon Bloem, came to 
Peter and offeted him his house in lieu of the wretched hut, 
and gained favour with the Tsar, as did Cornells Calf, a worthy 
of Zaandafn 

C T Johnston, C S 
{ To he continued) 
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With the reShtwe jRrime< iO?et 4/^ife Assurhftct. m the 

Dependefuy, 


T hose of ' readers who have a distaste for figures, had ^ 
better skipSbis articfe, Ind pass on to something which 
they may deem more attiactiv^ The subject is of great 
national importance^ as a sociaj, political, and economic problem, 
but It IS wholly impossible to approach it, without the introduc¬ 
tion of tabular matter We shall, however, keep the latter with'^ 
in as moderate limits as possible 

In the pages of the Calcutta Review, the • JourncUs of the 
Institute of Actuaries, the Royal Statistical Society and elsewhere, 
the present wntei has had occasion to bring the matter under ob¬ 
servation In January 1877, and December papgrs 

were read before tlie East India Association on the subject 
In the last mentioned case, there were four or five sections of 
the narrative omitted, a pledge being given that they would be 
made public later on, and we now proceed with the utmost 
brevity to fulfil that engagement Since Decembei 1888, certain 
important information has reached the writer affecting the long¬ 
evity of the natives of India, and this will be embodied in the 
present article The supreme importance of the subject 
we have said cannot be eipaggerated The first question, of 
couise, which every Englishman contemplating an Indian 
career, asks himself, is the chance of his suiviving his 20, 30, 
or 40 years of service the climatic risk to life, in fact, in India, 
as compared with Europe, Australasia, the Canadian Domi¬ 
nion, or elsewhere It is also of imperial importance, if we 
can show that the heavy dram on the manhood of the United 
Eingdom for the maintenance of our Indian Empire, is being 
gradually reduced, by reason of the steadily increasing lon¬ 
gevity of Europeans in the Dependeqpy There are grett 
differences of opinion on the subject one party going so far 
as to contend that Englishmen run as little risk in India as 
they do in England , while the other affirms that they rttp 
treble the risk, or, if not that, certainly double “the* risk, or, if 
not that, certainly a risk equal to half as much again, as they 
would in those climates supposed to be better adapted to 
Euiopeans Happily the truth admits of absolute demon 
stratiofi. Those gigantic beneficent Institutions, the Indian 
Service Funds* have at variious times had to summon the 
professional* assistance of eminent A^ctuanes of this country 
to^rd'port on their aiairs, and the*ddta thus incidentally 
accumulated are mo$t comprehensive, and of an absolutely 
trustworthy character* Thftre are, inched, few saentific problems 
bn which a. brighter fight has been thrown, than on those 
arising out of Anglo-'Indian Vital Statistics « 

- The following is a r^sum^ df the moie important contributions 
to the subject, which have appeared up to the present time — 
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iSS^.-^These are ftilly detailed up to last year, in an article 
the author of this Paper in the Caleutla Revum 
for March 1855, and which is reproduced verbatim 
in the Joufnul of the Institute of Actuaries for Octo¬ 
ber of that year 

l8yi—These are fully detailed for the period 1855 tq 
1871 on page ir of the June (iS/4) number of the 
fournal of tfie East tndia Association 
And the following is a list of documents affording further in¬ 
formation on the subject which have appeared during the period 
1871 to 1887, so far as the writei has been able to ascertain — 
(d") 1874—“ On the Rate of Mortality among Residents 

in India being subscribers to the Uncovenanted 
Service Family Pension Fund ** between 1837-1872, 
• by A J Finlaison, c B {Journal of tfie Institute of 
Actuaries, April 1874) 

f<rJ 1875—“On the value of European Life in India 
m Its Social, Political, and Economic Aspects,” by 
F J, Mouat, M D , F R c S {Report of tJie British Asso¬ 
ciation for that year) 

(d) 1876—“Onthe additional premium required for resi¬ 

dence in Foreign Climates," by JamesMeikle F F a and 
F i*A, published in the Assurance Magastm, Vol XIX 
fe) 1876—“Note on the Mortality among Europeans 

resident in India,” by T B S (piesumably Mr 
Sprague, late President, Institute of Actuaiies), publish¬ 
ed in the Assurance Magazine, Vol XIX 
(f) 1878—“ Vital Statistics of India ” [European 

Army], by J L Biyden, m,d , Surgeon Major, 
attached to the Sanitary Commissioneis with the 
' Government of India Calcutta, 1878 


(g) 1881—-“The Census of India Rate of Mortality 

and Duration of Life,” Vol I London Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1883 

^{h) 1885—“ On the Rates of Mortality among Natives 

of Jndia,” as deduced from the recent Census Returns, 
by'^G*‘F Hardy, FSS {Journal of the Institute ojf 
Actuaries, No CXXXVIII) 

(i) 1886The Annual Reports on Sanitary Measures 

in India," 1868-1866 London Eyre and Spottis¬ 


woode, 1887 * 

ijk) 1888—“The Public «Health of Iftdia,’* by Mr 

Justice Cunniijgham, of the High CouVt of Judica- 
ture, Bengal , read before the Society of Arfs am 
February 27th of last yean 

Report pf Mr Jariies Meikle, FF A and F I A, 
on the Oriental Life Insurance Company of Bombay. 
^ ^ii^mbay, Education Society’s Press iSpd 

be convenient to exhibit the results of l^he enquiry to 
1874, Aftcf this IS done by the following table — 
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* Sl^s fully explains itself The genei^id I’esnU i?, tlat 
'4feb Vahief of European life m India has unproved and 
^ ilV iitti^rovmg, and that this amelioration appears likely 
’^OonUnue None the less, compai mg the death ratfe m the 
'ilfengal Civil Service, certainly tlie most select class m all 
‘India, with what obtains at home, we find tliat per iO,oOO an- 
^urally these are — 


Age 

Home 

India 


99 

154 

35 

124 

187 

45 

170 

269 , 

55 

. 

286 

256 


At 55^ the mortality actually appears to be less than amongst 
•'the male population of England and Wales 

Passing on to consider the experience applicable to the 
period 1857-90, which includes the abnormal casualties by the 
Indian Mutiny, we have fit St, the paper (dj by Mt Finlaison 
of the National iDebt Office, read before the Institute of 
Actuaries 

The male subscribers to the Fund numbered 1,964, their 
wives and widows 1,765, their sons 1,492, and the unmarried 
daughters 2,031 The lives under observation were of the 
ifHost heterogeneous character, as may be inferred from their 
sames, compiising according to General Hannyngton—a most 
excellent authority, <Vho spoke in the discussion-—Hindoos, 
Armenians, British, French, German, Portuguese and Spanish, 
or the descendants of such , but no attempt seems to have been 
ah4de by the author of the paper, to discriminate between 
Europeans and Euras«ans, by which latter, as is well-known, 
Ihe ranks of the Fund are very largely recruited, and who aie 
eblcxired persons of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, 
the descendants of such Probably about two-thirds* we are 
'.lead* are permanently resident in India The* lives observed 
"Ijptore resident in the Presidency of Fort William, which is held 
m Include all the Indian Provinces, ot^lier than those -andfir 
%vernmerft3 of Madras and Bombay, and the male 
fUl^serltoa frere only admitted after parsing a strict medi- 
^ -about as par cent being, we are told, re- 
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The following table indicates the mort^ity per cent, per 
annum amongst tiie male subscribers, their wives and widows 


• 

Age ^ 

Male Subscribers 

Wives and Widows, 

20—29 

I 00 

186 

30-39 

1 69 

191 

40——49 

252 

204 

50—59 

40s 

177 

60—69 

848 

404 

70—79 

1408 

, 


Up to 39, the njortality is lower than amongst the Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Servants according to Mr Samuel Brown, late Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, a most experienced and 
competent authority, but, after 40, it is considerably in excess. 
As to the wives and widows, the death-rate is throughout in 
excess of that applicable to European Civil and Military Ser¬ 
vants, according to the same authoiity At ages 2, 3 and 4 
the European children die faster than those of the Uncovenaqt- 
ed, but the sons of the latter throughout, up to 19, appear to be 
better lives 

These figures may be compared with the results of an en¬ 
quiry into thp same Fund by the writer of this article, which 
are given in columns 2 and 3 of the table on page 47 

The question of race is of the very essence of Mr Finlaison's 
enquiry The great bulk of the lives appear to be indigenous 
We have not seen Dr Mouat’s paper (c), but an abstract is 
given on page 207 of the Transactions of the British Associa¬ 
tion for 1875 'The worthy Doctor, as is well-known, contends^ 
that selected Eutopeans resident in Indian aie insurable at rates 
similar to those applicable to Englishmen in England, but 
he stands absolutely alone in that contention, no less than 25 
different eminent authorities, numbeimg six §x-Eresidents of 
the Institute of Actuaries, and two ex-Presidents of the Royal 
Statistical Society having recorded a contrary opinion This 
particular point is very fully treated in the papers of 1874 and 
1B88, rq^d Wore the East India Association, and the resulting 
discussions, whi(;h are fully reported m the Journals of the 
Association ^ • 

Mr,, Meikle is the Doyen of British Actuaries, and hts paper 
f^l/is entitled to everyeonsideration His figures are applic¬ 
able to lives in the Presidency of Bombay, European and 
Native, during thd years 1865-1873, as obtaincS from the 
VOL, XCiii ] 4 
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of the Health officer and the Censuses, with the fol- 
lowfng results j— 


p' 'll *1, 1 , ' ::^rr=::.= 

Years 

» 

• Deaths per^i,cxxx » 

Bombay 

• 

England 

1865 

23 I 

232 

1867 

123 

21 7 

1869 

205 

223 

1871 

197 

226 

* 8/3 

179 

‘.. . 1 


Mr Meikte no doubt utilized the figures as he found 
them, hut It IS clear that his data must have been faulty. 
Why should The deaths in Bombay be about one-half what 
they Were in England in 18^3 ? Again the ratios for Bombay 
are not reproduced with anything like similarity from year 
to year, aa, is the case with like ratios for England, but, on 
the contrary, exhibit all sorts of eccentricities We have not 
the text of the paper before us at the moment, but it is clear 
that the results cannot influence the present discussion 
Mr Sprague’s paper (e's has reference to 90 insured lives 
during a period of 18 years, presumably 1857-/5. ^ud the results, 
so far as they go, may of course be absolutely relied on The 
lives are continued under observation, not only during residence 
in Indit, but also after retirement to Europe or elsewhere, a very 
nni^rtant point for Insurance Offices Without quoting the 
taUcs, the following general conclusions are anved at (i), the 
i%ures are too limited (to admit of absolute deductions, (2), but 
they indicate the line which future investigations on fhe subject 
ought to take (3) Thus, the lives should continue under ob¬ 
servation after retirement from India (4) The figures support 
the view that the mortality during the first nine years was much 
in excess of what it was during the second nine years, and that 
hence there is a distinct tendency towards improvement of late 
years 

We have carefully gone through Dr Bryden’s bulky l^olumes 
(/), but although there is much that is interesting therein, there 
bearing on the point immediately under discussion The 
ligAites* having reference to the rank and hie of the Eurl^pean 
and Hatlve Armies of India, can hardly be accepted as a guide 
tQ the required assurance premiums for •the whole European 
of India. 
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The average strength of the European Army in India during 
the five years ended 1876, was 58,198 
The follqwtng is the annual death-rate per 1,000 of Strength 
for the five ypars i8;^l 75 of the European Army in India, in 
relation to age , the deaths during the voyage home and after 
arrival at Netley, being charged to India — 

Under 25 1162 

25 to 29 1502 

30 and upwards ••• 25 28 

Of the three Presidencies, Bombay is the healthiest, then follows 
Madras, and lastly Bengal, the difference being especially against 
the latter up to the age of 29 

The following is the annual death-rate per i^ooo of strength 
of the European Army in India — 

1864-1869 . , 23 56 

1871-1875 ... 1692 

The following is the average annual death-rate, discriminating 
the Presidencies, for the five years 1871-75 of the European 
Army in India, per 1,000 of strength, in 

Bombay . 15 20 

Madras . , 17 02 

Bengal 18 50 

For the five years ending 1876, it is given as — 

Bombay ... ... 1157 

Bengal ..4 . 1313 

Madras , .13 70 

It will be seen that these figures compare very favourably with 
similar figures applicable to Europeans in India, elsewheie in 
this paper, and justify to a considerable extent Dr Mount’s 
conclusions The reasons appear to be chiefly (i) That the 
average age of the*lives under observation is very low, only 
2 per cent of .the whole strength of the Arifiy being over 40 
(2) That the utmost facility is given for invaliding to Europe. 
Thus taking the period 1871-75, more than per cent weie 
invalided during that time, all the sickly men being weeded out 
and sent home from year to year (3) That a large proportion 
of the Army now obtains comparative immunity from risk, by 
removal, during the hot season especially, from the plains to a 
hill climate. 

The annual deatl^-rate per 1,000 of strength among the women 
of the European Regiments in Iifdia for the five years 1371-75 
was 25 2C^ and among the children 7143, of* which latter, about 
a cle^r^alf die before attafnmg the age of one yeat *• 

During the period 1864-75. pf the deaths amongst European 
soldiers, 69 per cent wefe from fevers, dysentery, and liepatitis. 

The conditions peculiar to women, and circumstances insepar¬ 
able from a compulsory residence^tn India, seem to determine in 
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their case a death-rate much above that normal for the men 
During the period 1860-69, the deaths amongst the women were 
43 28 per 1,000, of which more than one-half were frpm cholera 
dysentery, and fevers In the period 1871-75, it was 25 20 
per 1,000, cholera had almost disappeared comparatively, about 
one-half of the deaths being still, however, from fever, dysentery, 
and cholera 

As to the children, on the experience of the period 1860-75, 
diarrhcea, convulsions, and dentition appear to carry off a 
clear half of them 

The period of the year in Bengal which is healthiest for 
Europeans, is most fatal to the Natives The following is cu¬ 
rious, indicating the mortality during the hot and cold months — 


Hot Months 

Cold Months 

European Army of 
Bengal, i860 69 

Native Aimy of 
Bengal, 1864 73 

European Armv of 
Bengal, 186a 69 

Native Army of 
Bengal, 1864-73 

62 4 

37 4 

376 

62 6 


The hot months are from May to October, and the so-called 
cold months from November to April inclusive 

The death-rates per 1,000 during the 10 years 1867-76 in 
the Native Army of Bengal, arc returned as varying from 2041 
in 1869 to 13 50 in 1874, a peculiar feature being that 20 per 
cent of the Native mortality is from respiratory diseases, 
against 5 per cent amongst Europeans 

In the Jails of the Bengal Presidency, the average death-rate 
per 1,000 during the 9 years 1859-67 was 2948, and during 
the 9 years 1868-76, 15 62 

We give these figures as they are obtained from the Reports, 
but there are many points which seem to require* explanation 
No details are given in the Reports as to who prepares and 
forwards the returns 

In the census of British India taken in 1881, (g) above, 
natives and persons belonging to other nationalities, so far as 
death-rate is concerned, are not discriminated 

The population of British India was in millions roughly as 
follows - 

Hindoos , 188 Millions 

Mahomedans 50 do «. 

A,bongin^ls ,6J^ do 

Buddhists do 

Christians fnearly] 2 ^ do 

TTliftre were also 85,397 Parsees The English-speaking non- 
KaltVjp population is given at 203,558, including Eurasians 
The adult British-born males were 77,173, of whom 55,800 were 
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in the Army Thus, as compared with the huge Native popular 
tion, the number ‘of Euroj^eans is so small as hardly to affect 
the results as to the whole population After exhausting the 
enquiry, Jtherefore, as to Europeans, we shall deal with Natives 
under a separate acid distinct head 

Mr Hardy’s paper (h) also has reference exclusively to 
Natives, and we shall treat it under that head in the same way 
We have had th^ whole of the Annual Reports on Sanitary 
Measures in India {J) before us, and have examined more 
especially that last issued, comprising also Miscellaneous 
Information up to June 1887,” contained in Vol XIX The 
mortality amongst the general population all over India 
IS given, as in 1884, at 26 44, and, as in 1885, at 26 12 The 
deaths per i.ooo per annum amongst the European troops in 
India, are given as.follows — . 


Period 

Mortality 

per 1,000 of strength 

1878-79 

1934 

1878 

21 46 

1879 

2428* 

1880 

a 4 8st 

i88x 

16 86 

1883 

12 07 

1883 

1088 

• 1884 

12 $6 

1885 

I 4 55 t 


The deaths per 1,000 in the Native Army of India were in 
1884, 1050 , and m 1885, 1367 J 
Mr Justice Cunningham’s paper we have not seen, but 
there is an absfiact of it in the Daily News^ of 28th Febru-. 
ary x888, which goes into the matter in v 5 ry general terms, and 
from which we do not deem it necessary to quote 
Finally we come to (/) Mr Meikle’s Report on the Oriental 
Insurance Company of Bombay, for the tripnnHim ending 
31st December 1888 

This Company was established in Bombay in 1874, with a 
Capital paid up of ;^io,ooo, subsequently increased to 5.000 
its speciality being the insurance of Native and European lives 
at a rate of premium applicable to European lives in India 
It was the hr^t Company to asihre Natives to any large extent 
The^ enterprise seems ^itherto to have answered fairly well 

* Excluding troops serving m Afghanistan 
t Excluding troops on*active sftvice in Bugnah • 

I Including troops on service in Egypt, but excluding those on active 
service in Burmah 
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As at 31st December 1889, the Funds were ;^4i 3,250, the 
Pretniuna Income 16.255, and interest ;^iSj 567, Sundries ^^201 
or a total of ^^“132,023 ,* while the New Premiums in 1889 
were actually ;£'20,507, the Expenses of Management being 
jCi 7,094 The total Policies jn force wejre for ^>'2,722,190 
Those of our readers who are * fati^iliar with such enterprises, 
will certainly recognise these as very considerable results 
But the important matter for present purposes, is as to the 
mortality of the Members In the Report there is no Valuation 
Schedule similar to that required under our Act, nor does 
the Actuary give us any clue to the nationality of the Members, 
or the table of mortality used in his valuation In a speech 
made by the Manager of the Company at the Meeting, he is 
reported to have said “ I attribute the present position of our 
business chiefljf to the intelligent appreciation by the Native 
population of our system of Life Assuran'ce ” Then we find 
from the Indian Press f that during 1881, of the 966 Life In¬ 
surance proposals made to the Company, only 355 for ;£‘i44,65o 
were from Europeans and Eurasians, and 611 for a 203,978 were 
from Natives Thus roughly two-thirds of the applicants were 
Natives, while the proportion of European to Native Assurance 
was as 3 to 4 

’ To all intents and purposes the Company is more likely to 
attract Natives than Europeans, and hence the mortality of 
the latter is a very curious and interesting problem Finan¬ 
cially the result of the valuation, which was what is known 
as a 3 per cent “nett”| one, was satisfactory, a surplus 
of ;^i8ooo having been assumed 

But independently of these Reports, we have elsewhere ob¬ 
tained absolutely ti ustworthy information as to the mortality 
amongst the insurants of this Company, to the effect that, as to 
Europeans, it is equal to 50 per cent in excess of what is 
•known as our ** H ]V{or Healthy Males ’ If able, the most 
perfect known to Actuanes, and as to Natives, it is actually 
only equal to that under this “ H M ” Table The Policies in 
force at the end of 1889, were in number 9,501, quite suffi¬ 
cient as to lives for a very respectable average. 


* Here and elsewhere throughout this aiticle the rupee, both as to pre¬ 
miums sod sums insured, is, as is usual in such ctses, taken at the norm il 
rate of zs sterling At the moment the rate of Exchange, tLondon or 
Calcutta, IS about ir sd per rupee * . 

t Calcutta, Enghshman, i6lh May \882 , 

% The *^nett **" pure, *’ er “ normal '* premium, as it is indiscrunmately 
called'm insutande phraseology, is the result obtained from the fuhda 
mental data df interest and mortality, without reference to any addiuon, 
or loading/^ to covei charges of Management 
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Collecting all these figures applicable to the period 
1871-1890, and excluding Native lives, we have the follow¬ 
ing results placed so far as practicable in juxta-position - 
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Columns (s) and (0 have reference to a paper (a) by Mr 
Samuel Brown, late President of the Institute of Actuaries, 
read before the British Association at Bath in 1864. Columns 
(w)f Qe) and (y) were elicited in the discussion on Mr Finlaison's 
paper, of which results in columns (u) and (v) These latter re¬ 
sults, It must be mentioned, have reference to the decade ending 
at the previous age thus at age 30, the hgures cover the ages 
20 to 29 inclusive, and so on As to the ** Albert Assured 
lives, ” column (y), these are the results of Assurances continued 
after fresh medical examination and at increased rates in the 
Commercial Union, on the failure of the former Company Mr 
Young, the Actuary of the Commercial Union, says ** The com¬ 
parison runs in about the same manner to the end of the table ” * 
It will be seen, then, that there is not much to disturb the 
conclusions covered by the Statistics for Jthe period 1858 to 
1871, of which a Synopsis has been given 
The Report on the Census of India is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment To all who have been in that marvellous Dependency, 
there are certain Chapters, as, for instance, that on “ Caste, 
which tend to bring the whole scene again vividly befote the 
mind’s eye Every body remembers a famous passage in 
Macaulays Essays^ wbdre he says of Edmund Buike, that, al¬ 
though the latter had never been in India, his mind and fertile 
imagination enabled him to draw a more accurate and pic¬ 
turesque image of life in the cities and towns of that De¬ 
pendency, than many whose home it had been for a lifetime 
But for a most graphic and absolutely faithful picture of 
bazaar life in a Great Indian city, we commend our readers 
to a passage in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia^ commencing 

" The painted streets alive with hum ofjnoon, 

The traders cross-legged *mid their spice and grain, 

The buyerjci with their money in the cloth. 

The war of words to cheapen this or that 
The shout to clear the road 

ahd SO on <. we wish we had room for the whole passage* 
There is something pathetic, too, in the inexorable figures ap¬ 
plicable to the British sojourners Here are some 60,000 or 
70,000 lads from the high-w%ys and byc-ways of England, and 
the hills and glens of Scotland, encamped in the midst of this 
Stupendous population, between whom and themselves there 
is a great gulf fixed, wide as' the poles asunder, in all that 
relates to social habits and religion But we must* pass on to 
the mjttter immediately in hand. * « 

.'"'' I ' 

* Discussion Instit&te of Actuaries 26th*March 1888. 
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The following table ludicsites the mortality per cent, per 
annum amongst thd Natives of India — 


• 

Age 

Males 

Females 

20—24 

I 91 

2 21 

25—29 

2 07 

2 31 

30—34 

2 26 

2 41 

35—39 

2 48 

2 52 

40—44 

2 81 

2 67 

45—49 

3 28 

• 293 

50—54 

403 

3 43 

55-59 

4 80 

4 44 

Co—64 

672 

625 

65—69 

990 

915 

70-74 

14.20 

1350 

75—79 

21 00 

20 50 



a.. —.—.. 


and the following table indicates the " expectation of Ufe/‘ 
or mean after lifetime, applicable to every tenth year of age 
amongst the natives of India, as compared with similar results 
for England —, 


Age. 

India 

Combined Provinces 

England 

English Life Table 

Age 

• 

Males 

Females 

Males 

BSB 

0 

2367 

25 58 

39 91 

4185 

B 

10 

3400 

3342 

4705 

4767 


20 

2855 

2844 

3948 

4029 


30 

23 80 

2448 

3276 

3381 

■SB 

40 

• 1490 

2003 

2606 

27 34 

40 

SO 

1393 • 

1496 

. «9 54 

2075 

50 

60 

9 ^S 

979 

1353 

1434 

60 

70 

. 544 

5.63 

845 • 

902 

70 

80 • 

2 87 

2 88 

493 

5*26 

80 

90 

t 00 

. 91 . 

284, 

301 • 

90 
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Thtoughout the table, with c^tain trifling exceptions, the 
expectation of the female exceeds that *of the male, just as 
it does in England, but the superiority of English life continues 
very manifest from birth to the extremity of, life This 
disparity, no doubt, arises-largely fronr the extraordinary 
infantile mortality in India At birth, in England, the 
** expectation ” of a male is 39year^ and a female 41,^ 
while m India it is only 23,^ and 2 $^^ respectively 
The following table shows the difference between the mortality 
of Eutopeans generally and the mortality of Natives of India 
The table has reference to males only, the column applicable to 
England being according to Dr Farr's observations, 1841 



Mortality per cent , 



per annum. 


Age 



Age 


India 

England 

Farr, 1841. 


20 

185 

•92 

20 

30 

2 18 

96 

30 

40 

266 

I 21 

40 

50 

366 

185 

50 

60 

6 12 

340 . 

60 

70 

12 18 

7 34 

70 


The mortality in India then is manifestly greatly in excess 
of what It is m Europe Roughly, at ages 20 to 70, it is 
about double, and at the earlier ages very •much more than 
double The causes are chiefly, in dll probability, the com¬ 
paratively imperfect sanitary conditions obtaining in India, 
and the hereditary deficiency of stamina in the poorer 
classes of m|iny Native races, arising in the mam, no doubt, 
from a traditionally scanty and inferior supply of food 
It is to be observed that the expression “males" in the 
Census Repoit “ includes all kinds and degrees of Natives" from 
the savage hill tribes, with their stone weapons for the purpose 
of warfare and the chase, to the cultivated Hindu ^r Mahom- 
medan gentleman, who has- taken his degree of M A 
at one of our great universities These are the two extremes 
of the social scale in India, and we apprehend that* there is 
no approach to any such disparity of condition in England, 
qcm: ludedd, in any country of Etirope. * Thus, while the lives 
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of Natives of India are manifestly uninsurable in the mass 
at European, or, indeed, any*other rates, we have the highest 
testimony to the fact that selected Native gentlemen, such as 
those comprising the heads of departments in the Government, 
in CommiSree and in Law—Natiycs, m a word, who have “ a 
local habitation and a name can be insured at premiums not 
in excess of those applicable to Englishmen in India 

Passing on to consider the premiums for life insurance in 
India, by the kindness of a coirespondent in Calcutta, the 
wiiter IS able to supply the following list of Offices woiking in 
the Dependency — 


Office 

E^tab 

lished 

I ite, Fire, 
or Marine 

Mutual 01 
Pro 

pnetary 

Represen 
ted In 
Ipdia 

Head Office 

« 

Alliance 

1S24 

LF 

P 

A 

A 

London 

Church of England 

1840 

L F 

P 

A 

Do 

Cuy of Glasgow 

1838 

L 

P 

A 

Glasgow 

Commercial Union 

1861 

LFM 


B B 

London 

Imperial 

1820 

L 


A 

Do 

Liverpool & London & G]obe 

1836 

L F 


A 

Do 

London & Lancashire 

1862 

L 


B B 

Do 

New York 

*845 

L 

M 

A 

New York 

North BiUish 8 e Meicantile 

182} 

LF 


BB 

Edinburgh. 

Northern 

1836 

LF 


A 

Aberdeen 

Oriental 

1874 

L 

p 

BB 

Bombay 

Positive 

1870 

L 

p 

BB 

London 

Pi evident 

1806 

L 

p 

A 

Do 

Queen 

1857 

L F 

p 

BB 

Liverpool 

Koyil 

1845 

L V 

p 

A 

Do 

Scottish Impellal 

1865 

L 

p 

A 

Glasgow 

Standard 

1835 

L 

p 

BB 

Edinburgh 

Sun Life of India 

1890 

L 

p 

B it 

London 

Universal 

*834 

L 

p 

BB 

London 


The letters in the fifth column indicate whether the office 
has a Branch Board in India, or is meiely represented by 
Agencies The number of those Offices which really do any 
business may be counted on the fingers of one hand, but 
we have considered it desirable to include every Company, 
which is in any way represented , 

The following table shows what is now charged on the 
non-profit scale for a whole-life assurance, so far as we have 
been able to obtain the paiticulars We must refer our 
readers tc^ works on assurance for an explanation of what is 
meant by “ withqut-profit" rates of premium for insurance. 
Th*s expression, in a word, hak reference to the prime cost of 
such assurance, and is, therefore, for our immediate purpose, 
the standard of comparison, as between one Office •'and 
another — 
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These, a*t we have said, arfe the ** non profit rates ” What are 
called the with-profit rates " are simply Premiums in excess 
of the esjtimated prime cost, that excess being returnable to 
policy-holders in the proport;^onpf 75, 80, 90. or 95 per cent, 
as the case may be, of the whole profits realized at intervals, 
vaiying from one to seven years. These with-profit rates," 
eventually, in many bases, offer possibly a better bargain to 
policy-holders than the “ non profit rates , ” but that enquiry 
is too complicated to be undertaken here, and might lead to 
endless controversy with the different Offices interested We 
have preferred to quote the non-profit scale, as being sufficiently 
fair to all concerned, and for every immediate practical purpose 
The following table is a condensation of the preceding, so 
as to bring the points into closer relation, but we warn out 
readers, that they* must not come to any definite conclusion 
as to the merits of any particular Office, without reading the 
Prospectus and Form of Policy proposed to be issued The 
matter, even as we have endeavouicd to simplify it, is a good 
deal more complicated than at first sight appears — 

Life Assurance Pfcimums for India corrected to the latest dates 

Mean of the Civil and Military Annual Rates for Assurance of £100^ er 
Rs 1 000, without participation in Profits 




• 



Ages 






25 

.. 

35 

45 

55 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

d. 

■ 

3 

4 

• 

5 

3 

17 

0 

4 

»7 

0 

6 

9 

11 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

I 

0 

6 

17 

0 

2 

17 

5 

3 

7 

2 

4 

7 

0 

A . 

0 

4 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

I 

0 > 

6 

17 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

14 

8 

4 

13 

7 

6 

6 

0 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

0 

5 

4 

9 

7 

I 

10 

3 

3 

2 

3 

12 

I 

4 

5 

10 

5 

14 

0 

3 

rT 

6 

.3 

17 

3 

5 

I 

8 


• • 


3 

5 

0 

• 

3 

17 

o* 

4 

15 

0 

6 

9 

0 








• 
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Those of our readers or their friends, who contemplate an 
Indian career, and propose to insure their lives, ^ould con¬ 
sult the three preceding tables, which*taken in connexion with 
the corresponding prospectuses, may be considered as quite ex¬ 
haustive on the subject, so far as non-profit whole-life premiums 
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are concerned The rates also in certain cases apply to Native 
gentlemen as well as Europeans On retiring to Europe, in¬ 
surants, (it must be borne in mind,) are placed on the European 
rate applicable to the* age at vi[hic{;i the policy was* effected 
Hence, a critical study of the European rates and conditions 
of assurance, is of as much miportance as an examination of the 
terms applicable to India, 

We have only to add, that we have no interest in any par¬ 
ticular Office, cither as Director, Shareholder, Policy-holder, or 
otherwise 

Behold then the conclusion of the above matter — 

The results as to European mortality in India, where not 
obtained by trained actuarial experts, are to be 
, received with great reserve 

The dtetum that assured lives of Europeans residing in that 
country, are subject roughly to a death-rate, go per 
cent all round in excess of the “ H M ” results, is 
* near the truth 

Thus, taking the Office whose terms for assurance are low¬ 
est, the average premiums at ages 25 to gg inclusive, 
are 55 per cent in excess of those for England 
In the absence of the figures in detail, no Office as yet in¬ 
sures even “ selected ” Natives of India at similar 
rates to those applicable to Englishmen in Eng¬ 
land. The Offices have been looking forward with 
great interest to the results shewn in this year’s 
census of India, and ptopose continuing their 
investigations later on. 



Art V.—journey OF PADRE MANUEL GODINHO 
S y FROM INDIA TO PORTUGAL, IN THE 
YEAR 1663, ^Y WAY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


I F we had a Hakluyt Society in India, the whole of Padre 
Godtnho's journey from India, through the Persian Gulf, 
to Bosrah, thence through Mesopotamia to the Port of Alexan- 
dretta, by the Mediterranean to Marseille!!, and from France to 
Portugal, might be published Such, however, not being the 
case, 1 avail myself of the hospitality of the Calcutta Review to 
present the most interesting portions of the nariative to its 
readers 


This Jesuit father was seijt by the Viceroy of Portuguese 
India to the Court of Portugal, probably on a political mission, 
to inform it of the losses incurred by the Crown, by land 
and sea, and in commercial affairs, in consequence of the 
encroachments, in Asia, of other European nations, chiefly the 
English and the Hollanders , though he abstains from alluding 
to the objects of bis mission He left India in December 1662, 
and arrived, at the end of October 1663, at the Court of 
Portugal, where he must have met with a very favourable 
reception, since he aftei wards left the Society of Jesus and 
^ became a secular "priest Secularisations being even less fre> 


quent among Jesqits, than among other religious orders, and 
more disliked by them. Padre Godinho must have obtained 
permission to leave the Society in Rome, through the intei- 
cession of the Court of Portugal 

/ When Padre Godjnho left India he was greatly impressed with 

the diminution of the Portuguese ter> 
Biief account of^hc rise ntories, and he compares the Portuguese 

power m As« to the four stagis of 
human life,-w-namely, infaycy* youth, 
manhood, and old age Its infancy began with the dis¬ 
covery of India by D Vasco da Gama, during the reign 
of the King D Manuel, and lasted 24 years, till tha^ 
monarch's death During the reign of D Manuel, Goa 

and MalaciAi were taken from the Moslems , the forts of 
Ormuz, Cochin, Caltcut, Maldiva,-Socotra, Angediva, Quilon, 
Colombo, Chaul,* Paism, Ternate, Cranganqre and Soifala were 
built, aQd'tlie kings of Ormuz, of Tidore, of Ceylon, of the 
Maldive, of Melipde, of Zanzibar, &c, became tributary , 
whilst others sought peaoe and desired to triide Wtth th^ Portu¬ 


guese, 
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The youth of Portuguese India extended through the 35 years 
of the reign of D Joao III, during which it grew and ex¬ 
panded Towns were founded and establishments set up in the 
territories of friendly kings who ceded sites for them, or in such as 
were conquered by arms Among these were, on the Coromandel 
Coast, the city of St Thomd, or Meliapore, of Negapatam and of 
Jafnapatam, the capital of a kingdom, winch belonged for many 
years to the Poituguese, in the Island of Ceylon, the towns 
and forts of Galle, Ncgumbo, Baticola and Tiinquimale, and, 
on the northern coast, the towns of Bassein and Damaon, 
with many villages along the whole coast of Cambay, which 
still belonged to Portugal The forts of Diu, of Chale in 
Malabar, and of Ma^ao in China, were built Victories were 
«, as numerous* as the battles fought, and the latter as many as 
the days of the year By sea and by land the Portuguese 
alternately conquered the Zamoiin, the king of Bantam, the 
Sultan Bahadur of Cambay, the kings of Acheen, Mangalore, 
and many others 

The age of peifect manhood was reached in the reign of 
D Sebasti&o, and lasted from 1561 till 1600 At that time the 
tendency of the Portuguese was already rather to conseive old, 
than to make new, conquests Nevertheless, a fort was built at 
Mombassa, to ensure the possession of that country , three in the 
Canara province, vtjst Mangalore, Barielore and Onore , one at 
SinSo in Pegu, with the forts of Sena and Jete on the rivers of 
Cuama, and the town of Golim m Bengal * The Poituguese 
fought valiantly to defend their possessions against their enemies, 
who attacked them with powerful armies Adil Khan, of Bijapur, 
assaulted Goa, and the Nizam of Chaul, the Zamorin of Ch&le, 
and the king of Acheen besieged Malacca, but all these 
attacks were repulsed This epoch of ^ Portuguese India 
is considered to «have been the most flourishing, because, 
after conquering or pacifying its foes, the State enjoyed all 
the blessings of peace The ships of the Portuguese now sailed 
with safety in eveiy sea, being no longer exposed to attack by 
the Mosleifls as formerly, as they had secured the command of 
the principal sea routes, partly by building forts on shore, but 
chiefly by then fleets Rich fleets arrived from Japan laden with 
silver , from China they brought gold, silks and musk , from 
the Moluccas cloves , from Sunda spices and nutmegs , from 
Bengal all kinds of costly cloths , from Pegu valuable 
rubies , from Ceylon cinnamon , from Masulipatam diamonds , 
ifrom Slanar pearls and seed-pearls, from Acheen benao^n , from 
ike Maldives amber , from Jafnapatam elephants , from Cochin 
raw hides, from Mglabar pep^r aqd ginger , from Canara 

S rovisious , from Solor wood , from Borneo camphor, from 
Udura saltpetre, from Cambay indigo and cloths, linsey 
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from Chaul, incense from Caxem , horses from Arabia , carpets 
flora Persia, with all kinds of silks , aloes from Socotra , gold 
fiom SofaU , ivory, ebony and amber fiora Mozambique, and 
fiom Ormuz, Diu and Malacca great sums ,of money, paid as 
duties by ships navigating in thoSb legions In fine, there was 
nothing of value m the whole coast which did not reach the 
Poituguesc dominionSi by way either of commerce, or of tribute 
» With the year 1600 commencod the decline of the Poitu 
guese dominions Henceforth they lost strength, and became 
gradually so weak that their br^eiy and greatness in the past 
were known only from chronicles and fiom the luins they had 
left During these 64 years of her old age and decay, Portugal 
no longer possessed the fleets which had hitherto commanded 
the seas , her soldiers had lost their bravery, her "captains their 
prudence, her enterpnzes their success, and her ministers then * 
zeal The various Powers which deprived Portugal of her 
territories were the following —The Hollandeis fiist took the 
fort of Araboina, and then the forts of Ternate and of Tidoie 
in the Molucca Islands , then Malacca on the east coast 
of Juutana, with Galle, Trinquimalc, Baticola, Negumbo, CaU- 
catuic and Colombo , the fort of Jafnapatam, with all the 
surrounding country , the islet of Manar, near the island 
of Ceylon, celebiated for its peail fisheiy , the captaincy of 
Tuticoiin , the town of Negapatam , the forts of Qiulon, 
Cianganoie and Cannanoie, and the city of Cochin If peace 
had not been concluded, the Hollandcrb would have made even 
moie conquests. 

*. The English, although they had not deprived the Portuguese 
of so many places as the Hollanders, were the first Euiopcan 
nation who attacked them in India, and, by aiding the. 
Persians to conquer Ormuz, they prepaied the way for the Josses 
which followed *Of the kings of India ^leie were but few 
who, on pesceiving the decline of the Portuguese powei, 
remained friendly, or did not begin hostilities by ejecting the 
Portuguese from their territories and occupying their forts, 
more by starving their garrisons than by foroe lof arms. 
Thus the king of Airacan took possession of the foit of Siriao 
in Pegu , the Grand Moghal of the town of Golim in Bengal, 
the king of Persia of Ormuz , the king of Golconda of the town 
of Meliaporc, #s, St, Thomii , Sivapa Nayik of the forts of 
Mangalore, Barielere, Onore and Cambolim in the Canara 
country , the Unam of Arabia Felix of the town ot Maskat. 
with tbe,whole coast frorq Ras-ul-Hadd Cb Cape Mussentlon, 
which !s 87 leagues !n extent, and contained six Portuguese 
forts, namely, Coriat, Datara, Soar, Corfa^sao, Libidia and Dob < 
Other kings compelled the Portuguese to dismantle and 
evacuate the forts they possessed m their teuitoiies , as, for 
VOL, xcni] ^ • 5 
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instance, those of Chale and Cahcut m the Malabar country 
3ome forts were abandoned on account of the trouble of 
maintamingf them, such as Socotra and Angediva, the forts 
of Sibo, Boiea, Quelba and Mada in Arabia, of Vairevene m 
Sind, of Quiloa in Alrica, and of* Paiem in Sumatra 
') Padre Godinho, no doubt, started from the scat of Govern¬ 
ment, though lie regards Bassein as the 
Be„nnning of the lourney place fiom which he began his travels 

This locality which is at piesent in ruins 
and only a village, sometimes visited by excursionists from 
Bombay, was then a laigc city and the capital of Western 
India The city of Bassein was suiioundcd by thick and high 
walls, with eleven bastions, and a bioad fosse It possessed 
not only noWe edifices, but also noble families, there not being 
an illustiious house in Poitugal of which some descendants 
could not be found thcie Enamoured with the beautiful 
situation and the salubrious climate, the best fidalgos of 
India married there, to enjoy the laigc incomes they derived 
from the villages which the king had bestowed upon them foi 
their services, and then estates weie inherited by their offspring 
There were 300 Portuguese and 400 native Christian families, 
besides many Hindus and Moslems, not to mention the sur¬ 
rounding district, which fui lushed 5000 armed men Within 
the walls theie weie four convents, belonging to the Augusti- 
nians, Dominicans, P'lanciscans and Jesuits respectively , also two 
Parish churches, one the Cathedial, and anothw, with four bene- 
ficed clergymen, and various churches outside the walls In its 
secular affausthc city was govcined by a Captain, who had un- 
dei him twelve otheis, commanding the gairisons of the forts 
and licnches which defended the estates and islands in the 
district of Bassein In spiritual matteis, it was governed by a 
Vigario da Vara , ^in judicial affairs by an’Ouvidor with the 
same extent of juiisdiction as the Captain The.revenues were 
administered by a Fcitoi, whom the king appointed All these 
offices, excepting that of the Vigaiio da Vara, were triennial. 

The envisons of Bassein, and the neighbouiing estates, were 
full of tanks and plantations stocked with all kinds of Indian 
fruits, in which tins cit> excelled all the other northern localities, 
as it did also in the gieat quantity of cane sugar pioduced 
and sold to foieigners Rice was equally abundant, constituting 
the otdinaiy food in those parts, and was exported from Bassein 
in all directions Wheat it?as not produced jn the territory, 
but a gicat deal of *it anivcd fiom tjie country of the,Moslems, 
wiio brought it in caravans consisting of from 10 to 20,600 bul¬ 
locks, rq/oading tliem^with salt, .which ^they took back There 
was also great abundance of timbci, which arnved by water, and, 
for this reason, all the fustas of the oat-fleets maintained in 
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India were built in the Basseui river Very beautiful and strong 
galleys, galeots and patachos were constructed of teak*wood, 
the superintendents being Portuguese and the workmen natives 
In consequence of the disastrous wars with the Hollanders, 

not a single vessel could be found in any 
of the Portuguese haihours in which to 
^^^ *** ^ * ' , embark for Persia On the other hand, 

the Arabs, the masters of the «:traits, had intimidated the mer¬ 
chants, whom experience had taught that, if they escaped from 
the Hollanders in the Indian Ocean, they were in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Arabs either in the Red Sea, or in 
the Persian Gulf Accordingly Padre Godinho, who desired to 
sail to Persia, was under the necessity of looking for a ship in 
Surat, which was a Moghal port He left Bassetn on the 15th 
December 1662 and,passing, in his northward journey, through a * 
few villages along the coast still belonging to the Portuguese, 
he reached Damaon which he found surrounded by walls 30 feet 
high and 20 thick, u ith ten strong bastions and about forty can¬ 
nons and otlier pieces of artillery The moat of the fort was 
connected with the rivei and had to be crossed by a drawbridge 
On the other side of the river, on its bank, was the foit S 
JClonymo, highei than Damaon, and gairisoned by 60 soldiersT 
under tJic command of a Captain Most of the buildings of the 
town were low, the inhabitants being piohibited from making 
them highci than the walls, because, in former sieges, they had 
been exposed to the fire of the enemy, but the stieets were 
broad and icgulai There weie two Parochial Churches, the 
Cathcdial and another, with four convents, of as many religious 
Oiders, and, strangely enough, the Rector of the Jesuit College 
was at the same time aKo administiator of the works of the 
fortress The Portuguese houses had dwindled from a much 
larger number td one hundred, many of |he residents having 
died of contagious diseases which wcic attiibuted to the vapours 
arising fiom the excavation of the moat The black popula¬ 
tion was much more numerous, and the jurisdiction of Damaon 
furnished a Contingent of 3,000 aimed natives, partly infantry 
and partly cavahy Ihe Portuguese of Damaon were good 
horsemen, as most of them held villages on condition of main¬ 
taining Arab horses The temporal matters of the city were 
administeigd by a Captain appointed by the King of Portugal , 
the spiritual affairs J)y a Vigario da Vara , justice by an Ouvidor, 
and finances b>; a Feitor, who was at the same time also tha 
chief magistrate ^ • 

Pad/e Godinho staid in Damaon only till he could get: a 
Mahomedan costume prepared. Thi^ he consideced more 
suitable than that of a* soldier, as he desired to sail to Persia, 
in a Moslem ship, and ordinary clothes would have exposed 
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him to the notice of the Europeans of Surat, while the Arabs 
of the sea would have recognized him as a Portuguese, so 
that his life would have been in danger So he exchanged 
his long svvoid for a sabie, his hat for a turban, his coat 
for a long robe, and the cbmpany of two Padres who had 
travelled with him as far as Damaon, for that of a Pi.rsian, 
called Mahmild Shah, and a Brahman, Ramaji Smoy by 
name, with whom he depaited in a small cart fiom Damaon 
to Surat He was delighted, along the road, by the numer¬ 
ous rich Hindu and Moslem villages and the multitude of 
antelopes which he saw, as well as with the conversation of 
the Brahman, who was a doctor of his sect and also acquainted 
with the the tenets of the Christian religion The travellers 
reached SuraMhe next day ♦ 

* On arriving at the gates, the Padre Was immediately met 

by several guards of the Custom- 
Descnption of Smat, house. They took him to an official who 

fndit “f showed him much politeness, merely be- 

cause he had presented him with a lump 
of white wax from Ooa, which he had noticed in his baggage 
padre Godinho took up his lodgings with the French bearded 
Capuchins, who told him that the ships of the first monsoon, 
which depart in December and January, had alieady sailed 
This news disgusted him, and he remained longer in Surat than 
he had anticipated , but, apptchending that his life was ui 
danger, he abstained from making himself known, till he found 
a ship in which he embarked for Persia 

The Hollanders and the English had made Surat, which was 
a poor town and harbour m foimer tunes, the greatest city 
ana the most celebiated empOiium of India, or even of the 
whole East In a little bay called Soali, one league distant 
from the river Tapti„the English and Dutch vessels which arrived 
there, cast anchor so close to the shoie, that they could, with 
their guns, protect their boats m landing cargo There these 
two nations also had their magazines to which they sent their 
goods in •this bav numerous battles were fought by the 
Portuguese fleets ag-iinst the Hollanders, as well as the English, 
but never successfully The most severe of these was the en¬ 
counter of D Jeronimo de Azevedo, the twentieth Viceroy of 
Portuguese India,* who attacked the HolUndersr m Soalf 
The Hollanders had 4 ships aijd the Portuguese fleet 6 galleons, 
$ pataxos, and 60 rowing boats The lattercetired after the 
Ooutest, with the loss*of the 3 pataxoi, which were buint^ 

The city of Surat contained more than 100,ocx) inhabitants, 

.. .. . . . . . . . . . .. . 

♦ See Caki^ta tS 8 i, October, p 350 ‘He was Viceroy from Decern 

her 161s aU 1617 
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30 nsisting of Moghals, Hindustani Moslems, Hindus of every 
:aste, and Christians of various nations , in fine, people of the 
ivhole world, who were either permanently settled there, or came 
or the put pose of trading Most of the houses were low and 
hatched with palm leaves onty ‘But it contained some noble 
ind elegant houses belonging to the wealthier inhabitants, which, 
although plain externally, were ornamented within, ^isplay- 
ng gold-embroidered tapestry, w 4 th rich pictures, on the walls, 
exquisite fuiuiture, and the richest carpets and, instead of chans, 
:ushions of the finest silk stuffs, to recline upon They had 
also gardens with fountains The Banians, on tlie other hand, 
paid more attention to the external, than to the internal decor- 
itiOn of their houses They were built of stone and cemented 
with Itnae to the first storey, above which only caiTpenters’ woik , 
was to be seen, with sculptures in relief, m teak-wood, painted 
in various colours 

There were numerous mosques in the city, but the largest of 
all, with some other noble edifices, was situated outside the 
gates Not less sumptuous were the two caravanserais of 
Surat, built in the form of cloisters, with numerous apart¬ 
ments, but accessible by only one gate which was closed at 
sunset and opened at dawn, for the safety of the goods 
stored in them A spacious bath, with many cliambers, for 
Moslems is also worth mentioning It had numeious attend¬ 
ants, who were paid by the city to heat the water and to 
wait upon the bathers without requiring any remuneration from 
them. 

There were walls , but they neither surrounded the whole city, 
nor were very high, and thete were four gates, each with 
many guards, so that every person arriving witli baggage might 
be taken to the Custom house to pay duty for it, the people 
who left the city weie obliged to piesent a writing from the 
Custom-houso official, before they could pass out There 
were two Custom-houses near the nver, opposite to each 
other, the one for examining goods arriving by sea, and 
the other for those imported by land Theil* *^vere also 
other Custom houses, or rather offices of dischatge along the 
bank of the river, for the goods to be exported The duty 
paid at the Custom-house was 5 per cent, but the Moghal then 
governing made an exception 111 favour of the Hollanders, who 
paid one per cent less than o^er people, because Mansucar, 
the Governor of Jacatara, had, in the name of the Company, 
presenU;^ him, m the yeair 1661, with sofiie rich and curious 
pieces of cloth 

The defences of Igurat <!bnsi9ted of a citadel* on the 
river-bank, which had three bastions, and, in its centre, a fortlet 
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With 20 pieces of artillery, som^ brass and some iron, but 
all unsei viceablc, being without gun-carriages and in bad 
condition The moat of the citadel was very deep, but not 
broad, and the gaiiison consisted of 200 land-lascars, com¬ 
manded by a Captain, who was independent of the Nawab or 
Governor of the town, but who could not come out of the fort 
unless by the special permission of the .Great Moghal, This 
Captain was, moieover, the treasurer of many millions of 
money, all the revenues of the province being deposited in 
the fort of Surat, as well as the duties paid at the 
Custom-houses, and a great portion of the money which 
was continually being coined at the mint of the city, and 
was leputed the finest in all India, inasmuch as the Patacas— 
dollars ofi Spam—and the Lai is of Persia, which are of 
‘ very fine silver, weie putified there, to com their lupces, which 
were equivalent to the Poitugucse Ciuzadus At sum iso 
and sunset drums were daily beaten in the fort, and no house's 
were allowed to be built near it, theie was, howevei, an 
open space wheie, cvciy afternoon, a fan was held at which 
all kinds of victuals could be bought 

Surat was considered by Padic Godinho to be not only the 
Igreatest empoiium in India, but the richest in the whole woild, 
as goods wete brought from all parts by land as wcl> as by sea 
Caravans of oxen and camels conveyed the best waies of 
India to Surat, which they entcied cveiy hour The meichants 
and men of business weie so rich that some of them possessed 
five or SIX millions of lupccs, and they weic owners of 50 ships 
sailing in every diiection, whilst those from foreign parts weie 
numberless 

During the incumbency of Mathias de Albuquerque, as the 
fifteenth Viceroy of Poituguese India, which lasted fiom the 
year i 5 go till 1597,,the English made their first appealance in- 
tbe country,* and the Hollanders dming the lucumbency of 
Ayres de Saldanha, the seventeenth Viceioy, who governed fiom 
l< 5 oo till 1605 When Padre Godinho was in Surat, the Eng¬ 
lish mairflfained a meicantile establishment thcie under a Presi¬ 
dent, and the Hollanders one under a Commandant The Hol¬ 
landers, who had other and better haibouis in the south, did not 
trade as much as the English, who possessed no other locality 
for receiving their ships, except Madias, the roadstead of which 
was insecure and much exposed • 

The political government of the whole pioymce and city of 
3 ur|it was centred in* one individually calltd the Na\;\(ab, who 
always happened to be one of the couiticis of the Grand 
IMoghab * He never ^owed hiiusclf in public except with 

nj ■ .. " " ■■■■■■ . r ^ _ 

* See Calcutta Xemew 1881, October, p 349 ibidem 
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great pomp, accompanied by^nobles on horseback and soldieis 
on foot, elephants, aimed camels, and numerous led horses 
At the time Padre Godinho happened to be there, the Nawab 
was a venerable Persian, miici) addicted to hunting the 
panther, a taste which cost*him his appointment, for the 
Grand Moghal, having been informed that he was much 
abroad, engaged in the chase, instead of attending to his duties 
in the town, sent him a successor The Grand Moghal Kept 
a spy in Surat, for the purpose of watching the Nawab, as well 
as other officials, and reporting their doings, to the minutest 
particulars, every week At that time theie were no longer 
any Jesuits in Surat, because, whenever the Moghals had any 
claims upon the Portuguese, they imprisoned the Padres, thus 
obliging the Viceroy to comply with their demands, for feai of 
jeopardising the lives and the liberty of the captives In • 
lieu of the Jesuits, two beaided French Capuchin Fatheis had 
been sent by the Sacied Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith to Surat, where they maintained a chapel in their own 
house, to which the Catholics resoittd to heai mass* At that 
time theie weie many Dcivishcs Qalandars and Yogis in Surat, 
but Padic Godinho was chiefly struck by the habits of the 
latter, which he describes as follows —“They always wandci* 
about the country like gypsies, some in ragged and patched 
garments, but otheis entirely nude, or with a piece of cloth 
on the parts which modesty requires to be concealed , but 
although they cover a portion of their body from shame, they 
have very little of it in othf r respects, holding, 

like Cynic philosophers, that nature docs nothing unbecoming 
They walk about coveted with ashes from head to foot The 
cow, from whose dung these ashes are made, piovidesthem also 
with water wherewith they peiform then ablutions from time 
to time. They hdve neither house nor bed, and sleep on the 
ground in the open air Thej not only despise the luxuries 
of food and raiment, but also lead such lives of penance as 
to astonish and excite pity Some walk about naked, with 
heavy iron chains tound their necks or bodies5 others get 
themselves buried alive near public roads, leaving only a hole 
for breathing and a tube through which conji, 1 e rice-water 
can be poured into their mouths , others become Stylites, by 
taking a position on columns 01 tree-trunks, whence they 
do not descend t*ll death lelieves them Others again get 
themselves suspended on poles by sharp hooks inserted 
betwe^ their nude ribs^ and chant hyrons to their gods ** 

* In 1664, when Sivajt plundered Surat, Fathei Ainbroise, the Supenoi of 
the Capuchins, obtained hic protection, and als 9 enjoyed the fi<rour of the 
Governor—See Calcutta Review^ 1882, Juh n q6 Mandchlo aai 
Tkivmnf aveh m India" 
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Padre Godinho had seen a number of Yogis m Surat One 
of them had been holding up his hands for ten years, and 
their joints had become so stiff that he could no lon-ger lower 
them, even if he wished His fists were so tightly riclosed that 
the nails, growing through, had pierced them and were protrud¬ 
ing There was anothei who kept only one arm elevated , 
and another who never sat down duryig the day or night, 
his only repose consisting in his taking hold of a rope which 
was stietched between two windows, and swinging fiom one 
side to the other Our tiavellcr was cut ions to see how these 


Yogis, with uplifted hands, ale and slept, and, paying them a 
visit by night, he observed that ccitain boys of their own 
class placed food in then mouths, and that Banians biought 
many sacks .of cow-dung with which they kindled a file, 
* around which the Yogis sat, and thus spent the night 

If, perchance, a Yogi happened to take offence jft some one 
for insulting him, or not pioviding him with what he asked for, 
he uttered imprecations against the locality, whcicon all the 
inhfibitants went in piocession, requesting him to paidon 
the offender, and to ievoke his curse, which they fcaicd would 
soon overtake them But the Yogis weie as much feared as 
respected, for when they had taken offence two oi thiee thou¬ 
sand would assemble to take revenge, and for that purpose 
they always fiist elected one of their numbei to be their leader 
All the Yogis were great wizards, and pretended to be acquaint¬ 
ed with medicine, although they had only a knowledge of heibs 
They prepaied the so-called cobra stone, which was considered 


to be the best antidote against the sting of any reptile xn India 
The Yogis ci|iilied about also other gieen stones which were 
said to produce the same effect as the one just mentioned, but 
they bad to be placed in the mouth The Padre was of 
Opinion that only those were in the possefssion of medical 
science who had stuciied it in Euiopean Universities, and thence 
passed to the kingdoms of Madura and MaisUi, whcie they 
practised It diesscd in the gaib of Indian Yogis, in order to 
obtain bettoc* access to the natives and to convert them to 
the Christian Faith thus becoming gymnosophists of souls 
He states that the Society of Jesus cf>ntained many of these 
philosophers, who laboured in the kingdoms named 

The month of January 1663 had alieady come Jto an end, 

Voyag. from Sur.t to ‘he Padre had 

*Bo»iah engaged his passage oould not sail 

* ♦ until the Najehoda, or Captam, had 

satisfied his creditors, who insisted on being paid At last 
th* Padre received a message to come in a boat to the vessel 
which was already outside the bar Tfie companions whom* 
our ttavdief took with him to sea weie M, Blast, a Fiench 
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clcigymRii, expelled by the.Theatine Fathers of Goa, who lived 
in Surat, and whom he took away at his own expense, but also 
for the advantage of having a confessoi with him, from which 
It would .appear that the sdid Theatine monk was, perhaps, not 
considered guilty by Padre Godinho The second companion 
was Mahmdd Shah the Persian who had come with him from 
Bassein, where he h^id left a brother as security, as it were, 
for the person of the Padie There were also two Musalman 
servants to wait upon him during the voyage 

Proceeding down the river Tapti, the boat reached the 
ship in a very brief time without the use of sails or oars the 
current of the bay being very rapid The ship had been built at 
Cochin, and afterwaids sold to a merchant of Suiat It earned 
fourteen pieces of artillery, of which howevei, only two were in 
position on the ix>op, the ship being full of cargo, whiclt 
1 cached half way up the mast and covered the gun*? But, 
as if this had not been enough, the Nakhoda took three 
bo,it-loads more on boaid, against the opinions of his officers 
and the protests of the meichants, as well as of the passengers. 
The sailois trifled away three days in attempting to arrange 
the cargo, but as it was evidently more than the vessel could 
cany, the Nakhoda at last consented to send some of it on 
shore again in his own boat 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th February, and the ship* 
sailed for sixteen days with a favourable wind towards the 
Persian Gulf, .when it was overtaken by a calm The Moots 
could not be persuaded that the sudden cessation of wind was 
accidental, but said it was a punishment from God and the 
Piophet, because some polluted individual was on board The 
Nakhoda, who was of the same opinion, oidered all bands 
to jump into the sea for ablution, and was the first to set the 
example, which ’the others followed, eith^i under compulsion 
or willingly,. When the Nakhoda letuined to the ship, he 
urged Padre Godinho and his French companion also to 
purify themselves, and not to give offence to the people ; when, 
ail of a sudden, a fish attacked a boy who was swinuBing about, 
and would have bitten off his aim if he had not been rescued 
After the Nakhoda had rescued the boy, he ceased to trouble 
the Padres 

The firgt means of procuring wind having proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, another atternipt was made, which consisted in suspending a 
little wooden horse by a very long sail from the stern of the. 
vessel^with the beating of diums and* blowing of flutes, 
stran^y enough, as soon as the little horse had been plitced 
m position with the head towards the^ north, a furious wind 
commenced to blow *in that direction, and drove the ship in 
01)6* day atid-a-half fiom the Kuna Murta islands to^ Cape 
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Ras^al-hadd On sighting the three anchors weie cast, 
for fear of touching it, so near was the vessel to the shore 
This tempest lasted six days without interruption. The vessel 
creaked, the shrouds became slack, the cables snapped, and 
everybody feared the ship would* be wrecked, but tlie Padre 
trembled more than any one else, because Ik apprehended that, 
if he were to be cast on shore alive, the of Maskat, who 

was a cruel enemy of the Portuguese, would put him to death 
At last, however, the stoim subsided, and the ship, entering the 
straits of Oimur, was earned by a land-breeze to the bar of 
Maskat in two shott days 

Padre Godinho describes Maskat although he had not visited 
It, and deploics the loss of it to the Portuguese, whose chief 
fortress it had been on the coast of Aiabia, but his lamentations 
^out Ormuz are not less doleful, for he says*—“ The next daj, 
the 1st of March, we found ourselves between the islinds 
of Larak and Ormuz When my eyes alighted upon them, I 
confess that I was unable to restrain ray teats” He could not 
look round without causes for soiiow piescnting themselves to 
his view, because, on the mainland of Peisia, appeared 
Gambroon, namely, Bandar Abbas, ncai which the Portuguese 
had m foimer times a sttonghold, which defended itself, in 1602, 
against iS,ooo Persians, but was now lost 

Bandar Abbas was then more fiequ^nted by ships from 
India than any other haiboui in the Persian Gulf, as it had 
supplanted Ormuz in trade, although the port theie is nothing 
more than a slight curvature of the seashore The place 
contained 2,000 inhabitants, Arabs, Persians, and Banirins Ironi 
Cambay Most of the houses weie of erirth, witli flat-roofs 
Many, however were built of stone and lime, and all had on 
tlieir terraces, a kind of wind sail, open at the sides, to catcli 
the breeze and convey it into the lower apartments These 
wind-catchers looked Ttom a distance like so many steeples, and 
imparted an imposing appearance to the locality The hand¬ 
somest houses in the place were those of the h.nghsh and 
the Hollandwtffi, built after the fashion of convents, with cloisteis 
and magazines all round, for storing the goods purchased or 
for sale About twenty Hollanders and as many Englishmen 
always resided there, but they had to be frequently replaced by 
new men, the climate, which is most pestilential, as^ well as 
the insupportable heat, killing them like flies .These merchants 
kept their flags hoisted high, that they might Ije seen by all 
comet Sk English goods were excused fiom paying one-half of 
the Custom duties, and those which bore the stamp ^ the 
East lndi§ Company paid none at all, in accordat ce with the 
agreement made with the Shah when tfle English aided his 
imople^with their ships to conquer Ormuz By the same agree- 
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tnent the English were bouod to afford him the like assistance 
whenever the Portuguese might attempt to repossess them¬ 
selves of the said fort 

Bandar.Abbas was defended by a mud wall on the land side, 
but was open towards the sea , it had, however, tv\o bastions, 
armed with ten pieces of artillery, from among those taken at 
Ormuz The air wag so unhealthy and caused so much sickness, 
that throughout the year malignant fevers prevailed, which often 
killed new arrivals during the first season , but, if they hap¬ 
pened to survive till the second, they had nothing more to fear 
During the foui months of June, July, August and September, 
most of the inhabitants fled to the adjoining mountains, and those 
who wished to icmain had to resign themselves to suffer the ills 
caused by the infected air, as well as by the bad odour which the 
sea emitted duiing»those months, find which was attributed td 
tlie coriuplion of the water fiom the absence of wind Not 
many years before the visit of Padie Godinho, a Piench physi¬ 
cian had airived in the place by land, who had spread through 
the whole of Peisia the rumour that he was in possession ©fad- 
mirable piophylactics against the fevers of Bandar Abbas As 
soon, howcvei, as lie aiiived, he died, without being able to 
make experiments, 01 to use his piophyl ictics The goods, 
wdiich ariivcd m caravans fiom Ispahan, Shiiaz, Lai a, and the 
whole of Peisia , consisted of all kinds of worked and of law 
silk, carpets, and wool, so fine, that it was dcaicr than silk, 
rhubarb, manaa, losc-water, raisins of white grapes without 
stones, almonds, plums, and a thousand other things, which 
were exported to India The tiade was chiefly m the hands 
of the English and the Hollandeis. who took their silk from 
the king, while he received from them vaiious s(jrts of goods, 
which he sold retail to his subjects The Padre lemained two 
days in tlic plkce, and was, by the favpur of the governor 
of the port,.aliowcfl to pay a visit to Ormuz 

About the year 1514, when Alfonso de Albuquerque was 
Governor of India * he appeared with a iiowerful fleet before 
Ormuz and made it tributary to the King of i*wrtugal He 
also obtained a site m the island for the erection of a fort, the 
same on which he had, pieviously, in 1507, laid the foundations 
of a house for the Factors of the King of Poitugal, but the 
project hiid not been executed Beside ceding the site of the 
fort and accepting vassalage, the Ciiief of Oimuz, in the year 
1543, paid thc^ whotfc income oT his Custom-house to the king 
of P^ugal, because for.several years he had failed to pay his 
tribute, which was remitted m onsequence of this donation 

* See Calcutta Revzew, 1881, October, p 345* This'yvas the second Governor 
from 1509 uU 1515 
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The revenue from this Custom-house amounted yearly to 
Rs* 3^,000, more or less 

The King of Portugal was in possession of the island of 
Ormuz from the year 1514 till 1622, when Shah Abbas, the 
King of Persia, took it from himy with the aid of the English, 
along with all the ports on the mainland, as well as on the 
islands of the Gulf The Shah destioyedithc town, which con¬ 
tained many noble houses, five churches and a convent of Augus- 
tinians He provided the foit with a moat, which the Poitu- 
guese had, to their loss, totrilly neglected to do, he also 
constiuctcd a bastion for defence, and a drawbridge, left a 
garrison of 800 Peisians, and ordered all the other inhabitants 
to vacate the island Of the 60 pieces of artilleiy which tlie 
Portuguese had in the fort, he left only 40, taking some of the 
*rest to his Court at Ispahan and some to the town of Bandar 
Abbas 

Padre Godinho travelled by land from Bandar Abbas to 
Kongo, thence to embark for J^siah Being unable to procure 
horses for hire, he took camels, which so distiessed him during 
this brief jouiney that he resolved never moie to travel 111 
that fashion Thejouiney lasted three days and-a half along 
the shore, which was inhabited Arab fishermen who lived 
in huts At every quarter of a league there were cisterns, 
lined with stone and cement, full of ram water, conveyed 
thiough small open channels, which rendered it tuibid The 
travellers passed along very high mountains of the whitest 
salt, and all bare, without a single blade of grass upon them 
At the foot of these mountains many persons were engaged in 
cutting off blocks of salt with mattocks and axes , and the 
Padre saw a camel loaded with a single block, which weighed 
30 arrobas*, and made a full load for the animal 

Kongo had formeijy been only a miserable fishing village, 
but, after losing Ormuz in 1622, the Portuguese took possession 
of It When, after the loss of that place, Ruy Fieire de And¬ 
rade returned to Goa, Conde da Vidigueira, the Viceroy, des¬ 
patched hhs^again to the Gulf, to restoie the Portuguese repu¬ 
tation Ruy Freire executed his commission as if he had 
been a thundeibolt, laying waste, destroying and burning all 
the localities to which he obtained access on the shore and 
in the islands He spared no living thing, and slew every 
man, woman and child he gpt hold of The very trees he 
burned, and the edifices he razed to the j|round, and whole 
tracts of country rcmtrtned afterwards qpinhabitcd. He avowed 
po lihip to enter, or leave a Persian harbour, and the Persian 
at last sue<l for peacef which ^i^as concluded on con- 

.. . I---—..— . 
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dttion of Its paying an annual tribute of five horses to the King 
of Portugal, and ceding to him one-half of the Custom-house 
revenues of Kongo, provided Ruy Freire promised to cause ships 
to visit that port Ruy Freire agreed to preset ve the places in 
that part of the Gulf which begins near the i'>ldiul of Kishm and 
terminates at the mouths of the Euphrates, 1 csei ving the greatci 
portion of the gulf for his vengeance He immediately dcs 
patched a Factor to take possession of the Custom-house revc 
nues of Kongo, and a fleet of country vessels to the mouth of 
the straits, in order to compel ships arriving from India to pass 
by the harbours of Bandar Abbas and Oimuz, and to enter 
the port of Kongo, which was, accoidingly a short time 
afterwards, much frequented, to the great detriment of Bandar 
Abbas, and not less of the English, who were tlfus dcpiived o^ 
their reward for the aid they had given the Persians against 
the Portuguese, namely, one half of the Custom-house levenues 
of the said haibour, which they still enjoyed when Padie 
Godinho was tneie. 

Besides a Factor, the King of Portugal maintained in Kongo 
an overseer of the revenues and a Custom-house cicik, all of 
whom were Poituguese , but the collector, guatds, appiaiseis 
and others were Musalmans, or Hindus The Government kept 
also an Augustinian monk, who acted as pansh-pnest to all the 
Chiistians living there, and had his own public chuich But 
the factory was so limited in comparison with the establishments 
of the Hollanders and the English in Bandar Abbas, that it was 
considered a disgrace to the Portuguese. It being customary 
to see the Portuguese flag hoisted on a high n ast. Padre 
Godinho inquired why this was not done in Kongo, and was 
told by the Customhouse officials in repl>, that their flag 
was torn, and that they had no other Of these and other 
more important* matters, on which th^ Padre is, however, 
reticent, he .sent information from Kongo to the Viceioy 
Here our traveller consulted the Portuguese officials on the 
route he ought to take to Europe, and they all advised him 
to travel through Persia, as being more secure tli^the desert 
of Mesopotamia, but he selected the latter route as being 
much short! r His French companion, who was of another 
opinion, left him, departing to Lara His other companion, 
Mahmdd ^bah, now desired to return to India, to give an 
account of the Padie and of^himself to the Viceroy, and, in 
his stead, Padre Godinho engaged a boy who was a native of 
Mask^and able to blee^ After spend 1 fig six days in Kongo, 
and t^ing leave of the Augustinian monk who had received 
him with all charity, and the ether PoiUiguese officials, he de¬ 
parted, on the X4th March 

The vessel in which Padre Godiubo embarked fur post ah 
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was small, its prow low, but its poop extremely high, and it had 
no keel For a cabin, a kind of box was placed on the poop, 
large enough to hold one bed The vessel had a lateen 
sail, but could be rowed in calm weather For defence 
there were many bundles of lances on board, and for a 
cooking-stove a basket bedaubed with clay , for tanks there 
vvcie two jars full of water, enough onJy for two days, so 
that, when they were exhausted, it became necessary to land 
The same was the case also with firewood, of which there was 
only a very small quantity in the vessel The Arabs often at¬ 
tacked the Portuguese in these vessels , but, as they cairied no 
artillery, they were easily defeated The Persians, too, shortly 
after depiiving the Portuguese of Ormiw, fitted out a fleet of 

t Z Fustas, whidi they had found at Oimiiz, and 8o Tcrranquis , 
ut D Gonzalo de Silveira, who was in contmand of 8 Fustas 
encountered tliem and put them to flight 

Our traveller sailed fiist to Nabcnd, which is 36 leagues 
from Kongo, and then along the coast to various other small 
ports, not marked on our maps, at which he landed Thus 
he reached the mouths of the River Euphrates, to the south of 
which the island of Bahrain, famous for its pearl hshery, is situat¬ 
ed This he describes, together w ith that of Manar, near Ceylon 
He found the population of Bosrah to be ioo,(X)0,— 
^rabs, Turks, Persians and Hindus,—in fact members of 
every nation trading with India Most of the houses weie 
of mud, coated with bitumen, and having the appearance 
of bnck-buildings The houses of the wealthy had founda¬ 
tions of stone, brought from Persia, theie being none in 
the territory of Bosrah In the maiket, foi the first time, he 
saw locusts, for which the people scrambled , they cooked 
them in water and salt, after pulling off only their legs and 
wings , and when thi^y went to sea, they took them as dry 
provisions in jars He tasted them and found them very good 
for one with notliing else to eat Most of the streets of the 
town weie navigable by canals, which flowed from the Euphrates, 
and in igatdlPthe plantations and gardens 

Forty ships or more arrived annurilly from India, laden with 
fine cloths, iron, wood, pepper lac, amber, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs spices, benzoin, and other goods, which were conveyed 
to Tuikcy, -and thence to Italy and France He •consider¬ 
ed Bosrah the wealthiest engponum in that sea, all the 
goods from the cast and west being accumulated there The 
tnerchants of Bostah'were so wealthy that, if 200 sh^s had 
arrived at once, they would have been able to provide them 
with cargoes in a mouth Nevertheless the gains were not 
so large as m other ports, for which reason the Hollanders, who 
wanteid cent per cent profit, did not tiade there. 
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Padre Godinho had landed at Bosrah on the 29th March, and 
taken up his lodgings with a barefooted Carmelite of the place, 
who advised him to continue his journey to Baghdad by boat, 
by the Euphrates , but as he wished to leave befoie the owner 
had obtained Ins full cargo he changed his mind and deter¬ 
mined to travel by land thiough the desert Everybody warned 
him that such an updeitaking was foolhardy and must end 
disastrously, on account of the robbers of the desert and the 
heat of the sun They also rcpic-»ented to him that the ex¬ 
penses would be gieat, so that he was doubtful what to do 
In the meantime, a councr sent by the Hollandcis to the Car¬ 
melite, arrived with the first letters, informing then Govern¬ 
ment that the Portuguese had lost Cochin on the loth January, 
1663 These letters he had to despatch immodiately by post 
to the Carmelite Father at Aleppo This event induced Padrd' 
Godinho to accelerate his journey, in order that he might be 
able to inform the King of Poitugal of his loss, as soon as 
the Hollanders received the news of their gain, this being 
piobably iRctssaiv to the conclusion of peace with the Hol¬ 
landers P>(mni tlicse remaiks also it would appear that Padre 
Godinho travelled in the seivice of the King Having taken 
this lesolution, he immediately purchased a horse for him¬ 
self, another for a destitute Poitugucse whom he had picked 
up Ill Bosrah, to act as his seivant instead of the Maskat boy 
whom he dischaiged, and a thud for the interpreter whom he 
was under th« necessity of engaging One more companion 
was yet wanting, namely, a safe guide, and he was found in the 
person of Haji Deb, an old man, who at first refused to take 
service, alleging that the robbers would kill him if he conveyed 
foreigneis thiough then haunts without surrendering them» 
At last, however, he yielded to the entreaties of the Carmelite 
Father, combinetl with the promise of gpod pay, and under¬ 
took to convey the party as fai as Baghdad, and it was agreed 
that the start should be made on the 9th April 

The three horses required having b< er» purchased, the guide 
riding his own, winch wasa PcMtan mare, the 
Departuie fiom jouincy began 1 he provisions consisted of 
Bosrih and journey biscuit, so badly baked that it was soon con- 
ima *10 ^citcd into dough, a loaf, cheese, and 

« some onions This was all tljat could be 

taken, and it haito last five days, after which the travellers 
hoped to reach an inhabited locality, Sbme water also was 
takenjpn leather bottles l^anging from tlie*pommels of the sad¬ 
dles, as well as barley for the horses, which each carried on its 
croup There being no windi and the^un being veiy hot, the 
travellers sufifeied considerably, but they met with no disaster^ 
They reached the village of Semava in five days, and entered 
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the desert again on the i^th Aprd, although^ when possible, 
they kept as ^ilosely to the river as they could On the 
19th they reached Baghdad, crossing the River Tigris by a 
budge which consisted of 3/ boats fastened together by heavy 
iion chains As soon as they had left the bridge, they wctc 
accosted by Janissaries, who clamouted for the toil, and 
inquired what kind of people they were The guide replied 
that they were Franks summoned by the Topeji Bashi of 
Damascus to serve the Grand Senhor as constables This tale 
was believed and they were allowed to enter the city without 
paying anything Padre Godinho became the guest of the 
Superior of the bearded French Capuchins, who, if they made no 
converts among the Tuiks, at least attempted to preserve some 
Oriental Chiistians in the Roman Faith 

The most populous quarter of the city contained eight 
mosques along the river bank, inhabited by merchants and ofBcials 
of every kind, neai their places of business, all close togethei , 
at the end of each street, theie weie gates which were. bolUd 
every night , they weie also vaulted over There were besides 
two handsome squares, one in front of the seraglio, inhabited 
by the Pasha and seiving for parades , the other foi holding 
iioise>fairs There were many large and commodious baths foi 
tncn and women 

The population amounted to 16000 Turks, Arabs, Kurds 
and Persians, besides 300 families of Jews Of Chiistians there 
were m Baghdad very many Jacobites, Nestouaias and Armeni¬ 
ans The complexion of the inhabitants was fair , they were 
well mannered ard courteous but wanted in courage, and the 
Turks placed very little confidence in them, nevei employing 
them in high posts either in peace or in war The wom^n were 
as comely as the men, and both sexes wore ricli and costly gar¬ 
ments. The abundance of provisions was incfedible, and they 
were all extremely cheap The coinraeice with the whole east 
and west was great The potter’s clay of which crockery was 
made, was all white The cups and other vessels which weie 
believed m^dia to be ftom Bosrah, were ail made in Baghdad 
The horses were more fit for show than for wotk, being of 
elegant appearance, but weak and unable to carry much The 
donkeys were latger than mules, black and veiy strong , and 
both these and other animals* weie very cheap ^ 

Two caravans started annually from Baghdad for Aleppo, the 
one, called the great caravap, leaving in March ^and travelling 
through the desert ^the other leavmg at the end qf Apiil 
and passing through Nineveh, or Mousul The water con 
earned By the population was drawo the Tigtis, which 
contained moat excellent fish The whole city was surrounded 
by ^ spans in breadUi and 50 in height, built of 
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bucks It contained 9 bastions, 50 towers and a castle, in 
which the Pasha had his seiaglio, or palace , but there was a 
stronger citadel on the other bank of the Tigris, well in front 
of the citjr, which mounted 120 pieces of artillery, big and 
small, entirely of brass, wijh a garrison of 1S»500 picked 
Janissanes The fortress was square, but moie spacious than 
stiong, it had also a moat, eight ells deep and twelve broad 
Along the walls theie'was a fosse 50 spans broad, a fathom- 
and-a half deep, and always kept full of water 

Our traveller remained only a day-and-a-half in Baghdad and 
purchased some articles necessary for the journey, which Wria 
likely to be more troublesome than hithcito, on account of the 
want of wate*, and the ceitnnty of encountering robbers As no 
one travelled by land fiom Bosiah to Baghdad, iQbbcis were not 
much on the alert on that route, but they watched the caiavans* 
which travelled from Baghdad to Aleppo in hopes of iobbin‘f 
them, as well as getting hold of the levcniics of the piovinct, 
which weie sent to Constantinople, when they wcic not in chaigc 
of an escort The fiist thing Padie Godinhodid in Baghdad, was 
to cash a bill for 200 dollars, which he had biought fioin Bosrah 
to a Banian named Manji who tr ided in Baglidadand coi respond¬ 
ed with the Banians in India Ihcie being Tuiks and Aiabs 
present in the house of Manji when Padre Godinho asked for the 
money, he said that he could not give it , but soon afterwards he 
brought it, telling Padre Godinho, that, if the Arabs had know n 
that he was cair^ing money, they would have given infoimation 
to the bngands, who would soon have iclicved him of it 
With this money he purchased a hoisc for his mteipicter, 
his own having become unserviceable , thice leather sacks for 
cairjing water, to be suspcndcel from the bcllicb of the hoises , 
30 fathoms of rope for drawing water from deep wells, 
several pound of» catue [coffee] , some leaf tobacco, and othei 
similar things for presenting to robbers in case they should 
meet any Slaving made these puichascs, he concluded a 
bargain with the guide to conduct him Aleppo, and, taking leave 
of the Capuchin Fathers, moiinted his horse with theuiompanions 
already mentioned, namely, the guide, the interpreter and the 
Poituguese servant 

On the 2ist April the party left Baghdad by the same bridge 
by which It had entered, infoiming everybody that its destina¬ 
tion was to*meet tlje Topeji of Damascus. The travelleis had 
scarcely left the^vicinity of the totvn, when a Janissaiie, armed 
with a stout club, came running aftei them and shouting to them 
to stop*^ The Padre, knowing that he wanted money, was not 
inclined to obey the summon%, but the guide, who reflected 
that he would have to {)ass theie again on other occasions, was 
afiaid to exaspeiate the Jaiiissatie, and waited foi him with 

VOl xcili J • 6 
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fwty He demanded two dollars for each peison, 
'whmout any reason but that of hfs dab They haggled wuh 
him, tiW at last be accepted 1$ Shahis of the country money 
which make 5 dollais, and went away After the travellers hacj 
inarched two leagues, they observed a figure on a hillock not 
far from the road, and, on reaching it, saw that it was an Aiab, 
who, appiehcnding that he might be noticed, crouched down 
After passing the hillock, they saw, on the bther side of it, a num 
her of men Ij ing (mi the ground, whose sentry the Arab was, on 
the watch for people coming from the dnection of Baghdad 
whom they might lob The tiavellcrs dischaigcd two carbines 
to show that they possessed fire arms, and continued their 
journey, tiding all close together Not far from this spot 
they found a brook of watet, where they and their hoists drank 
• and they filled their water skins That night they slept in an 
open plain, in gieat fear of lions and tigers, which were said to 
be very ravenous in those parts The horses slept, as usual, close 
to the travellers, shackled to their ftet About 11 o’clock the 
who had the first watch, awakened his companions, 
with shouts of tiger* The travellers diew their swotds, but 
were afraid to use their fiie arms, foi fear of being heaid hy 
brigands, in case any should be about Houevei, the only tiger 
the)r saw disappeared 

On the 22nd day of April, the second day of the journey 
from Baghdad, they found water m a small pool, and laige 
birds lesembling geese, which, from the dcsciiption given, 
must have been very young ostriches They could not fly, 
and one of them was accordingly caught meiely by the 
hand , many laige ones were, however, lying dead near the 
bank of the pool, and, on measuring the spine of one. Padre 
Godinho found it to be nine spans in length He was of opinion 
tliat all these birds had been killed by tigers, and left there 
to be devouted giadualiy The guide was fllling his water-bag 
on this occasion, when an enormous tiger came in sight, and all 
ran to their horses foi their arms The animal, being very thirsty, 
took no notice of then threatening attitude, but quenched his 
thirst with his eyes quietly fixed upon the travellers, who then 
shouted to drive him away, and also threatened him with their 
carbines, he temained immovable, however, for some time, till 
at last he became weaiy of the clamour and walked off to a 
short distance They wished to shoot him, but knoWing that a 
wounded tiger gets very funous, they left hiin alone, and, having 
watered their horses, again returned to the trabk leading to the 
town of Anah Night setting in, the^ spent it in the shelter of 
a hillock, where they also roa|ted a hare which the guide had 
pierced f^ith tlie point of his lance whilst asleep under a bush, 

At dawn of the 28th April, the tiavellerb came upon fiesh 
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tracks of a caravan, and followed them up till they reached it 
The caravan consisted of camels and other beasts of burden, 
laden entirely with barley, winch was being conveyed fiom 
Baghdad to Anah, where none could be procured The people 
of the caravan, who were few lit number, gave tlieinselves up for 
lost as soon as they caught sight of our travellers, whom they 
mistook for brigands, a«d, depositing their goods on the ground, 
waited with bows and airows in their hands for the approach of 
the travellers But finding that no hostilities wete intended, the 
leader of the caravan rode towards the travellers mounted on 
a donkey, and, saluting them, expiessed a wish to travel m 
their company as far as Anah On tins day many pieces of 
loose, fine white, maiblc-like bricks were met with in the desert, 
scattered ovei the ground for several leagues 

After tlie travellers had marched some time with this cara¬ 
van, they saw to their left an Arab on horseback, diiving two 
oxen before him. They accosted him and asked him for news 
of the desert, whereupon he informed them, that for some time 
past 150 mounted robbers had been daily on this road, but that 
he did not know where they were at present adding that he was 
now letuining to Ins home with the booty he had taken in the 
company of the other robbers They opened his wallet and 
found in it four cakes, of which they made a hearty meal Fur¬ 
ther on they found the footpiints of horsemen ail along the road, 
and, as they could discover no maiks of horseshoes, they con¬ 
cluded that they must be enemies, and immediately held a con¬ 
sultation what to do in order to avoid meeting them Padre 
Godinho pioposed to the guide to separate from the caravan, 
and tide in all haste, at a distance from the load, where the 
danger was greatest The guide, however, would not consent 
to tins, because, havnig received money and other things from 
the leader of the caiavan, he said that it would not be fair 
to abandon him* 

All accordingly travelled together slowly, descending a hill 
which abutted on the Euphrates They had not yet well com¬ 
pleted the descent when they saw a great cloud of dfust raised 
in the plain by a body of cavaliy, but at such a distance that 
they could not tell whether it was approaching or receding 
Our travellers as well as the people of the caravan, made all 
haste to unload their camels and donkeys, and, making barriers 
of their loads, waited for the enemy to approach them through 
a narrow pass between the river and a hill, b^t the enemy never 
came, B^ing thus freed from their apprehensions, they sa^ 
down under some willow trees near the river to rest, but they 
had scarcely been there an hour,‘when the cry of robbers was 
raised. The people grasped their arms and took up a position 
ui the narrow pass already mentmned. On this occasion Hie 
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Portuguese servant was so terrified that he hastened to conceal 
himself among the thickest of the willow bushes The Arabs, 
who came up, turned out to be not mote than four in number, 
one of them being the Shekh, or leader, of the body of cavalry 
which had been noticed in the distance The inteiprcter 
shouted to them to halt, but they paid no attention and 
continued to advance, till two balls whistled near then ears, 
whereon they stopped and shouted that they were friends. 
They then capered about with their horses in a circle as a 
signal of peace, which was observed with great pleasure and 
dates, with onions, were offered foi then acceptance They 
ate of everything with much gusto, and took some tobacco 
also which Padie Godinho gave them During the meal he 
asked them whence they had come, to which they replied 
that they had ainved from Hilla, and liad with them a good 
booty taken from a wealthy Turk who was on his way to 
Baghdad, to be its Kazi, he had with him six camels laden 
with Indian cloths, and much lac andcoppei.of the whole of 
which they deprived him, leaving him dead with two of his 
slaves, because he had defended himself, they, howevei, had 
first killed an Arab he had with him After having given this 
information, they got up and paid a visit of inspection to the 
little caiavan, from which they took what they liked without 
saying a word They also had a look at the fiic-arms which 
Padre Godinho showed them, and wanted to obtain possession 
of his water-skin because it was good, but he replied that 
this was precisely the reason why he wanted it himself 
They were much astonished when they saw him putting 
several balls into a caibine, and asked why he loaded it thus? 
On his replying that it was foi the purpose of killing ten Arabs 
with one shot, they shook then heads, exclaiming May Allah 
pieserve us • Affcr examining the contents of the caravan^ the 
Arabs wanted to return to their spoils, which were in the rear 
of a hill, but Padre Godinho would not allow tliem to depart 
till they ^ave him some security against being attacked by then 
people as far as the town of Anah They asked, as a payment, 
twenty dollars, but accepted fifteen partly counterfeit and 
partly good ones, with soiiic other things, in return for which 
the Shekh gave his little ciookcd «trick, saying —** With this 
you may travel safely, and if the hoisemcn of any. other Shekh 
meet you, all you have, to do is to *tell them that you 
have been with ^ me, and to show theii> this little stick, 
which they will respect My name is Shekh Bunsh^i ” After 
saying this, he disappeared in a trice with his companions, 
quitting the road *and entering tl\e pathless desert The 
travellers marched m all haste for the remainder of the 
day, for fcai of being overtaken by the Arabs, who might 
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have discovered the deceptio*n of the counterfeit dollars, and 
nullified the pledge of the little stick When night set in, 
the little caravan and the travellers turned aside from the road 
for the purpose of rest and concealment between two hills 
About midnight the moon rose, and the tiavellers with it 
leaving their hiding-place, and urging on the camels as much 
as possible, for fear of Arabs In the moining they found that 
they had gained a new companion, an Arab with a bad face, 
dressed in rags He appealed to Padre Godinho to be a spy, 
and all agreed that he ought to be dealt with as such , but the 
chief of the caravan, who knew from experience how revenge¬ 
ful Arabs are, interposed, and thus saved him from ill-treat¬ 
ment Being questioned, he gave out that he was, a merchant 
coming from Baghdad, and that he had, the day before, been 
robbed, with many others, who were still captives in the tents 
of the brigands, but that he had escaped during the night, as he 
had not been tied up as securely On the following night, 
however, he fled from the caravan That d.iy a gazelle wjas 
caught and eaten , but the chief repast consisted of a wild boai, 
which they shared with a tiger who had slam it in sight of the 
caravan, after an obstinate conflict, which is desciibed as fol¬ 
lows —About eleven o'clock in the morning the tiavellers again 
reached the Euphiatcs which had on the preceding day, made a 
bend away from their road On approaching the iiver, they 
caught sight of a laige tiger with up-lifted tail, open jaws, and 
greatly infuriated,* jumping, from time to time, upon what ap¬ 
peared to be nothing but a little heap of mud, instead of the 
wMld boar with which he was fighting, and which was protected 
by several layers of loam They stopped the camels, and, 
alighting from their hoiscs, watched the battle moie closely 
The boar, which displayed very sharp tusK^ and was coated 
with dry mud to the thickness of about three inches, had posted 
Itself with Its ba*ck to a willow tree The ravenous tiger en¬ 
deavoured to drag him away from his post, but seeing all his 
efforts of no avail, leapt upon his back, imbedding his claws 
in his skin and bristles Finding that he had pulled off" only 
some of the latter, with a great deal of mud, he repeated the 
assault and denuded the boar of his cuiiass of mud, but without 
injuring him much When the boar found himself thus dis¬ 
armed, he attempted to flee to the river to envelop himself 
again with mud, but*the tiger, falling upon him, upped his belly 
open with his cfaws After killing the boar, the tiger lay 
down near it, fiist carefully "licked the only wound he had re-, 
ceived in the contest, and then ^et about devouring his prey, 
leaving some also for thte travellers ’ About four o’clock 
m the afternoon the travellers reached a halting-place, where 
they discovered ficsh tiaces of sumerous horses which fiad 
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beett there, and congratulated themselves that they had not 
fallen in with them Duiing the greater portion of the day 
and a part of the night, they marched along the bank of the 
river, which was iheie very deep and bioad They saw on 
that day an incredible number 6f wild boars, and a multitude 
of wild asses drinking from the river, near which they slept, 
during the portion of the night not spent in travelling, and, 
on the 25ih April, at dawn, they again took to the road, which 
brought them stiaight to Anah at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning 

The town of Anah, which was in former times the capital 
of the whole desert, was built on both banks of the Euphiates 
and was sheltered by rocks in its rear, which also prevented 
Its extension For this reason it contained but few streets, and 
these were so long that it look an hour to pass thiough one of 
them on horseback The houses were high, and constructed of 
bricks, in spite of the abundance of stone in the locality The 
best things at Anah were its orchatds and gardens, irrigated 
by the Euphrates, and full of Europe in fruits and flowers 

In the middle of the river there was an island with a castle as 
, large as that of Lisbon, surrounded with walls of mud and baked 
bncks, which, however, were half in rums, as well as the edifices 
within the walls There was no bridge, and the river had to be 
crossed on a large ballasted barque capable of holding fifteen 
loaded camels There being only this vessel to ferry the people 
over, It took the caravan from Baghdad, w'hen it passed there, 
eight days or more to cross The natives passed fiom one bank 
to the other side on inflated leather bags, paddling withr their 
hands, although the current earned them far down The 
Euphrates at this point was 320 paces broad In former times 
the town contained many wealthy merchants, but they all 
went away to Daifiascus and Aleppo duiing the Turco-Peisian 
war 

After crossing the river, the travellers alighted at the house of 
a weaver who was a friend of the guide, and who entertained 
them honourably ou the 25th April, which they spent in Anah. 
When they left, they first ascended the mountain at the 
back of the town, and then entered an extensive plain For 
the sake of greater secuiity they diverged fiom the beaten 
track, and, after passing thiough desolate and melaflcholy sandy 
places, they at last went to sleep in a dve, or oven, which 
appeared to have hpen a lion’s den Theie th%y made a fiie by 
Wliich they roasted a great quantity of birds’ eggs, as well as 
esculent tubers which they had^ found that day in the desert 
During the night seven tigers paid them a visit, and they would 
hav# Sred badly if the horses had not scented their approach 
a distance and given nptice. The tigers, finding that the 
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travellers were on the alert at the entrance of the cave, and that 
the horses were out of reach, desisted ftom annoying them 
The next day, at dawn, when our travellers had marched 
some leagues, tliey found a small well, at which they drank 
and filled their water-skins * Then the guide informed them 
that that day they had to pass through the most danger* 
ous portion of tlie * desert, their road leading through the 
encampment of an Arab chteP where the caravan would 
be stopped , wherefore it would be necessary to ride at full 
speed the whole day, to avoid the peril of being discovered by 
spies on the look out for caravans, or by Arabs passing 
home to their eojcampment They weie recommended to ride 
in pairs according to the Arab fashion, and not in single hie, 
so that, if they perceived them from a distance, the Arabs might* 
take them for their own people This was done, and on this 
occasion the hordes proved themselves to be of the true Aiab 
race , for, although fatigued, exhausted by hunger and thirst; 
and heavily laden with bailey, wallets, aims, waterbags and the 
pel sons of then riders, they never stopped running from dawn 
till two o’clock m the aftetnoon, duiing which time they travers¬ 
ed eight leagues of the most dangerous part of the road 
In the afternoon they icached the top of a hill from which they 
looked down upon an extensive plain, where the guide said 
lie had formerly seen two very deep wells, but that they were 
a suie place for brigands who watered their horses there 
The travellers *tlien sepaiated, and, dismounting, so as not 
to be observed, went to look for the camp Having descried 
seveft horses near the spot where the guide said the wells 
should be, the travellers consulted whether it would be better 
in this emergency to flee before the horsemen reached them, 
or to go on an(| meet them No one thought that flight 
would be safe, since, by returning in the direction from which 
they had come, they would fall into greater danger, not did the 
travellers think much of meeting the seven horsemen they had 
seen at a distance , but, finding that they had become twenty 
by the time they got neaier, they were lightened Making, 
however, a virtue of necessity, they biavely advanced towards 
the robbers with primed fire-arms, spanned triggers, and pistols 
in their girdles Nine of the robbers mounted their horses, as 
soon as thRy saw the travellers coming straight towards them, 
and rode up to them with the •quickness of lightning, signs 
of peace not having been made on eithe^ side with the horses 
When they were within speaking distance, the tiavellers asked 
the robbers who they were, but the latter gave no leply , but, 
passing on a little further, they taught siglit of the arms? whereon 
they immediately stopped, and the travellers continued their 
march towards the wells, wjiich they found to contain 
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MO water, so they continued then journey without stopping 
They had piogresscd but little, \vbcn the brigands, after 
consulting amotig themselves, galloped towards them, but, 
a musket and two caibincs being filed, they tutned away 
again It was feaied that they had gone only to bring 
icinfoicements, and the tiavellcrs rode as quickly during the 
afternoon is they had done in the mornsng, till they came to 
a spot with sand heaped aiound, which had no doubt formerly 
served as an enclosure for the cattle of the brigands, and 
had been so well manured with their dung that it piesent- 
ed the aspect of a most beautiful glass plot, which was like 
a miracle in that desert The place was most suitable for pastur¬ 
ing the horses, for which there was no more barley, but the fear 
^ of robbers ififiucnccd the travellers moic than the allure¬ 
ments of the place, so they cut som** gi ass with their 
knives, each placing a bundle of it on his horse, and marched 
till nine o’clock in the evening, when they reached some 
kind of shelter In the couise of the same day, which was the 
27tlt April, they obseived the sun become suddenly white 
like snow, emitting no lays, and not injuring the c>cs when 
they were fixed on it, and Padie Godinho kept them that way 
fbi a long time whilst marching without the least inconvenience 
After It had remained in this state for about half an houi, 
a dense cloud covcied it and made an end of the spectacle 

Having watched all night, the tiavellers retuineJ towards 
the load at dawn of the 2bth Apiil and pasiSed in sight of 
R ihab bcfoie it was full daylight Rahab was a town and fort 
situated on an eminence among extensive fields, and distant 
tvvo leagues from the Euphrates, which had foimerly flowed 
quite near it Padre Godinlio states tliat the inhabitants w^ie 
pool Arabs, subjects of the Tuiks, and suppqiting themselves 
by their cattle and by a little agriculture , he is also of opinion 
that David referred to this town when he said, in the 78th 
Psalm —‘ I shall mention Rahab and Babylon among those 
who know me ” 

On the 29th April it rained for many hours, and a violent 
wind gieatly distressed the tiavellers, who were compelled 
to halt in the open deseit till it ceased At 9 P M they 
reached a deep well, fiom which they dicw water in all haste, 
is they noticed signs around it that people had recently been 
tliere They accoidmgly travelled three leagues furthei, when 
they halted between two hills, not, however, to slfeep, the giound 
being saturated with water and the*baggage drippingnuith it 
About anidnight they heard voices of Arabs who seemed to 
be passing near Th<? night wlas pitcU-daik, the hoises wcie 
exhausted, and the pans of the fii e-arms were wet, with 
nearly all the gunpowder spoiled I he utmost they could 
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(Jii, in fact, was to keep quiet, and the men whom they 
feared, parsed on without discovering their piesence The 
next day they heard at Taiba that these men were 60 in num¬ 
ber, mounted on 30 diomedancb, and had ruined that place, as 
well as Rahab, by stealing the cattle and robbing the people 
who passed between the two towns Thus it appears that, if it 
had not rained, the- travellers would have encountered the 
brigands 

On the 30th April, at about nine in the morning, the travelleis 
cainc in sight of a magnificent sqiiaie edifice, mostly ruined 
EvClything was of the finest maiblc with columns, conduits 
for water, and vaiious out-houses The poitals were of 
Corinthian work, and the whole structuie lesembled the temple 
of Solomon One league further on was the city of Taiba, , 
surrounded by mud walls, with a sm ill piece of artilleiy 
ovci the pnncipal gate, but no othci gun in the whole fort, 
tliL people fearing only robbers The inhabitants, who lived by 
husbandly and by biecding camels, were all Arabs including 
then governor Neither plantations nor gardens, and not even 
tices, could be seen, although a biook, flowing close to the 
w ills, might have niigatcd them , but the soil was barren At 
that time the people were so much afiaid of lobbeis that they 
did not allow even their dromcdaiics to leave the town The 
tiavellcrs took up then lodgings in the house of an acquain¬ 
tance of the guide, and had scaiccly alighted when the gov- 
crnoi of the plaCe entered He was was a fat man, with a laige 
beaid, barefooted and baic-legged, with breasts as laige as 
those of a woman, and well known to some Europeans who had 
passed thcic,, not by his virtues, but as the most cruel thief m 
all Arabia Padic Godinho also knew him by repute and had 
been told to pietcjid that he had no money, but to pa} him 
many compliments Aecoidingly he received him with as 
much courtesy and friendliness as if Iheie had been the gieatest 
fnendship between them, offering him coftce, tobacco and au 
embroideted sheet He drank coffee, smoked a little, without 
saying a word, and, at his depiituie, asked the gui<le what 
kind of people the travellers weie, whence they had come, 
where they intended to go, and what capital they possessed ? 
The guide told him the truth in evciy particular, whereupon he 
went to take his supper, but, although he was neither asked nor 
wanted, said he wduld letuin He came back with some of Ins 
people, who regaided coffee as a larity , vj^heiefore Padre Go¬ 
dinho took out all he had •from the baggage and, distributing 
it among the people, excused himself on the score of poverty 
for the scantiness of Ais giff, at Which the governor smiled 
and said ‘ We know well that you are rich, because, if such 
were not the case, you would no]; have undei taken such a eostly 
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journey Poor people travel with caravans and subsist on alms, 
but you, who have brought these companions at your own ex¬ 
pense from Bosrah, want to mako us believe that you are 
poor? Now let ns see your purse’* Saying this*he ordered 
his people to bring out the baggage and search it, Whereon 
Padre Godinho humbly requested him not to deal in this man¬ 
ner with a poor tiaveller, who, tiusting hi9 noble charactei, had 
entered his territory, which he tnight have avoided, and who 
was ready to pay the customary dues, and further told him that 
he might expect more than this payment on lus return journey 
from Aleppo This fiction and the polite entreaties of the 
Padre took effect upon the governor, who oideied his men to 
cease examining the baggage, and who, having afterwards 
accepted ten dollars, together with a saddle which he coveted, 
allowed the travellers to depart the next day They left Taiba 
on the 1st May, three of them on horseback, and the Portu¬ 
guese on a donkey, his horse having become unserviceable 
On the same day they entered Syria, found water in various 
places, and spent the night under the open sky 1 he next day 
they saw numbeiless stoiks and gazelles They aKo saw thn- 
teen Turks on hor’scback, each of them with a falcon, which 
l»ing let go« immediately settled on the head of a gazelle and, 
dapping Its wings, poked the eyes of the poor animal and so 
distressed it, that, more anxious to avoid its beak than the 
lance that threatened its life, it lay down on the ground, thus 
giving time to the hunter to conic up and kill it * The next night 
they slept at Milva, a village inhabited by Turks and a few 
Arabs Here they were, hospitribly entertained, but kept awake 
all nigiit, watching the Turkish horsemen, who robbed passen¬ 
gers there as if tliey had been wild Arabs 

III the morning of the 3rd May they nyirched along the 
shore of a very cflctensive lake, from the water of which 
salt was manufactured, and the Padre also mentions, as 
not less wonderful, that the dew, falling from the sky upon 
the leaves of certain trees, growing in places near the Eu¬ 
phrates, IS converted into salt as pungent as that of Setubul 
or Alcacer About three in the afternoon they reached the 
suburbs of Aleppo, and shorty afterwards entered the city 
Itself, twenty-five days after their departure from Bosrah, of 
lyhich they had spent one at Semava, one-and-a-haHT in Bagh¬ 
dad, nearly one day in Taiba, and another in Anah 

The city was oblong, and had two suburbs, which were very 

extensive. One^ of these was inhabited 
by Arabs and Turks, whilst the other 
• * wfas tenanted wholly by Christians, 

uu^ as Greeks, Maronites, Armenians Jacobites and Nesto- 
fUtfU^n The whde city, including the suburbs, was two lei^ues 
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in circuit, and was surrounded by high walls, with towers 
at intervals, all of ancient workmanship Admittance was 
obtained through nine gates, and, in the middle of the city, 
there was* a fort on an eminence, surrounded by a moat cross¬ 
ed by a stone-bridge, wh^ice a covered way led up to the 
eminence The artillery consisted of 500 pieces, large and 
small , the garrison*of 500 Janissaries and 300 bepahis, In size 
the city was the third in tlie 'Whole Ottoman empiie, being in¬ 
ferior only to Constantinople and Cairo, but it was superior to 
them in its buildings, which were all of masonry well built, 
lofty and majestic, though the absence of windows towards the 
stieets disBguied them considerably Above all, the cara¬ 
vanserais of Aleppo were as beautiful as the best convents in 
Portugal, and built in the same fashion, with the same arranger 
ments, all being quadrangular, with fountains in the centre 
Here merchants and strangers lodged, two hundred of them liv¬ 
ing in one caravanserai, which contained as many apartments, 
and separate kitchens to the same number Not less majestic 
were the mosques, which exceeded a hundred Outside 
the city there were two convents of Mahomedan monks, 
four classes of whom the Padre describes Aleppo appeared 
to him to contain few public squares to beautify it, indeed, he 
saw only two The larger square was in ftont of the seraglio 
or palace of the Pasha, and presented a noble and sumptuous 
appearance, theie criminals were executed Immediately be- 
foie this squafe was another, where a fair for the sale of horses, 
mules and other beasts of burden was held every Tuesday 
The streets weic paved, and something like a canal, foi water, 
passed through the central part, where also animals walked, so 
as not to interfere with the people Although straight, ail the 
thoroughfares wfite narrow, and they wcic regularly closed every 
evening at five, not to be opened till’the next moining at 
the same liour The streets m which the meichants and 
officials dwelt, were all vaulted over, but had sky-lights In 
every stieet there were numerous fountains of stone, very well 
constructed, and three or four spans high fiom the ground By 
each of them was a brass cup. suspended by an iron chain, for 
the convenience of persons wishing to drink Besides these 
public fountains, of which there were about two hundred, every 
house h*d its own All this water came to Aleppo fiom Ay lam, 
a village distant*one league from it, in a canal about the length 
of a lancc m* depth and six spans in breadth. At the point 
where this canal entered the city, was a handsome water- 
house where resided a Turkish official, who regulated the distn- 
bution of water to* the public and’ private fountains For 
all that, however, many men in the streets were ofiennlf 
water to passers by, fiom cu|;iously worked brass cups, gratis, 
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and for the sole purpose of gainifig religious merit, whilst 
others walked about in the same manner, offering for sale 
li(juotice water, which the Tmks were fond of In tlie hot 
season the streets of Aleppo wcie watered twice a day There 
were also hundicd of magnificent'baths, which were visited on 
certain days by women On these occasions a white sheet at the 
door was the signal for men to keep aloof, and if, in spite of 
It, any man had ventured to ticspass, he would have been de¬ 
prived of life There were also certain hostcliies, in which any 
one, even a Christian, could obtain food giatis during thiee 
days 

A rivulet, Sing by name, passed through the city, for the 
irrigation of plantatior^s and gaidcns The fields were ex¬ 
tremely productive, and contained many olives, but mote mul- 
beiry trees, which supplied food to innumeiablc silkwoims 
Around the city'were tombstones with inscriptions in the 
cemeteries of Turks, frequented b> women every Fiiday, who 
offeicd incense and piaycr for the dead 

Th6 commerce of Aleppo being veiy extensive it was in¬ 
habited by Aiabs, Peisians, Turks, Tartars, Oiiental and Occi¬ 
dental Christians, and many other foreigners of every kind, 
the whole population numbering loo.ocx), and every nation 
wearing its own costume Christians were allowed to dress 
like Turks, but they could not wear wholly white or green 
turbans, and it was necessary for them to have some stripes of 
another hue when they were of one of these colours The Jew^s 
wore long blue robes, and cap^ without brims and of the same 
colour They suffered great pcisecution, but were nevertheless 
the worst enemies of the Christians maligning them to the 
Turks, and doing all in then power to injuie them Europeans, 
such as Englishmen and Hollanders, were meighants protected 
by their Consuls, ancf most of the otlier Christians weie offi 
cials There were in Aleppo four convents, belonging respect¬ 
ively to the Fianciscans, bearded French Capuchins, Carme- 
litofi, and French Jesuits Lastly there were two convents of 
Gieek nuns 

The goods exported from Aleppo were the followung —A 
great quantity of gallnuts, much Persian silk, much cotton, 
much ashes for manufacturing soap Indian cloths, raw hides 
and spices All these articles were brought to Alfeppo by 
numerous caravans which arrived eveiy day* Had not the 
extortions and robberiqp of the Pashas caused the* diversion of 
much of the commeice of Persia to Smytna, it would have* been 
even more considerable than it was^ 

Padre Gedinho imagined that, on arriving in Aleppo, his 
troubles had come to an end, but experience proved that 
theTuHcish populace was moie {o be feared titan the Aiabian 
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desert He alighted at the caravanserai, near which the Ftench 
Consul lived and the Jesuit convent was situated, and was 
waiting for a visit, when he found himself surrounded by 
Jews, without any Christian daring to approach him, or to 
receive him into his house, for fear of being takt n up, on suspici¬ 
on of having concealed his diamonds and pi nrls, abundance 
of which every on$ coming fiom India was supposed to poss¬ 
ess The Jews wanted him to go to the Custom-house be¬ 
fore paying a visit anywhere else, and he complied As the 
Aga, or official, had not yet arrived, he waited for some time, 
which the Jews utilized to extort four gold pieces from him, 
on the promise that they could make arrangements for his 
not being searched by the Custom house people , and, after 
giving another dollar to a servant of the Aga, he was allow¬ 
ed to depart He betook himself to the Jesuit convent, whicR 
was close at hand, but was immediately -followed by more 
Hebrews, who demanded the same amount as the others had 
received, alleging that tlicy also belonged to the Custom-house, 
and must not, on account of their delay, lose what then com¬ 
panions had gained by passing his baggnge safely through that 
establishment, and telling Iiim that if lie did not give them 
an equal sum, trouble would coitainly befall him He was 
inclined to satisfy their demands , but the Jesuit fathers all 
told him that, if he yielded to intimidation and gave them 
money, he w'ould soon leain that it could not extiicate him fiom 
their hands, rrtici that gieater evils would befall him if he were 
to pay them, than if he wcic to plead poverty and give them 
nothing This adviee, based on experience, appeared good 
Accordingly the Padre assured the Jews that he had scarcely 
money enough to pay the expenses of his journey, whereon 
they departed , thiee days, howevei, had scarcely elapsed when 
Padre Godilio ?vas summoned to the CusJtoin-Iiouse again He 
look with him the inteipieter of the French Consul and found 
the Aga reclining on a cushion upon the top of his carpets, 
sunounded by man> Hebrews The oldest of these, who was 
then Rabbi, asked him whether he was an old or a new Portu¬ 
guese ? He replied —“ I am as old a Portuguese as you are a 
Jew This man then stated that it had been brought to the 
notice of the Aga, that Padie Godinho was a very iich merchant 
who had lived eight years in India, whence he had brought a 
great quantity of diamonds, which he had concealed, on entei- 
mg the city,, to defraud the Custom-house of its dues He 
deniq^l all this, saying that he was no'merchant, and asked 
whether it was credible that a man carrying diamonds would 
expose himself to tlje dangers of the desert, contcary to the 
habit of merchants, who always travel with caravans for the 
safety of their goods He also explained that he had been, and 
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Still was^ a Jesuit, and was returning home as such The 
Hebrew replied that no Padre travelled so expensively as he 
had dohe, and therefore he must be a roan of high position and 
much wealth As to the allegation that, if he had been 
carrying diamonds, he would not have ventured into the de¬ 
sert without a caravan, the Hebrew said it was certain that 
he had come with one from Baghdad aod had an interest 
amounting to 2,00,000 rupees in it, but that he had burned 
to Aleppo, because it had been stopped by Arabs Lastly 
he advised Padre Godinho, as a friend, to offer a large 
bribe to the Aga, lest he should have to satisfy a still larger 
demand Whatever the Hebrew said in Italian to Padie God¬ 
inho, the interpreter repeated to the Aga in Turkish Then 
the Padre said that he owed nothing and possessed nothing, 
tfnd the Aga ordered lum to be taken to prison, but he after¬ 
wards induced the French Consul to stand security for him, 
and this having been accepted, he was allowed to roam freely 
about the city. 

More than twenty days of the month of May had already elaps¬ 
ed, and ships were sailng daily from the port of Skanderoon, 

e, Alexandretta, to France or Italy , but Padre Godinho was 
not yet free, and when he desired his friends to negotiate for his 
liberation, they replied that, if the Tuiks knew of his anxiety to 
depart, they wou'd conjectuie that he was engaged in very 
impoitant affairs, and would enhance their demands before 
granting him the required permission, which would entail an 
expense of more than 2,000 dollars, because, after he had 
paid one sum, they would want another They advised him 
to show the Turks that he was pleased to remain in Aleppo, 
whereon they would give up their attempt to extort money from 
him and let him depart He followed this stiatagem for some 
time, but whilst be was still in Aleppo, he learifed that the last 
ship of the season was about to sail within a week from 
Alexandretta He therefore sent a message to that effect 
to the Aga, adding, that if he were not allowed to depart, he 
would continue to live in the city, like his biother Padres who 
were settled there , that it was ridiculous to ask him for what 
be did not possess, and that he ought to be allowed either to 
embark, or to make a trip to visit the sacred localities of 
Jerusalem under security This message so incensed 4he Aga 
that be called the Padre a spy in disguise and eidered him to 
be cast into prison, and thence to be taken to Constanti¬ 
nople to the Grand Wazir, This game having gone too far, 
our traveller endeavoured to mollify the Aga by every means 
ill his power, but the Turk continu^ to ca|ji him a spy worthy 
of the gallows. At last, however, money effected what nothing 
else cot^ accomplish , and after the French Consul had pre- 
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dented the Agfa with too dollars, of his own money as it were, 
the Fadie was allowed to leave the city, during his stay m 
v^ich he had witnessed the solemnities of the fasting month, 
Ramazan, with the procession at its termination His dcscnp* 
tions of thc§e may be passed over, as not being of much inter¬ 
est 111 India, as well as the aVcouiit of the Jesuit missions in 
Turkey and in Asia m general, to which a whole chapter is 
devoted • 

Having obtained pei mission and a passport from the Aga,our 
tiavcller made preparations for immediate departure After 
taking leave of all the other Padres, of the French and English 
Consul, and of some merchant friends, he left the city on 
the 1st of June 1663, accompanied by his Portuguese servant 
whom he had brought from Bosrah, by two Tuikish travellers, 
and by Mr Pandolpho Higen, a German, who was going to 
Fiance, as well as by thiity foicign merchants who went only 
as far as one league from the city, all mounted on beautiful 
hoiscs and well piovidcd with arms They had accompanied 
Mr Pandolpho to take leave of him, and, oa ariiving at the 
spot of separation, he gave them a magnificent breakfast which 
he had brought on a mule Many toasts were diunk and but 
few tears shed , the merchants embraced their friend and 
leturned to the city, whilst the travelleis marched foiwaid 

On the fiist day of the journey Padre Godinlio was much paint¬ 
ed to see some famous monasteries in ruins , nothing but 
these could be seen on either side of tbeioad He saw mar¬ 
vellous churches* of stone, caived with as much- minuteness as if 
It had been wax There was not a block in the walls shorter 
than two ells, and all were clamped together with sheets 
of iron or copper The best finished specimens of ancient 
woikmanship were to be seen on the chapels and doors of the 
cbuiches, the fbimer being very low and small, but with cupo¬ 
las, and the sculptuies being moic exqursitc than any paint¬ 
ings, whilst tlio doors displayed Mosaic and Coiinthian work 
surrounded by grand foliage of stone In some churches he 
saw columns of strange size and thickness, but nearly all of 
them prostrate and broken Near these churches were con¬ 
vents on the same model as those of Portugal, but a great deal 
loftier Some of these had in the interior spi mgs of water, and 
otheis cisterns cut in the rock Of all these buildings only 
the walls afid chapels were standing, the gieat size of the stones 
having protected fhem from demolition On the same day 
also a dismantled castle, and the rums .of a city were seen 
The night was spent at Halaca, which contained but few in^ 
habitants, although its ruins ^showed it to have been a large 
city m ancient times, • * 

Half a day’s journey from Halaca, the church of St Simeon* 
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the Stylite, was situated, on a mountain called Mandra, ten 
leagues and a half fiom Antioch" The temple of the sai^t 
had been built in the form of a cioss, which had, however, 
neither a rouf nor a cupola, but contained a column 40 ells high, 
standing upon which the saint^ did penance The pedestal 
of the column was still to be '‘seen Near this temple had 
been an imperial temple, of which only the baie site was 
visible On the top of the mountain there was still in exis¬ 
tence a great cisiein, excavated in the rock, with a descent 
of sixteen steps to the water From that spot also an ex¬ 
tensive valley w IS peiccived, with the remnants of a city, a 
single street of which led to the church of the holy Stylite On 
the declivities of Mount Mandra the vestiges and rums of more 
than thirty cpnventi. and temples, built in honor of the saint, 
* could be seen In the church of the Stylite our tiaveller said 
mass, using the pedestal of the column as an altar, for his own 
consolation and that of his two Christian companions Fiom 
that place the road tinned to the left, and the tiavellers, having 
passed across the River Efrim, entered the feitile and extensive 
plains of Antioch, which are fourteen leagues in length, and 
tiaversed by many sweet biooks The travellers passed over 
khe budge of Murad Pasha, which was three quarters of a league 
in length, on account of the marshes near the river Near 
Antioch, which could be seen in the distance, on the slope of a 
mountain, there was a lake which appealed to be the sea, and 
had been connected theiewilh in ancient timcs,^ and which had 
been formerly navigated by galleys, but latteily only by small 
boats Antioch was founded by Seleucus Nicator St Petei is 
said to have been Bishop there for seven yeais, and St Paul 
preached there This was the first city in the woild which 
assumed the name of Chiistian , but when our travellei was 
there, it had become almost deserted, so that the Patriarch of 
Antioch transfer!ed his icsidence fiist to Damascus and finally 
to Aleppo 

On the second day of the start from Aleppo, the paity ciossed 
a chain of very high mountains which begins in Aiinen»aand ter¬ 
minates neai Alexandretta, meeting with Euiopean foicbt tices, 
such as oaKs, vines, myrtle, rosemary and other fiagiant shrubs, 
which filled the air with so delightful a perfume as to excite a 
desire to dwell among them At last the tiavellers entered a 
hamlet of Greek Christians, in which they spent the night, and 
on the third day of the journey they reached^ Alexandietta, 
or Skanderoon, situated on the seashore and inlmbitcd by a few 
Greek Christians, who supported thenTselves by fishing ahd agri¬ 
culture The climate <?f this locaility was very unhealthy, on 
account of the maishes by which it w^is suriounded, and it 
actually happened that ships lemained in the port waiting till 
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ciiews were sent them fiom France or Italy, because their own 
had died The port was a kind of bay formed by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, large and deep enough, but without any kind of works 
of defence, so that no Turkl^i ships frequented it, for fear of 
Maltese ships, which were at that time constantly cruising 
along the coast On the shore near Alexandretta, to the west, 
a tower built by Godefroy de BoUilIon, during the Ciusades, 
was still to be seen , and on the noith side, half a league distant, 
was Payaa, a wealthy town pioducing much silk Between 
this town and Alexandretta, close to theshoie, theiewas a veiy 
ancient column, on the spot, where according to tradition, the 
whale disgorged the Prophet Jonah 

On reaching Alexandretta, the Padre immediately embaiked 
m a French vessel for Marseilles, where it cast anchor on the 
22nd July 1663 

In this port the lazaretto, or quarantine, was not so stiict 
as in Leghorn or Venice, and the health officeis allowed Padre 
Godinho to depart after a captivity of seven daj's He then went 
to the college of the Jesuits, still wearing Turkish costume, 
and, after spending with them the festival of St Ignatius, 
set out fur Bordeaux, where he was assured that he would 
find a ship for Portugal He remained only two days in Bor¬ 
deaux, and, hnding no vessel there bound for Portugal, went to 
Rochelle, where he was told that he would find one There 
he was received vwth much courtesy by the Rector of the Jesuit 
College, and embarked for Portugal, after a few days’ stay, in 
the ship Masartn, commanded by Captain M de Almarae, who, 
with two other frigates, was convoying 14 mercliant ships, laden 
with wheat and barley The voyage was veiy stormy, but the 
kindness with which the captain treated the Padie, and his safe 
arrival at the Court 6f Poitugal, made him for^t all his troubles 
He disembaikeJ at Casaes, near the mouth of ttys Tagus, on the 
25th October in 1663, having embatked at Rochelle on the 
loth September of the same year, 

E Rehatsek 
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Art VI —MAJOR-GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINR. 


, T T has been justly observed that the advantages of natfiie, 
i or of fortune, have contubuted but little to the promotion 
of happiness, and that those whom the splendour of their rank 
or the extent of their capacity, has placed upon the summit 
of human life, have not often furnished any just occasion foi 
envy to those who look up to them from a lower station 

The biography of Claude Martino, however, affords an apt 
illustration of the converse of the postulate just laid down 
Sprung from an obscure family, Mai tine had the advantage 
of neither fortune, nor lank, nor education , yet, by his own 
unaided efforts, he stiuggled thtough Alpine baiiiers, till he 
rose to the highest pinnacle of powei and afflueoce which it 
was possible for him, under the circumstances, to attain 

He was boin on the 5th January 1735^ in the city of Lyons, 
where his father earned on the trade of a silk manufactui er 
Martine himself was also apprenticed to the trade , but the 
spirit of adventure was too strongly developed in his nature 
for him to take kindly to the sedentary and uncongenial pro¬ 
fession of his father He arcoidingly sought an outlet for liis 
ambition in fresher fields, and, in his twentietbycar he Unlisted 
in the French Army as a common soldier In this new sphere 
of life, he soon displayed such singular aptitude that he was 
piomoted fiom the infantry into the cavalry About this time, 
the rival powers of England and Fiance were contending for 
supremacy in India The principal scat of the war was in the 
southern part of* the peninsula The cTeath of the great 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, of the Deccan was followed .by a dispute in 
regard to the succession to the subordinate governotship of 
the Carnatic Chunda Sahib, through the assi,stance of the 
French arms, defeated his rival A naverdy Khan, and thereby 
secuicd the succession It was on this occision that Duplcix 
commemorated his triumph by the erection of the famous column 
“ on four sides of which four pompous inscriptions m four 
languages proclaimed his glory to all nations o4 ^the East 
The boast of heraldry and pomp of p#wcr so inseparable 
from Oriental con^ptionsof importance, tended very matei tally 
to establish the French prestige, .at all events, in. Southern 
India As time rolled on, each nation, at different periods, 
experfenced the reverses of fortune ,At length, the English, 
having avenged the horrors of the Black Hole, and fought 
anti won the battle of Plassy, directed their energies 
tiKWards the south They "defeated the French in several 
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engagements and demolished Dupleix's column, Icavm" not 
even a wrack behind to ipaik the spot of its depailed gloiy 
Indeed, the position of the Fiench now became so critical, that 
the authoritjics at home determined to send out Count de Lally 
fan officer of gieat repute who had won lu-s spurs on the bittlc 
fhsids of Europe) as Goveinorwfteneial of all the Fiench Posses¬ 
sions and Establishments of the East, with extraoiUinaiy 
powcis to act according to Ins discretion Marline was appoint¬ 
ed as one of tlie small corps of picked men whom Lally had 
selected for his body guard , and, as his people at home could 
make no good of him, he was shipped abioad, like his more 
illustr'ous contemporaries Clive and Hastings, ** to make a 
foitune, or die of a fever” in India He landed with Lally s 
force at Pondicherry on ptii September 1777 F'or the im¬ 
mediate purposes of this sketch, it is unnecessary to follow 
Lally thiough his several engagements lie was undoubtedly 
a keen, daring soldier, but he was completely ignoiant ol Orien¬ 
tal methods of life and watfare lie e\cicised the dictatorial 
poweis *wilh which he was invested, with such insuffci^blc 
haughtiness, that he completely alienated t!ic affections of the 
natives, and excited tri?j disgust of his subordinates At length 
the relations between the French commander and his troops 
became so strained, that, after the battle of Faldoie, a number 
of the latter descited and went over to the Pnglish, by whom 
they were well icceivcd, and by whom they were employed m 
the subsequent operations against Lally Amongst the deseitcrs 
were Claude Mai tine and his brother Claude’s knowledge of 
the country and his great influence over his countrymen were 
of very gieat scivicc to the English He was given the local 
lank of Captain, and served with conspicuous gallantry through¬ 
out the rcinaindei of the campaign, which culminated in the 
suriender of his old Chief, Lally, at Ponj^ichcrry, in the year 
1761 

s At the close of the war, Martine perceived that his position 
and prospects would be considerably impioved by throwing 
in his lot with; and attaching himself permanently to, the 
English He accoidingly volunteered to raise a body of 
Cha sseurs from amongst the French deserteis and prisoners 
for service in the English army His offer was accepted He 
was appoiytcd to the command, with the rank of Ensign, and 
Qrdered to proceed,to Bengal, The voyage thither proved a 
most eventful qne The vessel m which Mai tine and his com¬ 
pany embaiked, sprung a leak and foundered off Point Guada- 
mur—the promontory wlifcli separates the coast of Coio- 
mandel from that of Orissa Several of his men were drowned, 
but Martine himself and some of his companions succeeded in 
getting off in one of the ship’s boats, and, after cxpcricncin|[ the 
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usual hardships and privations ii;iseparable from shipwreck, 
they eventually managed to gam the port of Calcutta On 
aimval, Martmewas treated with great kindness He was post¬ 
ed to the cavalry as a Cornet, and was subsequently promoted 
to a Captaincy, with the command of a company of infantry. 
In his leisuie hours, he cultivated a taste for mathemaCcs and 
engineering, and soon acquired considerable proficiency as a 
draftsman Accordingly, when the Comp^any resolved to make 
a survey of the North-East of Bengal, Martine was selected to 
conduct the operations, and, having brought them to-an success¬ 
ful termination, he was shortly after deputed on a similar 
undertaking m the province of Oudh While so engaged, he 
resided principally at Lucknow There his ingenuity in several 
branches of mechanics, and his skill in the art of gunnery, 

* attracted the attention of the Nabab Vizier Shuja ud-daulah, 
who moved the Governoi in Council of Calcutta to consent to 
Martinets transfer to his service, as SupeniUendent of his artillery 
patk and arsenal The present residence of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh was used as Alartine’s Barud- 
kkana, or powder magazine 

‘^Maitm soon acquired considerable influence at the Court 
of Lucknow He was confidential adviser to the Vi^ier in all 
matters of importance affecting the inteiesfli of his territory, 
and gained the complete confidence ahiie of the ruler and 
his subjects His position in the Company’s service, of course, 
rendered it impossible for him to continue in Oudh mfter the 
completion of the work on which he had been engaged But 
the Vizier not wishing to part with Martine, the latter, who 
was charmed with the conditions and prospects of his new 
service, applied for and obtained pei mission to belnUowed 
to abandon his pay and aliomyeiices in tlie Company’# employ 
on condition that he should be allowed to retain Jhis rank, and 
continue to be attached to the Vj^ier’s set vice A 

% In the year 1775, Shuja-ud-daulah died and succeeded 
by his son Asaf ud-dauiah, who likewise letained Martine en 
his service It was chiefly during the <!«ign of th|f| prince, 
that Mai tine amassed the colossal fortoo 4 which^o subse¬ 
quently acquired The new prince had a paSSionjfcnounting 
almost to a constitutional infirmity, for the arts anq manufac¬ 
tures of Europe. Martine, perceiving the •prmtiie’s weakness. 
Was not slow in setting himself to impo^ upon,^t One day he 
jfirociired two white mice, which hi pj^efed in a beautiful white 
cage and exhibited to the Vljgier, Wha as iisual, wished imme¬ 
diately .to get possession of them, aiw asked Martine at what 
price he would part with them. Marline, knowing the man 
Wft)\wlioim he had to deal, was detet mined to dtive the most 
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pioHtable bargain he couI 3 He accordingly withstood alt 
entreaties for several days At length, with s#nie ostensible 
feeling of reluctance, he agreed to sell the cage and the mice 
for Rs 10 ,( 300 — a sum which the great potentate was willing 
to pay, but his minister peiSuaded him to wait a few days, 
in the hope that Martine might be induced to accept some 
abatement During 'the progiess of the negotintions, how¬ 
ever, a man brought a cage full of white mice, and sold 
them to the prince for a nominal sum, to the great mortihca- 
tion of Martine 

I Whenever the prince invested in some piece *of mechanism, 
or other curiosity, Martine forthwith searched the world for 
something superior of the same kind , and his "spirit found no 
peace until he had procured and disposed of it to the prince 
at an immense profit At one time the prince’s room was 
embeliisiied with vaiious articles of the choicest descnption 
Amongst them were two mirrors of the largest size that the 
manufacturers of Great Britain could produce At Martme’s 
visit, the prince with childish glee expatiated on the beauties 
of his investment Not to be out-done, Martine immediately 
wrote off to France, where plate glass was cast of larger dimen- 
sions than in England, and procured two of the laigest size, 
w hich he sold to tlm pimee at a fabulous price 
' In this way Mar|i§e made considerable sums of money 
Another source from which he derived a large income was 
by opening a bank, and establishing an extensive credit with 
the shroff and bankers of Oudh and the adjacent provinces 
The extraordinary degree of credit and favour which he thus 
acquired in the Vizier’s dominions induced all classes of people 
to repose implicit confidence in his power and his integrity 
In times of public cbmmotion, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all quarteis to deposit their moveable propeity 
with him for ssCfe custody at 12 per cent on its full value 
'' Dulling his residence at Lucknow, he continued to be home 
on the Company’s rolls as an officer, although he received 
no part of his salary from them After 25 years’ service, he 
rose to rank of Li«|itenant-Colonel In 1790, when the 
war with T^woo broke out, he presented the Company, at his 
own exp6nS^with a number of 6ne horses sufficient to mount 
a troop of c^adry, and, m return for this service, he was given 
his Colonelcy Six V^Ars later he received his Majoi-General- 
ship * • 

^ Martine was original^ a* member of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but he could not b%Aper^aaed to accept some, of its 
doctrines. He denounced its customs as prejudices, and 
described its ordinances as priestcraft It is said that the 
Ronean Catholic priest at Lucktiowt* made several attempts to 
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interview this extraordinary mart But, as he always came 
in the humbjyp gatb of his order and was generally bare¬ 
footed, Mat tine declined to admit him to audience on the 
ground that the poor priest exhibited no external maik 
of respectability * He, in short? abandoned his religion, but 
found no comfort in the other ciccds which he successively 
adopted, and perceiving, as he said, that their ways to heaven 
were even moie absurd than the faith in which he had been 
brought up, he eventually returned, though without conviction, 
to his original belief, and devoted his life to the relief of the 
poor and helpless He erected a spacious dwelling-house on 
the banks of the Goompti The ruling prince Asaf-ud-daulah 
was '•o struck with the grandeur of the building, that he offered 
Mrirtine Rs *1,00 000 for it Martme held out for a veiy much 
larger sum, but, before the bargain was concluded, Asaf ud- 
daulah died, and Martme, fearing that the prince’s successors 
would possess tlicmsclves of it, resolved to convert it into a 
mausoleum foi himself, as no Mahomedan will evei live in a 
house in which a man has been buued ‘ When I am dead,” 
runs the diicction in his will, “ which I suppose will happen at 
Lucknow, unless in the field of honor against an enemy, if at 
Lucknow or anywhere else, I request that my body may be 
salted, put in spirits, or embalmed, and deposited m a leaden 
coffin made of sheet lead in my godown , and this coffin is to 
be put in another one of sissou wood, of thick planks of two 
inches thick, and deposited in the cave of my monument, or 
house, at Luckperra, called Constantia, in the cave in the small 
lound room north-east, two feet of masonry to be raised ovei 
me and coveied with marble which is to bear the following 
inscription —Major-General Claude Martme, born at Lyons, 
Janiiaiy, 1735 > ‘irnved in India as a common soldier, and died at 
Lucknow on 13th IScptcmbci, 1800, and he' is buried in this 
tomb , pray for soul • ” 

' 1 he building m which he is buried, is known as the Mar- 

tini6re, or ” Constantia ” from his motto “ Lahore et Constantia ” 
His tomb IS a simple sarcophagus, ^landing on the floor, and it 
oiiginally kad at each angle a grenadier in full uniform} stand¬ 
ing with hands reversed, in an attitude of giief During the 
Mutiny of 1857, this building was held by the rebels, who dug 
up Martine’s tomb in the hope of discovering treasure, but, 
being disappointed in their expectations? they scattered his 
bones Some of ithese weie, however, subscKjucntly recovered 
and rc*'tored to their resting-place • Fiom his constant associa¬ 
tion with the ministers and ^nobles of the Court of Lucknow, 
Matt me adopted sevcial of the Mahomedan ways of life and 
thinking. He mariied a Persian lady named Goree Beebee, or 
patr Lady, who, when eight years of age, was sold to him by an 
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unsci upulous French vagabond named Car 4 , who went about 
to the different Native Coujts of the period throughout India, 
acihng beautiful Circassian and Persian girls. When Goree 
Beebee attained the age of fifteen, she was married to Claude 
Martine She survived him by several years and lies buned in the 
mosque in rear of the Martiiy^rc along'>ide the tomb of Hodson 
of Hudson'’s Horse, who fell at the final captuie of Lucknow m 
1858, during the stoipiing of the Begum Kothie in Hiizrutgung 
Up to the present day there may be seen 111 the Martiiii^re an 
original painting of this lady by Zoffany 

A very prominent featuie iii Marline’s character was his 
great hospitality As a matter of general convenience he 
pel nutted European travclleis, as well as the Enqhsh residents 
of the province of Oudh, in need of a change of air, to have 
the run of his bungalow for a month and beyond the month 
“unless another family wanted it,” Thus William Hodges/ 
the celebi aled painter recoids that, after a fatiguing journey, 
he arrived at Lucknow suffering from violent dysenteiy and 
palpitation of the heart Mai tine, hearing of his condition, invit¬ 
ed him to his bungalow, where, by gieat and gentle care and the 
administiation of suitable remedies, Hodges recovered, and, 
he gratefully attributed his lecovciy to the tender nutsing of 
Maitinc During his stay at Lucknow, Hodges painted several 
of his famous pictures , amongst them a view of the palace of 
the Nabob at Mucchhee Bhowan This was a most picCuiesque 
building, piesenting the appearance of an ancient castle, and 
was pleasantly situated on the banks of the Goompti Un¬ 
happily, it no longer exists 

t One of tlie favourite pastimes indulged m at the Court of 
Lucknow during the reign of Nabob Vizier Asaf-ud-daulah was 
that of cock fighting Like all sports connected with the training 
of buds and with wild beast fights cock-fighting is believed to 
be of Oriental Drigin Even to the present day, there aie but 
few sports wjiich afford a better field for gambling to the natives 
of Lucknow than cock-fighting The Nabob himself always 
took a keen and a personal interest in these contests He 
encouiagcd them as a means of bringing together people of all 
ranks, who, by partaking in the general diversion, became ac¬ 
quainted and entcied into good fellowship with each other 
At these public exhibitions Claude Mai tine was generally the 
ccntial figuie He was probably the most successful biecder 
of his time in the^ country, and he made consideiable sums of 
money by his buds. Indeed, the Court of Lucknow soon acquir¬ 
ed sucji a notoi lety for jcock-fighting, even in England, that 
Colonel Moi daunt, one of the most enthusiastic cockers ever 
known, was induced to proceed to Lucknow with his birds to pit 
them al^amst Marline's Colonel Mordaunt possessed one of the 
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best strains of game cocks in England, and bad an unbroken re» 
cord !n cock^iightlng. After a few contests, however, at Luck* 
novr, he soon discovered that Martme’s game-fowls were superior 
to the best that he himself could ever hope to produce, and he 
was completely vanquished A very clever picture w«is painted 
by Zoffany of the celebrated maia fought at Lucknow in iy86 
between Colonel Mordaunt and the Nabob, which contains por* 
traits of the distinguished personages who,as$ij|ted thereat 
'k The most conspicuous figure in the crowd is the portly 
Nabob, with his hands outstretched towards Martine, evidently 
excited over the issue of the contest that is proceeding between 
the winged combatants Somewhat in rear, seated on an emi¬ 
nence, IS Zofiany himself, calmly surveying the scene, brush 
in hand In the back-ground may be observed the indispen¬ 
sable nautch girls, regaling the assembly with the sweet strains 
nf Indian songs, while the b/mttes with their mas/tags are 
quenching the thirst of the fatigued spectators within and 
without the liuge tent Tins excellent picture was long an 
ornament bf the Daulat Khanah—an old palace at Lucknow , 
Mrs Parkes in her Wanderings mentions having seen it at her 
) visit to Lucknow in January 1831, and describes it as “ fasi: 
filing into decay ” The punts of the picture by Earlom 
me well known to collectors of valuable engravings, but are 
now very scarce In the Shah Najaf of Lucknow, the Mauso¬ 
leum of Gliiaz-ud-din Haider, the first king of Oudh, there is at 
present a painting by a native artist which contains traces of 
the *' motif” of this picture It was painted to order, and from 
memory, after the Mutiny, to replace a replica of the original 
which was destroyed during the Stirling events of 1857* 

A very amusing incident is related of Zoffany during his 
stay at Lucknow in Claude Martino’s house In a humorous 
moment he painted a full-sized picture of Nabob Asiif-ud- 
daulah in high cajicature It was exhibithd in Martine’s 
bungalow, which was a rendezvous for all classes of natives, 
who daily fiocked thither to transact business with Martine 
The fact of its existence was, therefore, quickly communicated 
to the prince His first impulse was to decapitate the painter 
and dismiss Martine, Fortunately, however, for the culprit and 
his abettor, the pnnee, before taking any action m the matter, 
sent for and consultf^d Colonel Mordaunt, the cock-fighter, and 
mutual friend of the parties concerned irr the fa^rce The: 
Colonel, on arrival, found the prince foaming with rag# and 
about to proceed with a body of rabble attendants to Martine’s 
The Nabob explained the cause of Uis great indignation , but 
Mordaunt, with considerably tact, succeeded tti arguing the irate 
pmnee in^o a state of calmness, aild induced him to postpone 
ib* execution of his vengeance till the following da}c* Mordaunt 
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then retired, and, as privately and expeditiously as possible, sent 
Zoffany inteilig^eiice of the storm that was biewing “ No time 
'* was lost, ” telates the chronicler of the incident, “and the laugh- 
" able caricature was in a few hours changed by the magic biush 
** of Zoffany into a superb portrait, highly ornamented, and so 
“ inimitably resemblant of thte Vizier, that it has been preferred 
** to all that have been taken at sittings The Vizier did not fail 
“ to come, his mind being full of anxiety for the honour of his 
dignified peison, attended by Mordaunt, whose feelings for his 
friend^s fate were speedily di-ssipatcd when, on entering the 
portrait chamber, the picture in question 5hone forth so 
superbly as to astonish the Virier and to sully even the 
splendour which his equipage displayed on the occasion Asaf- 
ud-daulah was delighted, hurried the picture home, gave Zof¬ 
fany Rs 10,000 for It, and ordered the person who bad 
informed him of the supposed caricature, to have his ears and 
nose cut off Mordaunt, however, was equally sucs-essful in 
“ obtaining the poor fellow’s pardon, and, as the Nabob would 
** not detain him as a servant, he very generously made him one 
" of his pensioners " 

iThe house lu which this occurrence took place, was the 
Farhat Baksh, on the banks of the Goompti It adjoins thq 
Chutter Munzii, and is now used as the station libiary It was 
built by Martine himself, and was sold by him to the Nabob for 
the fabulous sum of fifty lakhs of rupees The basement stoiey 
contained two caves, 01 recesses, within the banks of the river, 
on a level with i1^ surface w hen at its lowest ebb In these 
caves, Martine generally li\^ed in the hot season and icmained 
in them till the commencement of the monsoon, when the use 
in the river compelled him to remove He then ascended 
another storey to apartments fitted up in the manner of a grotto. 
and when th< fu(;ther rise of the rivei brought its surface on a 
level with these, he proceeded to the third *stoiey, or ground- 
floor, which overlooked the river at its greatest height On 
the next storey above that, a handsome saloon, raised on 
arcades, projecting ovei the river, fotmed his spring and winter 
habitation By this ingenious contrivance, he managed to 
preset ve a tolerably equable temperature throughout the 
different seasons of the year 

During the construction of this building Martine resided 
principallys&t a place called Biposi Najafgarh, about sixteen 
miles *east of Cawhpore, where he carried on extensive indigo 
operations The pi^sent town, known by this name, is erected 
on the site of Martine’s Factory He held the lease of the 
estate from the Oudh Governmpot for Rs 12,000 His nephew 
succeeded him; but, Jtie being incapable of managing the 
concern, it became heavily embarrassed, and ultimately the 
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factory and the gardens passed into the hands of a Hattras 
Bunntah * 

*• In his artilleiy yard at Lucknow, Martinc fiequentl^ amused 
himself and astonished the Nabob and nobles of his court, bv 
the manufacture of aii-balloons Ihe Prince wae so struck 
with the mechanism of these iifstruments, and was so anxious 
to witness some practical expeiiLiiee of the uses to which they 
could be put, that he commanded Maitiae to manufacture one 
large enough to accommodate twenty men in the ascent 
Martine at once expostulated and pointed out the penis con¬ 
nected with the expeiiment The Nabob, however, bade him 
proceed with the manufacture, while he undertook to provide 
the twenty men for Martine Happily the experiment never 
came off During the last fifteen years of his life, Martine 
> was afflicted with a most painful malady Dreading the pros¬ 
pect of a surgical operation, he elected to treat htmscU The 
sclf-imposed toitures which he endured in the course of his 
tieatment must have been excruciatingly painful and so difficult 
of execution, that the record of the circumstance would be open 
to grave suspicion, were it not vouched foi on the positive 
testimony of most respectable witnesses At any rate, he 
effected a complete cure of himself Some years later, however, 
he liad a relapse, and, as he had not the heart to resort to a 
repetition of his own treatment, he allowed the disease to 
take its course, and finally succumbed to it on tlie 13th Sep¬ 
tember 1800 

Although RJartine’s position in the Compan/s service and his 
subsequent residence in Oudli brought him into contact with 
all classes of Englishmen, he acquired but an imperfect 
knowledge of our language , nor was he 111 any way reiharkabie 
jfor his knowledge of law Yet, in spite of these disabilities, 
;he chose to write his will in English Indeed, he appears to 
< have been consciouS of his imperfection^ in'thesc resjiccts In 
bequeathing a sum of Rs 3,50,000 sicca rupees to the educa¬ 
tional institution at Calcutta which bcais the name of La 
Maitini^ie after its founder, he modestly declares that he is 
* little able to make ary airangement for such an institution,'* 
and expresses a hope that either the Government, or the 
Supicmc Court, will devise the best institution for the public 
good The chief,'and almost the only stipulations prescribed 
in his bntf notice of the subject are, that it shall* be for the 
good of the town of Calcutta , that children of eitlicr sex 
shall be admissibly to it, and, after having* been educated 
shall be apprenticed to some trade, or married , that it shall bear 
the title of La Maitinidre , and that an inscription in large 
legible Characters, that it was founded by hint, shall be fixed* 
m some conspicuous part of the building This vagueness 
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of Specification led to a pjotracted law-suit in the Supreme 
Comt of Calcutta It began on 20th June 1816 and was con-"** 
eluded on loth May 1836 Sir Edwaid Ryan, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, who ^.decided the case, described it as * one of the most 
“ difficult and complicated styts ever presented to any Couit” 
The will contains an cxpicss dnection that the anniversary of 
Maitine's death shall be commemorated at Calcutta by the 
grant of a “ premiuinof a few rupees or othei thing, and a medal 
“ to the most deserving virtuous boy or giil, oi both, to such 
“ that have come out of the school, or aic still in it, and this 
“ to be done on the same day in the month I died That 
“ day those that are to be married are to have a seimon preach- 
“ ed at the chuich to the boys and girls of the school, after- 
“ waids a public dinner for the whole, and a toast to be drink’d 
“ in memory of the foundator” It has not been found practi-* 
cable to adhere to the matrimonial clause of these injunctions, 
but in other respects, the directions are observed He left a laige 
sum for the endowment of a College at Lucknow, which likewise 
IS called after him, by the name of La Martim^re It is also 
known as Constantia In reference to this building he says 
“My Constantia House is never to be sold It is to serve as 
“ a monument, or tomb, to deposit my body in, and the house 
“ IS to serve as a College for educating children and men in 
“ the English language and religion ” 

In this fiourishing institution, lOO foundationers are fed, 
clothed and aducated fiec of all charge, and in addition lOO 
boarders are enteitamed at a chaige less than the average 
expenditure “ Ma^iiy of our old foundationers,’ writes the 
Principal in his repoit on the operations of this College for the 
ycai 1883, “ look back to the school with feelings of affection, 

“ showing that it has supplied for them, as well as any school 
“ can do, the place of friends and home A bright futuie is, 

“ in many mstanccs, opened out to gifted, hardworking boys, 
who, but for the bounty of Claude Martine, would have had but 
“ a gloomy look out" 

To Ills relations at Lyons he bequeathed ;^25,ooo and he left 
a similar sum tp the Municipality of that city, to be applied for 
the benefit of the poor within its jurisdiction Out of the residue, 
he provided for his dependants and left largo sums for chari¬ 
table purposes The <lnll concludes with a curious exposition 
of the pr4nciples,by which he regulated his conoiict in all his 
concerns He declares that self interest was his sole object 
in life, that the sms of v^hich he had been guilty were gieat and 
manifold, and he ends by praying for the forgiveness of God, 
which he hopes this sincere Confession of bis wickedness will 
avail to obtain 
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Art VII-THE HINDUS OF PURI IN ORISSA AND 

THEIR REtIGION 

T he Hindus form more than 96 per cent of the total 
population of the Distiict of Pun Among this rtumber 
are included the scmi>Hinduized tribes, and not without good 
reason, seeing that it is not easy to diaw a shatp line of de¬ 
marcation between them and the Hindus pioper Betwetii the 
pure Hindus and the semi-Aboriginal low castes there aie 
several intermediate Sudra castes, which are, in a gieat meusuie, 
made up of uon-Aryan elements The following are the mOot 
' important castes in Pun — 

Purt Hindus —Brahmins and Karans (akin to Kayasths 
of Bengal) 

Intermediate Sudra Castes —Bhandari (barber), Chasa Od 
(cultivator^, Gourah (cowheids), Guduja (aitizans^ 
Kamars (blacksmiths), Mdidkars 

Semt’Hmduised Tribes and Aborigines —Bauri, Dhobi, 
Kaudia, Harhi, Pdn, Kandh, Sdvar 

The Brahmins are divided into two well marked classes, vts , 
thciVaidiks, or the followers of the Vedas, and the Laukik, or 
woildly It IS needless to speak here of the Vaidik Brahmins 
but the status of Laukik Brahmfns is peculiar in Oiissa 
They arc sub-divided iftto Sarna Brahmins, t e, those who cul¬ 
tivate the sama, or yam, and Mdstdn Brahmins, i e^ those who 
plough their lands with their own hands In Bengal, at least, 
no Brahmin would touch the plough, or himsel(cultivate garden 
produce Sir W W * Hunter is of opinion that these Laukik 
Brahmins represent the original Aryan settlers in the distiict 
Onssa, or Kalmga, was well known to the Indo-Aiyans from 
a very early period, but only as the abode of a primitive non- 
Aryan race Bandhayan, one of the earliest of the Sutrakars 
of the Vedas, divided the then known Hindu world into three 
zones, or ciicles, as it weie, which were regarded with diffeient 
degrees of esteem by the Indo-Aryans Kalmga was included 
in the third circle—embracing Eastern* and Northerft Bengal, 
end the Eastern seaboaid, from Onssa to the* Krishna River, 
and some poition of ^uthern India This circFe was looked 
Upon With ruch a degree of contemptnhat a peison trai^elliiig 
in it had to expiate the sm by a saci iBce * 

I .. . - ... . .. —. .. — . * ' ■ - ^ 
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It cannot be ascertained •with any approach to accuracy 
when the Aryans first migrated into Kalinga , but there seems 
to be little doubt that they immigrated long before it had 
become a i^ronghold of Buddhism An inscription in one of 
the celebrated Khandgiri caaes shows that one Aira was a 
DOwerful Buddhist King of Kalinga The age of King Aira, 
according to Dr Rajeqdia Lala Mitra, ranged between 416 B C 
and 316 B C We touch firmer historical ground when Asoka, 
that ardent patron of Buddhism, caused a series of edicts to 
be inscribed on the Dhauli rock, near Bhuvaneswar One of ' 
the edicts cleat ly shows that there were Brahmins at the time 

In 474 A C, Yajati Kesan, the first king of the Kesart line, 
subjugated the Buddhists (the Yavans, as they are called m the 
Palm-leaf Records in the Jagannath Temple) He is reputed 
to have brought ten thousand families of Brahmins into Ka¬ 
linga The Yaidik Brahmins ate their descendants, who set 
themselves up as Aryans of the highest class cutting off the 
/us Connubn between themselves and the Laukik Brahmins 

Next to the Brahmins, come the Karans They probably 
represent the Vaisyas of old* The pernicious custom of keep- 
ing girls Of lower castes in the family still prevails among 
them to some extent Their illegitimate children had becomd 
so numerous that they now form a caste by themselves called 
Shagar pesfid 

There are still a few purely aboriginal tribes m Pun The 
SAvars, once a great JColarian tr^be, mentioned by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, are now a straggling race of day-l&bourers and wood^ 
cutters They are the Gibeonites of Onssa, and are still out¬ 
side the Hindu caste-system, their customs being, in most res¬ 
pects m direct contrast to those of the Hindus These people 
are naturally to be found in large numbers, just where the Aryan 
invasion and cohqftest by the Aryans would necessaiily diive 
them, m, in .hills and fastnesses As the stieam of Aiyan 
invasion passed from the North southwards, it swept these non- 
Aryan tribes, who would not bow their necks to the conquerors> 
into mountains and hills They remained completely isolated, 
and were regarded as among the dregs of impurity, eating beef 
and pork, evciything that the Hindus abhor, and worshipping 
demons, or spirits of their deified ancestors 

As time polled on, some of these aboriginal tribes migrated 
into the plains, and, by a process of incorporation and assimila¬ 
tion, became gradually Hinduizcd and hung loosely on the 
skirts ot the mam body rf>f the Hindus, Iretatning several of 
their primitive customs. The Kandhs of the hills are a puiely 
aboriginal race with a religion dhd polity of their own, but those 
who have migrated into the plains, have gradually adopted 
A settled life, copying Hindu rues and becoming fused avith 
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general Hindu community Mr Taylor, who was the Sub- 
cUvisional Magistrate of the Khoorda Sub-division m Pun for 
more than IS years, and who knew the people well* thus des¬ 
cribes them — ' 

“TbeKhands, or Santias, are both abongii^al tribes, but 
those inhabiting the Banpur Mdls have no connection with the 
Kandhs and Santias of Gumsoor and Bo^ They are, in fact, 
completely Hinduized They venciatc the cow and observe 
all Hirfdu festivals, and, in fact, look upon themselves as Hindus 
of good caste TheorthbdoxHindusof Khoorda look upon 
Ihc scrtii avilized Khands, as.of fairly good caste, and will 
put up in th^ir village, or lodge in the house of a Khandh, 
although they- ikould consider themselves polluted by doing 
such things in*the villages of Savars, Bauiis and other aboiigi* 
nal races of Khoorda ” 

Tfus process of Hmdutzation, obseivable even now, must 
have gone op upon a mote extensive scale in times of yore It 
, should be borne in mind that, in olden times, there weie several 
iCspeclable non-Aryan tribes in India All of them could not 
have been savages We read in the Vedas of wealihj^ Das)ais 
and their “ seven castles ” and “ ninety forts, ” which shows 
dearly that they had attained some measuie pf civilization It is 

theiefore not unlikely that the-Aryan immigrants peacefully 
settled down on the soil with these respectable non-Aryans, and 
thsit, fiom their amalgamation, arose a mixed population which 
became m time almost roinpletely ITinduizcd .in religion and 
social usages, and was ultimately gatheied together into separate 
Sudra castes. Brahmins ate employed by these castes for 
religious and ceremonial purposes, but they ate not received on 
equal terms by the high class Brahmins It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that thecouutcrpaits of some of these Uiiya castes in Ben¬ 
gal, , the Nobasaks, arc ministered to by high class Biahtiiins, 
and do not allow their widows to remaiiy, as the Uriya castes 
do. Among these intermediate Sudra castes in Orissa, it is 
usual with a widow to many one of the youngei brothers of 
her late husband Fading this^she may marry any one not 
within prohibited dcgiecs Again, the dead are usually burnt, 
but recourse is sometimes had to what seems to be tlie older 
and aboiiginal nte of burial The caste-system in Oiissa thus 
appears to be moie loosely organized, and more plastic than in 
Bengal, and this makes it possible, on* the one hand, for out¬ 
siders to be admitted into an alieady organized caste, and, on 
the other, for the members of the ^same caste to raise them¬ 
selves to membership of some higher caste Bor instance, the 
exceedingly numerous caste in Orissa, when they 
becc^e wealthy, raise themselves to membership of the lower 
elp«ici^<lf Karans, and assume the respectable title of Mabdnti 
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Thu9 Hindiusiji in Oriss^, in its social aspects, while it ac¬ 
cepts the customs and internal life of c iste as the proper and 
normal status of that caste, holds out to all an ascending scale 
of ceremoiiRal puiity The backward aboriginal tribes out¬ 
side the pale oi Hinduism, likb the Kandhs, setup a Hindu god, 
get a Hindu priest to minister to them, adopt some of the 
customs of the puie Hindus, and thus become, in time, recog¬ 
nized as low-class Hindus '•^Thc more encigetic, again, of 
low-castes within the pale 6 t Hinduism, like the Chdsd Od, 
gradually laise themselves to higher standards of ceiemomal 
purity, and the more wealthy members among them even 
raise themselves to mcmbci ship of some lughpr castes It is 
thus seen that not only does Hiii^iusm in OriSfta, even at 
the piescnt moment, absorb the less civilized aUongInal tribe^i 
outside Its pale, but theic is also a piocess of evolution 
in active opeialion among the recognized t^indu castes them¬ 
selves Hinduism ceitainly has not as yet exhausted its man¬ 
date, at all events, in Orissa 

We now come to speak of the religion of the Hindus of 
Pun Jagannath is the great god of the people of Orissa 
All who call themselves Hindus are entitled to worship him,* 
and, excepting the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low- 
castes who are engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled 
to enter the piecmcts of the temple Foi the excluded 
classes, theic is^ an image at the entrance gate called Patlt 
Paban Han, to whom they can offei their homage 

The worship of Jagannath is, for the highest minds among 
the Hindus, a puie system of tljeism To the polytheistic 
multitude, it offers the infinite phases of divinity as objects 
of worship, and provides, for their delectation, an infanite 
number of litualaand ceremonies Ip a woid, it supplies the 
spiritual requirements of diffeicnt classes of Hindus m 
different stages of their intellectual development Under its 
bioad all receptive roof, doclnnes the most divergent find a 
resting place There yott see the learned pundit of the 
Sankarachaiya monastery seeking salvation by the way of Spiii- 
tual knowledge Here you find a large number of Saiva 
Sanyasis voluhtarfly enduiing excruciating torture and misery, 
and seeking absorption infco the Deity by severe austerities 
You also^ee a large number of devotees consecniting their 
entire soul, as it* were, to Han, with the outpouiings of its 
love and affection Jagannath is an unsectarian name All 
Hindu se(jts worship at its shi me The followers of Sankara* 
GharyR, Ramanaya, Ramanaiyl, Kabir, Chaitanya, and Ninak 
ate to be seen doing homage to the great god Isven the 
Jams of the Djigambara sect flock to the temple at a certain 
season of the year. The common link of all these stct$ is 
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la the supremacy of Jag^aaath ; and tkelr dilfer 
entdl%!^is28t id the character which they assign to his supre 
mat^i la their religious and other piacticeS' founded op th€ 
nature of %uch beliefe, and m thhir sectarian marks 
I^« Rajendra Lal^ Mitt a has shown that Pun was an ancient 
Seat ot Buddhism , «and the Idols of Jagannath, BaladebT Su 
bhadra and* Chrakra are meie eopies of the mystic tnono 
grams of Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha and the Wheel of the 
Law. That which was conjectural, or speculative, has been 
proved to demonstration, by the discovery, foitunately made 
by us, of an image of Buddha in the Sun Temple, uithin the 
enciosuie of the great temple Dr Mitia says —** ft (the Sun 
Temple) contains a small image of the sun seated on a cat 
, drawn by ^even hoirses Right in fiont of the figure on the 
throne there are the images of Rddhd and Krishna, which 
cover it from the view of the faithful The object of thus 
secreting the hgaie none would, or could, tell me" Our guide 

f ave different version of the images to be seen in the Sun 
'emple, which consists of two rooms, inner and outer In 
the outhr room, there are two metal images-->which our j^uidc 
Itold us are those of the sun and the moon In the inner 
room, which is very dark, there is a small stone image seated 
on a stnall car drawn by seven horses This the priests called 
Dhammaraj, but there can be no doubt that ft is an image of 
the sun Behind this small stone image, ther^ is a life-size 
stone image in a sitting posture, with crossed leg*; The inter¬ 
val between these two is so small that it is with difficulty 
that the latter figure can be seen The wall against which the 
image of the sun rests, rises from the middle of the thighs 
of the Sitting figure And almost touches its nose Accom¬ 
panied by two friends, we scrutinized the figure with great 
care, and no doubt was left in our mind that it is an image 
of Buddha The object of thus concealing the image is thus 
apparent Hindus are not iconoclasts, th^ simply hide away 
the figure from the sight of the faithful 

Pun was for a long time a strdrighold of Buddhistic faith It 
would appear that, some hundreds of yeais ago, theie ^tood on 
the shoie of the Bay of ^ Buddhist shrine, built on 

sandstone, and a second shrine more inland The Mtes of these 
shrines were at Pun and Satyabati, about I2 yiile-* to'its north, 
0 r. Mitra has shown that Bhubaneswara (the ancient Kahnga- 
KagerU was the* capital of a gieat Bgddhist Kiifg, Aira, who 
nourished between 416 and 316 B C Xsoka recorded hts edicts 
On the Dhault rock in 242 B C, andf in the middle of the seventh 
century of the Christian Eta, Huen Tsang, the great Chinese 
traveUer, found that, although Brahmanism was in the as- 
4 iMsndadt aLthe time of hi^ visit to Kahnga, Buddhism still 
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maintained its ground* The Kesarl Dynasty gave a currency 
to the worship of Siva, but Vas unable to estterminate Bud¬ 
dhism altogether Kumarila Bhatta and Sankaracharya, m 
the eighth and ninth centuries of the Chtistian Era^ were 
the most uncompromising antagonists of Buddhistic faith, but 
they did not produce muph impression on the masses The 
message of equality preached by Buddhism was grateful to 
the despised and lowly Sudras, and its superior moral tone 
commended itself to the conscience of myriads, to whom the 
learned disquisitions of Brahminic philosophy were a meaning¬ 
less puzzle Several Vishnu reformeis, or revivalists, then 
arose and made the worship of Vishnu popular The doctiine 
of the identity of Buddha and Vishnu, says Dr Mitra, which was 
begun to be preached in the middle of the thud century, 
must have acquired such firmness as to rjendcr* it easy for 
Yajati Kesari to give it currency and appiopiiate the Buddhist 
shiineof Pmi to the service of Vishnu, The Vishnu refor¬ 
mers—Ramanuj, Ramanand and Kabir—changed the doctrinal 
basis of Buddhism, but retained, to a large extent, the forms 
of woiship, the rites, the code of its morals, and its doctrine 
of the spnitual equality of man But still Buddhism did not 
altogether disappear from Pun It is stated that, even at the 
time of Pratap Rudra Deb (1504-1532), of the Kesari Dynasty, 
there were theological discussions as to the relative merits 
of Buddhism and Brahmintsm, and that the king oscillated 
between the two It was Chaitanya, the great apostle of 
Jagannath, who‘infused altogether a new life into the old 
Brahminic system, while the vitality of Buddhistic faith was 
fast oozing out, and converted the masses of Orissa whole¬ 
sale into Vaisnaism For eighteen years, he lived and 
laboured in Pun, engaged in teaching and controversy, and in 
intent meditation on Han He regarded the Supreme Being 
not merely as an’object of highest reveience, but also of 
deepest love—such love as the milk-maids of Biindaban felt 
for their beloved Krishna, such love as fascinated the whole 
soul and expelled all inferior affections and desires An ins¬ 
cription on the Jaya-Bijaya Gate of the Great Temple, shows 
that, at his instance, King Pratapa Rudra ordered the mystic 
songs of Jaydeb to be sung before the Great Jagannath 
Before this realistic theology, this conception of a personal 
Deity, the impersonal abstractions of Buddhism finally suc¬ 
cumbed Chaitanya's dogma of Bhakti, moie fascinating, and 
perhaps easier of* practice, than the Buddhist dogma of Karma, 
stole away the hearts of th^ masses. Buddhism thus died a 
natural death, for want of upholders. 
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But the dying system left certain traces of its influence 
behind. Within the hallowed enelosure of the templei caste- 
distincttons are not recognized , in the presence of the Lord 
of the World, all men are equal In imitation of Buddhist 
monasteries, several Hindu maths have been established. 
There are now moie than two hundred Hindu monasteries in 
Bur!^ some of which are iichly endowed 

N E Bose c.s. 



Art Vin -SOME NOTES ON WORK AND WORKERS 
IN A SUB-DIVISION OF.THENUDDEA DISTRICT 

I N the somewhat dreary task of revising Census Schedules 
and endeavouring to train a host of villagers to perform 
the by no means easy woik of enumeration, one, now and again, 
came across some not uninteresting local, or even general, 
popular trait which cannot well survive the process of abstiac¬ 
tion, and appear in the published recoids of the Census Many 
details also of the character and life of the villageis which pass 
under one’s daily notice in the Cutcherry and in the field, and 
from their veiy famihaiity almost escape observation, are 
biought before one more prominently and with more ordeily 
sequence on seeing the varying lives of the people giadually 
unfolded in the Census books I have, theiefoie, thought it 
woith while to jot down here my Census leflcctions on the 
population among whitm I woik, much as they have occutred to 
me duiing the past few weeks 

In the «uca about which I am wiiting, the most 

nuineious class of woikers are the Chdshds, oi cultivatois, and 
the typical cultivatoi i'» a Muharnadan It is of course tiue 
that there are many Hindus occupied in tilling the soil, but the 
bulk of the iiusbandinen are Mussulmans Of the Hindus, a 
number aie engaged in the simple luial trades which supply 
the cultivator with the few wants he has over and above his 
Ml bh&t Othcis, again, belonging to the cultivating castes, and 
whose ancestors were occupied in ploughing the land, have, in 
the midst of a duller Muharnadan population, iisen above their 
former station and perform the literate woik connected with the 
agriculture and trade of tlie district Whatever may be the 
case in the higher social grades, theie can be no doubt that, 
among the mixed peasantry of these parts, the Hindus are more 
intelligent and mote leady to take advantage of an opportunity 
than are their Muharnadan neighbouis 
Chief among those who have risen, thiough peiforming the 
more difficult work incident to agriculture and the trade m 
agricultural products, aie the Koibartas They are cultivators 
by caste, and formerly were, one and all, cultivators by trade 
Now> although many still follow the plough, others are to be 
found as small landholders, petty gram merchants, zemindary 
naibs, money-lenders, and thk like , whilst otheis drift to Cal¬ 
cutta, or enter the tcrrcstnal parjidise of the lural native—the 
service of Government .They are even somewhat ashamed of 
then; former occupations, and caused difficulty duting the 
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Census, by objecting to be entered as what they are— 
Koibartas It wasiipt until the *Bhastras had been examined 
and one of the ohi# local Koibartas had publicly announced 
his intention of adhering to his proper title, that they would 
at all consent to listen to reason * 

There are of course ChdshdS and Chdshds Some are com¬ 
paratively well-to-do, cultivating, by their labourers a consider¬ 
able tract of land « others, again, raise but a precarious subsis¬ 
tence from a few htgahs The local method of estimating a 
Villager’s wealth and position is by the number of his ploughs 
Thus, he IS known as a one plough man, a two plough man, and 
so on. There is more in this than meets the eye The plough 
itself IS not an object of great value, but here, by the plough, is 
meant, not only the instrument, but also the cattle who draw it, 
and cattle are the chief accumulated wealth, the mam capital, of 
the rayats. The system, indeed, reminds one of the method of 
the Homeric age, in which wealth of all kinds was measuied in 
oxen The one plough man is only a remove from the 
labourer, the two plough man is a small yeoman, whilst a 
villager with four or five ploughs is bkadra lok —a substantial 
person —^ and forms one of the panchpn who are lefeircd to iii 
matters of strife, and who are looked up to as the great men of 
the village A Muhamadan cultivator, however, never grows 
rich He may attain to some comfort if blest with sturdy 
sons and a little foresight, but he rarely rises much above his 
original position It is the zcmindary servant the small trader, 
or, even the artificer, who occasionally makes a little fortune and 
starts as a petty landlord, but hardly ever the Chashd This 
fact IS as remarkable as it is to be deplored Nature has blest 
these cultivators with a climate and soil of astonishing fertility 
broad rivers intersect their country, depositing, year by year, 
an alluvial silt, in which the scattered seeds burst into life, all 
the year round , rich grains cover the surface of the earth, and 
every season is a harvest time The Legislature, again, has 
provided them with a system of tenancy which favours the 
agriculturist pethaps more than any other land-law known to 
the jurist Yet the wealth of the soil never clings to them, and 
for the most part, they endure a life of hardship and toil, with 
the reward of but a scanty subsistence Much has been written 
in explanation of these facts, and the subject is too large and 
impQrtant a one for me to enter into m the course tof these few 
pages Stupidity, certain forms of sloth, lack of foresight, but 
few wants to stimulate to exertion, wastekilness in matters 
connected with custom and caste, a«d the practice of satisfying 
today’s wants with the produce of to-morrow’s labour—traits 
$nch as these, indicate, perhaps, the Ijnes on which the investi¬ 
gation must be earned out, and the cure, if there be one, applied. 
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And surely there must be a cure for the Hiengali is capable, and 
constantly capable, of much hard work and endurance , differing, 
in this respect, widely from the Southern European with whom 
he IS sometimes compared «Picture the life of the CMshd 
during the months of ploughing and sowing At dawn he hies 
him to the fields, his plough borne over the shoulder, attached 
to It a hookah, and a pair of light sandals to protect his feet 
from the clods Before him trudge his two bullocks/^ patient 
and toilful as himself, possessing, indeed, much in common 
with him AH through the long morning hours will he scratch 
at the soil with his tooth-pick of a plough, resting now and 
again foi gossip and a pull at the hookah The hookah is the 
comforter of the ChdsMs life, the enduring joy of his exist¬ 
ence He commences to taste of its joys whilst yet in early 
childhood, through youth and manhood it is his constant 
companion, and he lays it down only with his life At noon¬ 
day a longer rest is taken and the mid-day meal devoured 
Then to work again, until the villages, dotted over the boundless 
plain, grow misty in the fading glow, and round them the 
unsavoury vapouis gather in long white whisps Then home, 
to oil the body, bathe in the nearest muddy pool, and pat take 
of the frugal supper, with, perhaps, if times are good, a little 
tieat of fish or vegetables Then more smoking and gossiping, 
and—to bed The headmen of the village, who do not work 
in the held, rise again in the middle of the night, light their 
hookas^ and pay conversational visits to their neighbours and 
friends But the Ch&shd, when he lies down to rest, sleeps like 
a log until, with day break, the round of toil commences afresh 
I cannot but conceive that workers like these are capable of 
material and social prosperity 

Education is spreading, even amongst the ChAshdSy and one 
of the most interesting results of the present Census will be the 
detailed information given under this head But education fails, 
with the CMshd, to pioduce the effects one might hope to see 
alongside its development, for the Chdsha takes his education 
in a quite peculiar way It is the worthy ambition of a culti¬ 
vating family to have, at any rate, one of the sons taught in the 
local paishala to read through his nose, to write and to cypher 
But It IS not expected, or desired, that the youngster, on leaving 
school, will carry on his ancestral calling with greater energy 
and skill than hi$ relatives , on the contrary, it is, amongst the 
Musulman Chdshds^ the undisputed privilegebf thesemi-educated 
youth never to ^oil his hands with the plough Sometimes he 
enters Zemtndah or Mahajanf service, and may rise, .whether 
or not with proportionate benefit to his environment, being, 
perhaps, a matter of doubt, but, if he has not the opportqnity 
or inclination to do this, he will, dh the strength of his fragment 
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oC teartifng, idle through the rest of hts life^ his family being 
quite content to toil and support him in his dignified ease 
There are, however, times when he comes to the foi^e His aid 
is important when a little difference concerning rent or accounts 
arises with the landlord or mahajan, and even more so when 
the family enters into litigation then becomes a 

mam instiument in the elaborate instruction and rehearsal 
which ptecedes the institution or defence of an impoitant 
case. Not only is the dignity of our young literate shown by 
his exemption from the labours of the field, he also marks 
his exalted degree by a change of name His simple father 
IS a Shekh, or, if a three or four plough man, perhaps a Mandal, 
he casts asid&such unpretending titles for the dignified epithet 
of Btshash, and as a Btshash he idles his life away 
Names form here, as everywhere, an interesting studjpn The 
system in vogue is clumsy, owing to the absence of ical family 
titllis. When three-quartets of a village are named Skekk, 
Mandal or Btshash^ it stands to reason that the personal name 
only can be used foi purposes of distinction In these personal 
names the Muhamadan of Loiter Bengal is no iichei than 
ourselves, and he is obliged, theiefore, often to have tecourse to 
expedients in oider to differentiate sevcial villagers bearing 
the same title He uses a number of Hindu names, having, 
m this, as in other respects, lost many of the marked characteris¬ 
tics that distinguish the two races Still theie may well be 
thice or four GopalSkekhs^ Kuhir Mandats^ and the like, in even a 
small village The ancient expedient of addiug the father’s name 
18 not common, and the favourite aitifice is to prefix the words 
bara and chota^ in the sense of senior and junior, thus Bara 
Gopal and Chota Gopal The addition of some epithet denoting a 
persona! quality or peculiaiity is often resorted to, and suggests 
the suiname of mediaeval histoiy Here the system is extended 
m a rather strange mannei, the characteiistic epithet given to 
a man being often used to differentiate his descendants from 
otbeis bearing the same names. I have, on several occasions, 
heard the expression Fagla used in this way, and Pagla Chandra, 
and Pagla Kedar answered chceifully and readily to the name, 
though, every whit as sane as their neighbours, (^n enquiry, 

I found that it was a grandfather, ot great uncle, who had been 
afflicted, and that the epithet was used mere|y for Convenience 
Very resounding local titles are sometimes given to immigrant 
yilll%9rs who find, *on settling in t|ieir new homes, that their 
names are the propeity of one or more of the lesidents In 
^qth eapes the villagers ptefix the new comer’s former address 
pH his name, with results that sometifnes sound very curious, 
iB^^^^fda-Chandrapur Shttal, for instance, is a high sounding 
iitie for a ploughman to cairy through life , and not only muft 
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h6 sufferr under its weight, but his descendant, also, perhaps, 
for several generations But to return to the Chdskd 
Those bpys who are not dedicated to the Muses have to 
commence work in the fielcl at a very early age* The first 
duty of the child is to graze his father’s cattle, and to this 
he is often set when np moic than six or seven years of age 
I cannot say that the Rak/uils, or cow-boys, are a class for whom 
I have any great affection They do an amount of mischief 
quite out of proportion to their years, and, through carelessness, 
or wrong hcadedness, often drag their relatives into the crimi* 
nal court They lead their cattle into their neighbouts* 
ciopsjor allow them to stray whilst playing with their com¬ 
panions a mysterious hopping game, which is the delight of 
the youth of these parts The owner of the crop, arriving on 
the scene, proceeds to impound the animals The Rakital runs 
weeping to his father with a tale of oppression and woe Father 
and brothel s seize their sticks and hurry to the rescue , broken 
heads and a case iii Couit are the result And tradition says, 
It is to be feared truly, that the Rakhal does not always wait 
for a third party to impound the cattle If there is a fair, or 
melUf in prospect, and the urchin is in want of pice to purchase 
a smart cloth, or other luxury, he is not above taking his father's 
own cattle to the pound, in the hope of a small gratuity from the 
keeper When the cattle have been safely lodged, he rushed 
home distraught, and relates, with voluble eloquence, how the 
heieditary enemy of his family forcibly took possession of the 
oxen just as he was driving them along the high way At 
about ten yeais of age, the child is considered capable of taking 
an occasional turn at the plough, and, when 13 or 14 years old, 
performs all but the most arduous tasks of the field But, 
although the < hildi^n are sent at a very early age to work in 
the fields, thq women folk of the ChdsM^ who is any thing of a 
Chdshd^ never labour out of doors They peifoim lough tasks at 
home clean the house, husk the paddy, prepare the fuel and 
cook the food, yet they could not work for hire in the open with¬ 
out offending the cherished customs of their people The tenacity 
with which the idea is adhered to, was strikingly shown in a time 
of distress yrhich occurred duiing one of the floods which periodi¬ 
cally devastate this district Copious relief was provided, in the 
way of wonc on thp roads, but the wives of even the poorest 
cultivators woul<;| have starved rather than availed themselves 
of it Jn the end, occupa^on had to be foand which they were 
able to carry on within their own doors 
The labourers, with the exception of the Buna coolies employed 
at the mdigo-factories* belong to much the same classes as the 
i^ultivators, differing from them only m degree of indigence. 
The line of distinction is drawn between tho^ villagers who 
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jhiave at any rate one plough, and those who are without cattle, 
and IS thus one of capital, rather than of land There is, however, 
no hard-and-fast boundary between the two classes The labouier 
often cultivates a little land th^ smaller of the cultivatoi s eke 
out their earnings by occasionally offenng their services a^ hiied 
labourers With good and bad seasons, the boundary, or bound¬ 
ing zone, advances, or recedes That the material prosperity 
of the (iistiict IS increasing, is pioved by the fact that, on the 
whole, the advance prevails, and that more and more of the labour¬ 
ing classes succeed in gaining possession of ploughs and cattle and 
rising to the position of small cultivators Side by side with 
this advance, there has been a rise in the wages of unskilled 
labour Speaking roughly and without consulting statistics, 1 
should say that during the course of the last decade, the daily 
wages of the agricultural labourer have risen fiomsix to eight 
pice Another feature of the same phenomenon is the complaint 
of the large cultivators and landowners, that they have a greater 
difficulty in procuring labourers than used to be the case It is 
remarkable that the increase of prosperity amongst the lowest 
classes to which the above facts unmistakably point, should 
have been unaccompanied by any increase of population since 
the date of the last census The economic condition of the 
labourers in Bengalis I am afraid, not high enough to justify 
one in assuming that the rise in wages is due to a raising of the 
standard of comfort, and, without such an .elevation of the 
standard, one would expect an inci ease in the means of subsis¬ 
tence to be accompanied by an increase of numbers A paitial ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon may be the heavy cost of marriage 
ceremonies The labourer whose relatives cannot save or borrow 
enough to defray the expenses of his wedding, must lemain 
unwedded, and, as a matter of fact, there are 4nany amongst the 
labouring classes, Hindu as well as Muhamadai], who do not 
marry until late in life, or who never marrv at all This acts as 
a check on the practice of early marriage, and tends to keep 
down the number of births in the lowest strata of society 
Speaking from an economic point of view, this one result of 
the costly ceremony is satisfactory, since it is just those who are 
poorest and whose children could do the least for themselves 
and their environment, who are dcbaired from early marriage 
The agency whereby the labourer tran§foims fiimself into 
the cultivator, is the utbandt or fash tenancy This system, 
deplorable as it m on some social and economic grounds, 
has the great merit of putting the* possession of land within 
the reach of every labourer who has succeeded in collecting 
sffiall savings, and thus offers dn inducement to thrift 
which not unfrequently ptevails over his inherent disinclina¬ 
tion* to the postponement of his enjoyments. The utbandt 
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tenancy is simply a year-to-year tenancy, terminable at will 
of landlord, or tenant, and subject to the customary condi¬ 
tions of the village The contiact is entered into without 
formality or legal expense • Annually, before the ploughing 
for the paddy-crop commences, the utbandt lands of the village 
are re-distributed amongst its ryots With p(i mission of the 
Gomashta^ and often without it, any villager may take up as 
much land ks he thinks he can conveniently cultivate Each 
man has to some extent a hen on the land he cultivated in the 
previous year, his rights are, however, undefined and often 
disregarded Constantly more than one rayat settles on the 
same plot, and the distribution is attended with much bicker¬ 
ing and jealousy and a series of cases in the criminal 
courts When the crops have been reaped, the land is measur¬ 
ed by a special Amm, and each villager pays at the prevail¬ 
ing rate for the area measured in his name A labourer with 
very inconsiderable savings is able to enter into this annual 
competition He has merely to hire a plough and bullocks (a 
course very commonly adopted), gam the ear of the Gomaskta^ 
fix on a plot, obtain an advance for seed from the local Mahajan^ 
and proceed to cultivate The crop is, at the end of the yeaT, 
made over to the Mahajan, who, after deducting rent and the 
repayment with interest of his advance, returns the balance to 
the rayats In anything but a good year the rent for the land, 
repayment for the advance, and hire for the plough and cattle, 
will swallow up nearly the whole of the produce , but, with a 
few favourable seasons, the thrifty rayat will be in a position to 
buy a bullock, thus saving part of the hire and gaining a 
greater proportion of the produce he raises In another year 
or two, he m'ly be able to complete his team and start on the 
career of a cultivator proper Every year, after the paddy 
harvest, there is a considerable migration of labourers in search 
of work They leave their families behind, and march either to 
Calcutta, or to the districts producing the large Antan^ or winter, 
nee crops After a few months, they return, furnished with a 
little store This the unthrifty spend on marriages, riotous 
living and the like , the thrifty lay part of it by for th^e purchase 
of cattle 

Another class who derive their income from the soil, are the 
graziers and milkmen These belong exclusively to the 
Goalla caste of, Hindus, and, with their lank bodies and long 
lean features, are easily (o be distinguished from their neigh¬ 
bours They, as a rule, combine the occupations of milkman 
and cultivator With one Exception, these men giye more 
trouble to their neighbours and their Magistrates than any 
other class of the people, the reason being that they habilipally 
graze their cattle on the village crops. In about the month 
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Of December a cheap pulse, named kolat, ts grown and largely^ 
purchased for fodder but throughout the rest of the yemr hard« 
ly any special provision ts made for the cattle* The fallow 
lands also are continually becoming more and more confined^ 
as the waste spaces are taken up and cultivated by the »/> 
rayats Under these circumstances, the Goalla finds that 
the cheapest and most convenient plan is to lead out his herd 
of cattle by night into the fields, and, whilst they crop the 
fat of the land, he stands over and guards them with lathis 
In villages where the milkmen are numcious, the unfoitunate 
cultivator is forced, after his hard day's work, to patiol his 
land at night and sleep by his ciops in order to protect them 
from these depredations Often enough he is unsuccessful 
Arriving after the animals have finished their meal, he sees 
them driven off rapidly at his approach If he gets up to his 
enemies, a ciack on the head is his frequent leward, and 1 
have known a villager pay for his temerity with his life. 
Cases of this nature aie, dining certain seasons of the year, 
of more than daily occurrence, and the villagers, too foolish 
and too frightened to combine and help themselves, will, as 
often as not, refuse to give evidence against their despoilers 
The Goallds products are much prired, and his occupation, 
being the exclusive monopoly of a distinct class, furnishes him 
with considerable remuneration, so that he passes a life of 
some comfort, as comfort is measuied by a Bepgali standard. 
1 would never advise a European to taste milk proffered m 
a rural Goalla's eaithen pot — the interior is specially pre¬ 

pared 

I have said that, with one exception, the Goallas are the 
most troublesome inhabitants of this neighbourhood , the excep¬ 
tion I had in mind was one division of the Mucht caste The 
local Muckts are divided into two classes, known as Bara bege 
and Chotabege Of these, the fiist class i') inoffensive enough, 
and, living mainly by tilling the soil, differs in few respects 
from the Mussulman Chdshd The ostensible means of live¬ 
lihood of the Cfwta bege Mucht are the skinning of cattle, the 
working up of leather, and the manufacture of bamboo sand¬ 
als for the cultivators In addition to these trades, he not un- 
frequently cariies on the occupations of housebteaker and 
tbief The majority of seiious crimes of tlys natu*e are, in¬ 
deed, laid at his door, and, tliough he is. perhaps, sometimes 
hung for his bad name, he frequently deserves * very badly of 
the liRW*, His business is earned on in a systematic manner, 
and he 19 in comumcation with* friends and relatives of his 
own stamp all over the countiyside His receivers are, it is 
said, gAtn of some substance and importance They, however, 
fluiuk from the inconvenience of publicity, and I do 
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not know as ttttich about them as I should wish Even when 
carrying on the more legitimate trade of a cattle skinner the 
Muchi sometimes resorts to ‘ ways that are mean " I n accord¬ 
ance with ancient customs, tiv: rayats give, as a peiquisite, to 
the village Mucht the hides of all cattle dying within the village 
precincts The privilege is a valuable one, for the hides, which 
cost nothing to the Mucht, leahzb, when sent to Calcutta, some¬ 
times two rupees, or more, each In consequence, when animals 
are healthy and trade is bad, he is occasionally cruel enough to 
poison a cow for the sake of its skin The traditional way of 
doing this—for even crime obeys the dictates of custom—is to 
creep up to the animal when no one is by, and> give it a lump of 
arsenic wrapped up in a tempting-looking plantain leaf The 
cow dies in agony, and the poisoner, as a rule, escapes detec¬ 
tion The Mucht, being of very low caste, is not allowed to 
live within the village, and dwells in a ban on the outskirts. 
To this airangemcnt he makes no objection, as it is convenient 
for his nocturnal excursions 

Ill the district known emphatically as the land of river®. 
It IS not surprising to^ 5 nd a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants engaged in catching and selling Hsh The fisher¬ 
men include both Hindus and Muhamadans Only Hindus 
of low caste, such as the Chorals, can cany on the trade , the 
Mussulmans wlio engage in it are also, as a rule, poor and 
uneducated It,foUows, according to a very general rule in 
Central Bengal, that the two differ very little from one another 
m manners and customs They are, on the whole, honest and 
well-behaved people, and raiely get into difficulties Compli¬ 
cated questions about jalkar, as rights over water are called, 
in opposition to talkar, or rights m the soil, sometimes arise, 
and occasionally asre fought out by latlnals before they are 
taken up by t^ie mukhttyars The Fishery Act of 1889 has done 
much to put an end to these quarrels, and has proved a grea|; 
boon to the cfHintry The female members of the family take 
to the bazar and sell the fish caught by then husbands and 
brothers, and thus form an exception to the general rule, that 
the women folk do not directly contribute to the household 
earnings Much of the fish is, however, not consumed locally, 
but IS sent down to Calcutta in boats The most remarkable 
point about the fishing industry is certainly the number ano 
variety of the e:{:pedients whereby the fisherman attracts and 
catches his prey It is ,very interesting* to stroll along the 
banks of a river "m the evening and watch the fishermen at 
their work Some fresh and itfgentous contrivance coiitinually 
rewards one's attention/ One of the mo^t striking^ and elabo* 
•rate arrangements is a large net attached to the end pf a 
slanting bamboo, some 20 feet inf length balanced, as a lever,* 
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on uprights and horizontals placed in the middle of the 
rtv^r The net is lowered by the iisherman walking up the 
pole and raised by his descending it The operation, which 
looks nearly as difficult as ti|jht rope dancing, is repeated evei^ 
hour or so This machmciy is used by others besn^es the hu 
man fisherman When he leaves it, his ,pUce is often taken 
by the kite, or fish-eagle, or bright little kingfisher, who Will 
sit foi hours on the lofty peich, motionless and intent, ready 
to dart on the rippled surface A smaller net, used for casting 
IS shaped like a long tapering cylinder, the base being open 
and weighted The fisiierman, standing in the prow of his 
dingy, slings this net over his shoulder and casts it round his 
head, something in the fashion of a lasso The operatiou 
requires a skill that can only be gained by long practice, for, 
tf It IS clumsily performed the weights of the base do not separate 
as they touch the water When the net has been flung, the 
boat is backed a short distance, and the weights draw closer to 
gether , when they meet, net and fish are diawn up Another 
plan, peculiar, as fai as I know, to Bengal, is to place in the 
water large wicker-baskets, shaped soinething like a hoin of 
plenty, and filled with gtecn branches The fish, attracted by 
these, enter, get entangled, and are finally pulled out with the 
basket Small fish are often caught by placing in the current 
square cages, through the bars of which the fish are drifted 
Another curious method for catching small fish ,is to fix, float¬ 
ing and upright in the stieam a tow of pieces of broad bamboo 
some two feet in length Twigs are placed in the hollow of 
the'bamboo, fnd the fish apparently get entangled amongst 
them Speaftng by moonlight is the most exciting method 
in use The rod and line are only patronized by baboos and 
small boys m search of sport 

Chief among the artificers is, perhaps, the Chufar Mutrt, or 
carpenter, who is "generally a Hindu He is mainly engaged 
in the hianutactuie of boats, cart wheels, ploughs, rakes, 
house-doors and chests Mis tools are simple, and his mam 
capital is the inherited skill of ages The construction of a 
boat, with the rude implements at the ar^izan’s command, is, 
in some ways, a marvel of ingenuity, and is a striking example 
of the WRy inhented skill can take the place of complicated 
machinery apd educated intelligence Whqn completed, the 
lines of the vessel are graceful and the work }s durable and 
neat, the craft, however, is not seaworthy, and any one, who 
has*1^n through heavy water in a dingy, or even in the larger 
countiy })oat, will have no dessre to repeat the expeiiment. 
In manufacture the ke<;) is first laid , a iTery little in the way 
of ritMf Is abided, and then the thin lathe planks aic fastened 
on^iti a manner that is a mystery of skill Even a nlousrh 
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19 not altogether the simple instrument it looks, and a 
connoisseur will distinguish* between two which are to the 
layman of piactically identic<il form, and will point you out 
many a' little defect or blemish A skilful carpenter thus 
gains considerable local reputation, and has customers hv- 
mg a good many miles frOm his village The preparation 
of the doors and thatch is almost the only woik of house 
construction which the Chdshd does not himself perform» with 
the assistance of hi» family, and, perhaps, a few labomerS The 
building of the mud walls of a nevighar is an event full of 
joy for the younger members of the family, who revel for weeks 
m the glories of an idealized mud pie The door, with its frame, 
IS of course supplied by the carpenter , the making of the thatch 
IS entrusted to a special artificer named a Gkoramt The thatch 
IS by far the most valuable part of the house, and if the habitation 
is abandoned or destroyed whilst the thatch is not yet worn 
out, It is carefully removed and re-erected over the new home 
Lai ge fields of the particular sort of long grass used in tbatch- 
inakmg arc studded over the country side, and form a cha- 
racteiistic and beautiful feature m the landscape To the plan¬ 
ters these meadows are known as the likeliest spot for pig. 
The grass fetches a high price—from six to twelve rupees an 
acre—, and, in the hot weather, when many houses are destroyed 
by fire, the rayat is sometimes put to great stiaits for want of 
It The villagers are astonishingly careless in the use of 
fire A palsied old woman, who can scarcely see, is allowed 
to cook the family meal in a thatched room, dry as tinder. 
She overturns the fire-pot and totters, all unconscious, *away. 
Half an hour afterwards the village is in a blaze Fortunately 
the property destroyed not very valuable, and, if the landlord 
makes a present of thatching-grass, a few weeks’ labour recon¬ 
structs the village, whfbh is all the better for the purification 
It has undergone* I never fully realized the humour of Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ Origin of Roast Pig” before witnessing these scenes 
After his plough, his cattle and house, the domestic dtbnsils 
are the Chdshd s chief requirements, and form nearly the whole 
of his remaining wealth The potter, a Kumar, and the brass* 
woikcr, & Kansart, supply all that he needs in this line The 
purchase of new pots and pans is quite an event la the family ; 
and the experienced old house matron will, with the know¬ 
ing and aiycious aw of a connoisseur, flip the pottery with her 
finger nail, to see if it rings true, and cause quite as much 
trouble as a lady at the stores beibre she has cheapened the 
the article to her satisfaction Brass dishes and boiyls are 
quite a speciality of this part of the country, and the arti¬ 
ficer, with the aid of fingers, tdbs, and a liand-lfither produces, at 
a very cheap rate, a durable and not inartistic Ware 
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The gold and silver smiths (Sarnakars\ and the workers in 
shells, piovide the women folk witli their ornaments The 
former are Hindus, of the usual industrial type, the latter 
deserv^e special notice They aie all Pais, of the kalu caste, and 
congregate in numbers in two oi three villages Of the sub¬ 
division The work they produce ‘'is of distinct |>eauty, and the 
methods and result are quite peculiar to them Apart from their 
work, they are troublesome people The demand for their 
wares being extensive, and the ptoduction being limited to 
a few families, they are able to command a high monopoly 
ptice, and are, in consequence, usually substantial and well- 
to-do persons. Unfortunately, instead of using their oppor¬ 
tunities for their industrial and social advancement and for 
the better education of their children, they waste their sub¬ 
stance on ca^te levelry and quarrels with their neighbours 
They are very tenacious of old customs, and are great on caste 
processions, organized singing pai ties, and the like They aie 
also always ready, on the most flimsy pietext, for a fight, or for 
legal proceedings 1 have known a not atise and a village be set 
by tlie ears for months, because one band of singers were jealous 
of a rival party’s superior vocal attainments 

With this description of a not very satisfactory part of the 
community, my rambling notes end The account I have 
given is cursory and incomplete , there are many classes and 
traits on which I have not touched, and others I have only been 
able to glance at Perhaps, however, I have written enough to 
shbw that, even m a few square miles of Bengal* Mofussii, there 
is a society fully as complex and as inteicsting #s that of more 
advanced neighbourhoods, and that m the common life of the 
people there is much to repay cateful study and observation 

R Nathan, B A., C $. 
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Art IX--KULINISM AMONGST THE BRAHMINS IN 
, BENGAL. 

Indepeftdent SnUon 

T he subject of my present aiticle is Kulimsm amongst 
the Brahmins‘in Bengal This body is divided into 
three great classes,—the Rarh)as, the Barendra^^ and the 
Vatdiks The Rarhyas live principally in the Eastern, West¬ 
ern and Central districts of Bengal , the Barendras live 
generally in the Northern districts of Pubna, Bogra and Raj- 
shahye, and in Murshedabad and Mymensingh, while the 
Vatdiks^ whose number is very much smaller than that of the 
Rarhyas or Barendras^ aie found scattered in almost every 
district They are divided into two classes, the Dakshtnt 
(Southein) and the Paschatya (Westein) Those coming from 
the South, Nagpore and its neighbouihood, and settling in 
Bengal, are known as Dakshtnt Vatdtks^ and those coming from 
Mithila (Modern Tiihoot), and settling in Bengal, as Paschatya 
Vatdtks 

I shall first of all take up Kulimsm as it prevails amongst 
the Rarhya Brahmins Most of the Hindu readers of 3 ie 
Calcutta Review are probably familiar with the history of 
Kuhiiism amongst the Bengal Brahmins Nevertheless, a 
very btief account of it may not be uninteresting to the 
general reader * In the latter end of the loth and beginning 
of the iith century of the Christian Era, theie lived in Bengal 
a king named Raja Adisur, whose capital was in Bikrampore, 
at Rampal, near Munshigunge, in the district of Dacca He 
was a very powerful Hindu ruler, of the Physician, or 
Vaidya caste The spread of Buddhism had been very ex¬ 
tensive, and Its influence widely and strongly felt throughout 
the country In Bengal it had been so thoroughly established, 
that in the time of Raja Adisur there was hardly any Brah¬ 
min m the country, convgrsant with the Shastras, who could 
officiate at ceremonies and sacrifices Raja Adisur had no 
son, and, being desirous of perfoiming the PutmhU^ or son- 
getting sacrifice, he searched the country for learned Brahmins, 
but could find none to satisfy him Accordingly, at the sugges¬ 
tion of his General, Biihahu, he wrote to Raja Birshinha, of 
Kanykubjia, or K^nouj, then the most important centre of 
Hindu learning * and religion, to send to his.capital five Brah¬ 
mins well versed in the Vedas and other sacred scriptures; 
Bengal was at that time regarded as a very sinful land, and 
whoever went there, except for pilgrimage, became degraded 
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^tcm fisn It 

Whoever journeyed to Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Magadh and 
Sourashtra, except for pilgrimage, required a second expiatory 
ceremony 

The Raja of Kanouj at first returned a haughty and dis¬ 
courteous reply to Adisur’s request, and. it was only after a 
hard fight that he was compelled to send the required Brahmins 
The Brahmins were known as Daksha, Bhattanaryan, Sriharsa, 
Bedgarva and Chnandor, and they belonged to the five gotras— 
Kasyapa, Sandilya, Bharadwaja, Sabarna and Batsya, respec¬ 
tively 

They came on horseback, attended by five companions, and 
fully armed for the perils of the long and tedious journey from 
Kanouj to Rampal When they reached the capital of the 
King of Bengal, Raja Adisur was slow in receiving them, 
as he was not a little puzzled at the peculiar military dress 
of the strangers The Brahmins having arrived at the gate, 
pressed for an interview, and, not meeting the Raja, put then 
Astrdad, or benedictory offerings, on a withering Gasart tree, 
which thereupon instantaneously regained its beauty and fresh¬ 
ness This was the tree to which the elephants of Raja 
Adisur usdd to be tied The writer has been to Rampal and 
has seen a Gasan tree, which tradition still identifies with the 
one hallowed by the touch of the Kanouj Brahmins When 
Adisur heard of the miraculous power of the pew comers, he 
came out, and, with folded hands, begged pardon of them Ul¬ 
timately he induced them by laige presents of money and land 
to settle in his country The Brahmins became Kuhns in the 
Brahmin community, and four of their companions became 
Kuhns in the Kayastha community The nine attributes 
which made up a Kuhn in those days weie purity, humanity, 
learning, fame, pilgrimage, uprightness, peacefulness, devotion, 
and charity 

^rrstm 

The descendants of the Kanouj Brahmins having greatly 
multiplied, Raja Ballala Sena classified them first into Rarhyas 
and Barendras, those settling in the Rarh countrj^ becoming 
Rarhyas^ and those settling in Barmdra B/twm becoming Ba-> 
rsndras* In those days the land west of the, Bhagirathi was 
called Rark desa, &nd the land bounded on the west by the 
Mah^inanda, south by the Pudraa, and east by the Rorotaya, 
was known as Barmdra Bhutdi Ballala Sena’s next woilc 
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was a division of the Raihyas into Kuhtts, Srotrtas and 
Bangskajes, according to the meiit and qualifications of the 
parties. A similar division was made amongst the Barendras 
also Population increasing still further, a second classification 
was made m the time of Raj^ Laklismana Sena In order to 
keep up the genealogy of the Kuhns and to distinguish them 
from others, a class ^ of men grew up who became known as 
Kuiac/tarjyas < heralds*), Ghataks^ or match makers, whose in¬ 
fluence on our society has been vciy gieat 

At the present day there are amongst the Rarhya Brahmins 
three classes of men— Kultns^ Srotrtas and Bangs/iajes A 
Kuhn considers it a great honour to marry the daughter of 
a good Srotria, while he loses his Kulinism by manying the 
daughter of a Bangshaja A Kuhn can marry .the daughter 
of a Kuhn, but amongst the ATw/rwj themselves there are thirty-. 
SIX melast and a Kuhn of one mela. cannot marry into a 
diflcrent mela These melas, therefoie, act as sub castes, prohi¬ 
biting marriages between two different melas They oiigin- 
ated almost in the same way as the Dadldahs of a Bengal 
village originate The Dalddahs of the present day are often 
the offshoot of malice and paity-spint, but they generally sub¬ 
side But these me/as, though very feeble in their origin, have 
been kept up by the stienuous pcisistcnce (woithy of a better 
cause) of the Kuhns themselves, and the guilty and selfish 
support of the GJiataks So long as the Kuhns were few in 
number, the mischief pioceoding ftom the w^/m-system was 
imperceptible , but now that their number has increased, it has 
in many cases become a difficult pioblem for a Kuhn how to 
get his daughters married The mela is not the only obstacle 
he has to grapple with Next to the mela is the pafyya, which 
IS as great an obstacle in the way of the mariiage of Kuhn 
gills as the mi./a • 

The reason why amongst the Kuhns there is a strong dosiie 
to many Srotria girls is, fiistly, theimpoitant social position 
ascribed to the Siotiias in Rarhya society, they being superior 
to the Bangskajes f secondly, the Srotrtas were generally 
men of property, and hence a selfish and natural desite 
to marry into an opulent family. The fact is that, as things 
stand at present, the Kuhns, while they enjoy the greatest faci¬ 
lities for tjie marriage of their sons, experience the greatest 
difficulty in marrying then daughters A man’s Kuhnism 
depends not at §11 on the marriage of his son, but on that of 
his daughter Kuhnism what the Gkaiaks call Kanyagata, 
it follows the matriage of the Kanya^ or daughter. 
The f//«2a-systern—by restrictirtg, narrowing, and confinying the 
Kuhns within specified* limits—has pioved a great bar to the 
marriage of their girls The parjya^-^y^X&m acts no less pojyer- 
VOL xcill] • 9 
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fully in the same direction The parjya may be exemplified 
thus — A marries his daughter to a particular Kuhn, B A's 
son's daughter is to be married to another Kuhn, who, in point 
of kindred, is one degree removed from A If this order is 
not followed there is hiparjya and the Ghataks say 

^ there is no Kulinism in bvparjya Owing 

e 

to the great difficulty of finding husbands for their girls, the 
Kuhns arc compelled sometimes to marry four or five of them to 
one and the same husband at one and the same time, and thus 
the death of one husband sometimes causes the widowhood of 
four or five females This statement is no exaggeration, but a 
terrible tiuth, as every reader can see for himself in many a 
family in East Bengal Happily, education is working some 
changes in the existing order of things, but they are very slight. 
The professional Ghataks^ who flatter the vanity of the Kuhns, 
will not give way Unless the Kuhns rise up, no reform will be 
possible Kulinism is their very life, it affects them in many 
points It serves their woiIdly ends, and they cannot afforo to 
Jose It altogether But if they cannot lose it, they can 
certainly reform it, and so mould it as to suit present circum¬ 
stances 

It 1^ unnecessary for me to dwell at great length on the 
miseries and disadvantages brought on our society by the 
mela and the parjya systems They are too well-known The 
leaders of the Rarhya Soinaj ought to look to.lhe interests, not 
of their sons alone, but of their daughters and sisters as well 
As I have said before, the mela and the parjya-A^y restricting, 
nan owing and confining the Kuhns within specified limits— 
have proved to be great bariiers to the maniage of their gills 
Amongst the Rarhya Kuhns there arc 36 melaSy of which the 
Khirdah the Fuha, the Saibanandi, and’the Ballavi are the 
chief Of the first two, it is difficult to say which is superior, 
the Ghataks always evading the point A mela is defined by 

the Ghataks as a combination of weak points, 

CTlill Whenever a Kuhn was found marrying in inferior, 

Srotria families, or otherwise acting improperly, his friends, 
relatives and others who followed him, formed a party, or mela 
Similar circumstances would give rise to another party, or 
and between these pai tics there would be ,no int^r-commum- 
cation in the matter of food or marriage The melas arose, 
therefoie, as I saidfbefore, in the same way as the Dalddahs 
of a Bengal village In course 01 time the restriction in the 
matter,of food disappeared, thaft on marriage alone remaining, 
aiid proving to us, the present Kuhns,* a great curse Flimsy, 
and sometimes even sentimental, as the origin of the melas is. 
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we do not see why, at the present day, we should clingf to the 
melas with such pertinacity, worthy of a better and nobler 
cause The present leaders of the Kuhn society argue that 
the abolition of the melas is tantamount to the abolition of 
Kulinism altogether To this, my reply is, that I want to go 
back to the state of Kuhn society prevailing before the time 
of Devibar Ghatak, who classified the Kuhns into the different 
melas I do not want to do away with Kuhnism altogether, 
but to have that portion of at done away with which compels 
the Kulins, for want of eligible bridegrooms, to keep their 
daughters and sisters unman led up to the age of twenty, 
and sometimes, even thirty or forty years I want to have that 
portion of It done away with which compels them, for the same 
want, to marry two, three or four of their daughters and sisters 
to one and the same husband at one and the same time 1 want 
to have that portion of it done away with which renders poly> 
gamy almost a necessity and holds us up to the ridicule of the 
civilized world Ihus polygamy, which is an offence punishable 
by the criminal courts in almost every civilized country, has be¬ 
come a thing of everyday occuirence in Kuhn society Poly¬ 
gamy has become a profession, nay, an instinct, with the Kuhns j 
and It Will not be very wrong if I define a Kuhn as a marrying 
animal I want to do away with that poition of Kuhnism 
which, by allowing marriages between prohibited degrees, violates 
the piecepts of yajnayvalkya, Katyayana and Brihaspati, 
the saci^d legislatois of old Marriages between piohibited 
degrees have gone very fai in our society, as the common 

Bengali proverb »tt«n 

will suffice to explain Such is the practice amongst the 
Kuhns that a sister sometimes becomes a mother-in-law and a 
sister's son a brother-in-law This relation, of course, can exist 
in case of mote maniages than one 
The leaders of Kuhn society are disobeying the sacred 
Codes at almost evei y step , they have sacrificed their conscience, 
reason and sense of justice at the altar of the mela and the 
parjya Their Kuhnism has become a huge and terrible 
monster of iniquity, and the worst pait of it is, that they feel 
and undei stand the disadvantages, but have not the moral 
courage to thrbw off this thraldom 
One great abuse Has crept into Rarhya society which I 
connect with Kuhnism Kuhns are very eager •to marry Srotna 

girls Only wealthy and inffuential Srotrias can satisfy the 
various demands of a Kuhn son-in-Jaw Sreinas themselves are 
not free to marry anyw4icre except amongst Srotrias*and 
Bangshajes It is to the inordinate desire of the Kuhns to 
marry Srotna girls, and the equally great anxiety of the 
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Siotrias to marry their daughters to Kuhns, that the practice 
of charging an extravagant bnde*pnce has found admission 
into our society No one can deny the viciou§ness of the 
practice, and, although I may ba partially wrong in my theory as 
to its origin, there is no doubt that it has something to do with 
Kuhnism 

The practice of exacting an excessively high bride-price 
from Srotnas and Bangshajes compels them, as a matter of 
business, to marry whcicver they can get gnls cheap Some 
thirty years ago the practice of marrving Varar 

was in full force in Bengal. Every member of a Bengali 
Hindu family knows well what is meant by Varar Miyi 
Adventurers and speculators explored Sylhet, Jaintla, and the 
Khasi Hills for the collection of girls to be brought down 
for sale 

A regular trade was kept up in the purchase and sale of 
daughters It is highly piobablc that, in such miscellaneous 
collections, girls of non* Brahmin classes would 6nd entrance 
And although, now, owing to the stxong hand of the British 

Government, or collected girls, have ceased to be 

imported, many Srotria widows can be pointed out who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of then parentage At 
the present day some pooi Srotiia families, who had themselves 

fiom time immemorial honored Kuhns, .or made 

(Kuhn alliances) by giving their daughters in marriage to 
Kuhns, are now on the verge of extinction, because they can¬ 
not afford to pay so highly fot their own marriage Some of 
these poor Srotnas marry girls of very obscure and inferior 
oiigin, because they can get them cheap, or at no price at all 
Such marriages often give use to DalUdalts^ which very soon 
subside, the daughters born of such inferior females aie 
Srotria girls, and, as such, Et persons whom the Kuhns can, 
and even consider it an honor to many Now, the object of 
Kuhnism is, if I undeistand it aright, to maintain purity of 
blood in a ceitam class, or certain classes, of men The practice 
of charging an excessively high bnde-price causes, directly, qr. 
iiidiiectly, the infusion of infeiior blood in Siotiia and Kuhn 
families That is certainly not an object in .any way dcstr> 
able Our sacred Legislatoi s have laid down that for a father 
it IS most nol^le to give away his daughter m marriage to a 
worthy bridegroom after having got her dressed with the finest 
clothes and decked with |he most precious jewels, that his 
means can command No puce js to be charged for her 
According to Yajnyavalkya, the gale of human beings degiadcs 
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By contact with daughter-selling Srotrias, the Kuhns become 
degiaded also But we have long ceased to revere out 
Shastras We have thiown away the precepts of our sacred 
Rishis , we do not care to obey them any longer We keep 
our daughteis and sisters unma{ned beyond the age of puber 
ty , we matry three, foui or five females at one and al 
the same time , we marry in the lifetime of one wife for nc 
fault of heis , we marry easily and forsake our wives equally 
easily , of the many wives we marry we care not to support 
any, excepting, peihaps, in some cases, the Srotria daughter 
^11 these things we do, and we are still Hindus As I remarked 
before, marriage has become a piofession with us Kuhns, and we 
are so many marrying animals Hinduism, pure and simple, has 
long vanished from our land, and, in its place,, stands that 
terrible monster custom, whose influence has become mightiei 
than the precepts of the Rishis Kuhnism, with its numerous 
evils and defects, suppoited by the Kuhns themselves and the 
selfish and unscrupulous Ghataks^ is but a member of that 
ten ible monster, custom 

The evils of the present Kuhn society are such as to 
demand the serious attention of its leaders If there is any 
society in this countiy which ut gently and loudly calls for reform, 
It IS ouis If the Kuhns themselves will not move it will, sooner 
or latei, be necessary for the Legislature to interfeie No 
civilized Government can long toleiate practices which aic 
opposed to all, principles of leason and morality A 
slight modification of Section 494 of the Indian Penal Code 
can put an end to polygamy, in ihe same way as Suttee was 
put an end to by Lord William Bentinck The leaders ol 
Kuhn society ought to be up and doing, and not to give any 
opportunity for the Legislature to interfere Legislative 
inteiference in sudi inatteis will mean the putting of a for 
ipidable power in the hands of the Government, which may 
at any time be used against the very life of the society 
itself. 

Nil Kanta Chatterjee, M A , D L. 
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X-LUX MUNDI 
[Independent Section] 

T UX MUNDI IS a great book, and worthy in every respect 
of the long-estdblfshed reputation of the Church of England 
for profound scholarship, and deep, fervent, and yet symmetrical 
fwety Its style is pure, its vocabulary chaste, its range of 
thought magnificent, and its tone of argument calm and im> 
pressive The variety of subjects treated of in it is rich, and 
the measure of erudition, logical acumen, philosophical 
perspicacity and spiritual insight brought to bear on each, is a 
marvel The writers whose essays on the profoundest of the 
questions of the day constitute the Besh and bones, the muscle 
and brawn, of the l^k, aie evidently giants in scholarship as 
well as experts in religious expei lence , and, though amid the 
feverish bustle of the highly complicated life of these days, then 
lucubrations are sure to be forgotten, or shelved, even before 
they have been properly weighed in the bahnee of public 
opinion, their bold stand, m the midst of the breach between 
orthodoxy and what is called the advanced thought of the age, 
in defence of truth, will be pointed to by the future historian 
of the Church with retrospective admiration 1 heir attempt, 
however, to conciliate at one and the same time, the champions 
of orthodoxy and the champions of scepticism may be charac¬ 
terized as a magnificent failure They courageously come 
forward with some concessions to effect a reconciliation between 
two conflicting tendencies of thought, but these have, as a 
matter of fact, failed to satisfy the two parties they are anxious 
to weld into a brotherhood united by a community of faith and 
practice By the one party they are regarded as conceding too 
much, and by the other they are held up as conceding too 
little 

The book is epoch-marking, but by no means epoch-making, 
It pourtrays, incidentally, but with characteristic fidelity, the 
sceptical tendencies of the age, and therefore the epoch 
through which the wot Id is now passing is mirrored, or imaged, 
under its biiglu tissues of thought, sentiment and reasoning , 
but It must be admitted that its method of qicountering the 
foes whose existence and hostile operations it indicates, is gener¬ 
ally regarded, especially where it hm the charm of novelty, as in 
the first place compromising, ajd in the second inadequate, and 
therefore one of those efforts the object of which is to satisfy 
all partseS) but the issue of which is general disappointment 
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The book, therefore, does not inaugurate a new era of inter¬ 
pretation and defence, and its influence, like that of most 
books read and shelved in these days, is fated to be evanes¬ 
cent 

Like some beautiful rock, thrown up by a variety of mighty 
forces engaged in dire revolutionary conflict in the bowels of 
of the earth, Lux Maindt has sprung out of a cataclysm of 
thought and feeling There have been periods in the history of 
the world of intellectual ferment, sceptical ebullition, atheis¬ 
tic tendencies and demonstrations, of blatant, boisterous 
infldelity on one side, and panic struck, retreating faith on the 
other But the present age rises above them all in the vast¬ 
ness of its operations, the magnitude of its influence, the 
freshness and complexity of its materials and methods, and the 
multiplicity of its weapons both of attack and defence, m 
the vigour and creativeness of its thought and the bold¬ 
ness and wildness of its speculation , in both its destructive 
and constructive genius It is a scientific age, and science 
IS in all its departments piling up facts, elaborating theories, 
discovering laws, and manipulating generalizations to 
wreak its vengeance on the Church by which its soaring 
flight has at times been wiongfully restrained It is a phtloso* 
phical age, and philosophy is testing, by the criterion of its tough 
and inexorable logic, the roots of our knowledge, our primal 
assumptions and beliefs, oveihauling and reviewing the most 
venerable of human creeds, and loosening their hold on the 
public mind by its novel phraseology, novel definitions and 
theories, or by reviving its old achievements in the region of 
pure thought, and presenting them in a new, attractive garb 
It is a critical age, and criticism is engaged with its sharp knife 
in dissecting the religious books of the world especially the 
Bible, discovering' anachtonisms and discrepancies, shifting 
events from one age to another questioning the genuineness of 
some venerable documents and the autlieiiticity of others, and 
noticing mythological development where the world has seen 
nothing but historic ceitainty It is an economic age, and its 
numerous struggles between capital and labour, poverty and 
wealth, classes well fed and classes ill-fed, between the nobility 
in purple and the peasant!y in rags, have been seized by all 
parties as biases of attack on a Church which has failed to hold 
an even balance between rival communities and jarring interests 
It is a socialistic age, and socialism, in its persistent attempts to 
undermine, disintegrate and overturn the present fabric of 
society, and reconstruct it on new principles, finds it necessary 
to declare a war of extermination against a Church y^hich is 
indissolubly associated with the society it is intended to destroy 
and rebuild, All the foices of the age are in the hands of 
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VKimd\&e4,coxice\ted, self-sufficient persons of all grades and 

sexes, aitayed against rebgion in general and Christia¬ 
nity in particular 

But the greatest opposition to Christianity in these days, as 
in all pteceding ages of the history of the w^orld, proceeds from 
the prevailing luxury and frivolity Human beings are, to 
adopt a vulgarism, top-heavy , and they egregiousiy fail to 
balance themselves between conflicting foices of thought and 
feeling, oi between the two extremes, which imply the 
defect of truth on one side and the excess of truth on the other 
Such being the case, the histoty of the world is, and cannot 
but be, a histoiy of action and leaction, of rushing, dashing 
heedless movements forwards and backwards, of onslaughts and 
retreats In times gone by, the history of Christianity was 
more or less thoioughly the histoiy of asceticism , of cenobites, 
monks, preaching fiiars, and shouting flagellants , of hermitages, 
convents, biothci hoods and sisterhoods Monasticism was in the 
air, religion was separated from the world, the soul was detached 
from the body, theology was put in antagonism to science, the 
occupations and lecreations of life wete looked down upon 
with supreme contempt, and sequesti ation fiom them and 
self-toituie were looked upon as essential to the development 
of piety, especially in its loftier types and phases From the 
root-error of the inaccuiate, one-sided, exaggerated views which 
fed monastic seclusion and penance in bygone ages, modern 
times have witnessed a reaction—a reaction impetuous, violent, 
unreasoning and unreasonable. The two great gcneraluations 
of the age are the unity of man and the unity of science The 
distinction between teligion and the world has been wiped out, 
along with the universally lecognizcd distinctions between 
rehgious and secular science, between the body and the soul, 
between piety and seculant}/, between the samt and the man of 
the world , and the gospel of work, the gospel of scculaiity, the 
religion of humanity is preached in a voice more or less 
Stentorian, and with a dogmatism before which that of churches 
and cieeds pales into insignificance But the world is paying 
the penalty of an impetuous movement ftom one extreme to 
another , and now epicureanism is m the air The soul has 
been staived out, and all that lemains is the body Material 
comfoits, material conveniences, and material pleasures are 
being multiplied indefinitely , and religious 'exercises, prayers 
fasts, vigils, and holy contemplations are lun* down with an 
air of superioi knowledge and a %mile of self-complacency 
|l,ife apart from the woild has gjiven place to life in the woild 
and Tofthc world , and tlie intense, exclusive activity of which 
the world is the staiting-point, the highway and the goal, 
Is dfiveloping Its hidd cn resources with marvellous facility, and 
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scatteiingf over its w^de surface the trophies of discoveiy ainS 
invention, clearing its wastes, beautifying its face, and piling up 
on its heaving bosom superfluities and luxuries such as our 
ancestors never could foresee even in their most pleasant 
dreams But, constituted aS men are, they are ill at ease 
with such exclusive devotion to the things of this world , 
some panacea is needed to sootlic tlicir consciences , and 
this IS abundantly supplied by the atheistic and agnostic theo¬ 
ries of the age No wonder that the epicureans of the day, 
whose number is rapidly increasing, flock around the flag of 
infidelity, and regard with bitter opposition the religion which 
condemns their exclusive sccularity, or the Church which firmly 
places the soul and its concerns above the body and its affairs, 
and points to preparation for eternity as the first business of 
life 

But the most prolific source of infidelity in these days is 
self-opinionated, pompous frivolity One cannot help admiring 
the tone of revelence with which the scientific investigations 
and achievements of the day are alluded to in the book 
under review, and the courtesy and respect with which the 
champions of sceptici&m, great and small, and their followers 
are treated But is theie not a da^ih of morbid sentimentalism 
in the picture presented of their intellectual difficulties and 
moral perplexities ? Can they as a body be held up, with any 
degree of justice, as men and women led by earnest thought 
and high moril purpose, deep questionings of the intellect and 
the heait, the agony of long-continued spiritual struggle, into 
unbelief and agnosticism ? The very best of them have been 
betrayed into a non-iecognition, if not denial, of the instinctive, 
primary beliefs of humanity, our moral intuitions, by something 
wrong either in their mental constitution or in their methods 
of pioccdure, not’ certainly by the lofty spiiit of doubt, or by 
an earnest spiritual struggle When a man of thought con¬ 
templates the concatenated order of nature, its unity of aim, 
complexity of means and beauty of adaptation, without the 
slightest recognit.on of an idealizing, planning, controlling, 
regulating mind, there is presumably something wrong either 
in the structure of his mnei self, or in his education, or in his 
modus operandt A subtle pride of opinion, a desire more or 
less latenb not to be confounded with the mass in matters of 
enquiry and belief,* a love of singularity in the depths of the 
heart scarcely • noticeable, an obliquity of the heait, not 
perhaps seen in its tiuc light, leading to an obliquity of the 
head, is responsible for the sipall beginnings of that scepticism 
which, when matured, .becomes brazen faced and heedless of 
consequences. The fault may he at the door of education, 
rather than of mental peiveisity, ^s in the case of John Stuart 
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Mill| who drank scepticism with his mother's milk, and lisped 
scepticism on his father’s knee But that which leads a class 
of lofty minds to scepticism is ably pointed out in one portion 
of the book itself, viz, the self-sufficiency which leads an 
expert in one department of science to dogmatize in another 
So long as a geologist, for instance, pursues in a right spirit, 
and with proper qualifications, his own line of investigation, 
the blessing of heaven, or the Spirit of Christ, as the book 
says, accompanies him, and the discovery of truth rewards his 
toil, but when, elated with his success in one spheic of science, 
he appears as an authority and a dogmatist in another, say 
astronomy, he cannot but lose his balance, stagger and fall 
into error The physicist has marked his path by splendid 
triumphs and arrived at some glorious truths and generaliza¬ 
tions , but these do not authorize him to jump out of his select 
held of study and research, and dogmatize in the higher sphere 
of religion and motais And it is because he pursues an 
unauthorized and arbitrary course, that he is left to himself 
by the Spirit of Christ, and gropes and fumbles and ulti¬ 
mately loses himself in a dark maze of errors 

But let us grant that men like Huxley and Tyndall, and 
women like Hariict Martmeau and George 1 hot are led by the 
deep questionings of a lofty intellect and a pure spiiit into the 
void and vacuity of agnosticism, what shall wc say of the 
numerous young men and young women who are drawn towards 
their standard by a mere smattering of science ? • Where shall we 
find in the career of these half-educated, self-sufficient disciples, 
the spirit of agonizing doubt and earnest thought to which 
the scepticism of the masters and mistresses is traced ? Surely 
they are led, not by deep questionings, but by vanity, puic and 
unadulterated, to swell the ranks of infidelity Ihey wish to 
appear above their level of thought and attainment, or pass for 
men and women of high culture and originative power, and it 
is this ludicrous vanity,—not any emotion which can even by 
courtesy be called lofty,—that leads them to shake their heads 
at Christian doctiines, of which they know as little as they do 
of science, and parade infidel notions with an assumed modesty 
They are the worthy bt others of that numerous class of 
thoughtless persons who become conservative in politics, simply 
because they wish to appear above their rank , and to speak to 
them in the tone of courtesy and respect characteristic of 
Lux Mundt is tantamount to waste of powder <ind shot But 
below these raw youths, who, though brought up in University 
Colleges, may, in view of the idc^l of education to which the 
homage* of the age is paid, be called .half-educated, there is 
a numerous but motley crew of empty-headed and blatant 
mlldets, who oppose Christianity because Christianity frowns 
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on their lasts Satan has, as an Amciican writei sus^gcsts, 
a double propaganda for the spread of inhdehtyy—the propa¬ 
ganda of piide and the propaganda of lust, and pndc and 
lust, we maintain, can explain all those types of sceptical 
thought, which are doing nyschief among the educated, and 
literally brutalizing men and women beneath their rank 
But why not adopt in controversies with them a conciliatory 
tone, and speak to* them as if they were led astray by the 
lofty spirit of doubt, rather than by low desires and low ambi¬ 
tions ? For the simple icason that the moie courtesy you show 
them, the more likely are they to be injffated with a false idea 
of their importance Coleridge’s master, from whom he re¬ 
ceived his elementary education, was a rigid disciplinarian, 
and thoroughly understood the principle, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child ” Once the future poet and philosopher absented 
himself from Church, and, when asked to state his reason 
for his absence, said— ‘ Sir, I am an infidel * ” “I will flog 
your infidelity out of you,” said the enraged teacher, and 
immediately the rod was brought and vigorously applied to the 
obstinate truant’s back, and the argumentum bacultnum did 
what better arguments could not possibly have done —it drove 
infidelity out of his head, and, up to the last day of his life, he 
spoke with gratitude of the wisdom of the course pursued by 
his master It is sometimes both right and expedient to 
answer a fool according to his folly 
The book errs, perhaps on the right side, in attaching to the 
theoiy of evolution an importance to which it is not at all 
entitled Evolution is justly said to be the category of the 
age, and it plays a conspicuous part in the literature of the day, 
both permanent and ephemeral modifying its phraseology, 
altering its tone of thought and reasoning, and revolutionizing 
Its spirit It has descended, moreover, from what may be called 
the cloister to the market place, from academic groves to marts 
of business “ Not to know me,” says Satan to Death, “argues 
thyself unknown * ” Not to know evolution, nat to employ 
and utilize the phraseology which it has rendered fashionable, 
not to be en rapport with the varieties of speculation that have 
gathered around it, not to recognize its claim to universal appli¬ 
cation, or Its ubiquity in all departments of life, as well as 
science—all this is ignorance itself Not only in the secluded 
abodes of^hilosoghic thought, not only in the sphere of scientific 
research, not only in the libraries of savants and the drawing¬ 
rooms of refinbd gentlcnien, but in clubs of artizans and resorts 
of peasants, conversation is tinged with it, and discussions have 
It as their life-blood. The asr resounds with evolution, and 
some homage cannot but be paid it But why should the 
Church look upon it as an established theory and r^volu- 
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tionue its lines of exposition and defence, its ancient land-marks 
of thought, phraseology and argument ? It is not an established 
theory ; it never can be an established theory under the present 
acknowledged limitations of science Even in physics and 
physiology, it has gaps which science has not hlled, and which 
science cannot fill 1 he book itself gives prominence to the 
fact that the question of origins is bcyoqd the pale of science 
The oiigin of matter, the origin of energy, the origin of life, 
the origin of instinct, and the origin of reason,—these secrets 
of nature lie entirely beyond the region of the phenomena with 
which science has to do, which science can take cognizance 
of, register, assort, classify, arrange into groups under the law 
of similarity and dissimilarity, and deduce general conclusions 
from And if ‘the problem of origins cannot be solved by 
science, the yawning gaps between nonentity and entity, 
between the absence and presence, or rather non-existence 
and existence of energy, between death and life, or between 
lifeless forms and living organisms, between instinct and 
thought, cannot possibly be filled by science * And therefore 
under the manipulation of science, evolution is a provisional 
hypothesis, and is destined to remain such till the end of the 
chapter! And in the legion of mental and moral phenomena, 
Its calculations are completely baffled at almost cveiy advance 
step It takes To explain the phenomena of history, the 
march of thought, of philosophy, science, the progiess of 
literature, poetry, art, painting, statuary, and architecture, the 
growth of institutions, political, social, moral and lehgious,— 
to explain these, evolution has had to assume various Proteus- 
like forms and perform many odd feats Evolution upward, 
evolution downwaid, evolution in cycles, evolution in zig-zags, 
evolution vermicular, evolution saltativc,—heaven only knows 
what various kinds of evolution are needed to give unity and 
consistency to the threads of history 

One or two illustrations will make our meaning clear Tn 
the world of organization, permanent types are certainly 
discoverable, presenting a gradation, or a gradual rise from 
lower to higher forms, from types scarcely organized up to those 
showing the highest complexity and refinement of organiza¬ 
tion It IS also a matter of fact that each of these types or 
oiganisms is gradually working itself up, by nice adjustments, 
to its environment to the highest perfection of which it is 
capable, as well as adapting itself to the long, chain of types 
of which It forms perhaps a small, infinitesimal link, and 
thereby subserving the object of the whole, the purpose of 

* We have, and can have, no evidence of non entity, or of the non-exis* 
teaci^of energy—E d C R 
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creation at large Each type is an example of internal and 
external design* the internal exhibited in the efforts put foith 
by It in isolation from the rest to ensme its gradual rise to 
perfection * and the external exhibited in its subserviency to the 
whole, or in its contributidns, however small, towaids the per¬ 
fection of nature in all its entirety , and each individual type is, 
theiefore, an irrefr^able aiguracnt in favour of teleology, or 
against what is in these days called dysteleology But the 
wide gaps between the types, which persist, have been arbitra¬ 
rily filled up by the theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest, the theory which supposes the appearance of 
innumerable intci mediate types, their failure to adjust them¬ 
selves to thou surroundings, and their ultimate collapse in conse¬ 
quence of It But the appearance of these intcftnediaiics, their 
stiuggle for existence, and their complete failure to persist, 
aie assumptions resorted to in the coplest manner con¬ 
ceivable to explain away the difficulties with which evolu¬ 
tion is saddled Evolution is, therefore, like an old garment 
with big holes which may be patched up by what may be called 
heterogeneous mateiial, but which cannot be mended so as to 
appear in the beauty and symmetry of a homogeneous whole. 
This IS even more thoioughly noticeable when wc pass from 
biology to ethnology Theie arc, in the pi ogress of social life 
and the march of literatuie and art, wide gaps, before which 
evolution stands completely baffled, or which a series of 
manceuvies, br tricks of jugglery, on its part can alone enable 
It to bridge Take, for instance, the univeisally admitted fact of 
the rctrogiession of nations left to themselves The Spaniards 
who impiisoncd Montezuma and strangled Atahualpa, found 
in their bioad ten itoiies unmistakable vestiges of a high tjpe 
of civilization, which had grown, flourished, and decayed long 
befoie they became an easy prey to then lust of conquest and 
insatiable rapacity India had sadly lapsed from the patiio- 
tism, valour and foititude ofitsheioic age before Muhammadan 
freebooters made it the theatre of plundering expeditions and 
foreign domination , and the Muhammadan power had decayed 
conspicuously Cle our countiy became that seething caldron 
of feuds and dissensions, intrigues, conspiiacies, mutinies 
rebellions and dire intcmecme cbnflicts, out of which was 
sublimated the ascendency of our piesent ruleis Byron 
deplored the ddgcncracy of the modem Giceks, and Mazzini 
wept over th« deterioiation of physique, senility of mind and 
conuption of morals noticeable among modern Italians I low 
IS the gradual fall of races, pations, classes, sects and rommu- 
nities, left to themselves, to be explained Here evolution 
must give place to devqlution, an upward to a downward 
development 
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Again human philosophy, or philosophy not baptized in the 
pure fountain of eternal love,” has invariably moved in a cycle, 
ending viliere it began its career of development, making its 
starting-point its terminus and goal In ancient times, in our 
own and other lands, it began its career with an atheistic reac¬ 
tion against current superstitions, rose up to a species of lifeless 
theism, then sublimated itself into pantheigm, and ultimately 
elided down through materialism into athesim, its starting-point 
And modern philosophy has passed through a similai cycle of 
development To explain this phenomenon, the march of 
what is called lofty and soaring thought, the theory of a 
cyclic evolution, or the joint action of the twin sisters, evolu¬ 
tion and devolution, must be supposed Again nations, com¬ 
munities, civilizations, literatures, arts have often been guilty, if 
the expression is allowed, of erratic moves The histoiy of the 
world shows them piogressing in one direction for a time, then 
flying off at a tangent from it, and then coming back to it 
through a slantindicular line,—heie evolution moves in rig /ags • 
^But it IS in the region of religion that it fumbles and flound¬ 
ers in the most grotesque manner conceivable Evolution is 
not true to itself if it does not evolve religion out of conditions 
of life and thought unconnected with religion, and therefore 
the theory of a double self a phantasmagoiial self, appearing in 
dreams out of the real self, and ultimately believed in as a 
realitj, and made the foundation of religious awe, worship and 
ritual, must be manufactured , and cunning piicsts roust be 
brought in to heap lie upon he, and thereby raise cumbrous 
systems of theology for personal advantage But the history 
of religion presents some strange phenomena, the degradation 
of religion by the masses, and its elevation by chosen spirits or 
great men 

When religion has been brought to the lowest ebb by the 
'tendency of the ignorant to grovelling supeistition, and en¬ 
slavement of thought and deterioration of morals have become 
universal, or all but universal, up rises a gieat man, a Confu¬ 
cius or a Buddha, to declare a war of extermination against 
current traditions, and inaugurate a new era of moral, if not, 
strictly speaking, religious development The appearance of 
the great man cannot be explained either by heredity or by 
j^nvirhnmcnt, or even by Heredity aud environment* put to¬ 
gether. There is nothing m his ancestial treb extraordinary 
enough to explain his extraordinary personality, *or extraordi- 
^ nary career ; and as to environment, rises to ascendancy in 
spite of It. To account for his career, a new type of evolution 
must be (itHized, evolution per-saltum, evolution by broad 
Hmtuman leaps. 

Evdlution is in such a crude, puerile state, it is performing 
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60 many antics, it is accommodating itself to undeniable facts 
by so many tricks of legerdemain, that the best thing the 
theologian can do is to leave it to itself No sane man ques¬ 
tions for a moment that the category of the age has a good 
deal of truth in it , that the processes of nature, or God’s move¬ 
ments, so to speak, m the sphere of natuie, are slow and pro¬ 
gressive , that history.indicates a unity of plan slowly unfolded 
through Its infinitely diversified lines of personality and event, 
thought and institution, invention and discovery, through the 
mighty foices that have been at work within its spheie, either 
in the shape of ideals or in the form of realities Admit an 
intelligent, personal Creator and Ruler engaged behind the veil 
of plienomena, cither in the sphere of natuic or in the domain of 
history, 111 carrying out, by uninterrupted vigilance and ceaseless 
activity, a predetermined, vast, limitless plan, and all is order, 
congruity, harmony Deny this glorious truth, this Living 
Principle of order, and all that is left is confusion worse con¬ 
founded Evolution ought to amalgamate with theology before 
it can be raised from the sandy foundation of a meie provisional 
hypothesis to the stable basis, the invulnerable rock, of an 
established theory, a demonstrated fact of science Evolution 
ought to sit at the feet of theology, because theology can 
explain what evolution cannot , but when evolution, instead of 
courting the alliance and help of theology, endeavours to laugh 
it out of court. Its temerity and fatuity ought to be pointed out 
with unaccommodating, inflexible severity To regard it as a 
theory already piovcd, or likely to be proved, and then to bow 
to It so far as to cast aside our old weapons of defence as too 
rusty to be of any use, or alter all our lines of defence in obe¬ 
dience to Its imperious dictates, IS cei tainly not a course that will 
commend itself to the Church at large as either desirable or 
wise It IS true 'that it has shaped the thought and modified 
the phraseology of the day, and is in the air , but the popU’ 
iarity of an unsound hypothesis,—and when dissociated from 
theology, as it is, its unsoundness is too patent to need empha¬ 
sizing, IS no argument in favour of the excessive homage paid it 
in the book under notice The public may be easily gulled by 
a plausible theoiy , but why should champions of theology 
shar^ in its gullibility ? 

But the* concessions made are not mei'ely not warranted, 
but perfectly useless The authors of the book are too loyal to 
the Central Fact of Christianit)^ to Lux Mundt, the Light of 
the World, their adherence to me creed of the Church is too 
sincere and deep, their' exposihons of the vital truths of our 
reli^on have too tiyich of thfe stamp of orthodoxy, to 
render the terms of reconciliation they offer acceptable 
to the growing party they wish to conciliate The Supreme 
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DlvinH^f of Jesus Christ, m conjunction with Hfe Perfect 
Hatiia,nity, is brought into the boldest relief m almost 
alt the Essays of which the book consists, is implied in every 
page and every utteiaiicc of the book, and is set forth as the 
culminating point of its argument There is no vacillation, 
no circumlocution, no ambiguity, no want of lucidity, direct¬ 
ness or emphasis, in its enunciation of the sublime, stupendous, 
mysterious Fact, The line of argument it pursues leaves no 
room whatever for doubt either as to its meaning or as to its 
object and scope Jesus Christ is either God or not God ! 
There can be no intermediate position m the scale of being 
The Creator, or a creatuic If not the Creator, Christ is a creature 
of God, though the highest, the nearest to the Throne, the most 
God-like, and theie is as wide an interval between Him and the 
Being by whose almighty fiat he was called into existence, as 
between the heavens and the earth, between the infinite and 
the finite If Christ is not God, nothing can justify the attitude 
of the Church towards Him, not even the lofty, unutterable, 
mysterious Personality ascribed to Him by Arianism or semi- 
Anantsm If Christ is not God, nothing can justify the 
stupendous claims He advanced in varieties of ways and with 
unfaltering lips , and the Model of virtue is at once hut led 
down from the pinnacle of supreme excellence on which by 
general consent He is placed Admit that Christ is God, and 
there is consistency in His life, congruity in IIis teaching, 
unsulited excellence in His character, atonement in His Death, 
regenerating power in His Resurrection ,—He is the woild’s 
Saviour, Refuge, and Hope Deny the Supicme Divinity of 
Christ, and order gives place to chaos, beauty vanishes into 
tiiin ail*, holiness is superseded by unholiness ,—all is dishar¬ 
mony, confusion, falsehood, blasphemy, unheaid-of piide and 
impiet]^ Chiist is God ' The moment thi5 tiuth is stated and 
recognized) as it isi* in the book, all the picsuppositions of 
evolutionist^ aie swept away, and the superstructure based 
thereon crumbles into luins For instance,^ evolution laughs 
immodeiately at our anthiopomorphous views of God God is 
unknowable , but one thing about God, or rather some things 
about God are known It is affirmed with oiacular assurance 
that He cannot possibly have a mind and a heart resembling 
in any degree the mind and heait of man, and tjh^refore to 
attribute human affections and passions, even of the highest 
lordcr, to God and make Him an exaggerated man is the very 
height of unscientific, temerity and Tolly > But religion, as 
the book justly affirms, is ‘ hopelessly anthropomorphous ” The 
basia of religion is relations between Go(l as a Moral Being and 
* man as a moial being, and if there were no kinship bllWeen 
Qod and man» iitted to foim tiie substratum of moial relation- 
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bhips, ''such as those subsisting between the benefacloi and the 
dependent, the father and the son, the ruler and the subject, the 
emancipator and the emancipated, it would be idle to talk of 
religion But anthropomorphism is what no measure of com* 
promise or concession will (nduclh evolution to accept , and con¬ 
sequently our advances, with our anthropomorphic views of God 
undiluted or unchanged; towards reconciliation ate sure to be 
tieated with contempt 

Again Jesus Christ is God Man, the adamantine basis of 
Chiistian theology Jesus Christ is God. but He invariably 
spoke of the Father as intimately and ^indissolubly associated 
With Him m the God*head, in so much that His will is God's 
will, His Law God’s Law, and His work God s work To have 
seen Him was to have seen the Father ! Moreover, our Lord 
promised, on what might be figuratively called His death-bed, to 
send a Comforter Divine in terms significative of His intimate 
and indissoluble association with a Third Person of equal 
authority and power in the God head The revelations made 
by Christ of His own mysterious Personality, of the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, unfold, with the long-standing belief of the 
ancient Jewish Church in the Unity of God, that doctrine of 
the Trinity at which infidelity has been railing and casting 
stones since the beginning of its hostile operations against the 
creed of Chiistendom It is useless, in defence of our faith in 
Unity m 1 unity and Trinity in Unity, to enlarge on such 
metaphysical quibbles as the impossibility of our conceiving an 
absolute unity , the necessity of the Eternal, including in His 
Perfect Personality all differences, and, at the same time being 
above all differences , the incongruity of a thinking Being 
living in solitary grandeur without an object of thought in 
Himself, or a Loving Being without an object of love Such 
transcendental soarings of thought are at best poor defences 
they may set forth the necessity of the existence of the 
Second Person to the satisfaction of those who do not 
see that the universe, existing eternally in the Diviiih Mind, as 
a reality, might be an object of both thought and love But 
what of the Holy Ghost ? The moment we say that the 
Holy Ghost is the medium of union and communication be¬ 
tween the Father and Son, or that the Father comes to con¬ 
sciousness in^he Son through the Spirit, we allow ourselves to be 
betrayed into unauthbrized and even absurd speculation Our 
belief in the Trinity is based on Jesus Christ, the Revelation of 
God embodied in Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, and 
His redemptive work contioued in the Church, and 
a firnun basis it cannot possibly have But will concession or 
compromise on our part ever induce the champions of evolution 
to accept this rock of offence? .Again, Jesus Christ organ# 
VOL xciix. xo 
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teed a society not national, tribal or local, but costiiopolitan,-^{« 
society m which men as men, irrespective of all ethnological, 
social or even domestic distinctions, might find a centre of 
unity and fraternity, in which a supernatural life was to be 
supernaturally communicated "and super naturally perpetuated 
Will evolution respond to our advances and join us in our 
belief in the Holj Catholic Churclv and the communion of 
saints? And, finalh.will it unite with us in upholding our 
doctrine of the Re'^unection of the body and Life Eternal ? 

Here wc have touched \^hat may be called the soiest 
point Evolution begins its investigations witli a tremendous 
presupposition, a presuppoaiiion to which it clings tenaciously, 
and which it cannot part with, without parting with its life 
Its motto il>—the Laws of nature arc invaiiable and inviolate, 
and consequently miracles cannot be wrought But Chris¬ 
tianity Is inseparably associated with miracles, and it cannot 
part with them without paiting with its life If Jesus Christ is 
God-Man, He is a miracle, the greatest of miracles, the miracle 
of miracles He is the impersonation of the supernatural in His 
birth, His personality. His work, His death, His Resurrection 
and Ascension Hrs ingress must be a miracle. His egress must 
be a mttacle, and the main features of 11 is career must be 
miracles If he is God-Man, the entire platform of His eaithly 
life must needs mean a platform of the supem itural But against 
the supetnatural evolution has declared a war of extermina¬ 
tion, and all its most furbished weapons of attack and defence 
are pointedly directed against miiaclcs, or any and every view 
of Chiistianity involving the slightest dcpaiture fiom the usual 
course of things, or at variance with its assumed postulate of 
the inviolability of the laws of nature Evolution can listen 
with a good natured smile to all we have to say in favour of the 
paramount necessity and immeasurable utility of religion in 
general , it can bear with Job like patience with some at least 
of our asseverations rcgaidmg the extraordinary life and teach¬ 
ing of enlist , but the moment we pass from the natmal to the 
supernatuial from the generil sequence of events to particular 
deviations therefrom, suggestive of divine intervention. Us smile 
of complaisance gives place to frowns, knittings of the biow, 
compiessings of the lips, and all the unmistakable signs and 
gestuies of implacable hostility Our concessions* are useless 
Jesus Clinst, as God-Man, the evolutionists cannot bear with , 
for He IS a standing guarantee against all-their preconceived 
notions and foregone conclusions *Jesu3 Christ as God-Man is 
the divme sanction of anthregnorphism, and anthromorphism 
they cannot tolerate Jesus Christ as.God-Man is an (/unmis¬ 
takable assertion of the power of God to act with or without 
Uie forces of Nature, and a^iotest against the theoiy of Us 
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inviolability Jesus Christ as God-Man is a living guarantee in 
favour of the Trinity, the atonement, regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, the immortality of the soul and body, a futuie state of 
rewards and punishments, heaven and hell All then presuppo¬ 
sitions fall to the ground the moment Jesus Chi 1st is lecognized 
as God-Man , God, Perfect God , Man Perfect Mm No won¬ 
der that our advances‘towards reconciliation on condition of 
their accepting this stupendous reality are treated bv them with 
distrust, if not contempt 

Here it may not be out of place to state that those Christians 
who, while they accept the symbol called the AposHes' Ciced, 
frown upon the other two Cieeds of the Chutch, the 
Nicene and that called the Athanasian, are guilty of the 
grossest inconsistency The Nicene and Athaiflasian Creeds 
are simply commentaries on, or explanations and amplifications 
of, the Apostles’ Ciced, or solutions of the problems involved 
in It One cannot read or repeat the Apostles’ Creed without 
being led instinctively to raise some questions of paramount 
impoitance, not only to our speculative belief, but to our 
practical religious life The first of these is—Who is Jesus 
Christ in whom I am to believe as I believe in God the P^athei, 
maker of the heaven andthecailh? Chiist is placed in the 
Creed in the same category with God the bather, and belief 
in him is set forth as of the same nature with faith in the 
maker of the heaven and the cailh Who is this Being? 
Is He God ? IPGod, what shall wc say of his Humanity? 
Is that a phantasm an illusion, a deceptive appearance? If 
He IS not God, what can belief in Him mean m conjunction 
with belief in God the Fathei ? If he is God-Man, how are 
the two natures united in Him? Has lie one nature, His 
Divinity merged in,his Humanity, oi His Humanity merged 
in His Divinity, or His Humanity and Divinity farming by in- 
termixtuie and fusion a third substance, a tefHum quid ? Again, 
if he IS God-Man, arc we to ascribe to Him one will or two 
wills ? What IS hiS position in the Economy of the God-hcad ? 
The thoughtful mind cannot help raising these all-important 
questions, and these questions were raised in the early days 
of ecclesiastical history, and they gave lise to animated 
debates and controversies , and these Creeds of the Church were, 
as It weref thrown up by a long-contiftued effervescence of 
thought and discifssion Ebionitism, gnosticism, monophysi- 
tism, and monothelitism, and the almost endless range of 
isms gathering around therfl, arose, one after another, to deny 
the Divinity of Christ, to repre^nt His Humanity as phantas¬ 
mal, confound his «ubstance, or to confuse the Tersons 
in Him, and the Cieeds were elaborated to put an end to heresy, 
as well as edify the Church bjj a clear, precise, concise, yet 
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comprehensive statement of that belief of the Church regarding 
> tho two-fold natuie of Jesus Clinst, which had come down as a 
precious deposit from Apostolic times But scaicely had these de¬ 
bates subsided, when »i cotitroversy arose about the Holy Chost« 

I believe in the Holy Ghotvl, as I believe in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Chiist ? Who is He ? Is He a personality or meje- 
ly an efluence? If a Pci son, what is his place in the EconomJ^ 
of the God head The Cieeds came to put a stop ti^ thus 
contfo\et‘'y, along with the othlis We do not, of course, 
affirm that the coti^iovcrsies which distracted the early^ Church, 
aiosc out of the ApO'tlcs' Cieed which very likely did not 
ejcist in Its present foim till long after they had be^in sej: at 
rest within its bounds, hut the Apostles’ Creed is fitted to raise 
these controtrlasies and would to-oay raise themlm for the 
explanatory creeds which it is the fashion to denounce 

Why not do away with creeds, one and all * read the Bible 
without any presupposition or foregone conclusion, and evolve 
fiom It a system of theology which may he called Biblical ? 
This is easier said than done Those who volunteer this advice 
to us call upon us in reality to attempt an impossibility We can¬ 
not, in the first place, roll back the tide of history, annihilate 
the eighteen centuries of development which have roll0 over , 
the Church convert her long record of progress, of attain¬ 
ment and achievi^ent into a perfect blank, sweep away from 
the atmosphere of oui thought her tiaditions and associations, 
and begin investigation with an eye withdrawn* from her past 
experience and a mind perfectly free from the influence of her 
theological symbols and doctrinal phraseology Those who 
pretend to be able to do this, enter this field of research 
^nd study with presuppositions marshalled against orthodoxy, 
not certainly with unbiassed minds Again, how many minds 
are th^re in the world which can, by a caieful collation jand 
analysis of Sciipture passages, and without the slighest refer¬ 
ence to the history of the Church and her symbols of faith, 
evdive a i^rrect s> stem of theology fiom the Bible ? Setting 
aside minds of ord.nary calibre, the mess which mighty 
intellects have in our day made of the business, is a pro6T that ^ 
all talk of studying the Bible with unbiassed minds a«td bring¬ 
ing out of Its precious, but miscellaneous contents, a sym¬ 
metrical system of theology, is meie sentimental ► twaddle I ^ 
Why do not our sage counsellors extend their advice to 
other departments of knowledge ? Why do they not advise 
tis to throw aside the ascertained facts and resells of 
mdiero astronomy, and study th^ stars as the primitfve man* 
did Why do they not desire us to bdry botany, as it has 
pdatamd m these days, and evolve a botany of our 
^ ^ careful study of,trees and plants, or to substii 
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tUte for the existing chemisjry a chenustry of our own creation ? 
The generalisations of these sciences are reliable, but those 
of theology are not! This is piecisely the ptesupposition with 
which these pretentious enquirers, Who piicJe thernsilves on 
their thorough-going iinpartialily, enter the field of theological 
investigation, and it is not a matter of wonder thdt their career 
ends as a rule in vagaries ol the most ludicious stamp The 
results of theological research embodied in the Cieeds arc as 
reliable as the univei sally accepted gcnciaUzations of science 
The Holy Tiinity as defined and expounded m tlie Creeds 
IS an established fact of Biblical theology, a=. giavitation is an 
established fact of physical science , and the atonement is as 
distinctly'set foith m the woid of God as the evolution of 
the world Out of a few primal gases is set foith standard 
books on science There are tiuths in leligious science which 
are final, as there ate truths in secular science whicli are final , 
and a young cleigymin who, aft< r being thoroughly convinced 
of their finality, subsenbi s to them, docs not sell away his 
conscience, any moie than the scientific man who begins his 
study of science after having subs iibed to tlie piinciple of 
gravitation or the f ict of chemical affinities 

It IS tune to piesent a few instances of the r mcession made 
to evolution, but befoie this is done, it is desii ible to lemark 
that Mr Goie, whose pipei has been most viiulently attacked, 
simply carries the compromising spiiit of the book in gcneial 
fiom one department to anothci, fiom the region of science 
to that of criticism Mr Goic accepts the results of the higher 
criticism of the day as icliable in the sense in which his col¬ 
leagues in the execution of the work, m general, accept the 
theory of evolution , and, in view of them, he is willing to 
admit that some poilions of Bible histoiy and some of its 
characters arc fictitibus, or unreal And it is an undeniable 
fact that ills concessions, whether demandt d by the spn it of 
the age, or not, are needed to give consistency and coherence 
to the plan of the book of which he is the editor Admit 
that Bible history begins with Abraham, and the events nar¬ 
rated previous to tiis appearance on its stage, or in the first 
few chapteis of Genesis, aic either allegoiies or fictions, and 
the theory of the gradual evolution, tlitough slow-circling ages, 
of the civilijed man from the primitive savage or the primitive 
man, as an intermediate link between the inalional biute and the 
rational human b^ing, has a leg to stand on, as well as that of the 
gradual* evolution of mouotlieism from (etichism, or fiom some 
cl\imerase»f the head If the creation of Adam in the imagi of 
God, his original abode,along with his consoit, also smiilatly 
created, in a garden of supernatural beauty, or natural beauty, 
m a state of perfection, their fall on account of Satanic temp- 
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Ration, th€»r expulsion from that seat of happiness, their progeny 
branching itself into two distinct lines, the line of the children 
pf God and that of the children of the world, the heterogeneous 
intermixture of these lines, and the consequent prjsvalencd of 
wickedness and violence in the world, its destruction by a 
flood, followed by a new stait on the pait of humanity,—if 
all these are fictions, highly instructive but historically unreal, 
then Abraham might ha\e been evolved thiough a long hue 
of progressive development, extending over hundreds of years 
from the primitive savage, and his lehgion fiom fetichism or 
po-religion But the moment these arc regarded as leliable 
facts of history, the evolution theory applied to primitive 
history falls to tlic giound It is but fair to add that the 
position occupied by Mi Gore and the wiiteis with whom he 
drives IS hypothetical, rather than one of positive afHtmation 
They maintain that even if science succeeded in raising its 
evolution from a provisional hypothesis to an established 
theory, and even if criticism succeeded in demonstrating 
the fictitiousness of the eaily records or narratives of the Old 
Testament, Christianity and the inspiration of its documents, 
would be unaffected But the tone of their concessions makes 
It Certain that they rcgaid the contingencies with sanguine, 
though groundless, hope, and therefore they come fiorward 
with concessions by no means wairanted by the present state 
pf science and ciiticism 

A few examples of these concessions will set forth their 
gratuitous natuic In the first essay, Mr Holland tieats the 
subject of Faith with admnable ability and bicadth of 
thought, and proves, in a masterly manner, that if faith weie 
given up, science would be an impossibility, it being necessary 
for science to take for giantcd at staiting that naluie exists, 
and IS a cosmos or rational whole, and therefore interprctable, 
as well as to rely on the veracity—if the expression is allowed— 
pf the senses, and the truth of the law s of the human mind 
In a passage of great beauty Mr Holland shows that, because 
WL instinctively believe in a povvci above ourselves, both 
great and good, we are at home in the world, believing in a 
perfect concspondcnce between its lealitics and those of the 
inner man, living htci dly by faith both in the world of busi¬ 
ness and the world of knowledge, and trying expciiment after 
experiment under the settled conviction, thiit the expectations 
raised in us by the powers God has given us, ajid their counter¬ 
parts in nature shall not be ultimately fiustrated It is desir¬ 
able, nay necessaiy, to show, at a time when proud science 
IS but too apt to laugh at faitlT, that if the key-stone of our 
knowledge, our instinctive trust in God as om Father, or, m 
ih^ y^rfls of the book, opr innate sense of sonship, were 
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presumptuously cast aside, science would lose its stable basis, 
or degenerate into nescience, But Mi Holland, in the follow* 
ing words, betrays himself into an assertion which, though in 
harmony with the demands of evolution, cannot possibly 
be substantiated —“ The history of faith is the history of 
this gradual disclosure, the giowing capacity to recognize and 
receive, until the rudimentary omen of God’s Fatherhood in 
the rudest savage who draws, by clumsy fetich, oi wend incanta¬ 
tion, upon a power outside himself, closes its long story in 
the absolute lecognition, the perfect and entire receptivity, 
of that Son of man, who can do nothing of Himself ‘ but 
what he secth the Father do,’ ” The gradual develop¬ 
ment of tlie embr>onic behrf of the fetich worshipper into 
the perfect faith and serene tiust set forth in the life of Christ. 
IS a beautiful myth, unsuppoited by historical evidence What 
has been said of stone, iron and brazen periods may justly 
be said of the thiee epochs specified by Comte, the theolo¬ 
gical, metaphysical and the scientific they synchronize, 

do not follow each other m regular succession, on the page of 
history The three piocesscs—the theological, the metaphysical 
and the scientific—have been found together, sometimes in har¬ 
mony and sometimes m antagomsni, throughout the whole 
period of known histoiy,—and we leave it to theorists and 
doctimanes to dream of what took place in prehistoric 
times Again, what is true of Comte’s main divisions is true 
of his subordinatc.divisions , and since Abiaham, at least, feti- 
chisrn, polytheism moic oi less icfincd, and monotheism, have 
lived togethei, the last invaiiably at variance with the first 
two 

Mr Moore’s paper on the CJmstian Doctrine of God is scholar¬ 
ly , but Its basal asseition that the Christian doctrine of God 
has been developed by antagonism, fust between religion and 
moialty, and then between leligion and philosophy or reason, 
fanciful and open to grave objections Such antagonism is 
certainly noticeable in the evolution of the idea of God 
outside the Church, in the histoiy, for instance, of Greek 
thought, and immoral views of God supplanted by such as 
ascribe perfect, spotless righteousness to Him, and the 
transcendence of God giving place to, lather than supple¬ 
mented by, His immanence, plurality superseded by unity, 
impurity by fiurity, Reason outside of nature by reason in nature , 
such was doubtless the progress of thought among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and ^ong other peoples equally great 
in mental development, if not in political life But the history 
of the Church, while it shows long-continued controversy 
about the Divinity of XDhrist, and the Peisonality and* Divi¬ 
nity of the Holy Ghost, does not chionicle any dispute o* 
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d^ctissioit between opposing parties about God and His um*» 
versally admitted attiibute of holy lover or love balanced by 
^isdom and righteousness The idea of ^ Dius^-machtfMf 
DOW laughed at by science, isdeistic,not Christian, and both the 
transcendence and immanence of God have been always, every¬ 
where and by all, held in reality, though m terms less philo¬ 
sophical No term is more ambiguous than the immanence of 
God, and as it has invariably prdved a stepping-stohe to 
pantheism, it has been avoided, but the Omnipresence of 
God as it has been maintained since the beginning of^days, 
includes all that is unobjectioable in the theory Htf immanence, 
and excludes its all but irresistible pantheistic tendencies Nor 
does the Christian idea of Omnipresence preclude operation 
* of secondary causes, the vety existence of which Mr Moore 
seems disposed to deny, as God, according to the Sciiptuies, 
^worketh, and worketh ceaselessly, with or without laws, as a 
rule through the instrumentality of laws, but at times 
imdiediately and directly Eveiy object in natuie may, in 
one sense, be called a theophany, as it embodies an idea of 
God, and is called into existence, mediately or immediately, 
by God, and sustained by His power But the theophanies 
brought into prominence m the Bible, the line of theophanies 
terminating or culminating in Jesus Chi ist have a significance 
of their own, and are essentially diffeitnt from the objects 
of nature, inasmuch as they embody God head in His Essence and 
iAttributes, while these only set forth the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God 

The fundamental, essential dilference between the theo¬ 
phanies of the Bible and the God-disclosing objects of niturc, 
and God-like characters in history, is not clearly set forth in the 
book, and this is the great defect of Mr Illingworth’s masterly 
paper entitled Tlu Iticarnatton and Development That the 
Second Person of the Adorable Trinity, the Divine Reason, 
as He IS called in Platonic phraseology, had in Him an eternal 
tendency to manifestation, could not but be embodied in 
a rationalized unive se, and would have, thiough successive 
stages of development, culminated in an Incarnation even if 
man had not sinned,—these are speculations fit only to be 
relegated to that region of quiddities and essences from which 
Socrates bt ought down transcendental thought to the platform 
of practical morals and every-day life Setting *them aside, 
we have the practical problem to solve —Does the history of 
the world show a series of progressive developments ending m 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Author Finisher of human 

saWilition? In one sense it does,—only in one sense,—that is, 
through the hne, exclusively, of the •theophanies, or special 
miraculuus appearances of G^, set forth in the Werd of God, 
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Not to speak of antediluvian times, God appeared to Abraham in 
a human shape, to Moses in an effulgence unutterably bright, 
to Gideon m angelic form, and to the Prophets in glorious 
visions} ,but in Him who is God, perfect God, and Man, 
perfect llitan. He appears in Jthe only petmanent foim m which 
human beings, short-sighted as well as sinful, with under¬ 
standings darkened and beaits depraved by sin, can know, 
IdVe and serve Hifn If this is all that is meant by develop¬ 
ment in what may be called the region of incarnation, no 
demuirer need be put in# but if by development is under¬ 
stood, the incipient manifestation of God in Hts Essence and 
Glory in nature, and one brighter in humanity, and a chain of 
iiicai nations in human events and human characters, the 
succeeding links, more glorious than the preceding ones, termi¬ 
nating in what should be called the Incai nation par excellence^ 
the Christian world cannot but lift up a protest, The con¬ 
fusion of essential with accidental differences is stamped on 
almost all the essays in Lux Mundt, and is the gieatest of 
its defects The fact is not emphasized, as it should be, that 
the Bible is essenttally diffeicut fiom the tcligious books of the 
woild, the mspiiation of Scripture penmen from that of the woild’s 
sages, philosoph&is and poets the religion embodied in it 
from the religions of the world, Jesus Christ in His consubstan- 
tiahty with the Father fioin the woid’s loll of teacheis and 
leformeis, Jesus Chiist is a Supernatural Personality, above 
the sphens of patural development, and consequently not to be 
accounted for by evolution with its heredity and enviionment, 
its law of continuity, and natural selection 

The question may be put —How are we to dispose of the 
ascertained or established results of the science of religion if 
Supernatuial revelation is placed m sharp anthithesis to natural 
inspiration or evolution of i eligious thought ? Besides the 
generalizations at which it has arrived, vtz the universality 
of religion, its debasement under the manipulation of the rnassesj^ 
and exaltation under the inspiration of great men, and its 
gradual move from one to anothei of the vaiied phases of the 
moral consciousness of man, and completion in Christianity,--> 
truths which, in one sense, no Chiistun would demur to—this 
science has discovered what may be called a family-like¬ 
ness in the religions of the world, a similarity in their pre¬ 
ponderant idea^ their symbols of dogma and foims of 
deyqtion How is this to be explained except on the supposi¬ 
tion of independent linesjof evolution ? But the family-likeiiess 
noticeable in the religions of the world is susceptible of an 
explanation less fanciful and tnore demonstrable than autoch¬ 
thonous evolution If the early chapters of Genesis are 
not thrown aside as a collection of legends, highly mstrujctive, 
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indeed, but of no historical vaiuc^ a primitive revelation to man 
for his guidance cannot but be accepted as a fact proven « and 
in that revelation, which God could not but have vouchsafed, 
ample provision would be made for the religious needs of man 
created by sin , and consequently ^ in it the prominent ideas 
characteristic of Judaism and its impressive ritual would be, 
to some extent, anticipated The intense holiness of God, 
man’s alienation ftom Him on account of sih , the necessity of 
mediation and atonement, the future appearance of a Divine 
Mediator and a sinless Victim , these and other characteristic 
ideas of the teligion of fallen man would, along with significant 
forms of devotion and coi responding ntes aud ceicmonies, 
form Its substratum and detciminc its shape And these would, 
in the course of ages, assume vaiied corrupt forms under the 
manipulation of local traditions and idiosyuciasies , but even 
an their degeneracy they would present a substantial lescm- 
blauce under ciicumstantial variety Such would have been 
the course of a revelation granted by God to our fiist paieius 
and their immediate descendants , and if the 6rst chapters of 
Genesis are not atbitianly cast overboard, such was its course 
This explanation sets forth the congiuity ofthe accommodation- 
theory, against which orthodoxy has been prone to maintain an 
attitude of hostility It is affirmed that the sauificial system of 
the Jews and their ritual were simply accommodations to and 
improvements on the bloody offeiings and bloodless ceictuonies 
ofthe nations and tribes by whom they were surrounded 
What wonder * These offerings and these ceiemonies weic 
simply corruptions of what had formerly been embodied in a 
forgotten divine revelation , and they w’crc purified and 
naturalized among the chosen people by a fresher and fullei 
revelation In this sense the accommodation-theory is simply 
an acknowledgement of the supcisession of an* oral revelation, 
forgotten and coiruptcd, by a revelation mote advanced and 
more permanent 

Let us pass over the other papeis of the book with a brief 
temark or two Mr Illingworth's Essay on “ The Problem of 
PatnT in which the pait played by human suffering in the 
progressive development of the individual and the race in its 
punitive, remedial and piophylactic character, together with 
Its tendency to promote sympathy aud appioach to and union 
with God, IS ably set forth, is a trmmphapt reply to the 
Pessimism which has come down to us from a rernotc antiquity, 
and which has been resuscitated and rq,-promulgatcd by weep¬ 
ing philosophers of the genus of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
Dr Talbqt’s Paper, The Prepmhhon tn History for Chist^ 
fs scholarly, as all the papers in the woik are, and uuexcep- 
tiona|?Je, though the place it gives to philosophy in the sphere 
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<of preparatory processes is higher than it deserves Mr 
Mooerly's Incamatton as the Basts of Dogma is a masterly 
reply to the variety of objections raised by what may be called 
the morbid anti-dogma spirit of the age Tne two Papers on 
The Church by Mr Lock, and The SacraiPtents by Rev Dr 
Paget, arc written in a spirit so conciliatory and at the same 
time so reasonable and just, that even Dissenters might, 
without compromise of principle, subsciibe to the mam con¬ 
clusions presented There is a ring of both truth and sincerity 
>n the following declaration about the Church —” Amid the 
uncertainties of individualism, the fantastic services of 
those who tend to reduce worship to a mere matter of 
emotion, amid the sorrows and perplexities ot modern life, 
the world needs the witness of a rational and coiporatc wor¬ 
ship, which recognizes the deepest sufferings of human nature 
enshrined in its very heart, yet recognizes also the way in which 
suffering, when accepted freely, is blessed of God , which 
worships at once a crucified and a risen Loid Over against 
the divisions of race and continent, the Chuich raises still its 
witness to the possibility of an universal biotherhood over 
against despair and dispcision, it speaks of faith and the 
unity of knowledge over against pessimism, it lifts up 
a perpetual Euchai 1st ” Mr Ottley’s Essay on Christian Ethics 
is exhaustive, and gives piominence to its main chaiac* 
teristic, namely, that it is theocentric, that it presents a sinless 
example of character, and that it makes practical morality 
possible by placing lecrcative power within reach of fallen man, 
And Mr Lyttelton’s 'Ihe Atonement is a very able exposition 
of the doctrine based on Jewish iites and Sciiptuie phiaseology, 
cis well as on the deepest instincts of human natuie , and it 
therefore steers clear of the sentimentalism which refuses to 
recognize a sicrificial, piopitiatory and piacular element in it 
Mr Campion’s E'-say, Christianity and Politics^ is opportune 
and piactically important, both in its clear enunciation of the 
principle that our religion is destined to enter into and vitalize 
one and all the phases of life, and its bold statement of the 
mistakes which have tended to make the Anglican Church 
unpopular and curtail its utility and beneficence A shaip line 
of distinction is drawn between religion and politics, and a 
tendency^is almost universally shown to lodge them m two 
different an-tight jcompaitments, to shelve religion in the sphere 
of politics and politics in the sphere of religion And that is 
the reason why politics iias become a suspicious science, 01 
IS identified with diplomatic leticence, duplicity, dissimula¬ 
tion, state-craft and^ intrigiSe, with the arts aiyl tricks 
of Machiavellianism * Politics needs the plastic influence of 
Christianity more perhaps than any other science , .and 
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the Church of England is, in this able paper^ reminded* 
o( the mistakes she has fallen into in her attitude towards 
It, and earnestly called upon to rectify or atone for them 
Her record of political achievements has been tarnished by her 
staunch conservatism, her failure tp adapt herself to the pro¬ 
gressive spirit of the age Time was when she was the palladium 
of British liberty, when her Aichbishops and Bishops coura¬ 
geously lesisted the encroachments of the t^ope, and facilitated 
the adoption of measures fitted to make his interference m the 
internal administration of their country impossible But the 
glorious period of her political activity in behalf of the English 
people was followed by a peiiod of degeneracy as legaids her 
attitude towards politics, an epoch when she recognized the 
divine right cif kings, sided with the royal pat ty against the 
nation, and opp ^scd popular aspit ations and popular reforms 
From this degeneracy of her political life she has scarcely been 
emancipated, and it is to be feared that the chaige of systema¬ 
tic opposition to piogress in the spheie of politics cast in her 
teeth or in the teeth of her clergy, by Buckle in his History of 
English Civtltcatwn, is too true to be denied Her present 
unpopularity is not to be traced to her orginic life, nor to her 
doctrinal standards, and symbol■s of woiship Her superb 
organization has elicited admiration and praise even in quarters 
where some of its vital principles are not recognized , and her 
creeds no sensible Dissenter will hesit.ite to repeat with due 
solemnity Her prayeis and her services have, in sublimity of 
diction and pathos, in solemnity and impressiveness, never been 
surpassed, scarcely tivailed But her obstructivencss in the 

spheio of political development has been the mam cause of the 
growing suspicion and distrust with which she is regarded, even 
within her own jurisdiction Let her once more ally herself 
to the cause of progress, and firmly hold *up her faith as a 
|>anacea for all the evils of life, as the only right solution of all 
the problems of political and social life, the economic questions 
that are segregating class from class, and the mtei national 
Controversies that are fomenting national disagreements and 
antipathies Let her be onpe more true to herself in politics as 
she always l^as been in dofi^ine and ritual, and, instead of the 
Kxy down with the Church ! she will hear the grateful prayer 
of a people regeijeiatetl m ail the departments of life -—Long 
hye the recognized Churdi of England and ber Colonies and 
Dependenaes 1 

,The writeis of‘the Essays which we have very impcifectly re¬ 
viewed are giants in piety and ^scholarship, and they are true 
men in ewery cespect What a d>ntrast between their lucubra¬ 
tions the Essays and Reviews, which emanating from their 
‘ owo^ntr^ of influence, sent a thrill of astonishment and horror 
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through the Christian woild upwards of thirty years ago The 
object of those was to sap and undermine the foundations of the 
Christian Faith, while the object of these is to uphold and estab¬ 
lish ami(3 the concussion oCnew foices that at hist sight seem 
antagonistic to it And though we have been compelled by a 
sense of duty to represent the conccs^.ions made by them to 
the genius of the age cfs both unwarrant iblc and useless, we can¬ 
not but look upon the joint pioductioii of these piops scholars as 
a marvel of erudition, moderateness of tone, closepcbs of leason- 
iiig of purity of diction, giasp of thought and feivour of piety 
Indeed, we have lately read a book so enteitaming as well as 
jiiistiuctive 

F.AM Cuandh^l Bose 



Art XI—a REPLY TO MY CRITICS , OR WHAT 
IS HINDU RELIGION ? 

T N the couise of three articles which appeared in this Re¬ 
view duringf the past year, and were subsequently col¬ 
lected and published as a pamphlet under the title of an 
Introduction to the Study of llinduism, " it was maintain¬ 
ed — 

1st —That Hinduism is not a religious organization 
2nd—'ThAi what the Hindus, or the major portion in a 
Hindu community, do is Hinduism 
Zrd —That Hindus aic those people of India who belong 
to a hieiaichy of caste 

4 ///—That this caste system modifies itself according to the 
spirit of the times and sui rounding circumstances 
$ih —That there is nothing in this caste system which ren¬ 
ders It a bar to the giowth of Indian nationalism 
While these propositions have been favoutably leceived in 
many quarters, they have m others evoked adveise criticism, 
which It IS the object of tlie present article to answer 

I have been told that 1 have disparaged Hinduism by say¬ 
ing “ that it IS not and has never been a religious organiza¬ 
tion, that It is a puie social system ” My object was neither to 
disparage, noi to praise , but to state a tiuth Yet it may not 
be amiss to ask, how the statement of that truth dispaiages 
the Hindu system If it does any thing, it exalts Hin¬ 
duism according to my humble thinking .Hindus oftentimes 
commit the error, in the heat of contiovcrsy, without seeing 
what they gain thereby, of likening their system to other 
systems of the world Some of them have also, without eMUrnin- 
ing our own system, or taking a lesson from existing facts, 
imbibed an occidental mode of thought, and they cannot get 
over certain ideas, not very broad, regarding religion, which 
they have learnt from the conceptions of the West To them 
religion is objective and not subjective , it is not the real, living 
faith of individual man, but his nominal adherence«to a set of 
beliefs alleged to be the common faith of h community To 
some of them it, peihaps, implies a book for a guide, and a 
book which claims to reveal the words of God , and, when twit¬ 
ted by an opponent with the question what they have to appeal 
to, thej? say it is the Vedas^ forgetting ttiat, in thus placing the 
claims of these in opposition to the Koran, or the Bible, they 
m4ke their own system asnaicpw as, if not natiowet than, one of 
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these, and dependent on proof*;,—moral, intellectual and histori¬ 
cal*—for the verification of such claims , and, while the Vedas, 
admittedly do not, like either the Koran, or the Bible, offer salva¬ 
tion to mankind at large on condition of the acceptance of their 
truths, those who set up thdir claims, can at best only claim 
that they are the guide of a poition of mankind, the rest 
being excluded from then benefit according to some canons 
of interpretation And, even with this portion of mankind, the 
Vedas are not the only guide, as the Koran, or the Bible, would 
be for Its followers, but are supplemented by other authorita¬ 
tive works laying down the rules of a Hindu’s life, and claim¬ 
ing his faith as much as the Vedas themselves Again, while 
these later woiks cxpicss the utmost reverence for the Vedas, 
as tlic inspired souice on which they draw, they shelve the 
Vedas and make room for themselves, by saying that the 
Vedas, in their entirety, were good for the sa/ya yohe, while 
they arc the guide for the present age of feebleness You 
come, by this excuse for their existence, from one another work 
to Perhaps all this maiks the history of the evolution, or devo¬ 
lution, of Hinduism Perhaps it maiks the period when out¬ 
side ideas were incorporated, or a glaring dcpaiturc was made 
Anyhow, if it i** not the reflection of popular beliefs, popular 
beliefs have come to be in accoid with it, and the people— 
those who know the Vedas (a vciy small number) and those 
who do not know them (a vei> laige number'),—while mani¬ 
festing the utmibst reverence for the Vedas, shelve their claim 
by saying that they arc too good for weak people like themselves 
Thus the existing facts in Hindu society are completely destruc¬ 
tive of the position that the Vedas ate the guide of the Hindus 
at the piesent day, as the Bible, or Koran, is of its followers 
The Vedic God^s, the Vcdic rituals with but few excep¬ 
tions, are nut the Gods or the iituals of any portion of 
the Hindus, Unless one eia is to ignoie the evolution or de¬ 
volution of centuries and completely forget the present, it 
18 difficult to see how it can be said that the Hinduism of the 
day IS the leligion of the Vedic past “Revive the Vedas, 
throw out the excrustation of centuries, the prejudices super- 
added to the oiiginal structure, you have what you want,— 
a national religion for the Hindus and a religious organiza¬ 
tion with^ocial 1 ties perfect in their nature as they were at 
the date of the Vedas ” This, however, is a very large order, 
and, after all, it may not lead us to a very hopeful prospect, 
for, to say nothing of the fact that certain canons of inteipreta- 
tion of Vedas and Vedic rituals, favoured by the claimants of 
Vedic revival, might not be easily acceptable, it by no means 
meets the present need of India, as it makes exclusiveness, to^ur 
humble thinking, somewhat mojfe exclusive And what pros- 
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peCt Is there of the revival of the Vedas Only the othe^ 
day there was some talk regarding the establishment of a 
Vedtc College in Calcutta After some general discussion-— 
whicb^as IS the case with all such discussion, especially in Bengal, 
happened to be pointless—a gentleman present raised the 
questions, who were to be the professors, who were to be 
the students , what intcipretation of the Vedas was the College 
to adopt, what portions of the Vedas were to be read 
These were eminently practical questions, and no steps could 
be made in advance without first solving them There was 
a miniature representation of all parties in the little assembly 
that had met—those who believe m a progressive state of 
' Hindu Society,,and its capacity for adapting itself to surround¬ 
ing circumstances, the reactionists who would resist, if they 
could, this adaptibility, and those who would revive the Vedas, 
as a counterpoise to current Hinduism, but with un object 
quite different from that of the reactionists 

The question, therefore, was a sort of test—a feeler 
whether there could be concerted action between these 
C^ses All sides thought that they could meet here, as on a 
common ground, and agree to the establishment of a College 
Perhaps it was not the intention of any one section to take in 
the other, as their leaving the most important questions unsolved, 
and with them, perhaps, future seeds of quarrels and divisions, 
might seem to indicate But when the questions were thus 
forced on them, it seemed as if the reactionists would have 
the College, without the solution , and one of them pro¬ 
posed, as the only business for that meeting, the formation 
of a Sub-Committee to devise the ways and means But, 
seeing what turn things were taking, the gentleman who 
had originally proposed the questions, moved that they 
be referred to the Sub-Committee and be considered before 
the question of ways and means He succeeded in carrying 
his motion , and, in the discussion which followed, it was 
quickly discerned that the unanimity, which had previously 
existed, as to the desirability of establishing a Vedic 
College, was more apparent than real When, however, the 
questions were about to be carried, in the way in which sen¬ 
sible people who would contribute to a project of this kind at 
the present day would have earned them, something hlfe a threat 
was thrown out, that no Brahmin, to whom * alone the know¬ 
ledge of the Vet^as was confined [with regard to Veda^ 

a Ptindit telling the audience that tfie last man who knew it 
iqiparted the knowledge to bin» (the speaker) alone, and he 
had sinc^ imparted the knowledge to his brother and another 
df his pttpilsj would impart it to a Sudra, the project of the es» 
tahSbment of a Vedic College •remained in abeyance pending 
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a report of the projector, whose claim to the benefit of Vcdic 
knowledge Is yet doubtful, whether a Pundit could bg found who 
would impait the knowledge of the Vedas to students who arc 
Sudras So Inuch for the Vedic revival, and Hinduism of the day 
being a religious organization ba!!^ed, or to be based, on the Vedas 

Those who would not ignore existing facts, contend that, 
while the Vedas are the* Old Testaments the Pairanas and Smri- 
ties are the New Testaments of the Hindus If this affirma¬ 
tion were to be made with reference to a very small portion of 
the Hindus—say Biahrains and one or two other castes amongst 
the Hindus—, the proposition, even thus limited, would not be 
correct, for the Puianas and Smrities, and add to them the Tan- 
tras, are not among them identical compositions, with different 
interpictations given to them by different sects, as iffChristianity 
or Miihamadanisra, but distinct compositions, one claiming to be 
as nuthoiitativc as the other, and sometimes one prevailing in 
some pait of the country where the other has no authority, or 
sometimes a number of them dividing their authority in that 
smallest unit of space—the village, or in that smallest of 
organizations—the family 

In an Indian village community all arc Hindus, fiom Brah¬ 
mins to Chamars, Domes and Mehtar*;, who are not Musalmans 

The mistake begins in at once jumping to the conclusion 
that it IS religion, that is to say—religious faith—which divides 
these Hindus fiom the Musalmans Yet I know personally 
of a case, whcie,* amongst people who pass as Hindu, there 
IS one who believes in the revelation of the Koran, in the 
Kalma, and reads Namajes five times a day according to the 
orthodox Koian rituals Amongst the Hindus not more 
tlian 15 per cent of the population are in touch with the 
Brahmins, the ust arc below that touch If the Vedas weie to 
be levived, a number,* but not the whole, of this 15 per cent, will 
have a claim, according to accepted canons of exclusion and 
inclusion, to a knowledge of the Vedas, Vcdic woiship and 
Vedic rites, at present, however, excepting the followers of 
Dyanand Saraswati (not even a peiccptible percentage), who 
pass under the name Aryans, and who accept the Vedas as 
their only guide, under a canon of interpretation adopted by 
^Pundit Dyanand, the rest of the 15 per cent have not 
much to d<ii» directly with Vedic worship, or Vcdic rituals, 
and, so far as what my friends call the New Testaments, the 
Puranas, the Sinniiest and rantras, each and all, as we said, 
have their authority over divisions and sub-divisions in detail, 
so that, while the utmost diveisity of religious faith prevails in 
this upper 15 per cent, it.is hard to say that the religious - faith 
I of a particular individual of the community resembles, in all 
[respects, that of bis neighbour * 

VOL, xcni. * n 
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Of the rematntng 85 per cent, though a considerable portion 
In Bengal are the followers of Vaisnav Gosains, he would be a 
bold man who should say that theirs is the religion of the Vedas, 
of any particular Puran, or of any known kind of Tantra It 
is always changing, and it changes in a way unknown amongst 
the upper 15 per cent In the district of Dacca, one Kali* 
kumar Tagore became the centre of ja teligion, the like of 
which sway the m.isses ever) Tnow and then Kalikumar knew 
only the oidinary Bengali, which fitted him to be the gomashta 
of a rich w^ow, of the Kacbtha caste, of his village Beyond 
his Gyatri, he did not know anything of the Vedas, and, as 
for the Puranas, he knew as much as a Bengali Brahmin, or a 
Bhadralo^ue would know, from recitations thereof by others, and 
not by reading them in the original for himself Nor was 
there any peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of busi¬ 
ness, un-Brahminic, which he followed, shows. Yet it came 
to be known that he had cured some cases of incurable diseases, 
originally by what process was not known His fame spread, and, 
within a shoit time, his home became something like a splendid 
fair, wheic a vast ma‘s of people congregated every day from all 
parts of the distuct some to get themselves treated for 
diseases, and others to have a look at a real live God—people 
called him Hart, and the earth on which he sat used to be 
scraped out as medicine This faith, of course, became an 
efficacious faith treatment in many cases, for the prescribed 
mode of treatment, which is said to have been very successful, 
was nothing else than bathing three times a day believing in the 
divinity of Kalikumar Tagoie, taking in a little ball of earth 
from Kalikumar’b house, and giving a Han hot A warrant of 
arrest was issued by the Sub Divisional Officer, m connec¬ 
tion with something which Kalikumar did with regard to his 
business as a gomasthn, and, before it cbuld be executed, he 
died, and the religion of which he became the temporary centre, 
died with him At one time his foHoweis could be counted by 
lakhs This is merely an lilusti ative case Such things happen 
alm<M every day in India, and nothing is more common tbah to 
find a pious or a good, man the centre of a small number of men 
who beheve him to be m-tpired, or God-sent (fim * Such 
within the present geneiation, weie, for the masses, as well as, 
t;he «pi>er classes, the Mahapurushes ol BenaresJSaiodi and* 
DaUhineshwar, and many even now are to be found all over India. 
|l IS remarkable in these cases that, while these Mahapuruslies 
are the centie of a faith in their persons, their religious beliefs ar^ 
pot the religious beliefs of thpse who follow them, nor do they 
ev^r Aty to conve.it their followers, to such beliefs Some- 
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t!mesj however, there are religious propagandas, some very 
aggressive in their character Not to speak of the Afya Dharma 
of Dyananda Shaieswat!, of the Brahma Dharma of the Sadha- 
ran BrahnKk Samaj, the Anath Savda, or Sultanul Ajkar, of Rat 
Saligram, whose influence is iflainly conflned to the upper 15 per 
cent described above, and does not prevail much among the 
masses, we have the Satnam Dhaima of Central India, which 
divides the Chamars, as a class sdme millions of men, into al¬ 
most two equal halves The Satnamies (followers of true name, 
or true God) should not have anything to do with idolatry , they 
consider all men equal, and they abstain from fish, flesh and in¬ 
toxicating liquors, and smoking tobacco Such, agjain, was the 
faith amongst the simple Sonthals, of which Durm Gosain was 
the centic Duibi Gosain (from Durb gtass, the Juice squeezed 
out of a paste of which, with one chilli, forms his only meal) 
IS a cripple Rajput by birth , and people think, though he has 
never been known to give out his place of nativity, that he 
was an inhabitant of Shahabad before he left his district for 
Sonthalistan and turned a fakir Fiom his ascetic habits, and 
the wonderful feat which he perforins at times, of sitting 
at Dhuni,—that is, within a space not more than eight feet m 
circumference, surrounded on all sides by Are m large heaps of 
cow-dung, for eight to twelve houis,—he came to be consi- 
deicd a leal object of worship by the Sonthals to whom his 
word was religion and law He insisted on his followers 
abstaining from ‘meat prohibited by the present Hindu form, 
as also from intoxicating liquors He decided disputes 
amongst the Sonthals , but though, in all lespects, his mission 
appears to have been very useful and commendable, the 
authorities, for some reason or other unknown, consider¬ 
ed him a dangerous character, and ordered his deportation 
from Sonthal land Yet his name and influence still sur¬ 

vive there Large classes of men arc swayed by foims 
and faiths springing up from time to time,—forms and faitfis, 
the original source of which is sometimes good and some¬ 
times far from good. Thus even a woman with some pretension 
to sorcery, or some man who pretends to a knowledge of the art 
of incantation or exorcising the evil one, or some one even 
^pretending to be possessed by the evil one, becomes sometimes 
the centre^of a faitli amongst the lower orders of Hindus 
(especially those oftlie HiH-tribes, which had been converted to 
Hinduism) Neverheless all these are Hindus and are admitted 
on all l^ands as such, not*because there is anything common 
which can be traced in their religious beliefs, but because they 
conform to certain soaal rules common to all people known 
as Hindus Those who say that the Vedas are tlie Old 
Testame^, and the Puranas, Smri|ies, &c, the New Testament 
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of the Hindusi and that Hinduism is a religious organization 
baaed on both, instead of begging the question as they now 
do, must show the common religious beliefs which prevail in 
their so called religious organization I hope they nfill see that 
the false analogy of Old and New Testament, which they, with¬ 
out the establishment of this common basis, set up as an answer, 
as they conceive, to my position, is mot so But if my 
critics, who assail my position, that Hinduism is not a religious 
oiganization, have not yet defined on what common basis 
that organization stands at the present date, the task has 
been attempted for them by a foreign savant, and I ask them 
whether th^ are prepared to accept that definition and to hold 
that It comprises the whole extent of the Hinduism of the 
present day in India 

Professor Monicr Williams, in his excellent little work on 
Hinduism, says “ It is rcmaikable that with all these diver¬ 
sities (of race, language, and social usages) the Hindu popula¬ 
tions throughout India have a religious faith It is a 

creed based on an original, simple, pantheistic doctrine, but 
branching out into an endless variety of polytheistic supersti¬ 
tions Like the sacred fig-treo of India, which, from a single 
stem, sends out innumerable blanches, destined to descend to 
the gionnd and become trees themselves, till the parent stock 
IS lost in a dense foicst of its own oflshoots, so has this 
pantheistic creed rooted itself firmly in the Hindu mind, and 
spread its ramifications so luxuriantly, that fhc simplicity of 
its loot dogma is lost in an cxubciant outgiowth of monstrous 
mythology ” The great authority of the Professor makes one 
hesitate to question the correctness of any pioposition which 
he lays down , nevertheless it srikcs ns, as it will stiikc any 
body, that in thus tiacing out the rooj as it were of the 
mythological system of India m the philosophical doctrine of 
pantheism, he leaves out of account the Vcdic mythology, 
when the philosophical doctrine of pantheism was yet unknown, 
and he also leaves out of account the popular polytheism of 
the present day, or ?ny antecedent period, and such of the 
religious beliefs in India, refined or rude, as arc not founded 
on the Vedas oi the Puranas A particular stone is deified, 
not because the atomic stone foims a part of that universe^ 
which, taken or conceived as a whole, is God,—that may be 
the explanation of some cf the Hindu philosophers when they 
conform to popular w orship,—but because the votaries believe 
there is particular sanctity attaching to that stone, which sanc¬ 
tity does not attach to any other stone The clay idol 
is wolghipped, not because the idol £lay forms a part of that 
universe which is God, but because, to the uneducated, the clay 

iSol, after Pran Pfettsta{^4 ), becomes the object of his 
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worship, and to a class of educated men m India, one of the 
ways to attain to the Incompiehcnsible Deity is through a 
graduated piocess, the 6rst being the worship of the idol 
of clay. 4gain, amongst the Vedicrf and Puranics, Ada* 
waityabad is not the only philosophical doctiine which prevails 
“Ekam ca Advitiam,” “theie is byt one Being, no second,” 
leads to pantheism as well as to monotheism—the words being 
interpreted dififeiently’by the pantheist and the monotheist, 
not to say that philosophy, heie as well as clsewhcie, docs not 
form the basis of leligious faiths, except amongst the philo- 
sophcis and their followets, and even rimong them the followers 
of Sankarachaija do not believe that he was God because 
evciy man, as forming an atom of the universe, is God ) 

in a pantheistic sense, but i wise man whose wisdom no other 
man could match A lefuience to the Vedas and to the 
Upantshads will show that the Supicme Soul is there 

considered as scpaialc and distinct fiom soul 
We find in the white Yazar Veda Sanhita — 

Do you not know Him who cicalcd all things? Though He Is 
separate and distinct fioin all things, He lives in your hcait 
In Katoo Upanishad we find — 

He IS separate and distinct fiom the world of causes and 
effects 

Again in Talav Karupanisnad — 

He is separate and distinct both fiom matter and spiiit 
In Manu Sanhita — 

He in whom the soul has its icst, is the J^aiini Biahma, the 
object of youi woiship 

The doctime of pantheism IS to be fust found in Vedanta 
Darshan,—a commi-ntary of the Vedant i Sutra Ramanuj 
Swami and Madhab Achaijea interpret Vedanta Sutia to mean 

» dualism It is not, however, the philosophical iii- 

terpietatidh of texts that we arc concerned with , the point to 
ascertain is whethc!* the leligious faiths of India have pantheism 
for their loot We have shoivn that it is not historically true, 
as pantheism came to be recognized as a philosophical doctrine 
only at a comparatively recent date, and wc have also shovvn 
that, side by side with the philosophical doctrine of paiTtheism, 
we have the doctrine of dualism^ and, examining the present 
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^ lieik of India, we find 4hi£ whatever importance 
^bt be assigned by philosophers here or there to the doctrine 
of pantheism, the masses believe In a dod, or Gods, as entirely 
separate and distinct from themselves and all othpr created 
things * . * 

It IS not at all correct to say, therefore, that pantheism, tb 
use the language of the learned Profcssoi, is “the uncompro¬ 
mising creed of tiue Brahmanism, and tills, accoiding to the 
orthodox Hindu philosophy, is the only true Veda This, 
at least, according to the belief of the generality of educated 
Hindus, is the only tiue knowledge to which the Veda 
leads 

The Professor then says “ Popular Hinduism, on the other 
hand, though supposed to accept this creed as the way of tiue 
knowledge‘Jnana Marga,' which it admits to be the highest 
\vay of salvation, adds to it two other infciioi ways — 

Isr —Belief in the efficacy of sacrifices, rites, penance, and 
austerities, which is the * Karma Maiga' (way of woiks> 

—Faith in personal deities, which is ‘Bhakti Marga* 
( way of faith and devotion) 

“Moreovei, to account for Its polytheism, idol worship and 
system of caste distinctions, popular Hinduism supposes that 
the one Supreme Being amuses himself vai lously as light does 
in the rainbow, and that all visible aixl material objects, 
good and bad, including gods, demons, demi-gods, good and 
evil spirits, human beings and animals, are emanations fiom 
Him and are ultimately to be reabsorbed into His essence “ 

So far as the last remarks offer an explanation of polythe- 
ism-idol woiship m India, It is not the one accepted heie as 
such The passage represents the pantheistic, as also the the- 
istic idea of the cosmogony, according to its diffcicnt inter¬ 
pretations, the thcists nowhere consideimg matter as co¬ 
existent and coeval with the Deity We shall hereafter see 
what explanation the Hindu has to offer of the Indian poly^ 
theistic system Leaving this for tht present, if the Professor 
were to say that “Jnana Marga" merely means the “wa^ 
through knowledge," without particuiansing that knowledge 
as that of pantheism, for which we have shown there la no 
war^unt whatever , “ Karam Marga" as the “way through pei- 
formance of duties, whatever they aie, without the desire of get¬ 
ting a reward,’* and “ Bhakti Marga '* as the “ way tb?ough that 
discipline of mind, that development of faith, love, veneration 
and faculty of worship attainable by.bclief in a* personal deity 
nr humanity," not as alternative modes, but as simultaneous 
COilditl^ns, we should have no qftarrel with him , but the apa- 
lyifi would be the analysis of the rehgibus idea^ in man, not 
pl^ttuttlarly of the Hindu Ihis analysis, with the conections 
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we note above—Knowledge,*|^fbfmando of duty tf^), 

and fkith and love and wObmp»*^ahows only the universality 
of religious growth in Indfft, *its essentially eclectic charac- 
ter » ^ 4 '■ 

It IS as much as saying that Hinduism Is the religious 
idea in man in different stages of development, in accoi dance 
with the intellectual and moral conditions of different Hindus, 
and Hot a set of beliefs contained in a book The “Jnana 
Maiga” IS not limited It is only bounded by the conoitions 
by Which the subject mind is conditioned But if this “Jnana 
Marga" is not confined to a book, oi a ccttain set of do| mas 
contained in a book, it has no quane! with any of them and 
if a Hindu choose to accept, in the middle of the path, Cb‘-is- 
tian or Mahomedan creeds or beliefs, he might rest* theie, with¬ 
out even ceasing to be a Hindu The same can also be 
said of the “ Bhakti Maiga” It might accept Christ, as it does 
Krishna 

The Professor himself says “Starting fiom the Vedas, Hin¬ 
duism has ended in embracing something fiom all religions, 
and in presenting phases suited to all minds It is all tolerant, 
all compliant, all comprehensive, all absorbing"—p I3 

I did not lead the Professor’s book till my pamphlet was 
written and published Theie is a great and striking similarity 
in thought, and even in expressions, which,—if to others who do 
not know the fact, it might seem to show that I have boi rowed 
largely from the Professor’s book without any acknowledgment 
—shows to me, that we can only at live at the same truth by 
independent enquiry of our own, and that the expression 
of that truth wou4rf*be in almost the same woids , but though 
the premises are the same, and expressed almost in tlie same 
words, the conclusion differs My conclusion from certain 
facts IS, that though* the Hindu is intensely religious, Hinduism 
(possibly because of that intense leligiousness), is not a leh- 
gious oigani7atioD The Professor finds nothing common in 
India, with its diverse races, diverse languages, diverse social 
customs and manners, and divcisity of caste, but a common 
religion—a common faith ,—I showed that Hinduism is not 
simply a social oiganization, but that what the Hindus, or the 
^majority of Hindus in a Hindu community do, is Hinduism, 
thkt to be 4 ,Hindu, or to continue a Hindu, one must belong 
to a hierarchy of caste That the caste hierarchy, which in¬ 
volves an admissipn, even at the present day, of the supremacy 
of the Brahmins, does not •involve, or imply, a religious faith 
in such supremacy, any more t];ian |he admission of an aiis- 
toesacy, either gf birth qr of wealth, would do in cases-where 
such distinctions prevail 
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In treating of modern castes (p 157; the Professor sayss 
> It might almost, indeed, be inferred from the influence exerted 
by caste rules on the daily life of the Hindus, that the whole 
of then leligion was centered in caste observances, and that 
Hinduism and caste weie conve**tible terms, and, in poiqt of 
fact, strictness in the maintenance of caste is the only test of 
Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present day. In 
matters, of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we have seen) all 
toleian* and receptive no peison, who is not born a Brahmin, 
can become one, but any person can be admitted in the lower 
ranks of Hinduism, who will acknowledge the supiemacy of 
the Biahmins* and obey the rules of caste So long as a man 
hole's to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any opinions he 
likes, even tc; accepting the doctrines of Chiistianity 

“ 'Perfection is alone attained by him who swerves not from 
the business of his caste ’ ”—( Bhagwaigita ) 

I ask whether from the above premise—in which, however, 
we detect one or two statements not in accord with the pie- 
sent rules of caste, for instance, the refeience to the gicat 
strictness with which lulcs of caste are said to be enforced by 
Brahmins (the fact being that it is not the Biahmins, but 
caste people, who cnfoice the lulcs), but which docs not affect 
the coirectness of the picmisc in the main—it does not follow, 
as 1 have said, that Hinduism is not a icligious organization, 
but a social organization, pure and simple, and whether this 
docs not fully con oboi ate what I stated at pagt 13 of my pam¬ 
phlet 

“But when we say that all people, domiciled in India, 
who are not Christians, Musalmans, or Patsis, aic Hindus, 
do we mean that there is any thing in their leligious beliefs 
which would exclude these people fiom those fiom whom they 
are thus distinguished ? We say no Suppose a Hindu wcie 
to believe in the revelation of the Bible, the doctrine of the 
Tiinity, that of oiiginal sin and eternal damnation, the atone* 
inent and salvation through faith in a Saviour, he vould be h 
Chiistian, but would not cease to be a Hindu, so long as he 
continued to be a member of the Hindu caste to which he 
belongs So he would be a Musalman by simply believing m 
the Kulma (words) ' God is great and Mahomet is his Prophet 
but he would not cease to be a Hindu as long as Ite was not 
thrown out of the pale of caste • 

“ Here, then, is the essential pharacteristic which distin¬ 
guishes the Hindu fiom the non Hindu laces of India, All 
people who aie known as Hincfus are divided into castes, and 
there are no people incorporated with the Hindu system who 
dg not belong to one caste qr other The Hindu system is, 
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therefore, a hierarchy of caste, and those who belong to this 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus^’ 

A recent incident illustrates my position to a great extent 
In the Census Enumeration Form, divided into several columns 
—Name of the Individual, age, married or unmairied, profes¬ 
sion—there were the following heads “ religion,” ** sect ” “ caste,” 
” sub caste ** In the instructions issued to enumerators, under 
head “religion,” it was said that Jains, Eiahmosand Sikhs, were 
not to be classed as Hindus, and examples of “sects ” under 
Hindu religion wcie given as Vaisnav, Sakta, &c, as under 
Christianity, they weie given as Roman Catholics, Piotcstants 
(we hope the Chiistian sects in India have not yet increased 
to 261, as they aie now lepoited to have done in England) 

Now, what special lesearchcs weie made by the Census Com¬ 
missioner into the social and leligious conditions of India, and 
what IS his definition of Hinduism, we arc not told , the icsult 
will pel haps be that, for statistical purposes, he will have a 
large class of men put in a different class from the Musalmans, 
Chiistians, and Paisis, not that these men necessarily have—all 
of them—a faith distinguishable fiom the Chiistians and Maho- 
nicdans, for in those who will be leturned as Hindus, I know 
for certain, of m> own knowledge one man included, whose 
faith IS cntiicly Maliomcdan, another whose belief is entnely 
Chiistian A fuilhei difficulty appeals to have been cicatcd, 
because of his luhng that Jams, bikhs and Brahmos are not 
to be classed Ofs Hindus The Jams of bhahabad, one of the 
most impoitant Jam communities in India, protested in a 
Mcmoiial which we publish btlow — 

To 7 hi Chiif Set 7daty io tha Gcve 7 7 i 77 icnt of Btns^al 
biR,—We the nnd( ibigned nicmbeis of the J iiu community, lesiclent in 
bh di'ibid Distiict, most lespcctfully to isk the favom of }our laying 
the followirg memoii il btloii. IIis Honour the Lieutenant Governoi 

2 —In the fin ns of Returns of the ftnthcoining census, we have been 
classed as a people sepDale from the Hindus Ihiswe piiy his aiisen 
fiQin a misconception ot out ichgiuus tenets, and of out social manners and 
customs 

3 —We ki ow md believe ouiselves to be a sect of the Hindus just as 
the Vaisnavs, the Saktas, nnd the buvts aic Wc obsetve the Hindu 
caste system and belong to one of the twice born castes, called the Agar- 
wilis, who aie iepresent-itues of the old Vtunyas, tnd 'imong whom some 
are Vaisnavs, and some Jims This is the onlv difference between us, 
jvJucb is moie a diffetancc of sect than of religion 

4 — We«bseive the Hindu ceremonies of the investiture of the holy 
thiead, the slnadh and ni'iinage in the Hindu wav, ina lecognue the 
Bt ihmins as our priests The same Brahmins who officiate at our cere¬ 
monies peifoim also the ceremonies of the olhei Hindus without any 
objection on their part, and »ey eat at our place without losing thdir 
caste, or ceasing to be Biahniins If we are to be classed as uon Hindus, 
these ministiations might gease 

5 —It IS tiue we woishipari temples different from those of the Hindus, 
and that some of out Gods aie not tecognued by them as then Gods^but 
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such »the eaie wah other sects of the Hindus also The Vaisnavs have 
as great a repugnance to the hoirors of the Sakta rites as we have of theta* 
StiU when a Sakta and a Vatsnav are regarded as members of the same 
community} we do not see why we are to be excluded from it. 

6 .—Moreover, if the diffeient sects of the Christian religion, such as 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and those of the Mihomedan leligion, 
socb as Sunnis and Shias, be gtoiiped together ns mcmbeis of one religion, 
we certainly, who are neater to the Hindus than they are to each other 
should be included in their community * 

7 —By differentiating us from the Hindus, specially where Governmen* 
does it, an unnecessarily social disturbance is created in our community, 
which may prove highly detrimental to it At present theie is intermarriage 
between the Agarwalas of Jain and Vaislinavite sect, which is necessary 
in our scattered and limited communities If this is stopped, on the 
assumption that we are entirely aliens to each other iii religion, it will 
entail a very great hatdship on us 

8 —The higbestaCoiirts of Justice of the countiy have assigned us the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, on the giound that we are a people not separate 
from the Hindus in religion and in socitl mannets and customs, ana that 
we never bad, nor lequired, any separite Law of Inheritance But wnen we 
are going to be distinguished from the Hindus, it is passible that compli¬ 
cations may arise from such a ruling in the disposition of our property 

g —There are thousand other little incidents, which will be tedious to 
Lte here, that will disturb the harmonious and amicable relatious that 
now subsist between ourselves and the Hindus, if we aie sepuatcd from 
them • we therefore pray thnt, before adapting such a course, Government 
will be k.nd enough to seriously consider it, and if it thinks that our re¬ 
quest in being considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we hope it will 
cause such alterations to be made in the Fotms of Census Returns as 
will include us under the denomination of Hindus ’* 

Similar memorialb to Government have been adopted by Jains 
of the Patna Distiict, and we hear that, in compfiance with the 
request of the memorialists, they are to be classed under head 
“religion ” as Hindus, and under head “sect” as Jams A like 
representation was made by an influential section of the 
Brahmos, those of the Adi-Biahma Samaj, and the Brahmos, 
at least those who will choose, will come in, unc^er head “religion,** 
as Hindus, and under head “ sect,” as Brahmos The Sikhs, 
too, are to be classed in this way, and the people of Kuch Behar, 
who were, under the tuhngof the Bengal Census Commissioner, 
to be classed as Kuchis, or Kuch Biharics, aie to be classed 
as Hindus, in accordance with their application in that behalf, 
the bther non-Aryan Hill-tnbes have also successfully prefetred 
their claims to be classed as Hindus 

It must be a matter of agreeable surprise to all Hindus^ 
that, though they do not spend a pice for evangelization, 
there is such a set ambling among all classes of people in 
Hindustan, excepting of course the Christians, Mahomedans 
and Parsis, to be recognized as Hindus,*and when a better undet^ 
StaAdiag^omes on, we hope we shall have “ Hindus’* Christians, 
and Hifidos Mahomedans 

But .the aetarns under column, “sect,” of the Hindus will be 
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even at present an interesting study, and in a greatei degree 
illustrative of our position. A large class of men in Behar and 
people elsewhere have been returned as Bhagwats Primarily 
the word n^ans 'Srv (Sanscrit) devoted, secondarily the of 
Srimat Bhagwat , but in Behar and elsewhere in Northern 
India, the word has lost both its primary and secondary 
meanings, and it now means “ people who abstain fiom spirituous 
liquors of all sorts, meat and fish ** The word thus includes 
not only Vaisnavs, but all the Nanakpanthi followers of the 
early Guru Nanak, who abstain from fish, meat and spirituous 
liquors—according to his teachings, a very large number among 
the lower classes of Behar, as also some amongst the higher 
classes,-—a large number of Kabirpanthis and other nonde 
scripts, such as one or two conveits to Hinduism* from Maho« 
medanism, to our ceitam knowledge 

We shall have to examine the late census proceedings in con¬ 
nection with another position we referred to in our pamphlet, 
wherein, in showing the elasticity of caste rules, we observed 
that there is a general attempt at upheaval amongst the 
masses 

Now, we have Hindu Jams, Hindu-Sikhs, Hindu-Nanak 
Sdhes, Hindu-Kabarpanthis, Hindu Brahmos, Hindu Sophists, 
Hindu-Agoris, Hindu-Positivisls, Hindu Ghonds, Hindu-Bhils, 
Hinuu-Southals, as well as Hindu-Vedics and Hindu-Puranicks* 
There is not the slightest obstacle, so far as faith is concerned, 
to our having Hindu Christians and Hindu-Musulmans. and, 
as I showed above, wc have even now some such amongst us 

The Vedas give evidence of a progressive religion The 
Maha-Niivan Tantia, one of the latest phases of religious 
systems in India, leaves room for any amount of addition to 
the Agam and Nigam Moreover, it introduces into the system 
the doctrine of (inspncd men), and, if outsiders 

have to teach us anything new in the domain of religion, let 
them give it to us as truths brought home to them by a 

Now It follows that the definition of this Hindu religion, 
which has alieady absorbed so many systems, and which is 
prepared to absorb others, and, in fact, all truths whatever, 
frorawhatever souice they come, must be as bioad as that of 
religion itself With an intensely teligious people, 
like the Hindus, the question is whether a man is religious, 
not what paitiqnlar religious belief he professes Weil do 
those who ate Hindus call their leligion the Sana/an DAarma—^ 
the eternal life giving religion—the religion of the heart. 

A definition of Hindu leligion by taking some common 
characteristic peculiar to itself, as distinguished from our general 
idea of religion, is, therefore, impossible, and those who try so 4 o 
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define it, overlook its universality Nor let a Hindu think that 
his religion is disparaged when it is said that the Sonatan 
Hindu Dharma does not admit of a definition, as the book* 
religions in the world do , and let him not bring in fa]^e analogy 
to crib and confine this onco progressive religion of the 
world Let him be proud of a religion which is tolerant 
of all faiths, and which fully recognizes the different stages 
of development of religious faiths in men It is, as the 
Amrttabasar PatriKa says, and the history of its development 
pioves, “the most progressive and vigorous of all religious 
faiths," and “is prepaicd to receive any truth from any source 
whatever," and fully represent the religious idea and the 
growth and development of that idea in man It is only men 
of no faith who, perhaps, will say, that it shall not have an 
everlasting lease of life, and that m its universality it shall not 
cover the whole world 

This capacity for progress is intimately connected with two 
gland truths, which the Hindu alone had the courage of his 
conviction to present as religious tiuths These arc the key¬ 
notes of the entire sj “stem pievailing in India, which, if the 
truth were to be candidly piofessed, would explain systems 
outside India as well 

Does not the idea of Godhead, in relation to subject 
mind, differ quantitatively and qualitatively (wc hope we 
shall be excused for the use of these expressions;, even 
in two Christians, or even in t\\o Mahomcdaiis, or even in 
the same Christian, or same Mahomedan, at different stages 
of his development, even though his idea is defined m a 
book? The Hindus talc into account this idativity of our 
ideas of Godhead to subject mind, and the various shades of 
belief that arc the consequence of this condition in the minds 
of men, and who will say, when metaphorically the Hindu 
spoke of 33 ctores of deities, that he was wrong? If each 
of us has an idol of his own, not of clay but of mind, as 
out idea of Godhead, differing, as we said, not only quantita¬ 
tively, but qualitatively as well, shall wc not between the 
Unknowable, the Incomprehensible, the HE IS, which the 
highest Jnana in India preaches, and which satisfies the eldest 
sons 1^5), come to have 280 crores accoiding to our latest 
census, not to take into consideration the idols of ^he 
at large, the innumerable creations of t^ie fancy of sons 

younger • 

It IS one of these eldest sons of India who said — 

f*rcsi 1 

CW C«t^l ll 
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" There are different Gods and Goddesses, my beloved, accord* 
ing to the varying stages of development of the adhikan (owner 
man) ” 

And another said in consequence —- 

In whatever form a man may worship me, 1 accept it m 
that form ” 

One said — 

“ The devotee, for the purpose of devotion, im igines to him¬ 
self a form of the Deity who is without form, without a de¬ 
nomination, without a second, and is all-wisc When imagina¬ 
tion IS allowed play, the form imagined is that of man or 
of woman ” 

And another said — 

®%f%S 

I 

“The supreme soul is without the attribute of form or 
name, indestructible, and not subject to pain or bath 
The only thing thc^t can be predicated of Him is, that Ih 
exists 

It is remarkable that the terms Hindu (Hinduism), Hindu 
Dharraa and Hindustan, now invariably adopted by all classes 
of people inhabiting India, as applicable to tiiLinsclves, with 
the exception of Musalmans, Christians and Parsis, are not 
to be found in any Sanscrit books pretending to any anti¬ 
quity There are some people (followeis of Dyanand Saras- 
small number, who say that, because the name is 
ot fofegi*»origin and latterly applied by Musalmans as a tcira 
of opprobrium to the hatives of the country, the name should 
be discarded, and the name Aryan adopted instead Some of 
the Brahmos. too, of the* Sudliaran Brahma Samaj, by birth 
Hindus, evince something like, horror at being called Hindus 
It is to be hoped that they will ennoble by their life examples 
the new names which they have adopted, but to the Dyanandi 
Aryans we say, the best way’^o rid a national name of -its 
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opprobrium is to stick to it, and to ennoble it by the Hfe ex¬ 
ample of those bearing the common name, and not by Bying 
from one name to another The Thebans, the Boeotians of the 
Greeks, even now a nick>name, stuck to their .name, and 
became, when the glory of Spartans and Athenians had fled, the 
most prominent race amongst the Gieeks Does the name 
Serve to explain in any way the position we started ? 1 sup¬ 
pose It does And that is why I advert to it And, m this 
connection, we shall examine the origin of the term, under 
what circumstances the Hindus adopted it, and what it means 
at the present date 

It IS just possible that the dwellers on the banks of the 
Indus and its tributaries, both Aryans and non-Aryans, were 
called by the*people living more to the West, Stud/ius, and 
they themselves passed by that name, as an appropriate 
geographical denomination of themselves The Persians and 
their neighbours of the West pronounced Sindhus^ Hindus, 
as latterly the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate, called the 
Persian word Hindu Indu," and the country they inhabited 
" India " The Persians calling the country “ Hindustan ” from 
the Punjab to Senates, the Musalmans extended the name 
first to all the country north of the Vindiiya chain and then 
to the whole country from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin Not that a common 
geographical name had not been given by the people of 
the pre-Mahomedan period to the country aA large, though 
It was divided into several states Bharat was such a name, 
and Arya Barta sucii another , and the conquering race called 
themselves Aryans, just as another conquering race in another 
country called themselves Franks, and the aborigines, Dasas 
or Dasyas (robbers), Krishna Vatna (black colour) and 
latterly non-Aryans (^ 511 ^) There must have been very 
sharp lines of distinction between the Aryans and non-Aryans 
at one time The Aryans worshipped their own Gods, the 
non-Aryans theirs The non-Aryans lived beyond the out¬ 
skirts of Aryan settlements, and those who lived within were 
reduced to slavery, as the condition on which they were allow¬ 
ed to exist Gradually, as time woie on, things mended a good 
deal* The influence extended not only by con- 

^quest and colonization, but also by conversion, 

Hqd political alliances With the acclimatization of the 
they adopted some of the non-Aryan customs and 
*«>tt|ajQt]Ders, and introduced some of* their Gods into their 
^ulboiin* The non-Aryans dic^ the same , but, as the Vedas 
ifSfOitna Innifuage knojirn only to the .Aryans, they had no 
luaads of attaining to a knowledge of the Vedas„ whicb^ after- 
by a process of excipiveness, was confined to the 
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Aryan c}as9, or $uch of the noo-Aiyans as the Dravidan races, 
which by treaty aUiauces came to be held to be equal to the ^ 
Aryans The distinction engendered, of the inequality of 
conquerors and conquered, of Aryans and Dasjfas^ of white 
and black, of masters and slaves, and of tlie whites amongst 
themselves, on account of diffeiences of knowledge, prowess, 
position and^occupation gave place to caste distinctions, which 
began to grow, and with them fictions of a common origin from 
the same Brahma, or from the same Manu, but for difiereot 
purposes 1 his, perhaps, was the earliest enunciation of an 
identity of race, vague and indistinct At last, common danger 
from external foe»4 which overwhelmed the Aryans and non- 
Aryans, gave rise to a community of feelings and sentiments , 
and it was at this? stage, it appears, that the common Hindu 
name was adopted, in the sense of a people all of the same 
country, Hindustan, " as opposed to the foreigners—Musalman 
invaders It was not, as can be gathered from this historic 
origin, the name of a people having a common religion, but a 
people who adopted this common naihe, as a bond of uuion 
among themselves, to avoid a common danger and to repel a 
common foe This common name indicative of complex ideas 
—geographical, social, racial, political—originated in the same 
way as a common natiouai hie has gtovvn m any other geo¬ 
graphical division Mr Reiil, in his exposition of nationality, 
says — 

* A portion ^of mankind may be said to constitute a ^ 
nationality, if they are united amongst themselves, by com¬ 
mon sympathies, which do not exist between them and any 
others, which make them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same 
Government by themselves, or a portion of themselves, ex¬ 
clusively This fdfeling of nationality may have been genera¬ 
te^ by various causes Sometimes it is the effect of identify 
of race and descent ^ Community of language, and commtt- 
nity of religion, greatly contribute to it 

“ Geographical limits are one of its causes. But the 
a/ all \s identity of political antecedents, the possession of 
a national history, and consequent community of xe^llec'* 
tion s, collective pitde and humiliation, pleasure and regret, 
with the same incidents in the past 1*1one of these 
circumstances, howevei, are either mdispensible or f»ecessariiy 
sufficient by themselves.” ^ 

The Aryans and non-Aryans of India forgot their differ¬ 
ences and adopted a common yiame, which the Peisians had 
given to them, m token of their common sympathy m ^lew 
|tof a common danger, and co-operated with eadi other, how^ 
ever temporarily and however unsuccessfolly, to keep up 
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humillattonsj their regrets, connected with their failure 
as also 'the,^traditionary pleasant reminiscences of the past 
to Vhich Arj^ans and non-Aryans now equally kid clmm 
as a people, however varying the religious idea amongst them— 
made thqm one ’ It is thus found that the teim ‘ Hindu ’ orl- 
ginalfy signified a geographical Hindu, that is, people living 
in the same cotintry , then the idea became mote complex, and 
signified a national or political ‘ Hindu,’ as applied by the 
Aiyans and non-Aryans of India to themselves, as distiii- 
gnishiug them fiom their foreign invaders, and at that date 
Hinduism was a political and not a religious organization 
But a critic asks, what is my object in thus tiying to make 
oiit that Huidmsm is not a leligious organization I say to 
my‘critic that my object is simply to state a truth , but if he 
wishes to know what is the value of that tiuth, he, at least I 
hope* will bear with me in the little digiession that ’ follows’— 
We have pointed out that the ideannoivcd iii the teim was 
originally geographical j it aftciwaids came to be political, and 
it had nothing special of religion about it, except that it 
dilfercntiatcd the class thus designated fioiii the Mahomedans 
who, out of toiitcmpt, called then foes—Aryans and non- 
Aryans, the* wise Brahmins and tlie ignorant Bhils— 
that IS to say fton-behevcis, m a revealed book Thus, even 
in the inception, so far as the reliowus element was concerned a 
kind of negation came to be associated with the idea. I’he 
idea of a nationality in this sense came to be developed when 
the Hindu-Sikhs losc to be a nation The old idea which was 
prominently before those who bad the forming of the Sikhs 
into a nation, could but include a portion of the then exist¬ 
ing people of the Punjab, and this circumstance required that 
It should be such This was the weakest point, and the 
growth was not at all healthy, but it succeeded to a cer¬ 
tain extent, because it had effectually united the Aryans and 
non-Aryans in a common political body Even the Mchtais 
(sweepers of the Hindus, the lowest of the low) had their posi- 
political Jjody They were foimed into legiments, 

^ * Sinha ’ applied to them, like other bikhs 

The growth of the Mahratta power, the rise of another 
branch of the Hindu race demonstrates the same 
so far as it produced a solidarity amongst tha Aryans and non- 
Aryans of a portion of India, it grew Thg Kambis, the 
Caekwars, and so on—classes otherwise despised by Brahmins— 
came to have a recognized posipon, and the identity of aim 
made all co-operate m the same diicction i Community of 
religion did not play much part in the fostering of that growth. ^ 
•Ali the Aryans and non-Aryans became politically developed 
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Hindus, because it was their interest to be so,— but the weak¬ 
ness was latent Both these movements were directed against 
an important section of the population of the country, which 
could not be effaced, and the result lyas ^partial growth 
and eventual collapse • 

To avert common danger from foreign invasions, the Aryans 
and non Aryans coalesced under the common name Hindu ^ 
is It too much to expect that all the people of India will again 
coalesce under a common name, and this time avoid the cirors 
of the past The Hindus became a pre^ to foreigners, bee luse, 
though they became one in name, it was at a very late hour 
of the day, when there was no time for solidarity, and aftci- 
wardb, the idea, as it was at first associated with the name, 
became out of date, or capable only of partial development, as 
we find in the growth of the powers of Mahrattas and S khs 
Let not the error be repeated It lies with the existing 
Government, as well as with the people, to avoid the mistake 
Ttue statesmanship, while assisting in the growth of this highest 
‘ Indianism, * as securing the ultimate good of a vast portion 
of mankind, ought to avoid anything calculated to produce 
the least fiiction between party and party The people, on the 
other hand, ought to understand and fully realize the truth, 
which ij» apparent, that it is not possible in the nature of things 
that any one of the existing sections of the population shall be 
effaced There may be now apparent conflicts—there may be 
at times outbursts of fanatical intolerance, but theie is much 
evaporation m our sunny clime of Ind A critic was good 
enpugh to point out to me that Islam is as intolerant as ever, 
ana the spirit of reaction is growing m European Turkey and 
Europeanised Persia, and in these days of lapid communication, 
by the aid of steamers, tclegiams and newspaper, the reactionary 
move IS coming on aftace in India I read in the Conttwporary 
Review of February last, an interesting article on the subject 
of this reaction and its causes, by one of the highest authority on 
tlie subject. Prince Malcolm Khan He says that this reaction is 
simply the expression of the resentment of Islam against the 
intrusiveness, or supposed intrusiveness of Chiistianity To use 
his own words “ the whole history of Asia Minor has been one 
long fight with Christianity They (Persians) know well the 
rBStor^ A<4he Crusades, and they think that your present policy 
IS still a crusade,* but only in a more civilized form A 
crusade *of scienpe It is still the Christian religion, which 
attacks Islamism, but instead pf attacking it, as in past times, 
by arms, it attacks it by ^i^ce, by policy, by trade, and by 
financial power But the situ,ition is just the same .Under 
these circitmstances, anythirTf coming from Europe is disposed 
and must be opposed ” Wherever really there is no su^h^ 
YOL xcill] • 12 
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wherever there $ a brotherly welcome^asm India,* 
the intolerance, if any, supposed, without examination of 
the grounds theieof, to be inherent in lsl.imisqi, gives way, 
and a factious and fictitious reactionary move, even if stimulated 
by extraneous influences, soon disappears 

We showed, in a previous at tide, how this supposed in¬ 
tolerance gave way in India, and how all reactionary moves 
amongst out Mahomedau brethren in relation to Hinduism 
have been only temporary In tins connection we shall ask 
the curious reader to leadTurther a few chapters of the early 
life of Cliaitanya, his relation with the Mahomadan Kazi of 
Navadip, and the Kertan (singing procession) neai about the 
Kazi’s house The convctsion of Rup Sanatan the life of 
Kabir, the Itjfc of Nanak, and the life of many Mahomedans, 
Aelia Sophies of the piesent day, whose leligious teachings 
sway the innei life of most of oui Mahomedan brethern But 
the further question is * Is the spiiit of Islam antagonistic 
to progress ? ” 

Let us hear what Prince Malcolm has to say—(it may, 
pcihaps, remind our readers, of what we said of Hinduism in 
April last year ) — 

" Islam as I have said is an ocean, in which are accumulated 
all the sciences of the past times of Asia—then for any new 
law or new piinciple you wish to piomulgate, you can find 
in that ocean many ptccepls and maxims which suppoit and 
confirm what you want to intioduce As to tlie principles 
which arc found tn Euiupc, which constitute the root of your 
civilization, we must get hold of them, somehow no doubt, 
but, instead of taking them fiom London or Pans, it would 
be easy to take the same principle and to say it comes from 
Islam, and that this can be soon pioved We have had some 
experience in this diiection Wc find that »deas which were by 
uo means accepted when coming fiom your agents in Europe, 
were accepted at once with th( gieaten delight when it was 
proved that they were latent in Islam I can assure you that 
the little progress which we see in Pcisia and Turkey, 
specially in Persia, is due to this fact, that some people have 
taken your European piinciples, and, instead of saying that 
they came from Europe, fiom England, France, oi Germany, 
^ have said—* We have nothing to do with Europeang^ 
are the true piinciples of our own religion (and, fh'deed, that 
is quite true), which have been taken by £luropeans/^hat has 
had a marvellous effect at once, ”, *' 

* The Hindu ascetic who used to he earned up by a ladder, and placed 
ea a Idatftnm separate from the room wh^e Akbar used to su for hu 
cveniuf discussions, so as to avoid the touch of the Royal Helecha, yet 
^Alightthe high doctnue of toleration all religious views. 
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A disregard of a like sensitiveness ns regards extraneous 
induences by Government, and by people who wish to intio- 
duce reformsa.mongst the Hindus and Mahomedans in India, 
nas been f»iitful of mistakes, resulting in temporary reaction 
and arrest of progress * 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, sometimes a reaction 
originating in an ciior (a common one) that to move the masses, 
to produce “ a natural life ” in India, religion must come in, and 
a religion common to all Hindus, has retarded progress. To 
move the masses and to produce a national life, aic not, however, 
always convertible terms, and then, what is this common 
religion which the good meaning people intend to give us ? 
It cannot, if what we have said m the preceding pages is 
correct, be the iaanatan Hindu Dfiarma The iceynotes of 
that Sanatan Dharma aie harmonious to religious feelings 
in man, and then expression is always varied and varying 

We have said that Hinduism repieseiits a progressive state 
of religious knowledge and faith, and that it is in these respects 
eclectic We shall now show that so far as the Karinas — 
wotks (rituals and cetemoiues)—are concerned, it is eclecti^also 
A few words of pieface apjieai nccessaiy We showed, in a 
previous aiticle, that out of the Das Sahskar (lo sacramental 
1 lies) the only two, the non compliance with which brings on 
foifeiture of caste at the present day in the case of all Hindus, 
die m<irjiages and shradhs , that is to say, if a Hindu mairies 
at all, he must many accoiding to Hindu iiiuals if he be 
Dwiya (twice born), or according to rules prevalent in the caste 
if not a Dwiya Heic, again, we meet with a broad distinction 
between Dwiyas and non-Dwiyas The shradh to be performed 
is that of patents and giandparents if pare its aie not living to 
do It, and of husband by wife, in cases where theie are 
no children, and even in such cases, while the iitual is Vedic or 
Puianio 111 the Jalchal classes, it is regulated by custom (not 
at all Vedic or Puranic) amongst the other classes of Plindus, 
The Upanayan ^investituie with the sacred thread) and tonsure 
are ceremonies compulsory amongst Dwiyas, and Dwiyas only, 
though this lulc I have seen so far relaxed in paiticulur parts 
of the Country that, out of a nuinbei of Brahmin witnesses in an 
adoption case in Behat, almost half the number did not know 
Local and family customs vary considerably 
even amongst classes where the Vedic iitual is to some extent 
followed,and more^m mainages than peihaps in sjiradhs Thus 

East Bengal does not know the (^CS Gdt Huloot, and 

BtbaiU'Bhat, and Bawbhat^ with which 

West Bengal begins and ends the marriage ceremony, and the 
only features common to tlie nwrriage ci^emony of Bengal* 
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an(Sl the rest of Imiia are the Saptpadt^ the Nandf, and the 
marriage mantras amongst twice*Ix>rn classes It will thus 
appear, that, amongst four-fifths of the people known as Hindus, 
but who do not come under the class twice-born, or who 
did not at any time belong ^to that class, none of xht. Das 
prevail, and they regulate the most import mt rites 
in life, by following a sort of local custom, changeable and 
changing from tune to time Those of my critics who say 
that Hinduism is the observance of Karma Kanda, and Das 
Sans^ajs, will, I hope, find the above a satisfactory answer 
As the religious faiths of the Hindus do not very properly 
admit of a common definition, so to'o, their customs, with ail 
local variations, do not admit of a common generalization in 
the way in which my critics suggest and to say that Hindu¬ 
ism is the observance of Das Sami n r, while most of them have 
no currency at tlic picscnt moment, is as good as to s ly that 
Hinduism is the beef-eating, shome juice drinking Aryanism of 
ancient times 

I now come to my own definition I said that w hat the 
Hindus, or the m<.jonty in a Hindu community do, is 
Hinduism—and I said that those people at present d^ micilcd 
in India who belong to a hierarchy c f caste, aie Hindus I 
analyzed caste and showed how even the caste rules were 
changeable and eclectic, and furthcimote, that there is a general 
attempt at upheaval amongst the masses An intciesling 
illustration of this is furnished and transpired ^t the last census 
People objected to be classed as as Chandals by caste , 
the Rajbansii. of Riingpur would not be classed Kuchis or 
Kuch Hehanes , they piefer their claim to be Khetrias Sever¬ 
al classes picfer claims to be ranked as Vaishya 

1 shovved in accoidance with facts which no one, I hope, 
can gainsay, that Hinduism is a moving and progressive entity, 
both in leligious beliePi and social matteis A true Hindu 
would not levere anything that is old, because of its antiquity, 
but he would conseive any thing that is good which he might 
find in antiquity, oi associated with it The true Hindu 
would not tolerate an abuse because it is hoary, but would 
say, as Vijaineshwara of revered memory did say, of old, 
(Mitakshara, Chapter I Section in Verse 4) ** Practis e 

not that which is legal under the sacred ordinauiiuiii;' biR TT 
abhorred by the world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss aud 
he would say this whenever necessary, only he would say 
It himself. He cannot allow others to say this to him. His 
amour propre ib justly roused when this is done The 
Hindus are thus essentially a custom-ipaking people Custom, 
of course, takes a longer time to grow and crystallize, and 
also a longer lease of life than a legislative enactment, 
and when it grows or dies, ft grows 01 dies with the consensus 
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of a whole people It thus undergoes the test (which summary 
legislative enactment, even under the best of circumstances, 
cannot) that it is either good for a whole community for the time 
being, or it is not As a matter very intimately connected 
with this, let those who think tfiat the time is not yet come for 
an expansion of our Legislative Councils by the introduction 
of the elective principle, note what fhe Hindus did, or what 
they do even now, in many matters affecting their well-being, 
and how they did it, or how they do it even now 

The first springing up of a custom must rest with the people, 
and with, perhaps, a sectiqn of the people The matter which, 
of course, would need further sanction, or to which certain 
sanction would be attached, would have to go for such sanction 
before tiibunals, or assemblies, vested with the powers of such 
sanction , and thus grew the customary laws of India primauly 
with the people, or a section of people, these finding 
their sanction in tribunals or assemblies of the people them¬ 
selves, and it ultimately being codified in the Sanhitas 
or commentaries thereof A description of these popular 
tribunals in ancient India, and how their decision used to be 
arrived at by a majority of votes, may not be amiss • These 
were — isf, Kings Council, 2 nef, Assemblies of townsmen , 
Companies of tradeis , Families Families were assem¬ 
blages of relatives, cognate connections and kinsmen , companies 
of traders were assemblages of persons of 'similar or various 
tubes exercising the same calling , assemblies of townsmen were 
assemblages of vaiious tribes and various professions living m a 
town or village A tribunal composed of families had a juris¬ 
diction inferior to that of a tribunal composed of the com¬ 
panies of traders , and so a company of traders exercised a 
jurisdiction inferior to that of an assembly of townsmen , the 
tiibunal of a higher grade exercising appellate juiisdiction 
over one of a lower giade Over all these, was the court of the 
King in Council, presided over, in the absence of the King, by 
the Chief Judge (dETfU and composed of assessors taken 

from all classes of men 

The jurisdiction extended to all cases of a civil and criminal 
nature, and as the juiisdiction of the remnants of these insti- 
Sl lows, to all social questions as well which came before 
these trf^ials in the form, either of a civil or a criminal 
proceeding , the number of members, as we find in the case of 
the assessors composing the^ King’s Council, was, in all these 
institutions, an uneven numlier, showing that matters used to be 
decided by a majority of vote* The members composing 
_ __ » 

* A complete description of them, their jurisdiction and their mode of 
procedure, is to be found in Mitakshara, Chapter I Sec u 
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of tfe<S8e ai^sembliei>, a !> we find m the case of their reht- 
Hants even now» weie representative men, * 

With the subjugation of Hindus by foreigners, and the con^' 
sequent loss of their political powers, these institutio'ns fell into 
disuse, and only survived in sdfimc places as Panclu^yats% with 
jurisdiction extending only to social questions and to civil and 
criminal cases <rf not much iipiportance Ihc only way i*i» 
which the award of the Panchayat can now be enfoiced is by * 
deprivation of caste rights, ot cessation of Brahmin ical ministry, 
for a time, or for evei 'I his lias crystallized caste ami Brahmt- 
nical influence to a great extent, for whereas the assemblies, 
we note in the Mitakshaia weie composed, in cases of Coun¬ 
cils of townsmen, of people ot all castes, the present Panchayats^ 
are composed, in almost all cases, of men of one caste alone In 
Bengal, as we said in a pievious chapter, an infoimal sort of 
meeting of men of the BJiadralo^ue (gentlemen) class, Ihah- 
mms, Vaidyas, Kaisthas is now and then held to discuss and 
to take cognizance of matters pertaining to bleaches of caste 
rules , but elsewhere in India these meetings aie confined to 
the caste itself, which alone can enforce its ordei by the kind of 
sanction noted above 

The organization, in this changed form, is, however, found 
very much more developed in some parts of India than in otheis, 
and not so much among the upper classes as among the lower 
classes of people , and the leason for this is obvious. Customs 
amongst the lower orders have not been codified at all, they have 
always been left unwritten , so that while, with the loss of the 
political power of the Hindus, their popular institutions having 
ceased to exist, the higher classes, scarcely as we said 15 per 
cent of those known as Hindus, have fallen back more or less on 
these wiitten codes, and the interpictationjthereof by the Pun¬ 
dits,* the lower classes have still to depend on their Panchayat to 
declare what the unwiitten law is, and the kind of sanction for 

* Tl»e princiodl centres of these Funditb m Bengal are N ivadip, Ttibini, 
Virr^mnur and Backla The Pundits are either mere ^amm^nans, 
(Vyakarintk), lawyets (Smattis), or logicians (Nyaeks) The t^yaeks 
hold the highest rank, next to the Nayaeks are the Smartas, and last comes 
the Vyakaranik The Bengal Nyteks ohtatn their tale in the/p/rf, by 
reading the Nvishastra (logic) the curriculum does not include any sy s * . 
tern ol Durshan (phtlosophy), or any of the Vedab or Purana%Mi^Cn{8IVn^ 
Sbvtra (law) The Smart is read only the Dharmi^ Shastras prevalent m 
the Bengal School—Dyabhaga and Raghunanoan's compilation of Smtities 
The Vyakar imks oht im then tnle^pn account or proUciency m grammar 
and rhetoric The Pund||^ subsist on alms for reasons very similar to 
0 those which influenced out courts to dtsregara the Vyvasthas ol the Court 
PttOdft, when the Coutt Pundit was an institution in our court, the Saroanka 
disregard their Vyvasthas in many cases In hll parts of India the Pundito 
hnve tv give Vyvasthas only ui cases when the matter ts leferied to them 
in,||y the i^te people. 
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tts non^dbscrvatice Nowhere is this Paochayat system found in 
a mole developed form than among the lower orders of the 
pTOple of Behar among the classes of Kairis, Kurmis, Kahars, 
Telis, &c. We find among them five grades of caste councils • 
t&awan, Jawar, Baisi, Panchm^hal, and Chaurasi , of winch the 
first IS the lowest court, and the las^t the highest court of appeal 
"An appeal cannot go direct to the Chaurasi, but must pass 
through the Intermediate coUtts The Gawan Council consists 
of members chosen from two or more conterminous villages 
The word Jawar, literally means " neighboiii " but in this case 
signifies a tract of country composed of villages sutiounding 
the family lesidence of some lecognized person Its extent is 
fixed , but, of course, tlieic can be no lule regulating the num¬ 
ber of vilWes vihich make up a J iwar TliA teun Baibi 
signifies a couit consisting f>f 22 Panchayats but this nurabci is 
not strictly adhered to The Puichraahal has a still larger 
jurisdiction , and the Chaiiiasi is the supreme over all, its 
juiisdiclion extending over scveial distiicts 

Every Panchayat has a Saidar, or headman, called Mahtan, 
whose office is hereditary But, should the son be incompetent, 
the members of the caste pioce I to elect another headman , 
and the office remains in the new family, except in the case 
above alluded to, or on failure of male issue Offences triable 
by Panchayats may be broadly classified thus —(i) Civil 
claims, (2) Social offences in which the women of the family 
are concerned, and wheic exposure would be disgraceful, (3) 
Assault, abusive language, &c, (4) Theft, (5) Extortion, (6) 
“ Maintenance " The punishments are fine and social ostracism 
An aggiievcd paity fir&t goes to the Sardar and makes his 
complaint If he has a ptimA facte case, the Chhaii Saidar 
(Chaprasi) of the Panchayats is sent to summon the other 
members of the Council , and vvoid is sent to the defendant 
that he is accused of a certain offence, and that the case will be 
heard on a certain day Each party brings his witnesses 
These are sworn, examined, and cross examined and so also are 
the parties themselves The decision of the Panchayat is then 
given, and the party aggrieved thereby may appeal to the next 
Couit There are no published codes of law, but the rulings 
^•he Chaurasi are preserved in M S and a copy is given 
'to the ’RStsi Sardar. If the plaintiff wins his suit, he genctally 
recovers all his expenses, together with some small sum to make 
•ip for the injury done to him. In cases of appeal, the appel* 
lant has to deposit tra^felilng expenses If the defendant 
refuses to pay the fine imposed, the course adopted is very 
simple, but very severe The huka (pipe) of the defaulter is 
stopped, no one will dine with him or entertain him, his family 
cannot be married, and not even jiis kinsmen dare help him 
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There is thus an amount of intolerance exhibited which 
would not have been the case if, on account of absence of 
legislative recognition, the sanction h^r its award were not con¬ 
fined to such sanction alone, as the caste, without making 
Itself amenable to the criminal law of tlie country, could inflict, 
though in their nature they are by far harder than would other¬ 
wise be inflicted if they had a choice of sanctions, as they had 
when the institutions were political institutions of the land 
This would also uot be the case if the caste, sitting with people 
of other caste, had the benefit of their dispassionate thinking, as 
they would have had in ancient India in their assemblies of towns¬ 
men and King’s Council At present the Panchayat, being con¬ 
fined to the people of the caste alone, a dispassionate judgment, 
when the people of a caste are divided over a question, is 
difficult to attain It goes without saying that, while there 
would be greater wisdom in a more extended Council, a more 
liberal view as to the well-being of the community would 
probably be taken, and this is not very possible undet the piesent 
circumstances 

To all, therefore, interested in the welfare of India, we say, 
revive the ancient Councils of India 1 o Government we submit, 
Why shall we not say again, as Vijeshnawara said of old (Mi- 
takshara. Chapter I, Section iii Verse 4) ‘ Practise not that which 
IS legal by sacred ordinance^, but is abhorred by the world (foi) 
It secures not celestial bliss ?’ only allow us to say it ourselves 
It touches our amour proprOy if others say it to us If, with 
the modern theory of legislation, you cannot leave us in every 
matter to our good old system of custom-making, which ex^ 
necessitate takes time, you can safely allow us, without any 
prejudice to any interests whatever with the protection of 
which you are concerned, to fight and wrangle amongst oui- 
selves in a Council, the jurisdiction of which you may restrict 
as much as you like, watching our fight from your serene 
and august distance, and exercising youi right of dissolving 
out Paddington Parliaments as often as you sec that we do 
not rise to the height of telling our countrymen “ Piactisc not 
that which is legal under your sacied ordinances, but is abhoircd 
by the world at laigc, (for) it secuics not celestial bliss,” and 
sanctioning our decrees in youi Supreme Council when wc do, „ 
This at least, will save you from the pain of having youf bciici^ 
volent motives misconstrued and misunderstood 
To one section of my couiitiymen I say, ave arc moving, 
however, imperceptibly by ourselves, and it is not easy to 
move a whole nation, and the lifa of a nation is, at any rate, 
^ery *long indeed Wc cannot be moved by extianeous forces, 
or the whole social fabric is so framed that if you apply 
Nslraiieous force at one part^ there is a dangci of the whole 
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coming to a dead-lock at another part And if it ought not to 
touch our amour pfopre to be told to move by a Icgisiatuie 
composed almost entirely of foreigners, we know that they do 
not understand us, our social system and our difficulties Con¬ 
sider the above premises, when* you seek extraneous aid, and 
if you wish us to move faster than wc are doing at present, the 
first thing you should do, is to apply your head and heart to 
get some sort of voice in the Legislative Councils of India, or 
at best to get revived the Councils indicated in the Mitakshara, 
as Councils subordinate to the Supreme Councils, v\ here you 
and your countiymen alone should decide what is for the good 
of your own social well bhng 

To another section of my countrymen, I say Under no mood 
forget that the Sonatan Hindu Dharma is a moving and pro¬ 
gressive system, and, so far as its social ethics are concerned, it is 
settled by the voice of people, oi say a majority of people, with 
legard to suirounding circumstances as to their ultimate good 
The expression of that voice differs from time to time as the 
changing circumstances differ, and there is a relativity, as m 
other ideas, in our idea of the ultimate good of oui people You 
have made youi customs, and you make your customs even 
now, by adherence to the above premises, and while you should 
never cease to join with the rest of your countrymen in trj- ing 
to achieve some amount of political freedom by getting a voice 
in your Legislative Councils* see that, with the limited and 
nanow powers ‘you even nOw possess, you conform so well to 
the true spirit of your system, to the true spiiit of the times, and 
to the surrounding circumstances, that you give not even the 
slightest excuse for any extraneous forces being ever brought 
to bear on you 

To all my countrymen I say, Join hands and proceed on 
jour onward match 

Guru Proshad Sen 
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T he trap is at the doot, the bags and bundles afe all 
packed in, the harness caiefully inspected, and the leins 
put straight “Jump up," say P F, “and don’t take long 
about It,” and up we get, feeling slightly neivous as to ho\¥ 
the new horse is going to behave. ‘ The Slogger ” has only 
just returned from the trainer, and we have been warned that, 
although he is as quiet as a lamb, he likes to go He begins 
fairly enough* waiting as patiently as a worn-out old cob 
horse until we aie seated Then, off we go, and our three 
weeks’ camping has begun IIow will our fiist mo-ning’s 
journey end ? At our camp, ot in the ditch ? The Slogger 
evidently does like to go, and as the road lies straight and 
clear before us, wc are well pleased to let him put his best 
foot foremost How enjoyable it is to sit behind a leaPy good 
goer, and feel the fresh morning air rushing past one’s cars 
“ I should enjoy it rather moie ” says P F , to whom I confide 
all my enjoyment, “if this beast didn’t pull so haid He is 
pulling my arms off ” 

As the arms were good strong ones, and The Slogger showed 
signs of settling into the steady pace that bad eained him 
bis name, I continued to enjoy myself Bright sunshine, clear 
cold air, with no chilling fog lying over the land, such as spoils 
the cold weather mornings in Lower Bengal-creeping into one’s 
bones, to sow the seeds of fever and rheumatism—,ought wc 
not to make the most of such rare blessings ? It is good to 
feel one’s face tingle with the cold and to draw deep breaths 
of the pure fresh moining air Pure air?—wait a little, we 
are on the outskirts of a village, and it is, perhaps, as well to 
wait until wc have left it well behind us before calling the 
air pure 

“ Khabardar f ” shouts P F, as a stung of women trail slowly 
across the road, “ Khabardar f ’’ yells the syce, at a group of 
children, making mud pies m front of them—the women 
hardly rare to quicken their pace until the hoise is c lose, upoikr 
them, and the wheel goes dangerously near the lasTm them, 
but the children scuttle off laughing and shouting The 
probability of the smallest baby bqing left ^lawling in the 
road, or of half the little urchins darting back in front of us, 
mak^a P F, lem tn The Slogger,*much to that animal’s disgust. 
He baa juat settled down to hts work, afid strongly disapproves 
• of having to walk quietly through the dirty narrow stieets of a 
V}Tlage-*or town, as it * would be called in England, 
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if such a miserable attempt at a towh cdtild exist there Why» 
oh ! why, do all the old women—and their name is legion—crawl 
along the middle of the street? Why do mothers let their 
babies crawl there, and their cows and goats he there ? Why 
* do men have their heads shaved just in the place where the wheels 
of any passing vehicle must shave their backs ? Can anyone 
explairr why anyone and everyone should be allowed to 
obstruct the traffic by utilizing the public street as a dicssing- 
room, a cowshed, a stable a market, a play-giound, a sleeping- 
place, a nursery, a goods’ shed, and, worst of all, a dirt heap ? 
One man has put up a rough shelter of mats to keep the sun 
off his stall of dirty sweetmeats, and the props that support it 
project scvcial feet into the toad , another has spicad his 
small stock of grain on mats to dry , and a third is mending a 
broken ekka As the stiect is about ten feet wide, these 
obstructions threaten to block the way At the sound of wheels, 
the men Icisuiely remove their persons out of danger, and, if 
specially interested in the cows, poke their rib> to make them 
get out of the way the cows turn their heads to the walls of 
the houses and allow their hmd-quaiteis to remain in danger 
“ Take care, P F i That cow's tail was nearly off” 

“ lit ! hi f ”—shouts the syce— ** Baba / ” and a baby it is^ 
right in the way, and no one looking after it 
“ Take that child away, ” shouts P F to a couple of men 
who arc within ai m’s length of the miserable little scrap of 
humanity “ It is not mine, ” replies one of the men, as they both 
move aside I expect to hear the child's bones being crushed 
under the wheel, as The Slogger is pulled nearly into a sweet¬ 
meat shop to try to save it, but a woman manages to pull it 
away, and, dragging it up on to lier hip bv one arm, walks off 
with It unconcernedly Then the syce is sent ahead, and shouts 
Khabardar ” until he is hoarse, and pushes the old women 
aside, and shoves the cows out of the way, and we reach the 
further side of the village with unstained wheels, as far as the 
blood of our fellow creatures is concerned Within the next 
half mile we meet an unlimited supply of old women, who 
tempt their fate under the wheels—they have good reason, 
to believe in fate, for surely nothing else saves these miserable, 
^impassive old creatures from meeting the death they court, 
while blood curdles at the sight of a grey headed old 
woman meandering about the road under The Slogger’s nose, 
and we crack ©ur voices in shouting at her, P F having to 
pull the horse almost back bn his haunches to save her from, 
shall I say, an untimely end ? She herself is perfectly unmoved , 
she neither quicl^ns .her pace, nor moves a muscle* of her 
grim old face The younger women, and men, are nearly 
as had—are they all afflicted tjfith deafness, or are they trst 
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careless of life as not to feel the ordinary instinct of self- 
preservation ? 

Every villag^e is the same, and The Slogg^er gets accustomed 
to walking through them, inbtead of taking them at full trot* 
Fortunately, on a cold morning lilee this, one’s olfactory nerves 
are not subjected to any unbearable shock, and the people 
afford endle&s "studies in blown ’* What wonderfully ugly 
faces the old women have > Coaise, hard, and ill-tempered, 
without the faintest shadow of a smile on them Poor old 
souls' This cold weather, that stirs our blood so pleasantly 
and brings fresh life to our exhausted bodies, must be a bitter 
trial to them , to us it brings health and strength,—to them, 
aching bones and shivering misery Why do we seldom or 
evei see any lof these poor old creatures well clothed and 
comfortable looking ? The family tie—is in some respects—very 
strong in India , but surely it can be nothing more than a mere 
outward show of respect that is paid to parents, when mothers 
and grandmothers are allowed to crawl about in thin rags, while 
sons and grandsons are warmly wrapped up in padded cloths 
and blankets The number of old women to be seen in every 
Village is astounding, but there aie not nearly so many old 
men The reason of this is, no doubt, the hard lives the 
women lead Thev age much sooner then the men Hard 
work, less food, and more exposure to the cold, cannot fail 
to have their effect The men take the cream of everything, and 
the women subsist on what they can get Wha\ wonder that 
they grow hard and sour looking, and that their tongues clack 
loudly on the slightest provocation? The beggars are well 
off compared with tiiese miserably clad and poorly fed mothers 
and grandmothers. The privation they endure increases as 
th^y grow older The younger women, whe^ have children to 
rear, are better fed and cared for The number of sturdy little 
rascals that swarm in every village show that the mothers 
must be fairly strong and healthy , it is after the first six or 
eight years of married life that they age rapidly Some of 
the old crones may be childless widows, with no one to care for 
them, but not many , and they all look starved and miserable, 

, a reproach to the men who allow their much respected mothers 
to shiver in the cold, while they themselves are warmly clad. 

A few eldeily women, sitting behind their baskets of«<iAleable 
wares, have a somewhat bettcr>cared-for appearance Probably 
they are the more enterprising spirits who are*strong enough 
to fight their own battles, and, instead of submitting passively 
to a life of semi-starvation, earn their own living by becoming 
, shop-keepers on a very small scale 

The children are far pleasanter " studies in brown ”—fat 
—babies, sturdy young r^cals, and pretty little maidens 
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Dozens or them, of all ages and sizes, and in all kinds of 
queer costumes, swarm 111 every village Natuie’s every-day 
suit IS the favorite costume, but there are many wonderful 
garments displayed on the small creatures Small jackets 
of curious shape and many •colors are displayed for sale in a 
low shed at the corner hung on a stung , and below the row of 
jackets a couple of dur&tes sit, cross legged, stitching some more 
of the bright colored little garments Close by another string is 
stretched acioss one of those low dens that arc miscalled shops, 
and a score of cuiious little caps, with long ear-flaps, hang from 
it—red ones, bound with pink , green witli mauve binding , 
every bright color contfasted with a still brighter one When 
new and clean, these biilliant touches of color add greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the people , but alas^ their bright¬ 
ness soon fades, and the accumulated dirt of many days reduces 
them to a uniform shade of oily dingmess Dirty or clean, the 
small weareis are just as happy Look at a group of a dozen 
or so of them, sitting on the floor of a somewhat better class of 
shop, sorting grain , they are laughing and chattering merrily, 
and, when they hive earned a few cowries, will lUsh off and 
join their play-fellows in making mud pies, and flying kites 
A School Board Inspector would, no doubt, be shocked to see 
these children playing in the streets, nuising baby brothers 
and sisters, or busily employed in soiting dhal^ but we are not 
shocked 1 he healthy happy children arc one of the pleasant¬ 
est features in Bchar village life, and fortunately there are as 
yet no School Boards to depi ive them of any of the pleasures 
of their short childhood Life grows hard for them soon 
enough Do you see that pretty little creature with a red safee 
hanging in tatters round her?—Wliit a blight, ro^ueish face 
she has, as she cries * Salaam, Salaam f and dances about 
behind the trap In a few years she will be toiling along with 
a baby in her arms and a basket on her head, a dirty cloth 
pulled over her head, and a shrewish look on her face All 
the prettiness and brightness will have gone—there is no 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the biook and river meet 
Wum'inhood and girlhood sweet 

for her In Indian women, this change from childhood to 

^ womanhood is always rapid In the hard every-day life of the 

lower classes, it is much moie so than amongst the higher 

classes, and it is noticeable how few young girls are seen 

amongst the vC^onien who arc moving about the villages, or 

employed in the ordinary *duttes of agricultural or household 

life, • 

We are clear of Hie village at last, and The Slogger can 

move freely again. Good roads are the rule in Behar, as bad 

• «* 
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ones arc m Lower Bengal, and we get along gaily- The stm 
IS tolerably high by this time, but the air is too cold for us to 
mind his mild attentions, and the country looks almost pretty, 
Hooded in the subdued sunshine of a December morning 
The mango topes are very fine, and redeem the flatness of 
the landscape from actual ugliness The mustard flelds are 
beginning to deck the land in a light veil of yellow A few 
weeks later the coloi will deepen to a iich gold, and be more 
general, and the young wheat, that shows but sparely at present, 
will sptead a cloak of beautiful bright giccn over the red earth 
shouts the syce, breaking in upon a reveiie of green 
fields and golden blossoms “ /ift ' you with the basket *' “ ! 

iimbrella Ht f grass" This curious st 3 deof addicss is evident¬ 
ly understood by the various owners of the articles mentioned, 
for they leniove themselves from the middle of the road to the 
side in an aggravatingly deliberate inannci Ht * gharrvwan ! 
Go your own side ? '* but the string of carts in front of us 
•crawl along as before—some on the right side, some on the 
left 

‘‘Go to the side?" shouts P F, and the last man on 
the last cart slowly turns his head, and, seeing us close 
behind him, gives a sudden dig to one bullock, twists the tail 
of the others, and turns Jus cart right across the road in the 
laudable desire to get to the wrong side of it, We have 
passed the end of it, and escape the wheel of the next one by a 
hair’s breath While 1 am speculating as to •'wliat veidict a 
jury (of the country) would bring in, if we came to grief 
through the gross carclessncs'* of a miserable gkarrman, a 
new dangci suddenly appears a few yaids ahead of us “Look 
out,” say^ P F, as he tues to peisuade The Slogger to go 
gentlj' “Sit tight?" We sit tight, and the tiap goes over 
a ridge in the road that is high enough fo test the strength 
of the springs tolerably seveiely The arpiablc rayat has a 
tuck of carrying water across the road to irrigate his lands, 
by means of a gutter dug directly across. Sometimes he is 
good enough to cover the drain , but when he does, he displays 
HO excess of real, and laises a ridge over it that threat¬ 
ens to break the springs ot any ordinaiy trap, and bump the 
occupants half a foot into the air But what can be expected 
from a man wiio has no springs to his own carriage aiuL pair ? 
Xf his conveyance happens to stick at a ridge, he digs his stick 
into one bullock, kicks the other, and bumps^over it without 
caring for consequences A gutter that is left open is a still 
greater nuisance than the covered one, and half a mile further 
on we one before us There is no ^avoiding it “ Gently, 
Slogger, gently Slogger may take it never so gently, but the 
ts enough to dislocate eveiy joint m our bodies, and we 
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make some very uncomplimentary remarks about the amiable 
I ay at 

There are plenty of the species about at this time of the 
year. The ciops require weeding, and the work of irrigation 
goes on moic or less all day, although the afternoon is the 
time selected by the wise man foi di^tiibuting the water over 
the caicfully prepat cd surface of his land Creaky crake goes 
the simple appaiatus by which water is drawn from the 
wells —creaky crake bullocks tiot down the steep incline 

that has been made for the purpose, and a large skin, full of 
water, makes its appearance above the level of the well, and 
is emptied into the mam j’utter, which, leading into many 
smaller gutters, con\eys it to the crops Sometimes the water 
is allowed to flow into a natural teservoir foimicd by a dip 
in the ground, and thence it is distributed over a very con¬ 
fined aiea by means of a large basket-woik shovel Wheie 
but in this land of expedients, would such a sight be seen, in 
the nineteenth ccntuiy, as men inigating their land by flinging 
water bioadcast fiom a shallow pool by means of a shovel¬ 
shaped basket ? A small company of paddy-birds stand ex¬ 
pectantly by, in hopes of secuiing a few small fish for then 
breakfast The lough wooden wheel that acts as a pulley for 
the rope by which the water is drawn fiom the well, gives forth 
an appalling sound , the bullock's slowly cieep up the incline , 
the big skin bag descendn into the well and fills Then the bul¬ 
locks turn and* run down the incline , the wheel again utters 
feaiful sounds, the tope passes over it, and the big bag of water 
IS slowly diawn up, pulled to one side, and the water poured 
out Truly a primitive mode of iriigation for this country that 
boasts a National Congiess How long will it beS befoie a 
patent pump icplaces the lough pulley and bullocks, or the 
long bamboo with huge dab of mud on the end of it, that 
serves the same purpose ” 

“ Look ’ ” says P F,—and we look A lufflan of the tribe of 
fakirs IS passing by His tangled mass of hair is dyed red , his 
body, and the scanty rag that constitutes his clothing, are 
coveied with ashes But this repulsive looking object is not 
what has attracted P F's attention He is followed by a small 
boy, evidently a disciple of the noble fakir The small boy’s 
4)ody IS , clothed in natuie’s every-day garment, plentifully 
besmeared with asides He looks a shaip young spiig of eight or 
ten years of age His eyes peep out inquisitively fiom a small 
ash-coveicd visage An cesifietic would probably describe his 
mouth, as a red splash, edged ;vith pearls, on an ash-colored 
ground , but it is met civ a red gap, with lips drawn out, into a 

f rin of intense satisfaction, showing a set of fine white teeth 
'he cause of hi$ satisfaction is .evident, for he looks from 
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to hts feet, and struts along very proudly Lo I has he not 
reason to walk proudly ? his feet are clothed, though his body 
IS not and very magnificently clothed, too, in a pair of bran 
new patent leather Oxford shoes We weie silent, after pass¬ 
ing tins inteiestmg couple , that boy is too much for us 
,A gleam of white under the shade of a large mango tope 
maiks whcie out tents have been pitched , and, as we drive 
up, doggie rushes frantically out to greet us The cloth is 
laid for breakfast, and an appetizing sound of frizzling and 
fiymg from the cookhouse fire bears evidence of a savory dish 
being in course of piepatation What i wonderfully ingenious 
contrivance that cookhouse fireplace is ? A few holes dug in 
the ground, with three straight bides, and one sloped , an iron 
grating mudded in over each hole, and a mud wall a few 
inches high, raised all lound the grating, to rest the kettles and 
pans on, and the cook is perfectly content , the finest kerosene 
stove in the world would not please him half so well The 
sloped side allows the draught to get into the holes, and the 
charcoal on the iron grating burns ch ai and bright When we 
move our camp, the mud walls will be broken down and the 
iron grating taken out, to be mudded up again at the next 
halting-place What sort of breakfast could an English cook 
serve up from such a stove ? It is luck> there is no globe¬ 
trotter present, to see what a good meal our native cook can 
send to the table, as he would assuicdly publisii a glowing 
account of the luxury of Anglo-Indian life The fact that good 
meat and vegetables are obtainable only in the cold weather— 
that IS to say, for about three months out of twelve—would 
not impiess itself upon him, but a twelve miles diivcina 
delightfully cold morning would add greatly to the flavor of 
the good things set befoic him With good roads and easy 
communications, fresh provisions can be sent out from head¬ 
quarters to any part of Behar during the three months from 
the middle of November to the middle of Febiuaiy Before and 
after that time travellers fare very difl'trc.ntly Meat will not 
stand a journey even in the end ofFebruaiy, unless packed in 
xce Butter turns to oil, and vegetables are becoming vciy 
scarce Theiefore let us enjoy the good tilings of life while we 
may, and partake thankfully of the feast prepaied foi us 

Breakfast over, is it not pleasant to sit idly under Ahe trees, 
reclining, or talking, as the spirit moves ?. It is delightfully 
cool still, though the sun is warm , the foliage of the mango 
trees throws a deep shade. througli*which gleams of sunshine 
fall softly on the clean swept giound The camp is very 
quiet ;Hhe servants are enjoying the r^st they have earned , 
and the tinkling of the bullock’s bells is too far ollr to be dis- 
terbiog* What an oppoitunity for dreaming—not the dreams 
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of sleep, over which we have no control, but beautiful day* 
dreims, in which the whole scene changes The tents the tall 
grasses flinging the road and waving gently in the bice7c, the 
tired bullocks resting beside the empty carts, the horses quietly 
munching their grass—all grbw dim and fade away The 
mango tope becomes an English wood, where we have spent 
many a happy summer’s day, and 

Where the diooping boughs between 
Sludow claik ind sunlight sheen 
Alternate come ana go ’ 

Is it the “green trees whispering soft and low”? or do I 
h ar the sound of children’s laughter rippling softly in the 
still air? Little feet pattering about among the wood ane¬ 
mones , long-limbcd boys reaching down the straggling branches 
for the girls to pick the blackbeirics 

The vision his gone The giaccful trees are only sturdy 
mango trees Agiin the tall, silver grey grasses aic waving 
whcit the blickbciiy bushes were, and, instead of childrens 
1 iiighter and chatter, a d'scoidant cry of Babii ^ Babii ^ 
giates hir'^hly 011 my cars A poor miser ible cripple has 
Cl iwlcd to the edge of the camping ground and is raising 
hir monotonous cty with the icgularity of a machine We 
biibe hei to silenc<, and she cinivls aw ij , but oui day-dreams 
h ivi. fled and wc rouse ourselves to begin the woik of the day 
Ch u ity IS veiy pi iiscwoitliy, no doubt, but has its disadvan- 
t iges ind It IS gftncrilly advi able to icstrain one’s desire to 
indulge in il until on the eve of dcpartuie for a fiesh 
c imping ground ft n minutes after the depailure of the first 
bt gg ir, another came, cand then another and another One 
woman was soafi iid she would be late for her share of our 
bountj', that shu foigot she w is 1 iinc until within a short dis¬ 
tance of her w w found “ Ur krp , ’ then, iflcr di igging heiself 
painfully along fot a few yaids, she flo[)pcd down on the giound 
and favoied us with a spceimen of beggar eloquence Shall 
I confess that we hardened oiir bents and had her removed 
to a dist inci She went away, and ag un forgot herl ame- 
iicss in her aiiMcty to seek a mine profitable place 

Then silcjicc settles on the c imp once moie, until the tall 
shadows of \he ticcs grow taller, and the sunbeams flicker 
with a fading light Then the c imp awakes, the syces busy 
themselves about the lior-iCs, the seivuits sted sleepily out 
of their resting pi ices, and the sound of tea-cups clattering 
on the table, suggests that it is time for Tea When is a cup 
of tea not welcome ? Wc enjoy it in the caily morning, whe¬ 
ther the thermometer is.at 60 01 at 90" , in the scorching* days 
of April and "May , in the damp and enervating misery of the 
rams, it acts as a reviver of sinkif^ nature, and may be con- 
VOL, XCIII I ^ 
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sidared as one of the necessaiics of life Now, in the cool 
December afternoon, with quivering flecks of pale sunshine 
danctng on the white cloth, and a flood of losy light spreading 
faintly upwaids fiom the sinking sun, softening the defects of 
the landscape and rousing the busy mmahs to a perfect rapture 
of excitement, tea is a luxuiy 

“ I think,” says P P* contentedly, “ this is not at all bad , but 
I should enjoy it moie if there weic no big black ants about” 
In spite of the ants we enjoy it, before our ttiird cup is 
finished, the losy light has vanished the last flicker of sun¬ 
shine has passed away, and a chill shadow ciccps over us 
How cosy It IS inside the tent with the purdahs down and 
the lamps lit The cold creeps through the walls of our 
Calico room ” by degiccs , there are no draughts to trouble 
US, and with a box of new books and a comfoi table chair each, 
we find the evenings none too long Camp life is certainly 
pleasanter for tvv o or thiec, than for one alone A game of 
Chess or Backgsmmon, Ecarte, oi even Rcversi^, helps to pass 
an idle hour—if there is one , and a solitiry <linner certainly 
IS apt to have a depressing effect on the diner By ten 
o’clock the cold begins to as^cit itself, and the idea of getting 
under the blankets suggests pleasant reflections on the subject 
of early hours Strange to say our ideas on that subject undci- 
go a change during the night, and we do not fs,ei very keen 
on getting up early m the morning Impeiccptibly as the 
cold creeps through tlie walls of the tent, it is in full possession 
in the morning and the vvatei in the gumlas is cold enough to 
lemind us of the bitter mornings in the old country, when our 
small lingcis wtie numbed, but not always cleansed, by a 
hasty wash in a basin of ciucliy cold water 

Outside, the servants are shuffling about with rounded 
shoulders and clasped hauls shiveiiug and misciable Ihe 
cold has no charms for them, and the iWhaii does not under¬ 
stand how much he has to thank his native climate for making 
him so much healthier and stiflcr than his less fortunate 
neighbour, the Bcnpali Until the sun shines out and vvaims 
them up, the camp followers aic numb and wi etched, unless 
they busile about and take something to warm them, A 
mciciful man is merciful to his beast, and a few ounces of tea 
have a wonderfully good efitet on the scivants lliey appre¬ 
ciate a cup of hot tea m the caily morning as much as wc do, 
and attribute manifold virtues to the fragiant beverage A small 
supply of good strong flavored tea tends to keep the camp 
establishment contented, and a contented establishment adds very 
totisideiably to the pleasuic of camping 
A lialting day is a day of rest for man and beast. We finish 
ipi|ir Itazree at our leisure, and start for a journey of 
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inspection round the camp The horses greet us with low 
whinnies of welcome, and the syces make a gicat show of being 
busily employed in attending to their comfoits It is bad for 
the syce whose hoise has no glass, or insufficient bedding, and 
It IS always necessary to look after the cieature comforts of 
one's animal veiy closely The temptation to shirk their 
work IS great at all times to those laziest and most troublesome 
of undei-seiVfSiits, the giass cutteis, but in camp they appear 
to consider it a haidship thit the horses should require grass at 
all The day of rest is often a day of trial^ to the horcst syce, 
whose feelings aie hint by the suspicion implied in a too close 
inspection of the stable arrangements It is—in his eyes—a 
mean pioccccling to look into ihe buckets and ask to see the 
grass piovidcd for aniinils that arc in his ebafge But it is 
impossible to please everyone, and Ihe Slogger shows visible 
signs of impiovcment in condition and capacity for woik, when 
his master o:casionally looks into his bucket, and insists on his 
bundle of giass being cairied past for inspection cvciy day 
N( ar the horses some cows of a vciy diminutive lacc are 
tied uj), waiting to be niilkul Ihcy aie Jiardly larger than 
donktys, and so thin and poor tli it when one seer of milk is 
produced foi our inspection as the joint pioduct of three 
animals, \\c are snipii«cd—not at the smallness of the 
quantity, but that they hive given any at all When will the 
rayat begin to giasp the ulci that it is as cas)^ to rear good 
cows as bad ones,‘and that good ones aic much more profitable? 
A little trouble would produce gicit icsults in improving the 
quality of the counlry-bicd co'\s In some villages in Behar 
fine, straight backed cows aic often seen, the descendants of 
English cattle mipoited main yeais ago But they arc the 
piopcrty of well to do ti ukrs, oi zunindats, who tike no trouble 
to perpetuate the biecd The villiigc cattle sufifei severely 
from want of fodder in the diy season Even at this time 
of the year thcie is hirdly a blade of gi«vss to be seen, and how 
can they exist thioiighout the whole of the co’d and the dry 
sea<-on? A ccitain amount of foddei is piovidcd for them, as 
the Icavds and stalks of vanous kinds of dhed are diied and 
stoied for them , but tlieie is little or no n mrishment m thisdes- 
ciiption of fodder Silos would answer well in such a dry soil 
as that of Behai, and provide the cattle with ample and nourish¬ 
ing food all the yeai aound , but I have not heard of any enter¬ 
prising zemindar wjio h is as yet attempted to introduce them 
When only one seer of milk can be obtained from thiee cows, 
the owner of the cows is not to trusted He will assuredly 
water the milk, unless clogcly watched , even m the places wheie 
milk IS more plentiful, and the cows yield the average amount 
ol ftom one to two seers each, it is •never safe to use the milk 
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unless the cows are milked in the camp “ Death in the milk- 
pails” IS a fatal f »ct in India, where any filthy pool is rcsoited 
to, in lieu of the cow with the iron tail 

" What ha\c you got in tliesc baskets? " I ask, as the cook 
bungs two curiously shaped baskets fiom the tent that serves 
as a cookhouse there is a small round pole, with a cover well 
tied down on the top of each basket, which is very broad and 
low, and nude of closcI>-woven bamboo The cook lifts the 
cover cautiously and diops in some grain, and we peep in 
“ Quail * ”—“yi, /id Yes, it is quail, fifty or sixty of them in 
each basket Poor little prisoners, how miserable they must be ^ 
“ Why do jou buy so many at once? they mil all die '* 

“ If they get food, they will not dit, union's they aie kept in 
the light If thev are not kept in the daik they kill each other, 
lliey fight vtiy much,’* the cook explains 

He proceeds to put in a small tin of water, and some more 
grain, and, pccfuiig at them cautiously through the small open¬ 
ing at the top I sec the pretty little prisoners peeking away at 
the giain quite busily Ncvcithelcss it is ciiu 1 to keep them 
shut up in baskets, and I should enjoy my bieakfast moiL if I 
had not seen them 

A drive, ride, or walk is one of the occupations of a haltmg- 
morning, and we stait off as a mattei of com sc, although there 
lb little to be seen The couiitij is not veij intfn sting A 
dead level covered vMlh young ciops a few inches high, with 
wide stretchca of land divided into neat squafts, like so much 
blown toffee P P explains that tlu n< at s(inarcs will hcre- 
aftci be coveicd vvitli piqip) plants 1 he groups of ticcs arc 
of a iitiifoim shade of green »t present, and there is none of the 
\ iiicty of foliage that at other seasons charms the eye A few 
weeks later and some of tlie tices will be dro-'sed in new gar¬ 
ments of delicate gicen, and various beautiful shades and lints 
will appear on others The crops will cover the low bare 
giound and make the 1 indscapc somewhat inoic attractive At 
p<csent the only objects of intcicst we can sec, are the birds 
and the passeis b> The foiiner aie not numerous King 
ciows, seven sisteis and a few vitnaln^ are gtncially to be 
seen and occa lonally' a Guffs jdicasant and a beefsteak bird 
Itut thcie an picnty of passcis by Ilicincn tiudgmg along, 
wrapped up in i variety of cloths, wliile the women shiver.in 
iheir cotton garments that fluttci in the cok 3 wind 

riie halting-day is over, and vve have a journey of twelve 
miles to our next camping giouiid The scene that meets our 
C) es, as vve leave our tents early on the morning of a marching- 
day, IS veiy difn lent from that w'hich pieets them on a halting- 
day, Our tent is already down, and everyone is bustling about, 
packing up the iiinumeiablejetreteras that harrper our move- 
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merits, but add to our comfort When there is a good deal of 
camping: to be done, it is just as well to do it comfortably as 
uncomfoitably A man’s work certainly stands a better chance 
of being satisfactoi ily performed if his camping arrangements 
admit of his doing it comfortably Therefore our array of camp 
gear looks somewhat formidable when accumulated in front 
of the tents Aftci the fust few moves, the men begin to settle 
down to the work, and each one knows what he is to do, and 
which cart to place the various packages on But the loading 
of the caits c mnot be iccomphshed in a huiry The awkward 
shipe of i country cujt ncccssitxtes vciy careful idjustment 
of the load T ibics and chairs do not fit into their places very 
happily, and if tliLie uc anv li\c stock in the sljapc of goats 
or kids to he piovidcd with accfunmodation, it is a little 
awkward But eveiything is stored awly at last and the 
cavalcade moves slowly off 1 wclvc miles is quite enough for 
a d ly’s m irch, wilt n tents liivc to be pulhd down and re- 
pitchcd Ihc bullock carts li ivcl at the rate of two miles an 
hour on))’’ 

Having lesettled ouisclvcs for one d ly at least, we enjoy 
an houi of iin idultf 1 itcd dolce far uiciin ind watch the tents 
being ri pitched A f nnt bu/7ing sound, that has been growing 
in depth and volume for some time, attiacts our attention, and, 
cuiiosity overcoming la/incss, we lousc ouiselves to find out 
whcif* It comes fiom 

“Ihis IS hdL diy” (mvrkot dij) explains the Chowkidar 
of the Bungalow, near which our tents irc being pitched, “in 
the village close by, nnd cvciv thing is being sold ” 

“ Ihen let us go and sec cvci) thing tint is sold 

Ten minutes’ w dk bungs us so near the upioar that we feel 
doubtful of the wisclem of venturing into it, not that the noise 
of m my voices would hint us, but contact with the many owners 
of the voices might be unplcasmt Howcvci, the curiosity 
that brought us thus fai must be answcubic for taking us 
fuithcr, and we ficl leassuicd is we see two Rtdpug^rt^ 
on the outskirts of the crowd Undci their guidance, 
wc ventme boldly into the seething mass of humanity before 
us Ciowds of n itivc^ fiom the neighbouring villages are 
pushing their wiy thiough the groups of sellers all of whom aie 
seated on the giouiul There 11 c no stalls or booths As each 
vendor amves, he bi she selects an unoccupied spot, and sitting 
down, they proceed to an ingc their wates 111 front of them 
These wares consist of a few baskets of grain of various kinds , 
potitocs, tlie S 17 C of maibles , bftnclies of vegetable and jierbs, 
baskets full of glass Imnglcs , lumps of lock salt, and heie and 
there a collection of tlim >s that look vciy comical in the midst 
of such surroundings,—small looking-glasses, boxes of shoe- 
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blacking, matches, reels of cotton, odds and ends of dres*» 
buttons, a packet of cocoa, a bottle of scent, and a bar of yellow 
soapl The latter ai tides remain unpurchased, although they 
aie badly requited by the geneial public 

A broad faced, good tempered looking woman is diiving a 
brisk trade in native lemejics. In fiont of her are ranged 
dozens of small open-mouthed bag-., baskets, and packets, each 
containing a small quantity of some p(>pular drug, or heib 
She lb no vendor of quack medicines pnpaicd accoiding to 
her own receipts and foisted on lici follow creatuies , the simple 
lemedies she sells aie genuine and vciy curiously assoitcd 
Besides a number of roots and heibs, which she probably 
collected and*dricd heisclf, and each of which is supposed to 
possess some special viitue, wc see many familiar drugj. and 
spices One of the laigcst bags is full of large, coarse senna 
leaves—there is no mistaking tint hL noi> of our childhood,— 
and I quite expect to sec some Giegoiy s powder next to it, 
indigo, sulphur, antimony, veidigiis, alum ginger, long pepper, 
round pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and many othci spiccs and 
powders that are quite new to me 

What is this?” I ask, being afflicted with a spiiit of 
curiosity that troubles me at ail times and place'., “ and what 
is this and this ? ” 

“That IS a fever medicine, ” leplies the bio id faced woman, 
laughing and showing offhti waics with neat delight, ‘ and 
this IS a cold medicine, and tins a h >L medicine, and this is 
one for making men well and cuies cows ” 

Happy woman • Has she not acme fot cvci) ailment under 
the sun ? Het face is a good recommendation , it is the biightest 
and healthiest in the hdt She has a woid and a laugh for 
everyone, and her cheery voice and face *is in strong contiast 
to all the worn, haid ones around hci Theie aic very few soft, 
even among the faces of the > oungei women , and, as usual, 
there aie many^ more old than young Look at those two, sell¬ 
ing glass biacclets 1 hey neither smile noi joke, as they fit the 
unyielding ornaments over the hard hands of the pufehasers 
The bracekt is foiced over the knuckles, and three out of four 
break m the process 

“ There is nothing more,” says the Red-pug^n-ivallaht and I 
think he is right, there is nothing mote , Let us leave the 
people to sell and buy, to talk at the top^ of their voices, 
to sit about promiscuously, and sliovc eacli other hither and 
thither, let us get away fiom tl\p dirty, noisy crowd, and loturn 
to the-tpeaceful shade of oui mango topc^ 

When our thice weeks' camping is over, we wonder how the 
time has passed, and regret tl>at the end hab come, . 

• Esmb' 
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T hough, owing to the isolated position of Manipur, the 
political importance of the disaster of the 24th March 
Inst IS compaiativtly slight, nothing that has happened in India 
since the Mutiny of 1857 has stored the public mind quite so 
deeply, or pioduced so painful an impression upon it 

The details of the tiagedy are so fiesh in the memoiies of 
the readeis of the Calcutta Reviezv, tliat we shall make no 
attempt to re*tell the melancholy story, but confine out selves 
to a critical examination of the moie salient of the questions 
raised by it 

The Manipui catasliophe laises piimaiily two distinct ques¬ 
tions Was the policy of the Goveiiimcnt of India in the 
matter a right and pioper policy ? Weic the means adopted 
to carry it into effect light and appiopiiite means? Then, 
should either of these questions be aiiswcicd in the negative, 
there comes the subsidi 11 y qiiostion of icsponsibdity 

In consideiing the first of these qucstunis, we must guard 
against any bias that might bi cicatod by the tenible 
eventualities which arose »ioni the attempt to cairy out 
the policy of the Government Ihe mdc fact of a parti¬ 
cular policy ending in failure, howevci disastrous, is, in 
Itself, no pi oof that it is a wiong policy If a policy 
contains within itself the seeds of inevitable failuic, 01 if it 
involves nsk^ obviously dispropoitionatc to the object in 
view, then it is a wioiig (lolicy, no matter how excellent 
its object m«y be It would thus be a wrong policy for 
a weak Power like Poitugal, in no matter how just a cause, to 
make war, single-handed, against a stiong Power like England , 
for the dispaiity would stamp the enterprise as essentially 
hopeless fiom the first But the recent policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in lespect of M inipui was obnoxious to no 
such patent objection as this Good or bod, it was beyond 
question, in the power of the Goveinmcnt not merely to carry 
that policy to a sUtccssful issue, but to execute it in so master¬ 
ful a way as, pr«bably, to have prevented all serious opposition 
The right of the Govei nificnt of India to interfere in the domes¬ 
tic concerns of Manipur having been disputed on the ground 
that It was an independent State, it will be convenrfenf, tf$ 
to dispose of the question of the political status of 
the country At the same tirae,*, it should be premised that 
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this question, so far as it concerns the subject of our enquiry, 
IS one of fact alone, and not of right If, when the rebellion 
of September last occurred, Manipui was de facto subordinate 
to the Goveinment of India, then the question of its position 
de jure may be dismissed, as o‘nc of purely academic interest, 
and not of practical politics 

Now It seems abundantly clear, from the Despatch of the 
Court of Directors of the late Honoui iblc E ist India Company 
of the 15th May 1852, taken togcthci with the subsequent 
course of events, that, while, up to th it time, the Govein- 
ment of India had tieatcd M inipui as an independent St ite, 
they, shortly thcicaftoi, as i consequence of then nndcitaking 
to uphold the aiithoiity of Ivirtec C hind’ll Singh, the then 
Kajah, succe''sfully asserted a ludit of control ovei its ad¬ 
ministration whidi practically convdtcd it into a dependent 
State 

The Despatch rcfeired to luns — 

‘ ou hav e m ide a veiy niiteiul dtention in our rtlations with 
Maniour It fliK m i <1 by n de iie to put in to fitqiuiit atumpts 

by the exiled men 1)1 ts of the R ih*s f iimh totflicl 1 cli ingc of (»)\- 
ernment, you have iuthotized tlit I’nlituil Agent to imkc a puiilic 
avowal o( the deteimin-tion of the 1} itish Government to uphold the 
present R tj ih, lud to icsi:>t ind pum^h nnv pirties aiteiiipting hue- 
after to dispossess him t oii'^idcnng the vei \ id fovotii lulc icpuits oi 
the R i]ih’s ndministi ilmn hitheito given b\ C ip* tin McCulloch, wt fetl 
coniiderable doubt of the ptopnetv of your huin^ bound vouistlvob to 
his support The position, h iwcvtr wliu li vou hivi; thus ii-suincd of 
pledged protectors of the Riij ih impo-yes on joii, is i necc-is iry ton 
sequence, the obligotoin not otil> of'Uttinptin^ to guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting bis mH j i-. iginist opp cssion on 
his part, otherwise our omnntee of bis luU iniy betbetTucof 
inflicting on ihwin a contiiiunice of ledcless tvi mnv The obligition 
thus incuried m iv be 1 >uiid tni) in ^s^lng, but it must, iievettheies*', 
be fullilltd, and while needles iiuerfcienre is qf coutbe, to be uoidtd, 
we shill expert th it, os tlu imceoftiu piotcction off jided him, the 
Kajih will submit to our immt itung n sufluunt duck ovei the genet il 
conduct of hi"*'laniimstntion, so is to pievcnt it fiom being opores- 
sive to the people ind disctedit iblc to the Goieinment which givis its 
support 

The subsequent coutsc of events leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt that the instructions contained in this Des¬ 
patch weic actually carried into effect , and, in the absence of 
proof to the conltaiy, the Rajah must be held to have assented 
to the position thus created 

If we had to consider the case as one of right, it might be a 
knotty question whether the un<?et taking ta uphold Rajah 
Kit tee Cliandra Singh was not of ft purely personal character, 
60 that It would have cxpiicd at Ais death, for it certainly con- 
tamS pft mention of his successors 1 here is nothing, however, to 
show that the death of Kirtee Chandia Singh was actually follow¬ 
ed by any change in the relations between the Government of 
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India and the Manipur Darbar, and even if tliere were only 
this necfiitive evidence to £to upon, it would be reasonable 
to assume tint Sura Ch «ndia the cx-Mahaiaj ih, succeeded 
to tlic gaddi on the same terms as those on which his father 
had occupied it from 1852 to the time of his th ath But, there 
IS something moie tJun this to go upon Theie is a positive 
acknowledgment on the pait of the cx Rrij ih that he ruled 
his btate under the jirotcctioii of the Biitish Goveiument 

This being tl»e case, tuo consequcncfs incvitabl) follow 
1st, that, in the absence of sufficient eii^c to the contrai},thc 
Government of India was b»)und to uphold the aiUhoiity of 
Suia Chaiirlri, and 7 ud that the action of the late Scnapiti, 
Tikendi ijit, and his followcis in k soiling to foi re to subvert 
ins authority, was viitually i(h<!uon ai^ainst tlu Ihitish G<j\em¬ 
inent 1 he right of the GoveiuiTuut of India to iiittifere, 
whether for the putposf of reinstating Sui i Chandia on the 
gaddi oi foi tliat of punishing fekeiidi ijit is, th< icfoie, indis- 
put iblt 

Ihe Govcinmcnt did not think fit to inteifcic to restore 
SuiiChindia, but the} did intcifeie to punI^l^ Tekmdiajit, 
by dtjioituuj him fiom 1\I nnnui , <m 1 the question !•>, whcthci 
this w IS a just and propci jiohej 

It hi been chillci (d on two g oiiiids On the one 
hand, It lias been ui'p t1 thit the Govcinment ought to have 
rcinstattd Sui i Cliandia (3ii the othei, it his been atgued 
tint, having detidfd not to idopt tint couisc, but to lecog- 
ni7e the I it< (/( /’ni/iRijih tlicj ought not t<y liave punished, 
oi, at all (vents, they ought not to hive dcpotlvd, lekendrajit, 
who hid headed the icbellion whieh plaecd him on the 
gaddi 

As to the fu >t point it is evident fiom the offici il coiie- 
spondcncc tint h IS been published, that the Government not 
only gave full consideiatioii to tin claims of bin a Chan¬ 
dra to icinst itciTK nt, but were fivouiably disposed tow aids 
him, and that it was only owing to the stiong npiescntalions 
of the Chief Commissionci of Assam and the Resident at 
Manipur, that the> finall) decided against him, on the ground 
that he was constitutionally weak and incapable 

It may be that the views of the loc il authoiilies regarding 
Sura Cliandia’s capacity and conduct wcie erioncous, and that 
an independent enquiiy on the spot would have led to a 
different conclusion But, unless it can he shown that tlie Gov¬ 
ernment of India were in p 5 sscssion of facts which would have 
wairantcd them in distrusting? Mr Quinton s judgment in the 
matter, they can hardly be blamed for having been guiefcd by 
what they would justly rcgaid as the best advice available on 
the subject We say nothing of fte act of abdication performed 
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by Sura Chandra, or of the opinion of the Chief Commissioner 
that hts reinstatement would be strongly opposed by the Mam- 
puns, for there can be no question that the abdication was 
virtually extorted by violence , while, had Sura Chandra been 
fairly entitled to remstatemerfit, no fear of opposition would 
have justihed the Government in refusing to fulfil their obliga 
tion to reinstate him The allegation of Sura Chandra's 
hopeless incapacity, it may be added, finds a certain amount 
of confirmation in his abject conduct during, and immediate¬ 
ly subsequent to, the emeuie of last year 
As to the contention, that the determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to recognize the dc facto Maharajah implied any sort of 
obligation on their part to abstain from interfeiing with Teken- 
drajit, it IS difficult to see on what principle of logic, ethics, 
or politics, it is founded Rebellion is none the less rebellion 
because the stale of things which it cicates is piefcrabte, in 
some respects, or in evciy lespect, to that which it replaces 
In the present case, the authors of the rebellion aie not even 
entitled to the benefit of the pka that it was a last resource 
For, even if the rule of Sura Chandra was so intolerably bad 
as to necessitate his deposition, the altei native of an appeal to 
the paramount Power was open to them 

The only question that can aiise IS, whether there was any¬ 
thing in the past conduct of Pckcndrajit which ought to hive 
induced the Government to condone his offence, or whether, 
fiom condoning it any political advantage was likely to arise 
in the future, of sufficient importance to outweigh the incon¬ 
venience and danger of the picccdent that would have been 
created, by allowing an act of grave rebellion and usuipation of 
the authority of the British Govcinnient to go unpunished 
As to the past conduct of the min, so far from thcie being 
anything in it to entitle him to special consideration, he had 
acquired an unenviable leputatioii for tiiibulence. and had 
only recently been convicted of an act of savage ciudty With 
regard to the other point, it has been urged that he was the 
only capable man in the State , that the stability of the new 
regime depended upon his support, and that the proper course 
would have been for the Government to use such a man, rather 
than to banish him But, even if such a course would have 
been consistent with tlie dignity of the Government, which, 
we maintain, it would not, it is not at all ceitain that it would 
have succeeded Certain it is that any punishment shoit of 
hanishment would Lave been worse fhan none at all 
On the whole, then, we are indincd to think, not only that 
the ’Government was perfectly justified in determining to 
remewe the Seoapati, but that it excicised a wise discretion 
id dottliZ so At least we think cvciv candid critic who con* 
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siders the question in all its aspects, will admit that, if the deci¬ 
sion of the Government was a mistaken one, the reasons which 
made it so were not so obvious, that it can be seriously blamed 
for having- failed to see them 

Were the means adopted *to carry out the policy of the 
Government of India, right and appropriate means ? Reserv¬ 
ing, for the present, the ethical question that has been raised 
in connexion with the resolution of the Chief Commissioner 
to aircst the Senapati in Darbar m the event of his not sur¬ 
rendering, let us consider how far the ariangements made for 
enforcing the decision of the Government were such as, under 
all the circumstances of the case, might reasonably have been 
regarded as adequate for the purpose 

It is, perhaps, open to discussion whether the* Government 
did not act with undue piecipitancy 111 sending a representa¬ 
tive with an armed foice into Manipur, in older to be in a posi¬ 
tion to deal immediately with a contingency which might not 
occur, and which, if it should occur, could be effectively dealt 
with at leisure 

The decision of the Government, it will be remembered, 
was that the tfe facto Mahaiajah should be recognized, and the 
Senapati deported , and, as the light which it exercised over 
the State was that of controlling the administiation of the 
Maharajah, and not, except as a last icsouice, of superseding his 
authoiity, it might seem that its natuia’ and pioper couisc was 
to announce its decision to the Mah uajah, and icquire him to 
carry it into effect, and that it would have been time enough to 
have recourse to ultciior measures, on its becoming evident that 
he Cither would not, or could not, comply with its requisition 

It may be that the Government knew enough of the state of 
affairs in Manipur to be convinced that there was little or no 
chance of its decision being executed without, at least, a display 
of force , and such an estimate of the probabilities of the case 
would certainly not have been unreasonable On the other 
hand, it is not obvious why it should have been considered an 
object of supreme importance, that the 01 deis of the Govern¬ 
ment should be announced and executed in the same breath ; 
and, if the object was to minimize the chance of resistance, all 
that can be said is that, in such a case, hasty action was at 
least as likely to precipitate resistance as to prevent it 

But, not to press this point, as to which theie may have been 
strong argumcifts on both sides, let us turn to the question 
of the adequacy of the military arrangements themselves 

That the force placed at the*disposal of the late Mr Quinton^ 
which consisted of 400 Ghurka Rifles, or, including the 
Residency Guard, 500, was numerically altogether inadequate 
to the task it was ultimately called uoon to oerform. and that 
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its numencal inadequacy was immensely aggravated by the 
insufficiency of its supply of small arms ammunition and the 
absence of guns, is shown conclusively by the event But 
the question is, whether those responsible for the composition 
and armament of the force ought to have known that it was 
insufficient 

This quesiion seems to us to admit of but one answer , inas¬ 
much as the facts which stamped the foicc as insufficient, either 
weie, or ought to have been, well known to all the responsible 
authoiitics, fiom the Government of India down to Colonel 
Skene 

The probability of opposition was fully understood, and 
formed the subject of consult itnm between the Chief ( oinmis* 
sioner and the General Commanding in Assam It was weP 
known that the person to be aircsted h id at his disj^os il the 
cntiic military lesouictsof theStite The strength of those 
resources was v\ ell known Fspecially the iinpoitanl f ict, that 
the Scnapati possessed guns was kno vn I he extent of the 
Pat, or palace enclosure it Manipur, togethci with its topo 
giaphy and its f icditics foi clefLiic*, wcie, or ought to h ivc been 
well knowm It ought to have been foicseen that, if it came 
to blows, the enemy, unless suipiised, would in ill piobability 
elect to fight bthind w ills, and that, consc(|uently, it was highly 
probable that It would be nt cessar) to foicc an entry into the 
Pat, to cany on a difficult stiuggle amidst a labyrinth of sticets 
and lanes, and finally to assault inasoiu> buildings of consider¬ 
able strength 

Such weie the contingencies foi which the force had to be 
prepared , vet they set out on their task with only foity lounds 
of ammunition in their pouches, and none in lescrve , without 
guns, without scaling laddeis , and appaieiitly with light 
hearts This was the fiist stage in the long cliaptei of blundcis 

We do not know enough of the ciieunislanccs to be able 
to say whether the plan decided on by Mr Oiiinton, after full 
deliberation, and apparet tly as the ic«>ult of a consultation 
between himself, Colonel Skene and Mi Griinwood—the latter 
dissenting,—of ai resting the Scnapati in a Durbir to which he 
was to be summoned to h< .u the oidcrs of the Goveinincnt, 
was the most hopeful plan that could have been adopted foi 
the purpose of carrjmg out the instiuctions of the Government, 
not to give the Scnapati the opportunity of forcibly resisting 

A more hopeful plan might possibly have b«en to arrest the 
Senapati when he met the Chief Commissioner on the load 
with two regiments which wo«ld piobably have offered no 
scnous-rcststance in the open But Mr .Quinton may not have 
been prepared for this opportunity, or thcicm.iy have been in¬ 
superable political objections.to his availing himself of it at a 
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time when the orders of the Goveinment had not been formally 
announced As to the possibility of other plans for the pur¬ 
pose, all we know is that Mi Giinnwood had declaicd himself 
unable to suggest any 

While again, it will probably seem to most people that, 
when Mr Quinton found that the Senapati failed to attend 
the first Uarbar, he might icasonably have concluded that 
all chance of suiprising him, oi inducing him to submit, was at 
an end , and that, if he was still dctciinined, in the last icsor*-, 
to employ force to arrest him the sooner the attempt had been 
made, the more likely it would have been to succeed, we do 
not know enough of the circumstances to justify us in con¬ 
demning him for defi 1 ring the attempt in the hope that the 
Senapati might still he induced to suilender 

What we do know is tint, when, on the afternoon of the 
231 d March, the fact w as at last icahrcd that the choice lay 
between deferring the i xecution of the Government piogtainme 
to a more convenient season, and canjingoff the Senapati 
from within the Pat et rt-zw/j, all the contingencies winch, 
as wc have ju t said, the forct ought to h ivc been prepared to 
deal with in the last icsoit, but winch it was wholly u ipreparcd 
to deal wath, h id become ct^rl unties It was then positively 
Know'll that the Pit swaimcd with aimed men, ai d that ammu¬ 
nition hid been served out, the gates dosed, the w,alls manned, 
and every prep n ilion in ide fin a dctcimined resistance 

N thing, surely, but a comu lion that there was no other 
means of ‘•aving our force md the Pnropeans in Manipur from 
imminent dcstiuclion, could have justified Colonel Skene in 
assuming the offensive undei suchciieumstanccs So far, how¬ 
ever, from there bmiig any giound for such a conviction, it might 
have been confidently anticipated that, h id the force retired to a 
suitable pospion aiu*l lemaincel on the defensive till leinforccd, 
or vvilhdiawn the M inipuns would not hive ventured to leave 
the shelter of their walls to ittack it Yet in the absence of 
any such necessity, oi of any objeet th it could for a moment 
be compared with th"* clespciate iisk incuiicd, it was decided 
to force an entry into the P dace cnelosuie with 250 men and 
aricst the Senapati in the midst of his aimy This was the 
second caidinal blundci commiUed 

Into the details of the contest that followed within the 
enclosure, we need not entei Enough to say that, after 
captuiing the Senapati’s house, only to discovci that he was 
not there, but in the l^gent’s palace, to attack which was 
recognized as hopch ss, the ,force, finding its ammunition 
running short, was compelled to leticat to the R^idcncy 
to save itself fiom ceitain annihilation 

Things had now clearly reached a stage when all further 
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action should have been fjindcd by puiely military considefatioii^* 
The Residency, being almost within point blank range of the 
enemy's guns, which were now brought to bear upon it from 
behind embrasures in the walls of the enclosure, and being 
wholly incapable of withstanding the effects of artilleiy fire, 
was admittedly quite untenable On the other hand, almost 
any place beyond cannon range from the palace v alls, provided 
only It did not afford unassailable cover for the Manipuris, 
would have been easily tenable against an enemy incapable 
of fighting with effect in the open Yet, instead of promptly 
evacuating the Residency and retiring to such a defensible 
position it was decided to rem un tUeic, to be shot at and 
shelled, without any oppoitumt> of icturning the enemy's file, 
and though out men had only a few rounds of ammunition left 
Here was the third caidinal blunder 

It appears to have been ab>ut 4PM when the whole 
of the force collected again within the R( sidcncy, which had 
been subjected to a mote 01 less severe musketry fiie from a 
much eailier hour From 2 P M the enemy had brought two 
of their guns, the gift of the British Government, to play on n , 
and, as evening wore on, the uppei patt of the building became 
riddled with shells, and an incessant fire of musketry was poured 
in upon its defenders 

By 7 P M, when the ammunition of the men was reduced 
to Its lowest ^b, and rctic It had become an infinitely more 
hazardous operation than it would have been thiec hours 
before, it dawned at last upon some one, that the fuither le- 
tention of the positum meant the ccitain destruction of the 
whole party, and the question of ictiiing to the open was 
discussed 

Then anothci fatal and inexcusable blunder was committed 
At the instance, it is said, of Mr Quinton, it was resolved 
to ask the triumphant enemy for terms ’ A letter was accord¬ 
ingly written to the Regent, who in lepiy, promised to order 
the firing to cease, only on condition that our troops threw 
dow n their ai ms 

Presently, however, a messenger came over fiom the Sena- 
pati, with a request that the Chief Commissioner would come 
and hold an interview with him outside the walls of the enclo¬ 
sure , and then was committed the gi eatest blunder of all 
Tfie Chief Commissionci, accompanied by Colonel Skene, 
Mr Grim wood Mr Cossins and l^ieutenant Simpson, went, 
entirely unarmed and unc-,coited, tot|icmain g,1te of the fort, 
and eventually, after a long parley, entered the palace enclosure 
with the result which we all know 
It reifiains to eonsidci the question of rtsponsibility 
For the pohtical piogiammc decided on, it can hardly be 
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questioned, the Supieme Government was exclusively responsi¬ 
ble It would have been so technically in any case But it 
IS quite clear, from the published correspondence, that, as far as 
the question of the tieatment of the Scnapati is roncerned—• 
and this is the main point to b,c considered,—it acted entirely 
on Its own judgment, in opposition to the opinion of Mr* 
Glim wood and with only the halfhearted acquiescence of the 
Chief Commissioner 

As to tlie numbers and composition of the force employed, 
and the absence of artillciy fiom its equipment, the primary 
responsibility rests with the Gcncial Commanding in Assam , 
but the inadequacy of the,foice vas so palptble, the blunder 
of sending it without guns was so glaiing and the occasion 
was so important, that it is impossible to acquit the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the ultimate responsibility, except on the 
wholly untenable assumption, that its duty in such matters 
IS finally discharged when it has icfcricd them to the General 
Commanding a district 

As regalds the insufficiency of the small arms ammunition 
taken by the escoit an attempt has been made to fix the entiie 
icsponsibility on Colonel Skene by shov\mg that he was given 
a free hand The tscort, it ipjicais, was, in the first instance, 
ordeicd to take 40 rounds in pouch and 50 in box ,but subse¬ 
quently General Collett, being given to understand that there 
wcie 13,000 lounds at Munipui, counteimandcd the ammuni¬ 
tion in box Afterwards, for icasons which are not explained, 
he appeals to havo becoim cinxioiis on the subject, and wired 
Colonel bkenc to use his discretion in drawing for a further 
supply upon a laigc stoic of ammunition at Kohima This is 
called giving Colonel bkene a fice hand The matter, how¬ 
ever, was one in which General Collett should not have given 
Colonel Skene afiec* hand Colonel Skene, for icasons which 
do not appear to be known, but which, it is faintly suggested, 
may have been scatcity of tianspoit, did not take any leserve 
ammunition from Kohima I lie heaviest pait of the responsi¬ 
bility rests, no doubt, with Colonel Skene, for scarcity of 
transport was a wholly inadequate excuse But we cannot 
agree with the Commandei-in Chief, that General Collett ‘ took 
every piecaution which the ciicumstances seemed to demand’* 

For the desperate plan of attacking the Senapati m the Pat 
at Manipur, Colonel Skene, and Colonel Skene alone, must 
be held responsib*le , and the same must be said of the retreat 
to the Residency* and the rgtention of that position for several 
hours, when any one with the slightest military insight must 
have seen that it was untcnabfe from the first, and that every 
cartridge fired in attempting to defend it, must bring the 
force sensibly nearei to a condition of utter helplessness 
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The same, too, must be sdul of the extraordinary action of 
this officer in leaving his command, to accompany Mr Qufnton 
to the pailty He would hav^ adopted a much more leason- 
cible coui^ie hid he told Mi Quinton that the position had 
ce iscd to be, in any sense, a poUical one, and foi bidden him to 
leave the Residency compound, otherwise thaft with the force, 
under pain of ariest 

1 hat is what a strong man would have done, but then, 
uith a strong man matters uoi Id never have icached that 
stage, and, even had tluy done so, wnth a stiong man, Mr 
Quinton would never have pcisistcd in'idvibing a pailcy with 
the enemy * 

There is something however, to be said in extenuation of 
the hi line aUachiiig to the sr vei il Military authorities con¬ 
cerned, foi the inadequacy of the foice and its equipment 
1 hough they kneu, in a geiiei d way, that they might cncoun- 
tei lesistance, and though tluy knew, oi ought to have known, 
what the lesouiecs of the enemy wetc, they w ere dependent 
enlnely on such lofoiiu ition as tluy might receive from the 
Civil authoiitics foi the me ins ofcstimiting the kind and 
amount of icsistance piobablc , and it seems b<) ond doubt, 
tliat both the Govcinmcnt and Mi Oiimton himself cntirt lined 
a wholly inadequate idea of the magnitude of the risk through¬ 
out 

The blame foi this u»noianre would appeal to test on the 
shouldcis of Mr Quinton, who h<ul he taken the Political 
Resident into his eonfiJenci, won'd pn hihlj hue iKeii full) i n- 
lightcned on the subject, but who loi white vtr i< is m picfirrcd 
kecjjino his own euuiisel and m i]..ing his an mgements in Ine 
dark till it was too late 

As to the (Question of ticiclieiv, it seems to us that, when 
It IS admitted, as we umieistand it to b admitted, that the 
objeet Ml Quinton had in vu w in •■iimmoning the bcnapiti 
to the Daibai with the intention of aiu'-ting him theic should 
he icfu c to submit, was toiKjuive him of tlu op^ioitunity 
oi fo cibly lesisting, th n it is viitinilv admiltt d Ihit the 
plan w i, I ticacherous plan in the leiisc in which pi iin men 
understand ticaeheiy If Mr Quinton bduvtd, oi if he hoped, 
in whatever dcgicc, that the plan would fultil tlu object in view, 
then hi' belief, oi his hope, gicat or sinill, picsupposed a 
coricspoiuling beln f, oi h jpe that the C4II to the Darhar 
would create in tlu mind of the nap iti a sense of secui.ty 
winch he (Mr f)dint ni) knew to Ik. illusory * If. on the other 
hand, he entii taint d no hopc^ that the plan would succeed, 
thei4 Jthe holding of the Darbar, along with the elaborate 
prepaiations for the ariest of the benripa*ti thcic, was a mischie¬ 
vous farce, the only result jof which must be to give the 
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Senaptiti so much tune to complete his preparations for 
re;sisiance 

It seems bejsond question that the plan of the arrest origin¬ 
ated >Vith Mr Quinton, and tiiat it was not formed, or, at alt 
events, not finally decided on by him till the 21st March, the 
day pi c vious to his arrival at Manipur Though it was part 
of tht instiuctions of the Government of India to Mr Quinton 
that ht should endeavour to cflfcct the ai rest in such a way 
as to give the Senapali the least possible chance of forcibly 
resisting, this fact furnishes in itself, no ground for holding 
them icsponSible for the plan actually adopted, or even for 
concluding that they contemplated recourse to any kind of 
deceit At the same time, in estimating the degree of blame 
that can faiily be attached to Mi Quinton in the matter, it is 
only ju-)t to remembci that these weie his instructions, and 
that, failing to hit upon any other means of fulfilling them, 
he may have felt that he had no disciction in the matter, 

Thcie aic the strongest reasons for believing that Mr 
Grim wood not only disappiovcd of the plan, but protested 
against it, and if the published correspondence contains all 
that passed between Mi Quinton and the Goveinment on the 
subject, the presumption is that it was not communicated to 
the latter 

We h ive dwelt on the principal issues raised by the Manipur 
disaster at such length that limits of space compel us to 
deal very briefly with other events of the Quarter 

The subsequent operations against Munipur have been 
chiefly remarkable for the heroic defence of the fort at Thokal 
by Lieutenant (since Majot ) Giant and his little band, and the 
complete collapse of all icsistance and precipitate flight of the 
Darbar fiom Iinphail bn the apptoach the combined forces 
Regarding the tiial of the Scnapati and the other pnsonei«, we 
shall at present say nothing, except that we think it question¬ 
able whether a grave political blunder has not been committed 
in not showing more tegard for the principles which govern the 
procedure in criminal trials generally under British rule 

The serious entente which took place at Benares m the middle 
of April in consequence of the threatened destruction of a Hindu 
temple, in order to provide a site for a pumping station m 
connexion with the ni^ater-woiks there, shows how little education 
has yet done m India to dimmish the danger of offending the 
religious susceptibilities of tli^ mass of the people, or the case 
with which they may be ofifendlpd. The conduct of the mob, 
who, not satisfied with destroying an engine belonging to,.the 
department and part of the works in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, attacked and plundered the Telegraph office and 
Railway station and the house ob a Hindu of position who 
VOL. xaii. 14 
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had taken a prominent pait m advocating^ the appropriatmn 
of the site, was symptomatic of a stiong feeling of nostility to 
authority, and admits of no palliation ^At the same time, it 
must be confessed, the Muiucipal Commissioners showed 
throughout the business a lamentable want of judgpent and 
consideiation 

Seeing how dangerous a step it is to meddle with a temple, 
for however excellent a puiposc, they ought, at whatever cost, 
to have avoided selecting a site occupied by such an ediHce 
It IS true, they acted on what was veiy likely a coirect belief, 
that the idol was of the moveable class But idols which 
are moveable for those in charge of them, are apt to become 
tigidly fixed when any attempt is made ab extero to have them 
moved Though, too, it is tiue that, when the not occurred, 
the question had been re-opened by the Municipality, and 
no final decision had been come to, it should be icmembered 
that m the meantime, they, or their suboidinatcs, by inteifering 
with the approaches to the temple and removing the steps, 
had unfortunately acted in a way eminently calculated to 
irritate the people 

The fact is, the system of local Self-Government, so called, 
and the additional taxation by which it is commonly ac¬ 
companied, IS extremely unpopular with the mass of the po¬ 
pulation , and widespread antipathy to the institution and 
its woiks, had probably a good deal to do with the formidable 
dimensions assumed by the disturbance 

The spirit of opposition to authority is contagious, and it 
seems not improbable that the emeute at Benares had some¬ 
thing tu do with the veiy sciious not which occuircd on the i6th 
ultimo at Sham Bazar in Calcutta, and which arose fiom a 
similar cause, vts^ the threatened demolition of a place of 
worship, though under widely diffcicnt ciicumstances In this 
case the religious clement was much moic obviously of a 
factitious character than in that of the Bcnaics not The build¬ 
ing which foimed the uurrtma causa^ a Muhammadan mosque, 
being a recent structure of the most ti umpery kind, partaking 
rather of the character of a private piayer-house, elected by 
the tenant of the land for his own convenience, than of a public 
place of worship 

The occasion of the contemplated removal of this hut, which 
had probably been invested with its leligioiis chaiacter with an 
eye to founding a claim to a riuht of permanent ocqijpancy, 
was also of a private, and not a public character, the pioprietor 
of the land, who had rccentl/purchased it, seeking to oust the 
tdh9ht who had erected the so-called mosque, and having 
obtai004 a decree of the Civil Court for the purpose, 

Xn another noteworthy respect^ the case differed fiom that at 
i^nares, no overt steps having been taken by the deefee-holder 
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to get possession of the mosque or even to hinder access to it 
The armed mob that assembled, apparently did so m anticipa¬ 
tion of an attempt being made to execute the dectee, or pos¬ 
sibly under some misappiehen^on as to what was intended 
From their numbers, it is evident that they reckoned on having 
the police to contend against, and were determined to be equal 
to the occasion , and it is significarft that it was the mob who, 
on the approach of the police, assumed the offensive 

Probably only an inhnitcsimal fiaction of those who look 
part in the affaii had any leal inteicst, even of a sentimental 
kind, in the subject of the dispute , and the fact that one or 
two firebi ands were able to get together an armed mob of some 
two thousand men to do their bidding, and defy the constituted 
authorities, possesses, undei these cii cum stances, a most serious 
signiHcancc 

The teinble tragedy, which has vciy leasonably thiown the 
entile Paisce community of Bombay into a ferment of hoiii- 
fied excitement, is too completely shioudcd ni mystery to sug¬ 
gest a moial The theories of muidei and suicide seem almost 
equallv beset with difficulties The theory put forwaid by the 
Parsees, and endorsed by the Coionci’s jury, will haidly com¬ 
mend Itself to unbiased people It seems moic piobable that, 
if muidei was committed, it was planned bcfoiehand and due 
to jealousy The epithet said to have been shouted after the 
poor girls, on then way to the towei, by Manackjee Aslajee, 
would seem distinctlj suggestive of hostility 

The ptoccedmgs of Paihainent during the past three months 
have been unusually devoid of intciest The fair piospeet 
with which the Goveinment entered upon the business of 
the Session has been miserably blighted, no one exactly knows 
why, unlc:»s that a piofound Icthaigy has t iken possession of 
the Conservative Party Though the Oppo-sition in the House 
of Commons has been altogether contemptible, the obstruc¬ 
tionists have been allowed to have very much their own way, 
and the House, since the Eastci recess, has been almost entiiely 
occupied m plodding thiough the clauses of the Irish Lahd Bill, 
which has only just been passed, though, with a moderate dis¬ 
play of vigour, it might have been disposed of in a foitnight 

The Budget, which was introduced by Mr, Goschen on the 
33rd April, was a .remaikably tame pioduction The year 
1890-91 closed with a suiplus of 756,000, in the place of an 
estimatad surplus of ^^233,000 Tlie estimates for the current 
year showed an anticipated surplus of :^i,990,000, of which 
;^^l,ooo,ooo is to be devoted to free education, £'500,000 to 
barracks, and £400,000 to the withdrawal of light gold from 
circulation. 
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Qp Che loth April, Sir Joseph Pease wAs allowed td snatch 
a ridiculous vote m favour of a Resolution condemning the 
system by which the Indian dpium revenue is raised, and 
urging the Government of India to cease granting licences 
for the cultivation of the poppy, and to arrest the transit of 
Malwa opium through British territory The motion was > 
carried by a majority of i6o to 130, but was subsequently rqn* '■ 
dered abortive by Sir Joseph Pease consenting to the intioduc- 
tion, by way of a iider, of a Resolution in favour of England 
making good the lesulting loss of revenue, on which it proved 
impossible, owing to the operation ofAhe midnight rule, to take 
the sense of the House. 

There have been an unusually large number of bye-elections 
during the Quarter, which, on the whole, have gone Very Tiadly 
for the Government 

A considerable sensation, and a great deal of very astonish¬ 
ing and unreasonable dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
decision of the High Court of Appeal in what is called the 
Clitheroe case, in which the Lord Chief Justice and two other 
judges held, that a husband cannot legally imprison his wife in 
order to compel her to cohabit with him, even though he may 
have obtained a decree of restitution of conjugal rights The 
judgment, however, has had the effect of setting the intoler¬ 
ably anomalous state of the English Marriage and Divorce 
laws m a painfully glaring light 

In foreign affairs, the most important event is the conclusion 
of the long deferred Convention between LngUnd and Portugal 
regarding their African territories 
The obituary of the Quarter includes the names of Earl 
Granville, Von Moltke , Sir Madhava Rao, Art hbishop Magee, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia , Barry Sullivan, the actor , 
Edwin Long, the painter, Gaspare Goinsio, the eminent S»ns- 
kritist, Thomas Hare , Mdme. Blavatsky, and J T Barnum, 
the celebrated showman. 

i 6 th June 1891, J W. F 
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Records of the Geological Survey of India* Vol XXIV, Part 
I, 1891. 

T he February number of the Geological Survey’s Records 
contains Dr King’s Annual Report for 1S90. Coal xs the 
staple of the discourse, Dr King’s interest in the exploitation 
of gold-fields having been apparently extra departmental Mr. 
Foote was engaged with possible Tom Tiddler’s grounds in the 
Madras Presidency, but the Report tells us very little about 
his work, and that little is of the nature of dry bones Mr 
Foote’s forthcoming memoir on the Bellary distiict has 
probably occupied much of his time In it we are promised 
description, in detail, of sundry " occurrences ” geologic 
Geologic experiment and judgment thereon are not always 
infallible During the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, a scam of coal was Struck in the foundations of a 
bridge over the Ib river, which was not thought much of 
dcpartmentally, and was considered of too inferior a quality to 
encourage further exploitation Mr Foote writes — 


** The Ib bridge find was, however, followed by the digging of a 
small pit, whence a repotted trial of the coal gave such favourable 
results, that aningements weie made for me to visit once more this 
field, in which I had myself failed to stuke any sufficiently promising 
seams This small pit furnished continuous samples of 8 feet of 
apparently uniformly good coil, on which 1 advised a system of 
boring should any of these samples be favouiable, but, after all, 
even this coal was found to be not of much better quality than that 
already known in the field Still, its uniformity and thickness are in 
Its favour and, aboVe all, it was cei Uinly better than the coal then 
being used on the railway from the Warora colliery ” 

In view of the demand for coal, fresh research has been en¬ 
tered on in the Daltongunj field Trial borings for coal in the 
Hura field of the Rajmahal tract near Semra have been aban¬ 
doned, Dr King being reluctantly of opinion that there would 
be no gain in prosecuting any further search in this part of the 
country Here are some of Mr Oldham’s remarks about 
“ striking oil ” in the Bolan — 


** During his examination of the Bolan pass in February and March, 
Mr Oldham was led to make the following remarks on the oil 
locality near Rirta —' At the foot of the hills west of the dfik 
bungalow, there are extensive* deposits of travertine which have evi'* 
dently been deposited by hot sulphurous springs, which have now 
ceased to flow, though warm gas still oozes up through the travejtme, 
and can be recognized by its smell It is difficult to say why these 
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^springs issued there $ no certain indications of a fault can be founds 
And one of the springs issued formerly from the hillside, 250 feet above 
the top of the talus mn at its base They occur along the outcrop of 
the baud of sandy limestones and calcareous sandstones with 
de/emiufe-bearing shales at tbeir base 

* These travertine deposits ate impregnated to a marked degree by 
petroleum, and on the strength of these surface indications a bore^hole 
wus sunk in the spring of 1889 It penetrated the belemmte shales , 
and at 360 feet a copious spting of hot sulphurous water was struck, 
and a small amount of oil obtained The derrick was shifted, but no 
second boring was put down 

' In view of the importance of discovering petroleum in workable 
quantity near the line of railway, it 1$ important to discuss the pro 
babhty of its $0 occurring near Kirta A careful examination of the 
outcrops has convinced me that the petroleum which impregn-ites the 
travertine and surface soil was not derived from any rock now exposed 
at the outcrop, but was brought up from below with the hot water of 
the springs” Further, from the occurrence of an abundant supply of 
hot sulphurous water, which when released by the bore hole, dowed 
freely at the surface, it would seem th^t these springs hive ce'tsed to 
flow owing to their channels having been blocked up by a deposit of 
travertine If this conclusion be correct, my boring sunk along the 
hue of these old springs would be lik.ly to be troubled with hot acid 
water, which would rapidly corrode the casing of the bore hole''' 


Prvg^ess Report on ArbortculUtre tn the Punjab^ for the three 
years 1887-88 to 1889 90 

T his is one of the next Triennial Reports From which it 
appears that, at the close of the yeai 1889 90, 6,124 ni»Jes 
of road and canal avenue had been planted with trees by Dis¬ 
trict Municipal Boaids Duiing the same period, P W D 
Canal and Road officers added 476 miles more The total 
area of groves and plantations amounts now to 21,378 miles 
The area appropriated foi nurseries is 288 acres m districts, 
48 acres on canals, and 18 acres on provincial roads 

Punjab agriculturists natuially enough fail to appreciate the 
beauties of having road-sidc trees close enough to their fields 
to kill wfth shade two three lu^^eeA^ngths of crop According¬ 
ly, we find m this Report, lamentation over destruction of full- 
grown trees m the Rawal Pindi District Here is an extract 
from tlie Resolution accompanying the Report which is note¬ 
worthy fiom more than one point of regard — 

** The desirability of enlisting the sympathies of the people in favour 
hf« arboncuUural operations should not be lost sight of by District 
Officers In MooUan the Deputy Commissioner speaks of an pld 
custom, now in foice in one tahsfl only, of getting the zamfndArs 1:0 
water road-sidfe trees near their wells, receiving ^payment at a fixed 
** rAtp for each tree alive at the end of the season This plan is 
’ , mentioned in the Arboiicultnre ^anpal and is recommended for adop- 
|ien where" possible, as being much less expensive than watering by 
^ attention of the Commissioner of Derant is 
' utviiM pe remarks m the Bannu Distnct Report regarding the 
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appropriation by certain ‘influential per^ns’ of water allowed at 
settlement for arboncultural purposes. Sdme of the pet sons referred 
to are members of the District Boardf which body is said to take no 
interest in arboriculture Tree growing on road sides in this district 
also meets with opposition from the adioining Zamindars. and in fact 
the position of affairs is anything but promising The Lieutenant- 
Governor fails to see why this state of things should be accepted as 
inevitable^ especially as it would appear that arboriculture was in this 
distiict at one time cained on with success 

It IS further written dpropos of another side of the subject ^ 

** Taking the Punjab as a wbolcy arboriculture must be regarded as 
an object upon which expenditure is to be incurred, and not as a 
source of revenue The Lieutenant Governor, theiefore, agrees with 
the Conservator that thp Commissioner of Delhi Is wrong in depre- 
citing expenditure upon road side avenues on the giound that they 
do not pay financially, but theie is of course much to be said for hts 
argument, that money can be more profitably spent iti many districts 
m making groves and plantations which will pay financially and also 
improve the fuel and fodder supply of the country Colonel Grey 
takes much interest in the affore-statton of Rakhs, Btrs and waste 
lauds, and under his guidance an interesting experiment is bein|[ 
conducted in one of the Hansi Birs by a native gentleman of Hansi 
Moreovei, in the mote favoured districts of the Province, avenues do 
pay fiom a comnercial point of \iew An instance m the Delhi 
Division Itself is the Umballa District, which during the triennial 
peiiod under review yielded a sutplus of income over expenditure 
amounting to Rs 1,264, the total income being Rs 10,587, la 
Sialkut the income from the sale of road side trees and loppings 
amounted in the thtee 5 ears to Rs 37 478 as against an expenditure 
of Rs '’1,266 In the older Canal Divisions, as might be expected, a 
very handsome profit is deiived fiom the sale of timber and fuel, and 
on the recently constiucted canals it is only a question of time foe 
arboncultural opeiations to prove a fan financial success In the 
drier districts of the Province tree growing can of course never be 
expected to yield a profit In the case of these, what is to be looked 
for IS that the results should in some dcgiee be proportionate to the 
expenditure incuncd 


Report on Public Instruction tn the Madras Presidency for 
1889-90 Mcadias Office of Superintendent, Government 
Press 

T his is a voluminous repoit, too voluminous for luci¬ 
dity, and somewhat too rosy-hued, though it may be 
granted that it is on the whole a recoid of steady progress and 
substantial gams to the educational cause It telU us that, 
during the last decade, while the number of all pupils taken 
together has increased by 577 per cent, the corresponding 
figure m the case of girls is no less than 142 per cent That 
we take to be the most salient and interesting fact recorded in 
the Report As to girls’ school^, there was an mdrease last year 
over 1888-89 of from 891 to 921, and the total number of j;Irls 
under instruction rose *from ^,873 to 7S,344> an advance of 
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12*1 per cent against 66 per cent in the pevious year. 
During the last de(fade Native Christian (girl) pupils have 
increased sixfold, Mahomedan and Hindu threefold, and 
** others, ” including Pariahs, fourteenfold , a’propos of this 
subject, Mrs Brander writes — 

* ‘Ten years ago there were seven High departments with 51 pupils 
Now tbeie are 17 with 102 pupils Then all the High departments were 
for Eurasians and Europeans Now 3 are foi Hindus and 5 for Native 
Christians In 188081, theie were 17 Middle departments with 325 
pupils Now there are 58 with 727 pupils Then, with the exception 
of 2 for Native Christians and one for Hindus, all the 17 Middle 
departments weie for Europeans Now 21 ate for Native Christians, 
11 ite for Hindus, and 2 are for Mahomedans It will be seen that the 
number of High departments has multiplied more than foui fold, (this 
should be twofold), and the number of pupils in them more than three 
fold Bpth high and middle education has been extended to Native 
Christians and Hindus and the latter even to M ibomedans * Consider¬ 
ing the impediments that lie in the way of the higher education of 
women, the progtess above recorded must be considered sati factory. 
Out of 43 563 gills, 178 were in the High, and 2,113 in the Midale de- 
pirtments, against 144 and 1,978, respective!}, in the ptcvious yeir, the 
increase in the former being 1 5 and that in the latter 6 per district 
The improvement m the attendance of the High school classes is es- 

f iecially encouraging Nearl> 80 per cent , however, of those reading 
n the Middle depaitments wcie Eurasians or Europeans and Native 
Christians The Hindu and Mahomedan communities have not yet 
shown any general and strong desire for the education of their girls, 
even in the primaiy standards, and the time is piob bly remote when 
any decided step mil be taken by them in the direction of secondary 
education The establishment, and, what is inoie impoitant, the 
successful working of Home education classes may, bv creating a 
thnst for knowledge among the women of the household help to bting 
about a change in the attitude of Hindu and M ihomedan patents 
with regard to the higher education of their daughters *’ 

The girls ha\e not so fai distinguished thcmscKes in Exami¬ 
nations, but that IS nt't to be wondered at, aifordance to them 
of opportunities for higher education cannot be said to have 
passed out of the expeiiinental stage yet 

Another hopeful part of the Report is tliat dealing with 
Mahomedan education, though decline in the caic of secondary 
schcols is regretted But the figures for | rimary public insti¬ 
tutions are good, and the number of pupils studying in prnate 
institutions last year was more than Ihicc times gicater than 
It was thice years ago i hough tlie Repoil docs not say so, the 
short attendance at sccondaij^ schools is a result probably of 
hard times, and the ever-incrcasing and broadening pressure of 
competition, necessitating educationally ptfcmaturc starts in 
life Physical education is said to have taken ahold on student 
inclination which will lead to its Speedy development An 
fiicreasG is noted in the number of degrees confeircd m the 
Artrand Engmeering Faculties. 
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The latter fact seems to us matter for congratulation The 
utilitarian side of education is the side tiiat has hitherto been 
weakest in our schools and colleges, the side most likely to 
lead up to a strengthening of intellectual backbone, of which 
the Indian chaiactei stands much in need 

We are told that — • 

“ Very satisfactoiy work was done by the Art class attached to the 
Kumbaiednam College The attei diuce rose fiom 72 to iSi, of whom 
only 24 were College students The irtisin community contributed 
53 pupils, while the Town and Native High Schools and the Govern¬ 
ment Girls School sent 43, 26 and 35 pupils, respectively For the 
Drawing branch of the Miadle School examin'ition, 24 went up, of 
whom 14 passed Seven of those who went up ind 14 of those who 
passed weie College stildents, the rest belonged to the artisan class. 
Two'll tisan students also passed the higher examination in Di awing, 
one of them, M K Ky Mukkanasari, being a mejnber of the local 
Municipal Council He joined the class as a regular student, and 
appeared tor, nu I passed, the public examination chicflv for the 
puipose of setting an example to the members of lus communitj * 

In the schools of agriculture pupils are reported to have 
made fair pi ogress , and piactical instruction received increased 
attention 

On the unrosy side, it appears from a Secretariat Resolution 
published with the Report, that the inclusion of statistics relat¬ 
ing to private institutions—many of them petty village schools 
of a very elementary type and no real avail—vitiates the de 
partinental song of tiiumph over the geneial advance of the 
educational cause along the line Then, with regatd to Univer¬ 
sity Examinations, although the Government does not attach 
much impottancc to slight decline in the number of candidates 
presenting themselves, it does consider a maiked deterioration 
in the results of the examinations a serious matter And the 
Government finds it difficult to believe thit the candidates 
themselves aie altogether responsible fora deteiioiation 111 re¬ 
sults which has made itself appaieut in all classes of institu¬ 
tions if not due to capnciousness in examination, it must indi¬ 
cate deterioration in teaching Again, mention is made of 
the insufficancy of the standaid of general education required 
of students in the Medical College preparing for the L M S 
degree Here is another extract from the Resolution — 

" Ihe unprec dentedlj low piopoition of successful candidates in the 
F A eximinition i!> the icsult of the failure of a veiy 1 itge number 
of candidates in mathematics, and the Diiector, it is observed, ascribes 
this last fact to. a general deterioration in the teaching of this import¬ 
ant subject In certain individual cases, however, the results of the 
examinations Speak by 11^ means well for the instiuction afforded , 
thus more than 50 per cent of the candidates appearing for the B A 
degree from the Presidency Qbllege failed in mathematics, and out 
of 60 candidates sent uj> from the Rajahmundry College for the*F, A. 
examination, no fewer than 53 were unsuccessful m the same subject, 
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etren alloirinf that the mathematical papers were unasuaJly difliculL 
these figures can hafdly be regatded as creditable to the institutions 
concerned, and an imotoveraent in the muhematical teaching stafiT 
of the Rajahmundty College seems to be c tiled for '* 

The results of Middle School Examinations are pionounced 
** by no means good '* Deteriotation of mathematical teaching 
IS noticed in connection with schools sending pupils to the 
Middle School Examination The teaching staff of the 
Normal Schools generally is adjudged much below what it 
should be in educational attainments One more quotation, 
and we have done — 

" It IS to be feared that technical classes are too often opened without 
due consideration and without proper provision for efficient instruction, 
and that the efiect of this and of the want of any real interest on the 

{ lait of those mamgtng them, is, thit ifter a brief existence, they 
anguish The sudden increase of such classes cannot therefore as 
yet be safelv viewed as correctly gauging the giowth in the demand 
for technical instruction, and it is not likely that these classes will 
advance Iapidly for some time to come, inasmuch as the Government 
has now distinctly laid down that the expenditure of local bodies 
should be concentiated on general pnmitv education The number 
of teachers in mdii'strial schools who hold no certihcites is very large, 
but this IS natural in view of the recent intiodiution of technicd 
education, and no considerable immediate iinpioveinent m this direc* 
tion can be looked for ’* 


Report on the Admtmstratton of the Madras Prestdency during 
the year 1889-90 Madias Office of Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Press 


T he last year of Lord Conncmaia*s tenure of office in 
Madras was high-politically uneventful In the matter 
of piactical politics his Lordship set a shining example to high 
officialdom at laige, by leaving Ootacamund in the hottest of 
the hot weather to personally inspect famine-afflicted tracts in 
Ganjani and other distiesscd parts of the countiy, and to 
inaugurate Relief measures Lord Conncmaia did a deal of 
difficult touring and seeing things with his own eyes in the course 
of his governorship And he had eyes that could see, and were 
determined to see, and a great deal of sturdy common-sense, 
to boot—a useful gubernatorial faculty that was conspicuously 
lacking m his much cleverer and much less successful pre¬ 
decessor 


" Revenue settlement operations were in progress during 1889- 
90 in the districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Vizagapatam, 
Madura, Tanjore, South Arcot and Malabar. .The total area 
classified was 1,584 square miles Settlement rates were in- 
trodEeed into three taluks of Vmgapatam, into the remainder 
of tWTindivanam taluk and part of thf Tiruvanimalai taluk 
^ South Arcot, as well as into the Ochteilony Valley, 
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N/lgifis, The total expenditure was Rs 3,12,016, and the total 
cost of tlie Department up to the close of the year 
Rs 92,88,667 The net increase of revenue due to settlement 
operations amounts to over 31)^ lakhs, or a return of 3425 
per cent, on the outlay and of 112 per cent on the total 
outlay incurred by the Survey and Settlement departments 
toge;,ther 

“Survey proceeded, during the year, in 12 districts, 
Kibtna, Bellary, Anantapui, Nelloie, Kurnool, Coimbatore 
Salem, Malabar, South Canara Tanjorc, Tiichinopoly and 
Madura The total area of the Madras Presidency is estimat¬ 
ed at 141,162 square tpiles, of which the cadastial survey 
of 62,924 square miles and the topographical survey of 
56,349 square miles had been completed on the 31st March 
1890” 

Four Acts were passed by the local Legislative Council 
during the official year under review Act II of 1889 amends 
the Madras Jails Act of 1869, by confeiring on Jail warders 
the same powers of arrest with regard to non-cognizable 
offences as were previously held by police officers under section 
57 of the Ciiminal Proceduie Code, 1882 Act III provides 
for prevention and contiol of petty nuisances outside the 
town of Madras. Act IV consolidates the Salt Revenue Law. 
Act I of 1890 makes piovision for levy of duties on tobacco 
brought into the city The proportion of police to the whole 
population WAS i to 1,620—in towns i to619,—and in uual parts 
I to I 792 

The general pioportion of police to area was i to 67 square 
miles, and the average cost of a policeman Rs 172^ We 
arc reminded tliat the police concerned in the alleged torture 
case at Kumbakonum were honourably acquitted The pio- 
poftion of men in the force able to read and wiite was 76 9 

“ There were 12,282 deaths from violent and unnatural causes, 
11,934 being the number in 1888 the mciease was mainly 
under the head of ‘accidental deaths’ 9,887 fires were 
reported, causing the loss of 143 lives and an abnoimal loss 
of property valued at nearly 31 lakhs, of which nearly 13 
lakhs were destroyed by the great fire at Cochin in January 
1889 The number of known depredators, suspects and 
wandering gangs registcied was 43,165 against 47,686 in 1888 
and 65,663 in 1887 The number of old offenders sentenced 
to enhanced pilmshment was 1,521, 110,716 cognizable 
offences under the Penal Code and special and local laws were 
dftalt with, being an increase of nearly 3,500 cases as compared 
with the previous year 69*3 jfer cent were prosecuted to con¬ 
viction. More than €65,000 persons were arrested, and 58*3 
per cen^, were convicted—a slight improvement on the figures 
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for 1888 Of I 4 }i Jlakhs of property lost, a little more than 
3 lakhs was recovered Madras City exhibited the best results 
in all respects, followed closely by Jeypore Detective results 
under special and loc il laws were, as usual, satisfactory, and 
showed a slight improvement There were 350 murdeis report¬ 
ed against 381 in 1888 , of these, 98 or 28 per cent were 
detected, the muidereis committing suicide in 58 cases There 
was slight decrease of 12 cases m the number of dacoities 
314 cases of lobbery were recorded against 301 in 1888, 
of these, 125 or 398 were detected against 38 2 in the pre¬ 
ceding year Propcity lost by these offences was neatly the 
same as last year, but the amount recovered was not so 
satisfactoiy The number of house-bieakings reported was 
7,298 against 6,534 in 1888 The total number of grave cases 
against property was 7,811 against 7,046 in the previous year, 
the percentage of detection remaining at 31 per cent The 
met ease was chiefly due to scarcity in the Southei n districts 
in the latter part of the year, and to giain riots in some places 
2,414 cattle thefts were registered against 2,274 in the preced¬ 
ing year, detection of these inipioved slightly Ordinaiy 
thefts numbered 13,781 against 13,667 in 1888 Detection, 
however, rose fiom 39 per cent to 41 3 In Ganjam, 319 thefts 
were directly attiibutable to the famine The number of 
cattle poisoning cases was 52 against 48 in 1SS8 , half of these 
were detected 4,521 cases were referred by magistrates to the 
police foi inquiry and 15,260 by the police to magistrates for 
orders against 5,044 and 14,224, respectively, in 1888 Out of 
75.958 cases piosecuted by the police, 4,112 or 5 4 per cent 
were found false after trial 7 persons were convicted of in¬ 
fanticide, of whom 2 were sentenced to death ” 

Exercising criminal juiisdiction in the mofussi! there were 
"7,135 Village Magistiates’, 168 Third-class Magistrates', 455 
Second-class Magistrates' and 129 Fiist-class Magistrates' 
Courts with 20 Courts of Session, and at the Presidency Town 
2 Presidency Magistrates’, I Police Commissioner's and the 
High Couit The increase of crime, which began in 1887, 
continued during the year under report, the total number of 
offences returned as true being 212,365 against 206793 m i888 
Under the Penal Code, however, it was very slight, the bulk 
of the advance being due to special and local laws False 
cases weie most abundant in Tanjore, Malabar and Cuddapah, 
Of the 706 offences affecting life, 251 were 'cases of murder. 
The Nflgtris alone was fiee from dacoity The •ratio of grave 
crimes to population was i to 1,636, the districts m which the 
ratio stood the highest being Madras, Vizagapatam Agency, 
and the Kilgiris. The total number of persons under trial was 
371,240 as compared with 363481 m iSSS, these figures m* 
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cJudmg 79 and 136 European British subjects respectively. 
The percentage of convictions under the Penal Code and 
under Special and Local Laws was 214 and 79 5 respectively 
The total number of original cases before the Couits was 
216,480, of which 38,383 weie contributed by the Presidency 
Town The total number of appeals preferied was 6,558 
Kegular Magistrates’ Courts m the mofussil disposed of 
165952 cases affecting 320,252 persons, the percentage of 
persons convicted being 369 against 362 in 1888 The 
average fine was Rs 46 per head as against Rs 4 in the pre¬ 
vious year The number pf appeals instituted in tliese Courts 
was 5 265 against 5,070 in 1888 Sessions Courts disposed of 
998 original cases, affecting 2,562 persons, the jjercentage of 
convictions being 448 against 416 in the pieceding year 
1 hey also dealt with 700 appeals against 614 in 1888 The 
percentage of sentences of Magistrates confirmed by Sessions 
Courts was 65 3, the flight Court confirming 586 pet cent of 
the Sessions Courts’ sentences The numbei of cases insti¬ 
tuted before Presidency Magistrates diminished ftom 40,860 
to 38,350, of these, only 2 weie left pending the peicentage 
of convictions being 80 4 The number of cases disposed of 
at the Hight Court Sessions was 33 and the percentage of 
convictions rose to 69 8 19 cases in which Sessions Judges 

disagreed with the verdict of juries, weie refeired to the High 
Court, as also 60 cases of sentences to capital punishment for 
confirmation Of the 78 persons concerned m the latter, 
52 were convicted, 37 sentences being confirmed The number 
of appeals instituted in the High Court was 590 against 620 
in 1888, and the number disposed of 484 ag iinst 521 The 
High Couit also disposed of 625 revision casts, and perused 
2,035 calendais during the >ear” 

With reference to Jails, we note that there were 49 escapes 
against 33 in 1888 There were 1,173 Burmese convicts. No 
prisoners were employed on unremunctative labour There 
was diminution in the number of Jail offences and punish¬ 
ments, and 230 prisoners are said to have ** benefited ” by Jail 
education~it is not explained in what way. The average 
death-rate in all Jails was 38 53 per mille 

The Registration Department results of the year were the 
best hitherto attained, the number of registrations having risen 
to 727,395 over fhe results of 1888-89, or by 59 per cent 
Most of the wills registered were those of Hindus. The 
average fee was Rs 1-2-9 

Bubble companies find the aif in the Southern Presfdency con¬ 
genial — • 

*' There were 296 joint-stock companies in existence at the 
dose of the year 1888 89 Of these, 30 had no capital divid- 
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td into shares, while the rest were working With an aggregate 
nominal capital of Rs 3,^2,80,720 During the year 60 com¬ 
panies were wound up, 50 having a nominal capital of 
^ 30.87,557 and the icst none ^ 21 companies incteased their 
capital during the year by Rs 13,57,334, none of them 
reduced it 27 new companies weie registered, 24 of these 
possessed an aggregate nominal and paid-up capital of 
Rs 31,71,857 and Rs 11,42101, respectively, the remaining 3 
having no capital The net lesult at the close of the year 
1889-90 was a total of 2^3 companies at woik *’ 

Some definition of the meaning to he attat^hed to the word 
”work” would seem to be desirable heie 
The stri^th of the British Army was 13,006 men, of the Native 
Army 28,306 ‘ “ A new Volunteer Rcseive Corps was formed in 
the Kistna district Vizianagiam was substituted for Bcrhampoie 
as a regimental station for Madias Infantry About 400 men of 
the Pioneers were employed on the Peiiyar project Field 
operations were conducted in the Chin I-.ushai country by 2 
companies of the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, 50 men 
of the Burma Sappcis and Mineis, 300 men of the Chcshiie 
Regiment, 400 men of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 
the 2nd Madias Infantry, the whole force being under the 
command of Bngadier-General W P Symonds A number 
of smaller expeditions weie also undet taken by Madras tfoops 
The general health of the British troops was rot so good as 
in the previous yeai Tlie death-rate rose by 3 91 per mille, 
and the average daily sick-iate, the invaliding-rate, and the 
admission-rate all showed a consideiablc inctease There were 
2,7 cases of chuleia amongst the men The most unhealthy 
station was Secundeiabad, where enteric fever was especially 
prevalent The health of the Native army was also bad, the 
death-rate using by 391 per mille, and tlie admission rale by 
6639 The invaliding-iate, however, fell nearly onti-half As 
ususi the Burmese distiicrs were the most unhealthy Owing 
to the lepeal of the Contagious Disease Act, the lock 
hospitals were practically empty, and those at Wellington and 
Cannanore wetc closed dining the year” 

Trade statistics for the port of Madras show increase in 
the number and tonnage of vessels, and in respect of all 
other poits a large decrease in the number, and a slight decrease 
in tonnage and dues, the decrease being almost entirely confined 
to native craft The total value for jthe Presidency excluding 
treasure and transactions on account of Government, amounted 
to 27 Ofores and 1634 lakhs, against 25 ciores and 14^ lakhs 
in th^receding year This advance (nearly 202 lakhs) was 
made hr of increases of nearly xio lakhs under exports, and 
Oeerly 9s tiitder imports / 
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*' The total value of the external trade, f ^, the trade with 
foreign countries, with Indian Ports not Biitish, and with 
Britibh Poits in othei Piesidencies, amounted to over 23 crores 
and 70 lakhs, an advance of 159^ lakhs, as compaied with 
1888 89 Expoits contributed* 14 crores and 38 lakhs, or 6067 
per cent of the total value of this trade Compaied with 
1888-89, the expoits increased by 90j^ lakhs or 6 73 per cent, 
and the imports by neatly 69 lakhs or 799 per cent 
The incicase in expoits was mainly with the United Kingdom, 
Prance and Ceylon, and in iinpoits with the United Kingdom, 
The expoits of Indian jpioduce and manufactuies incieased 
by ovei 91 lakhs or 685 pei cent, while those of foieign mer¬ 
chandise decreased by nearly i lakh or 64 pei cent TLhe 
mote important expoits of Indian articles, le those the 
annual value of which exceeded 50 lakhs, weie law cotton, 
hides and skins, coffee, indigo, seeds, gram and pulse, sugar, 
spices and oils, which together contiibuted neaily 81 per cent 
of the total expoits of Indian ptoduce 

The total value of the coasting trade amounted to over 6 crores 
and 2 lakhs, neaily 4 lakhs moic than in the picvious yeai 

People who adiniie white elephants will be glad to hear 
that Sii Alexander Rendel, K C I E , after caicful investigation 
of the Madias Harboui Woiks, expicssed appioval of the 
plans and anangements adopted As to otliei Public Woiks, 
It IS written that the Bangaloie ard Ootacamund water- 
supply schemes were ‘ investigated'* Fuithermoie ‘the 
aitesian boiing m the Koitalajdr valley was abandoned, 
and opciations recommenced at Tuticoun The Aisenal 
workshops building at Bellary turned out a failuie as 
also the Gopilpur piei, both of which woiks were abandoned 
The brick-woik of the hist and second fioois of the new Law 
Couits, Madras, was completed during the year, together with 
all the out-buildings flic famine lelief works 111 the Ganjam 
district set on foot in the previous year were continued as 
such till Novembei 1889, when the ptessute of Famine ceased 
The Rushikulya pioject was then continued as an ordinaiy 
protective woik and the Boppayapuram gedda, which had 
been nearly finished, was oideied to be completed by the 
Public Works Department The Gaiijam-Gopdlpur canal, on 
which about Rs i,3o,cx)o had been spent, was not considered 
worth completing, hs the expenditmc to be incuiied would be 
heavy, and the w»oik itself tunning paiallel with the proposed 
East Coast Railway woufd be of no special advantage A 
Militdiy Woiks Depaitmcnt \^as constituted duiing the year, 
and the Public Works m the stations of Madras, PoonaiH&lee, 
Vellore Foit, Wellington, Bangalore and Bellary placed under 
Its control/’ 
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Fnblfe Works do not appear to be Madras's strong point 
Even the actively restless Duke of Buckingham never got much 
beiyond driving a locomotive with his own august hands The 
period of sanction accoided by the Secretary of State to the 
Fenydr project having expired, the Govcinment of India had 
to be begged, in February 1890, to extend tiie sanction for a 
further period of five years Work on the Giinjam-GopilpiSr 
tidal canal started in January 1889. was stopped at the end of 
November, tlie advantages to be gained from completing it not 
being deemed commcnsuiate with its ptubablc cost 

Working expenses in the Buckingham canal amounted to 
Rs. 76,172 moie than its receipts 

No extensions were made in the Madras or South Indian 
Railways, and'no progress was made with the Nilgiri Railway 
On the Madras Railway there was a development of goods 
traffic, resulting in a net piofit of per cent on outlay 
Therd was an increase of 7 28 per cent tn passenger traffic. 

“ The total capital expenditure on the Bezvdda Extension 
Railway up to 31st March 1890, was Rs 13,62,985, being at 
the rate of Rs 64,904 per mile, and the net profits for the 
official year under review weie Rs 1^,167, being at the rate 
of III per ednt, on the outlay This line was opened for 
traffic on the loth February 1889 and is worked by His High> 
ness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway Company as part 
of their system,” 

Post Offices continue to flourish and multiply 392 miles 
of telegraph lines were constructed, bringing the total mileage 
up to 5,291 miles, 

About Local Self-Government and the conduct of Muni¬ 
cipal aifaiis very little is said the matter seems to have been 
slurred over Is that because of the unsuccessfulness of the 
fad? 

On the subject of education m the Southein Presidency, vfc 
have commented on another page 
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The Untied Sei-vtce Maqaame A Monthly Review of alt 
Questions affecting National Interests Match 1S91 

I N this issue Lotd Wolscley discourses on The Study of War, 
and theie arc two informing papers anent Australian 
intciests and habitudes But the interest of the number centres 
vn a Get man Vuw of the Defence of Induit a translation fiom 
the Mtlitar Wochpiblatt by Captain E S May* R A Ihe 
essay concludes thus —• 

The result of a Russian descent on India is by no means so ceitaiii 
as ill those who wi-.h to treat with Lotd Salisbury pretend Ihey 
examine the teiritoiy lying between Russia and England on a mwo 
drawn to n small scale, and* therefoie, deceive themselves as regards 
tiie infitnense dlst incci involved, and the atduous nature of the maiches 
which would hive tb be made Neithei, however, can the defeat of the 
Caar be picdicted with the ceitainty which chaiacterises the utterances 
of some ptophets of English invicibihty England must be on her 
guaid, in spite of all the intervening mountain ranges and extensive 
tiacts of oountry For she must remember that it is only for het that 
the struggle on the Indus will be one of life and death —a fight for 
one of the chief pill us of her position as one of the gieatest powers 
Ruissia, oh the contiarv, even it she wete defeated and lost every mm 
of her army of invasion, would meiel> be pohticaily where she wae 
before, and after ^soms >eais might 9gam advance with fiesh foices 
to the combat * 


The Critical Rc 'tew of Theological and Philosophical Literatui e 
Edited by Pruftssoi S D F Salmond, D D Edmbuigh 
T & T Clark, 38 George Street 

■f 7[ 7^ publishers for sending us the fiist 

V V two issues of this new Review Its theology is of the 
Evangelical type hue iieithei nariow nor sour , its views oil 
philosophy, although uiidogmatically eclectic, appeaf to be, to a 
gjeat extent, affiliated with modern German schools of thought 
and criticism , the odium theologicum has no place m its pages, 
its contiibutois—some of them cleiics, some of them laymen-— 
wiite like gentlemerr as well as like scholars All contributions 
are signed, and tha an ay of names they piesent is more than 
respectable In a picface *to the hist number the Editor 
writes — • 

The Magazine will nqt be the organ of any particular section ofii4he 
Evangelical Cburcb, but will be conducted in the interest of ail its 
branches. It will study the iraats of clergymeu and students of 
VOL. XCIllj ^ *S 
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fh^lojiy, but it will also address itself bo al!, whether lay or cl^cal, 
who give intelligent atteAtion to the religious questions of toe day ** 

# 7^0 Master of Univecsity College, 0 urham, contributes an 
anicle on Ddllinger's Letters From one of which, a reply to 
tne Papal Nnncio, dated I2th October i88y, the following ex¬ 
tract IS quoted — 

*' I know from a number of irreproachable witnesses, from statements 
which they have let fall, that the Council of the Vatican was ndt free, 
that the meiihs there used were menaces, uitlmidations, and seductions 
I know It from bishops, whose letters I hold, or who have told it to me 
by word of mouth The very Aichbishup of Munich who excommum 
cated me. came to me the day aftei his return from Rome, and told me 
certain details Which left in me noiloubt It is tme that all these 
prelates have made their submission, they all agreed to say, bv way of 
ekeuse, * We do not wish to mnke a schism ' falsa do not vasA to bt 
« member of a schtsfkaitcal ioae^ I am isolated'* 

Here is another noteworthy quotation from a critique on The 
JLtfe and Letters of t^te Rev Atmm Sedgwteh^ by J W Clark and 
Professor ^ughes.— 


* The position occupied by Sedgwick was in some respects unique, 
, He was a pioneer in science, yet a devout and conscientious cle*gvman, 
at a time i«hen teachers of Science and of Theology were too often in 
conflict a simple minded man, who enjoyed nothing mote than a romp 
with childien, while at the sime tune he was a successful couitier and 
an honoured friend of the Queen and Piince Albert 
*' In bis character were combined many contradictory traits He was 
patient in his geological investigation*, let fierce and unreasonable m 
controversy , broad in his syinpaihie<i, but nartow in his religious 
opinions ^ Uberai and large hearted in his sentiments, yet so conserva* 
t^ve in his beliefs m matteis of scientific reasoning, that he is usually 
to be found strongly opposing any n >vel results of deductive inquiry-r- 
witness his attitude towaids the views of Ag issiz and his foUoweis as 
to glacial action He was a man of athletic fnme, yet a valetudi* 
parian , a University Professor who never filled to do fif more than 
tlif speeided auties cf his tfilipa, and a Canon of Norwich, who waS 
equally conscientious in the discharge of his Cathedral functions ” 


Na 2 of the new Cnttcal Review opens with a discriminating 
analysis of the bent and scope of Cardinal Newman's mind, a 
questing out of the secret of his power over other men’s—and 
the most dissimilar men’s—pinds and affections la thu 
following passage Principal Fairbairn touches on a peq^harity 
in Newman’s career, whteh we have not seen pointed out in any 
of the books dealing with his life or any of the many obituary 
oofice%of him that have been published — ^ * 

** What is curious is that m spite of his changes and the invincible 
iiwie by which they were worke 1, his power* remained spedficijly 
nev^ became distinottv^y Roman While his influence 
Mtiide bis bwn communion was immense, inside it was but smatl, at 
* till witbm a few years of the end, and even then it was due less to 

*'* force thdU to his extrinsic idj|!lu*tation , the honouxuih^n done 

« act of homage to the honour m whi^h he waiibeluby 
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who wcte w^hout. tie was happy }n live home he hail ut ide (ot 
bimsell^ but he was so potent as to he jt real and eifertual piesened 
only in the home he had left The men with whoim he had reai 
aflSntti, and for whom he entertained true affection, were for the most 
pait the ftiends of hrs Anglican period, the men who had either ac 
companied him to Rome, or w]||6 only loved him the moie that they 
had lost him ” 

l^evicwing Golden Ptofessor Macalltster writes 

*' We have been accustomed npw to see the ffuetuitions of opinion m 
questions of comp'llative rrliuion ncrotding to the popularity of sohie 
dominant h>pothesis Time was when Btyant and hi>> school reduced 
^ ail legendary lore to the syniuolio reinenibi'ince of the Deluge and the 
Aik Then we had the unsa\out> school of Knuht 'in«i those who le¬ 
gal ded the central idea 111 *n)\tho]ogv IS the reproducii\e powerslu 
natore Then, when comparative myihologv bee ime allied to philo 
logy, we weie taught ihit the whple ciicle of die gods were but 
personifications of soUr phenomen-i ai ]4 now Mt Fearer has maae 
out quite as good a c ise foi his gieat vegetative niy^th* as any of his 
predecessora have done for theiis ” '* * 

The above extracts fiom the pa^es of the new Remew will, we 
take It, better than any commentaty of ours could, give rcadeis 
interested m the subiects |t ^eals with, an idea of the manner 
in which they aie ticated ^ 


Rulers of Indta The Eait of Mayo Edited by SiR WILLIAM 
Wilson Kuntlr, KCSI.CIE, MA,LLD, Oxfoid 
Clarendon Pi css, 1891 


A LIFE of Laid Mayo is one of the latest additions to the 
“ Ruleiiiof India’* senes 111 counsc of publication uiiider 


the quspices of the Oxford Clatendon Pi ess 

Sir W W Hunter is the large minded Viceroy’s biographer, 
and the yeais have brought to him no abatement or literary 
power or the faqjulty for condensation and gra‘«^ of salient 
points This life of Loid Mayo is a uoik admirably done it 
claims to pouitray a memotable stage in tho process by which 
these dominions, old and new, were welded together into the 
India ctf the Queen it was Loid Cannings business aftdr the 
Mutiny, Sii John Lawrence’s after him, out of the wreck of the 
East India Company’s rule, to gather together and 'consolidate 
a new and Imperial system of administration To Loid Mayo 
fell, tis his Biogiapher says, the more beneficent work of conti** 
iiatioQ * tlje task*a)f mfusing into the old sense of se|f-mtercat 
newMsentiments o( loyalty, and of awakening new conceptions 
of solidarity between the Eeudatory Chiefs and the Suzerain 
Power—a woik of conciliation.not confined to the Pniices, eiUce 
at embraced also the peoples of India, with whose disEbil^ds 
and dovaatroddenness Ldrd Mayo ’felt an inborii generous sym¬ 
pathy# Man cover, he had been deeply impressed, both m Ws 
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native Iietand and during a tour in Russia in 1845, by the poli¬ 
tical dangets niising out of such an excluded class as he found 
the Mal'omcdans, fhc ex lulmg class, then heglecled and de¬ 
generating iwfio effeminacy Conciliation, then, was one mam 
object he set before him to accomplish, and foi the task he had 
special gifts As Lord Dcib> said It was with him not a 
matter of calculation, but the lesult of nature” He was always 
one of the most amiable of men, and he was well beloved, in 
consequence, by all with whom he was brought into persona) 
contact 

It IS by hib foreign policy, and by his able control of Foreign 
Office affaiis at a ciitical time, that Lord Mayo will be best 
Known to histoiy With regard to the former, his biogiapher 
saj s — 

“Lord Mavo uved at n junctare when tlie pie-exrstmg methods 
h'ld come u> their natural termination Lord Dalhousie’s annexatian 
of the I*unjib In 1849, by thiowmg down the Sikh breakwater between 
Biitibh India and Afghdinstdn, biought closet the bound uies of Russian 
mid English activity m the East Our Asiatic relations with Russia 
passed definitely within the control of Euiopean diploinacv, and du¬ 
ll ng the next twent} ye'll s, the Indian Foreign Office put sued a policy 
of latises fatrB towards its trans frontier iieighbous on the noth west 
I his policj, deliberately adopted and justified at its inception by the 
ficts, had muiifestly ceasec to be any longer possible, sboitly before 
Lotd Mayo's arrival Ihedangeis of isolation wete become gre'iter 
ibaii the iiaks of intervention The task set before Lotd Mayo was to 
cie ite a new breakwater between the spheres of English and Ruasi in 
activity in Asia ’ 

I low well he succeeded m this endeavour, readers of the 
Calcutta Review will not have forgotten yet In the matter 
of internal administration, he deseives credit for wisdom iii 
having recognized the necessity for decentralization in 
Government, and for great tact and ability in reconciling it 
with the need for consolidation Again, his bold Railway pc^icy 
deseives commendation During tlie five years that preceded 
his assumption of office, only 892 miles of railway had been laid 
down Thanks to his inauguration of a new system of State 
and Guaiantccd Railways, during the five years which followed 
1869 70, 2,013 additional miles were opened The old system 
of Guaranteed Railways had, fiom its inception in 1853 con¬ 
structed a total of 4,265 miles only during the 17 years ending 
1869-70 thanks to the new system devised by the energe¬ 
tic and practically-minded whilom Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the total railway mileage open^ m 1887-88 had risen to 
15,245 miles lie took great interest in all public works, 
and thorouglily rcorrvanized that bloated, untrained staff cotps 
ofi^er conti >htd c 'abhshment that iiad, during the previous 
%2 years, ‘‘ tu^hed to the front of the spending departments 
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fn India/* and that on ail sides stood convicted of blunJeis 
and extravagance — 

** Lord Ma/o, alike on his tours and in his Cabinet, set himself to 
remedy this state of things * TJhere is scarcely a fiulr, ’ runs one of 
his Minutes on a ceruiii undertaking, ' which could have been com 
nutted in the construction of a great wotk, which has not been com* 
mitted here Estimates a hundred per cent wrong—design fuiiiiy— 
foundations commenced without the necessary examination of sub 
stratum—no inqtury into the excess of cost over estimates during pio 
gress ’ In another case * I have reid with great sorrow this de 
^orable histoiy of negiigeuce, incapacity, and corruption , negligence 
in the conduct of every superior ofheer who was connected with the 
consti action of these buildings from the beginning , incapacity to a 
greatei or lesser extent on the pait of almost every suboidinate con 
cerned, co»ruption on the pait of the contractors ’ Elsewhere ‘ I 
have lead the report on the barracks It is quite dreidful There is 
not a man refened to who seems to have done hia duty, except one 
who was uumercifully snubbed This report will assist mo in the ic. 
oigaiiisation of the Department.' ’* 

The blame for blunders and extravagance lay mote with the 
system 111 vogue than the individual officers coiueincd llic 
brain power of the Department was overworked and inspect¬ 
ing officers were held responsible for a larger area than they 
could possibly give attention to, a series of vast woiks were 
at one and the same time scattered over the whole Continent 
without any coiresponding additions to the staff, Executive 
Enginects vveic oveiwhelmed with cleiical office vvoik, which 
glued them to their desks and precluded them from ovei- 
looking their real work We are told that the Viceioy’s visit 
to certain Railway wotks under construction by private 
contiactors, and about the same time to a building being 
erected by the Public Works Department, foiced this last defect 
of the system strongly on his mind He always pieferred 
seeing things with his own eyes, to being instiiicted, in the 
routine Anglo-Indian, by reports and minutes In the instance 
referred to — 

“ At the ptivate contractors’ works he saw three European gentlemen, 
umbrella m hand and then heids roofed over by enormous puh hats, 
standing out in the hottest sun, and watching with tiieu own c\ es 
the native workmen as they set brick upon brick In the building 
under erection by the Public Works, he found only the coolies and 
bricklayers, without supervision of any sort On inquiiy, the engincei 
in charge pleaded office duties, the subordinate engineer pleaded the 
impossibility of looking after a gieat many works at the same time 
throughout a cogstderable district, and the net lesult was, that 
Government had to put up swith loss of money ind bad masonry 
Lord Mayo exclaimed ' 1 see wh^t we want—good supervision and 
one thing at a tune * ** 

He was able to see als6 that extravagance iii Public Woiks 
was largely due to the facility of obtaining loans for their 
coustiuction, and (iccordiiigly he ftiid down a stiict lulc that 
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all ordinary work*—works not of a reproductive nature—must 
be constructed out of current revenue It is a golden rule 
‘ pity ’tis that 'tis not always as strictly followed now as it was 
in I>ord Mayo’s time’ Sir Wjlliam Hunter points out that 
by stringently applying liis principle of ‘first finding the 
money and improved supet vision,’ he not only effected a laige 
saving during his own Viceroyalty, but icndered possible the 
subsequent expansion of the Department without financial dis* 
astei to the comitiy 

At the same time he fully accepted the responsiblity of the 
British Government to prevent famines, and he believed that 
the best means to this end were Railway constiuction and 
completion of great irrigation works 
Lord Mayo did not believe in the ‘ filtration downwards ' 
theory as applied to matters educational — 

“ ‘ I dislike, ’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ this filtrition theory In Bengal 
we are educating in English a few bundled Bdbus at great expense to 
the State Many of ttieni aic well able to pay for themselves, and 
have no other object in learning than to qualify for Government em 
ploy in the meanwhile we liave done nothing towards extending 
knowledge to the million The B^ibus will never do it 1 he more 
education you give them, the more thev will keep to themselves, and 
make their increased knowledge a means of tyranny If )Ou wait 
till the baa English, which the 400 Bdbus leaiii in Calcutta, filters 
down into the 40,000,000 of Bengal, you will be ultimately a Situ 
nan rock instead of a letned judge Let the Bdbus learn English 
by all means But let us also tty to do something towards teaching 
the three R*s to ‘ Rural Bengal " " 

Loid Mayo did much to promote education amongst Maho- 
medaiis, and a still more backward class, the Poor Whites 
For a more backward class -itill, the Chiefs, he also made pro 
vision in the institution of special colleges, &c 1 le organized a 
Statistical Survey of India and created a Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Commcicc on common-sense lines, lealizing the 
folly of imagining that Wwhtein-world bied agricultural fad¬ 
dists can teach the Indian husbandman his own trade by 
means of steam ploughs and ammoniac manuies "I do not 
know," he once wrote, “ what is precisely meant by ammoniac 
nranure If it means guano, •superphosphate, or any at tificial 
products of that kind w* might as well ask the people of 
India to manure their ground with champagne ’’ 

The most interesting chapter m the book is that entitled 
** The Man," and dealing with his life from Jiis childhood up¬ 
wards. We aie in it introduced to the homely, happy, pious 
family life at Hayes, an unpretending countiy house in Meath, 
abwixt 22 miles fiom Dublin , and th^ system of primary edti- 


* Referring to AmtaU of Rural which he had lead jn 

kiy out to India. « 
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cation pursued there, and which includedT walking expeditions, 
long rides, cricket, and swimming matches in the Boyne—a 
training which led up in after life to his very successful master¬ 
ship of the almost moribund Kildare hounds Says one of his 
brother sportsmen ‘ Those ^l^ho saw him at Downshire jump 
into a trap filled with water will not easily forget his joyous 
whoop when we ran to ground, and his fine manly figure and 
happy face as he scraped the mud off his coat " Students of 
heredity may like to know that “the talent at Hayes came 
from the mother ” 

One of Lord Mayo’s^ brothers wiites —" Often have I 
thought that poor Mayo* inherited from her that conscienti¬ 
ousness in the dibchaige of minute duties which to me seemed 
one of the characteristics of his official life, botli in England 
and in India ” Here is a vignette of the two years that fol¬ 
lowed Mr Bourke’s coming of age, previous to which he had 
travelled on the Continent and m Russia — 

‘‘The next couple of seisons, Mr Bout ke devoted to the art of 
making himseif agreeible in London society A fragment of drift 
wood, ca>,i ashore from the old letters of the period, shows in what 
guise he fluted before contemporaty faces ‘ A very young man, with 
a fine bening , one of the best waltzeis m town, and a gieat deal 
made of * By this time his fiame had expanded itself to the com¬ 
manding stuure with the air of robust strength, by which he was 
known through life ’* 

Sir William Hunter’s biography is, by the way, prefaced by 
an admirable likeness of Loid Mayo, in his lobes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India. 

We recommend all our readers to buy and read this most 
interesting book it is interesting from the first line to the last, 
and no student of Indian politics and Indian history can afford 
to Ignore it 


Rulers of India Edited by SiR WILLIAM WiLSON HUNTER, 
KCbi, CIE, MA (Oxford), LLD (Cambridge) Lord 
Cornwallis by W S Seton-Karr, Esq Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1890 

I NTIMATELY associated as the name of the Marquess 
Cornwallis is with that Doami Bundohust enacted a hundred 
years ago, which still continues to be a bone of contention 
between rival politicians and political economists even in our 
own time, few men, better qualified to set forth its bearings and 
interpretations, could havrf been found than'Mr Seton-Karr, 
Wf-Judge of the Calcutta Hi^ Court, and Editor of those 
earefully-culled selections from antidiluvian Calcutta Gas^tes, 
wherewith the torpid livers of so many of us have been titillated 
No inconsiderable portion of book now before us is occu- 
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pied wuh dcfinitKins and CKpositions of the perplexuigly 
dtSTerent land tenures that a hundred years ago obtained >ii 
India In its pages we find discussed and determined the 
relations of a Zemindar to Government, and of a Ryot to a 
Zemindar, with interludes anent peshkash and nurzerana, the 
arcana of Shikmi talooks and Sayer, Julkur, Bunker, &c 
Here is an ex High Court Judge’s opinion as to the main issue 
involved in the matter of Land Settlements — 

*'It has been asserted at several epochs that as GirnwaHis declared 
the 2 ^nilndars, with whom his Settlement was made, to be the ‘propne* 
tors of the soil, and assure<< to them in his own language ' the 
possession of their linds,* and the piofits arising from the improve¬ 
ment thereof, he intended to vest, and did vest them, with an absolute 
and exclus^ive tight of ownership as we understand that term in 
England But this is by no means the case It is quite clear from 
the language of hts Minutes and Letteis, as well as fiom his legislation, 
that he only recognired in them a limited and not an absolute proprie¬ 
torship , that he cleat ly perceived, and was prepared to protect the 
rights and interests of other parties rii the soil , and that the terms m 
which he speaks of Zamindars as proprietors, must be taken in the 
Oriental and not m the English sense 
** He could not practically override what for centuries had been the 
common law of the country Sir George Campbell, who has the 
advantage of familiarity with land tenures in the Punjab, in the Upper 
Piovinces, in Oudh, and in Bengal, pointed out some years ago that 
land in India was a possession in which two and more piities had 
very distinct, sepaiate, and permanent interests , and that much of 
the confused and eironeous langu'ige applied to the subject had arisen 
from oveilooking and disregarding this eiementiry fact 

Cornwallis was wise in his generation he was able to see 
that a landed gentiy class, dependent /or existence on the 
favour and prestige of a British Government, would be a 
serviceable buttress to the stability of its rule and so 
he sought to wefd the two interests together Shore’s wisdom 
looked further afield had prescience, was averse to a leap 
in the dark, maintaining that the capabilities of the land 
to be arbitrarily “ settled * for all time had not been ascer¬ 
tained , that means for ascei taming it did not presently 
exist , that on the part of high-handed Zemindars, great 
abuses of the virtual power delegated to them to levy abwabs and 
cesses prevailed , that, in short, before committing the Honorable 
East India Company to an irrevocable settlement in perpetuity, 
It would be prudent, politic, and proper to wait till some certainty 
of knowledge could, by means of careful enquiry and investiga¬ 
tion, be arrived at There was, lOO years ago, ji great deal to be 
said on both sides of the argument * there is still much to 1^ 
said on both sides in this year iff grace 1891 Possibly, wisdom 
ha» been justified of both her argumentative children To 
one man’s mind’s eye what his fellow calls black may seem 
whije^ and vict vet id, and ^et there need be no question of 
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mental colour blindness on the part < 5 f either party to the 
contioveisy Mr beton-Karr says — 

Ttte judicial rent, now familiar to Knglisli teideis fioin its lecent 
HUioduction into Ireland, was the law of the land in indii a century 
ago It h-is never been shown how this necessity of a lesoit to a 
judiciil tiibunil could be compatible with any theory of absolute and 
unlimited ownership *’ 

Chapter IV of this book treats of Cornwallis' reform of the 
Civil Service of his time, and of the administration of 
Civil and Criminal Courts—a labour Herculean—diamettically 
opposed as it was to backstairs influence at the English Court, 
to the sinecures saciedf to Dowb, to the bi eeches-pocket in¬ 
terests of dll the Company’s servants in the East, high and low 
Tlie labour was surmounted, though not withoue* toil, difficulty, 
and display of moral cout age Let this extract from a letter 
to Lord Sydney bear witness — 

I think I told you how much Lord Ailesbury hsd disticssed me by 
sending out Mr Ritso He la now writing in the ;secietny’s Office 
for 200 or 250 rupees per month, and I do nut see the probabihtv « f 
my being ible to give him anything better, without deserving to be 
impeached 1 am still persecuted every day by people coming out 
with letters to me, who either get into Jail or stirve in the foreign 
Settlements I* oi Ood s sake do all in your power to stop ttite 
mao ness ’ 

To an English peer, soliciting an appointment for a prot^gd, 
the Governot-General wiote that he would be glad enough to 
appoint Mr Beechcioft to a Commeicial Residency, if the said 
Mr Beccheroft u ere likely to succeed in it, “ but here, my 
Lord, we are in thejiabit of looking for the man for the place, 
and not for the place foi the man ’ The Prince of Wales was 
similarly rebuffed Cornwallis had a very adequate conception 
of duty and its obligations , a conception in advance of his 
time and surroundings The “ Coinwallts Code,” whether for 
revenue, police, criminal and civil justice, or other administra¬ 
tive functions, defined and set due bounds to authority, created 
It-gal pi( cedure, by a regular system of appeal, stiove to fend 
off misc linages of justice, and laid the foundations and 
inauguiaied the noble traditions of the Indian Civil Service of 
to-day It was ” dictated by an anxious desire to conciliate 
Hindus and Muhammedans, to soothe their feelings, to avoid 
offence to religious and social prejudices, and, at the same time, 
to substitute order, method, and system, for anarchy, chaos, 
and the 11 regular and uncontrolled exercise of judicial power ” 
It IS notcwoi thy, taking ihto account the high Tory times in 
which Loid Cornwallis lived and the abject subjects he was set 
to govern, that he should have laid down, as a rule absolute, 
th<it the official acts of Collectors and District officers, and 
local satraps at large, might be challenged in the Civil Courts , 
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that Government might be sued tn the Courts, even as any 
private person might be, foi illegal exactions, or for infiinge- 
mepts of the rights of landholdcrii and rayats, and that such 
suits could be cognizable only by Judges who had no direct 
or personal interest in enforcing the financial claims of 
Government My Loid Cornwallis was a deal more conscien¬ 
tious in the exercise of his power than his snug English em¬ 
ployers at the India House in Threadneedle Street deemed it 
needful or convenient for any one to be 

It IS to Cornwallis’s credit, that, lOO years ago, he 
was able to understand the adyantjige of that amalgama¬ 
tion of Royal and Company’s troops into one army which 
did not becoipe an accomplished fact till three quaiters of 
a century after his» first term of office as Governor General 
An extract fiom a letter from Warren Hastings, dated the 
22nd of April 1790, is creditable to both statesmen It runs — 

** *Of thanks I have a Urge debt due ftotn me to youi Lo dship for 
many and substantial favouts for your gieat goodness to my old domes 
ticks , for your distinguished notice of my fi lends , ind for the libetal 
manner in which \ou were pleased to proclaim your allowance of the 
testimonials which were subscribed in my favour, ana to authenticate 
them by the transmission of them to the Couit of Directors 
You might, my Loid, have done more to indicate jour countenance 
of those subscriptions, had I been entitled to such a proof of jour 
personal good-will , but though I should have felt as I ought foi the 
motive, I should havd regietted that you had yielded to it Such a 
proceeding would have been construed into a transgression of the 
line of public duty, and have defeated its own purpose, by inducing a 
suspicion that the testimonials weie extorted by tbe influence of 
authoiUy Considering the subject in its relation to youi Loidship, 
I applaud the nice discietion with which you tempered a conduct im 
pelled by a desire to promote the redress of an injured character 
Regarding it merely as it affected myself, I am thankful for what you 
did, and for stopping precisely wheie you did stop * ” 

Hastings’ successor in the government of India thought 
better than Lord Macaulay did of the great man to the legacy 
of whose acts and policies he was immediate heir and successor 
Is It not likely, under the circumstances, that Lord Cornwallis 
was very much bettet informed, and in very much more of a 
position to judge faiily than Lord Macaulay was fifty years 
afterwards? It is noteworthy that in Lord Cotnwalhs’s corres¬ 
pondence there are to be found ** uncomplimentary lematks 
about Impey ” Which, being interpreted, mean that honest 
men don’t like skunks. 

Voluminous and more or less inutile reports* were not the 
official order of the day m Lord GomwalUs’s ttme In his time 
the Simla Capua had not been invented , Calcutta was the 
focus of Government authority, and fashion , and Calcutta 
was damnably dull Wherefpre; we find the greatly boied 
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but indefatigable Governor-General waiting to his son at 
Eton — 

That life in the City of Palaces was mete clockwork “ ‘ I get on horse 
back just as the dawn of day begtus to appear, ride on the same toad 
and the same distance, pass the whole forenoon after iny lecurn ftotn 
riding m doing business, and almost exactly the same portion of time 
every day at table, drive out m a phaeton a little before sunset then 
write or read over letters or pipers on business for two hours , sit 
down at nine with two or three officers of my family to some iiuit 
and a biscuit, and go to bed soon after the clock strikes ten 1 
don’t think the greatest sap at Eton can lead a duller life than this'’ ’ 
That last sentence conveys a touch of natuie one would 
haidly have expected from the author of the Perpetual Settle¬ 
ment It la written —“Cornwallis, though he did not antici¬ 
pate the ceremonial and show of Loid Wellesleys who attended 
public worship on Sunday in his robes of state, and who issued 
an Older prohibiting all servants of Government from hoise- 
racing on Sunday, set an excellent example of public morality 
With refeience to which excellent example we may perhaps 
be allowed to enquire with all due humility whethci it is btttei 
to cleanse the outside of cups and platters or the inside ? Un¬ 
like Lord Lawrence and the Quecn-Einpress, Loid Cornwallis 
paid legard to the duties of hospitality appertaining to his high 
office, and was always willing to prove, by a loosening of his 
own purse-strings, that he held it obligatory on the part of 
a recipient of large sums of public money devised for public 
entertainment—to entertain 

In 1793 we find him writing to his brother that the 
war with Tippoo Sultan had put him considerably out of 
pocket “I spent £27,^t>o reckoning the current lupee at 
two shillings, between the ist of December 1790 and the 31st 
July 1792, besides the wine from England, and two Aiabian 
horses for which I am to give English hunters” 

Lord Cornwallis we aie told, either does not appear to have 
found the time, or did not acknowledge the necessity of many 
visits to the interior Office woik is easier to clerkly minds 
than inspection work Cornwallis, living in the spirit the 
age he lived m, was to a certain extent melodramatically 
inclined, not averse to posing on quasi-theatrical stages, as 
piime mover in movements he had very little to do with really 
He appears to have been a very tame sportsman — 

“Allusions t& sport occur occasionally The patiidge shooting at 
Culfuid was gpod, especially in November and December And a:, 
the practice of driving birds was then unknown, it may be presumed 
that there was more cover |p the fields than we see anywhere at 

E resent But we do not find any mention of a tiger, a deer, or a buffalo 
unt in any of the mast familiar correspondence, though distiictS now 
entirely cleared of trees and grass jungle, numbering countlebS villages, 
and containing a population 04 500 souls to the square mile, were 
then the haunts of deer, wild boars, leopatds, and tigers ’ 
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Over an<J above his Sporting proclivities, my Lord Cornivanis 
was by way of being a traveller — 

** In the year 1787 he visited Benares, going ap the Ganges m the 
State barge, and it was justly conaideied a marvellous rate of progress, 
when an editor could recoid that including stoppages at divets stations 
On the river. Kiiabiiagar, Bhigalpui, Patn& and others, he armed at 
Benares tn a month One lesult of this visit was that he prohibited 
not only Europeans generally, but persons in the Civil and Milrtary 
Services, from proceeding beyond Baksar without an official pass 
The tout also brought to his notice the mehncholy fact, that many 0^ 
the subalterns in the army had got deeply mio debt, owing to dis¬ 
sipation and extravagance ’* 

A^propos of the settlement of Benares, here is a significant 
extiactfrom a letter written by the Govern01-General in 1787 —• 

** * Ill as t thought of the late system of Renaies, I found it, on 
enquiry, much worse than I could have conceived The Resident, 
although not regulaily invested with any power, enjojed the almost 
absolute government of the country without control His emoluments, 
besides the thousand rupees per month allowed him by the Company, 
certainly amounted to little less than four lakhs a yeir, exclusive of 
the complete monopoly of the whole coinmeice of the country, with 
the power of granting pafWttnas, &c It Ins been generally supposed 
that in return foi all these good things, the Residents at Ben ires have 
not been ungrateful to the friends of the Govei nor-General I have 
no reason to suppose that Mrmore than his pi edecessoi s— 
God knows what he , but as he was on bad terms with the K&ja 
and bis servants, and as new measures are more hlcely to succeed with 
new men, 1 thought it better to remove him Although many persons 
weie desirous, nay even impoitunite, to show their zeil fur the Conv> 
pany*s service by undertaking this office, it was not very easy for me 
to find a successor to my mind For I could not venture to loweicthe 
authority of the Resident too abiuptly, from apprehension of losing 
our revenue , and as the RajA is a fool, his seivants rogues, eveiy 
native of Hindustan ^I really believe) corrupt, and Benaies 600 miles 
from Calcutta, there was a danger, unless it was put luto good hands, 
of the old system being in some degree continued 

As I had the prosperity of Benares most exceedingly at he irt, and 
as I felt that nothing could tend so much as a good management of 
that Province to raise our character and reputation in the remotest 
parts of Hindustan, 1 determined on this occasion to make a very 
gieat saqtifice, and, much against his own will, appointed Mr Jonathan 
Uuncan, the Secretary of the Public and Revenue Depaitments, to 
that office Perhaps vou are not acquainted with Mr Duncan’s 
character be is held in the highest estimation by every man, both 
European and native, in Ben^al and, next to Mr Shore, was more 
capable of assisting me, particulailv in levenue matters, than any man 
in this country I am sorry to say that I have every reason to believe 
that at present, almost all the Collectors are, unddr the name of some 
relation or fiiend, deeply engaged in commerce, and, by their influence 
as Collectors and J udges of Adalat, they •become the most dangerous 
enemies to the Company's interest^ and the gteatest oppressors of the 
manufacturers.’" 
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Rulers of India Akbar By Colon EL G B Malleson, 
csi Oxford Clarendon Press 1890 

I NEVITABLY, Colonel Malleson’s Akbar^ the latest addi¬ 
tion to the Kuleis of Indfa Series in course of publication 
by the Clarendon Press, challenges comparison with Von 
Noer’s Emperor Akbat, a Contribution towards the History of 
India in the i6t/t Century, commented on in last October’s issue 
of this Review Colonel Malleson’s book is more compact, 
better adapted to school-boat d uses and the needs of elemen¬ 
tal y education than Von Noer’s more elaborate and scientific 
book was As a lifelike piesentment of events and the causes 
that led up to them, a history throwing light on, and giving 
insight into, the beginnings of Indian Imperialism and the 
conditions of life and law 300 years ago, with all that 
makes such a chronicle worth reading. Von Nocr’s painstaking, 
sympathetic lecoid is, it seems to us, likely to be of infinitely 
moie value to the student of history, who looks for something 
beyond dates and barren data, than this constrainedly con¬ 
densed, and Cl go somewhat bold, attempt at paraphrase of a 
great subject 

Colonel Malleson starts in his excuisus with a patronizing 
notice of Babar and his dicaras of conquest, this man being 
recognized as gieatly in advance of his time, albeit, in his 
connection with Hindustan, “ but little more than a con- 
queroi," and even as to that subordinate rdle in the woild’s 
fair, “ it IS a question whethci the central idea of Babar’s policy 
was not the creation of an Empire in Central Asia rather than 
of an empire (with a small e) in India" In suppoit of which 
guess attiuth no attempt at proof is made, though it is written 
that, subsequently, Humayoon luled for eight years in India 
" without contributing a single stone to the foundation of an 
Empire ’’ Von Noer, with keener, because more sympathetic 
and undcistanding inteiest in the subject, was able to see that 
memories and traditions of Babar, his chivalry, his unselfishness, 
his intrinsic nobility of character—all the giand qualities that 
worldly people in their shortsightedness look upon as folly— 
played no insignificant pait in the foimation of the youthful 
Akbar’s character, and so did materially help aftei wards towards 
a substantial building up of Empire As to Humayun’s policy, 
Colonel Malleson—invidiously to our thinking—maintains that 
conciliation of the millions of Hindustan did not enter into his 
system He wrfs content to govern by camps located in the 
districts he had conquered , and his Alsace-Loiraine policy 13 by 
Colonel Malleson imputed to him for unrighteousness In, our 
school days we used to* be taught that such was the way in which 
old world Roman conqueroisdealt with Ifee peoples who, unfortu- 
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^ nattly forttynateiy for thomselv^s. fdund tlien>setveii ratiged 
" oppos{t!oti to popuhts que komanus^ and its attendant 

‘ «agle, 3 . I»atefoom the world’s chronicle Nohyian conquerors 0^ 
Sn^^nand Dane fiecholdcrs on English soil, wqre not particil- 
latlycateful to doncihate the falleai—if hisj^oty tells,a tiue ‘tale* 
*n the wbirlgigs of the world’s history have conquerors 
‘ gone out of their way to be eactra civil to the coi^quered ? 
V^mviftts IS a p^hey deep rooted m hunaan nature , yesterday, 

* fctNday, for atl twine Humayun was by no means the exceptJmi 
to Qrthodo;!{; patterns of human nature Colonel Malleson assumes 

* h!m %o have been Circumstances were against him, 

iAiS to the matter of standing 9amps, that is made a reproach 
^tO Humayun, If, arra the fourteenth century, he had feeen'able 
io eee his way to doing without them, hh would have been glad 
^ l^ough to bo absolved of the trouble It is so easy to 
^so things after the event— stultotum Magister 
Colone! Hdlle^on hasi he teySiUS iq his pieface, divided his 
; life of Akbar into three portions The first, Is sacred to Babar, 

‘ tibe second monopolized by Humayun , while what is left of the 
|MsrspectW^ is supfiosed to relate to Akbar Colonel Malleson 
s^a, I*have described him as a husband, as a fhther, as a man 

* wi^ despite of a religious education abounding in the inculca¬ 
tion of hostility to all who differed ft’om him, gave his intellect 
thefieest cotirscaiand based his conduct on the teachings of his 
intellect ” *• This declaration notwithstanding, we are told 
nothing about"Akbai’s maiital'rclatibns to the six ,or seven 
thohsand woipeq he used to maintain in his zenana On a 
possibly wKiecwi caching subject, wo aie told, with reforence to 

f AkbaVs 'maruige^, with Rdjputni princcsfes, that ^'that there 
jhe trjpji knew^ no suen equalizer as marnage” That is a 
hidj^nKt fading of Mahomedan jaw } a\ reading peculiar 
to Malleson, w# take it 

‘'Co|meI Maliesod thinks Akbar never knew of (ho share his 
$on SHim, (afterwards the *£mpernr Jehangeer), had in the 
ffiteder of AbuJfazI Colonel Malleson wouM appear to be in 
eaeftfr^ Sympathy With^ Akbai;^ ,assumptions of ^^head and 
^hfifalhbdity and eneptu-agement of learning, 

** lieyct pardoned/ wHtes PiofesSor /^ochmann, * piidc and conceit 
’ in a artan, aoibof all kinds of conceit, conceit of learning wap luoet; 
s ' hatefid to him' Hence the cry olthe class affected by his action, that 
' ^ he discouraged learning and learned med He otdOiottHt}g,of the sort. 
There never has fioiirished in India itmone generbus encourager of the 
<tai Otlag la this respect the |nes*ent raters of Indja migifl profit»by 
’ ’hit exailtple One of ibc' sntln whose Icnqgyledge lUi^history was i^e 
/ ^oaien^we ih that and pho possessed igreat talents and t» 

^ V 4 seai^hir^ ^indi was Khfin f-Asain Mfrz^, son^of h|s faroifiite nurse, 

• ITi^ dr*long Utqe this man held last to fhe oribndox profession of faith, 

* * nmgfiUpi new felteioi)' of Akbar, and especially ridiculing 

' V W to who|n te appUeil Rickmtpes expressing his tense of 

* * ' 
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their pitilenttolM But at a later petiod he bad occafttoa to make the 
ptl^image to Mekka, and tbei< he was so fleeced by the priests that 
^ hn attachment to Islam insensibly cooled down On his returp to Agra, 
be became a member of the pivine F&uh He wrote poetry well, and 
was remaikable foi the efise of his address and bis intelligence One 
of his many aphorisms hasMesconded to posterity It runs as follows 
* A mad should marry four wives—a Persian woman to have some¬ 
body |6 talk to , a I^horasairf woman for his housework » a Hindu 
woman, for nurstpg his childien , and a woman from Marawiiinahr 
(Turkistan) to have some oae to whip as a warning to the ethei three.* 
We commend the concluding portion of this eRtradt to the 
tender attention of modern women s rights advocates* 


Sketches of Some Dtshnguished Indian Women By Mrs. E* F* 
Chapman, with a Preface by the Marchioness of Dulfciin 
and Ava, London W H Allen & Co, Limited, and At 
Calcutta, 1891 


M rs. CHAPMAN’S Skete^ies of Some DistmgutsM Indian 
Women contains short memoirs of the lives of Fahdita 
Kamabai, Dr. Anandibai Joshee, the Maharanee of Koodh 
Bchar, Torn Dutt, and Cornelia Sordbjee These namos may, 
without cavil, be accepted as a fairly representative list of Indian 
women who have become distinguished of late years, though we 
cannot agree with the author in thinking them typical instadces 
of tlie results of civilization and educational indueiaces on 
diifcrcnt races and classes in Indian secictyi. Civilization with 
Mrs Chapman appears to mean following alter Western 
rules of conduct and etiquette, educational influences Are ‘ 
intcrpret;e<l as acceptance of the tenets of the Evangelical' 
School of Protestantism We tdke leave to think that there 
have been m the immediate past, and are at the present tjimef 
in o«f midst, women quite as <* distinguished,^ albeit not 
Christians, as Cornelia Sotabjec, or the Mahatanec of KooCh 
Bchari Sir John Ellesmere, an Frtends tn Couna/, said he con- 
siden»| It a mistake to have tlie recipiocity all on one side# 
Similaciy we inq^ine to think that this would have been a better 
book had Its author beefti able to see and frankly acknowledge 
tl?at there may bp thmg^good, and beautiful, and of good report 
and repute, even outside the pale of Evangelical Chnstiaott^ 
and its feeble,Tacing-bbth wayS shadow, Brahmoisra ■* 

, Ram^ai’s,story is Icnown to eyerybody , it is fairly well 
retold in these pages From the st6ry 6f Dr Anandibai jQi>hee*^s 
career, we^cull tl^e following extract ^ 

^ in 1885 Goyal Jnslmif arrived <tn Amedca, hut hn coming only 
* proved what her friends had feaicd it might do, a source of embar;^ass- 
ment to his i^ife He began talking and wratng m a quite unaccount- 
a^ble manner, Speakm^ slightingly of Women ahd their cap laty for 
Mucatlon, and, at the same time, showing hitpself quite leady to 
take eveiy advantage Of hts wife's 'hxertkuts, and of the kiodoese which 
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heifi lends showed hitia for her sake His presence added to his wife’s 
dtfnctilties in eveiy wa), and his conduct and conveisuion weie cal 
cul ited to strengthen the belief, ilteady held by many people, that 
the tmera^e Hindu is not likely to be benefited by visiting Furope 
or Anierici, and that it will take years of education and experience 
to counteract the effects, on the minds of Indian men, of the belief m 
their absolute stipeiiunty to women, 111 which they have been trained 
foi so manv generations ” 

Ameiica would appear to be the promised land of all strong- 
minded woman’s rights advocating Ihdian women Who does 
not know the sad story of the graceful and sympathetic singer 
Toiu Dutt ? who does not, in recalling it to memory, recall there¬ 
withal the tender, loving epitaph of the old-woild Giecks 
" Ihose whom the Gods love die young*”—Toru Dutt’s sym¬ 
pathies with regard to European literature were affiliated to 
French styles and hiench m idcs of thought rather than Engli^»h 
She put Victor Hugo on a higher poetical throne than Shakes¬ 
peare het real, innate genius for poetry saved hei from imita¬ 
ting his turgid, ranting, mock heioics Mrs Chapman’s memoir 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Toiu Dutt’s life and life- 
woik An English gentleman resident in Calcutta, once, we are 
told, paid a visit to the sisteis Aru and Toru, and, in the course 
of conversation, asked them what weie their favouiite books — 
“ oh I novels, of course, ’ replied the younger sister, who was almost 
alwa\s the spokeswom in 

‘ Novels 1 ’ exclaimed their visitor , ‘ I am sony to hear that You 
should le'id histot) ’ 

‘ Oh, no J ’ was the answer, ‘ for history is false, but novels are 
tiue ’ 


The Indian Church Qiiatterly Review April 1891 Edited 
by the Rev H J Spence Gray, M A London Messis J 
Mastcis, 78 New Bond Street Calcutta Oxfoid Mission 
Press 3, Gcustin’s Place 

W E more than doubt whether any utile account of the 
philosophical systems of the Hindus can be given in 30 
pages octavo The Rev Father Goreh, S S J E, attempts it 
in the April number of Tfie Church Quarterly Review Here 
IS a quotation from his aiticlc with which wc agiec — 

“Want of common sense is the great characteiistic of the learned 
men of India They Were not ignorant of the rul« of reasoning, but 
their fault lies m accepting filse maxims, and tney have not the 
common sense td pelceive the monstrousness of the conclusions to 
which they are brought, staitmg fiom those maxinjs, and never suspect 
that perhaps those mixims were false” 

Tlie Bishop of Jerusalem’s contribution, Christtanity in the Holy 
Landf Is liberal-minded, catholic in tlie best sense of the word^ 
artd exceedingly interesting Tlie key-note of a paper on the 
case-of the Bishop of Lincoln reads thus —“ On the whole, is 
not an attempt to revive a quasi-papal autocracy la a Metro¬ 
politan something of an auacl^ouism ? ” 
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Two Essays on Theology and Ethics By HiRAi Ai Haidar 
M A , Professoi of Mentdl and M<)ral Philosoidiy, and Assistant 
Piofessoi of English Literature, Rajehunder College, Baiisal 
Calcutta 1891 , 


author of this book, m his pieface Iheieto, advertises 
1 that materials for it have been largely galheied from Fhe 
Indian Messenger, which is it appears, “ a weekly journal pub¬ 
lished from Calcutta" Whethdi it is published tu Calcutta 
does not appear 

Baboo Hiraldl Haidar saj s that ‘ his objeet is to supply an 
intioduetiou to the Neo Kaiitiin or Neo-liegelian Philosophy 
of Great Biitain ”, though he entertains “ no hope that by read¬ 
ing his book students will be able to foiin any dlcar idea of 
tlic Iciding positions of tint philosophy ” Since he is possess¬ 
ed of that idea, it occuis to us that his book might as well 
have been unwntten, all the tnoic so since he sa} s explicitly 
that, in his essays, “ ceitaiiily no oiiginal doctiine is to be 
found ” 


Report on thi. Old Recot ds of the India OJi t, lottk Supplementary 
Aote and Appendices B> SiR GeorciI BiRDWoOD, md, 
RCIL, csi, IID (b 'Olid Rcpiint) London W H 
Allen & Co, Limited, and at Calcutta 1891 


F rom the many sided Sir George Bud wood we looked for 
something a good de d nioie picturesque and interesting 
than this somewhat bald calendar At Ic ist 204 p igcs, out of 
the 316 of winch it consists, would have been moie fitly desig¬ 
nated n Index than a Repoit Ihe book is gorgeously bound, 
iliustiated and emblazoned, quite aw edition de luM , but th it 
IS the best that can be said of it , thiee fourths of the printed 
matter contained in it was not woith printing, either from an 
antiquarian an a,*sthetic, a pohtieo-economieal, or any jtlici 
point of view Apologists for bn George Bndwood may uige 
that he had, to a great extent, to do Ins literary biiekinaking 
not onl> without stiaw, but with veiy little clay cithci Foi 
a great many recoids that ought to have been pieserved weie 
not Thete are yeais and years of gaps m the filcofCouit 
Minutes Marine Recoidi aie altogetliOT*^missing " With 
refeieiicc to very eaily iccoids, we are told that a book has 
recently been discovered in the India Office containing Ictteis 
and other documents up to 1616 After which date theic is 
an absence of lettcis till—1C53 Undei such circumstances 

we think the Ciuatoi of ^lie Indian Museum might, with adwi- 
tage to himself and tht public, have devoted his veisatile 
talents to some other and raoie fiiictuous work of literary ex- 
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ploitatiOQ ts of d central y opinion, however, and says in 

an intjoductory note to his book — 

“ Quite apart from the extraordinary history of the East India 
Company, every fact recorded in these papers has its signifi¬ 
cance for the student of the past It would be useless thete- 
fore to attempt to make a selection from them , for what one 
enquirei might overlook as of no irttcrest, another would find 
of fhe highest importance For instance, what I have found 
most interesting in these records arc the entries illustrative of 
the histoiy of articles of trade,—such as the mention made of 
tea, opium, indigo, giua lac, gamboge, and kino, and of shawls, 
caipcts, and the like—which to most persons would seem 
tiivial, if not altogether worthless" 

Here IS a passage fioin the body of the woik illustrative of 
the c.uly history of trad'’ from England to the East Indies — 

‘ In ibzt Sir Thomas Man Deputy Governnur of the Company, published Iji-» 
Dmouts of Iraiit pom England to the East Indm In this he showe.<I th it 
the iiiiiual coni'umption in Europe of the following articles fiom bou^hem 


Asia then was — 

lbs 

Pvppei 

6,000,000 

rio\eB 

450,000 

Nutmegs 

400,000 

It digo 

3 oooo 

I'lltC 

150,000 

K \w silk [Peisu] 

1,000,000 


•* I he , hj the old oveiland route, would havo cost 1,465 000/ , but by the new 
sta ioute c si ouly 1,11,45^/ Moieover the English consumption of 1 hese 
atiicles b 111}, loout m e lull 1 of the ronlinental, the original price paid for 
them liv the Cnmpiny wis mote than recovered on the portion of them it 
expoitt,t' to the Ccmiiiient besides which the entiie cost of the shipis, wigts, 
inovitious, and msuiance, was ond out of the gros profits of the ( ompuiy s 
trjde to ih I i ,lish poopl" In lict, the 011I3 bullion exported by the Com 
piny out of Lii, Hnd is but a fiactional poiiioii of what wa^ imported 111(0 the 
country ftotn if ( < ontment of I uione lu payment of then re expot led ciigoes 
of jxppei Old uUict Indian spiCes ' 

Sfi George Uiidwood deems it notable that the Fnglish 
East Indta Company, in 1769, enjoined on their employes in 
hulfft that “ channc'is of trade should be m cvciy respect fiee 
nnl uiikonstranitcl " Every degree of restraint is 

coiiiiaiy to the fundamental ptinciplcs of trade and commerce 
All qionopohes are to be discouraged," Very 
pretty on papei , but can one believe that the smug pagoda- 
wor'*h(pping merchant adv< nturers who piomjilgated this com¬ 
mandment leally intended their factors in the East to abide 
by it ? Would It not have faied lU with th^ man who did 
scrupulously ibule by it? In* these our days of the one-.md 
four-pcfiny in,/(’ti an oJd iiony to find the Worshipful East 
India Company, ,joo years ago, enquiring of its servants in the 
East “ whether the scat city of silver is general, and whether 
it lb owing to exportation, fir to the fatal conseq‘ueiices of the 
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gold coinage ” What these fatal consequences weie is not 
apparent, perhaps some anti-bimetallibt will infoim us 

Some of Sir George Birdwood’s foot notes are opportune and 
infoiming, eg and Apropos oi Sir Joseph Pease’s late motion 
in the House of Commons and the ensuent tiiumph of cant 
ovei common sense and equity*read this one — 

“It was not until 177^ that the C ompany undertook the supeivision of the 
manufacture of opium in Bengal Hehar ind Oiissi In 1797 the rnliiviiioii 
of the poppy for opium wa<i lestncted to Beh II and Btiiiits ntid di cnntntiied 
lu Bengal An immense trade bad been going on betwiton Tndiiandthe 
«uiroandiiig countries in this (1 mg long befoie the Company monopobrel it 
Thus Barbosa [1516] meiiiions that tt c C liinese ship >11 iluii k turn sovagei 
luided at Malacca with much aupan which we oill ouiiim ' Valentiiu 
[17263 writes — fivi alone* con umts mintlily 3S0 picks of opin n cub 
beingf of 130 catis ’ And IJamilton [i7^7J ~‘lho Chiefs of Calicut tut 
‘miny yens hid venlel between j o and 1,000 ch stsof Bcngil o mm > ly 
‘ ui> in the inland countiies wheie tt was vciy much *11 sail 1 he 11 nilai 

expoits of the Company fiom Bengal began in 1706 t)pinm t > ol 11 1, 

known to hive prevailed in China at hast fitly jears Ixliie this, wi»il the 
ninstic elibOtatioH of the opium pipe of the icmitci (nils of tl it iiniry 
points batkwaid to very lemote centuiies as the dut of the lu inti m of he 
habit 1 hts howevei, is a mere inf lenee, an I the lec 11 id caiU'»inp 11/ 
evidence of the extension of the use of opium fioin I ypt 11 I Asu Miiioi 
rendeis it probable, that its intioductioii into l\i u nu In lu it It ist Wts 
due t) the M ih >me Ian iradcis of the 9 h and loth ci 1 imi \ H If this w 

aitually the case, we owe to th“m at once th pi v si »ii jf ilc di >1 as the 

sneeiil stimulant of the western and iionhetn inti ms f ihe O i W nld ml 
of opium IS the favouiite naicjttc of its s mthcin in I t istii 1 po^mlali ma I oi 
the New W nld theie wi» tibacci, and it i-> h'eu m ti ne toevervwh te 
supplant both aricnt spiiits and opium as the popiil ii (piipMiKov 1 tjirtvQif', In 
packet 14 of the cillefli ms of India Office KecOi Is ti umti ile I in the Sliiistics 
and Commerce Depnttn ntai I ist No 3347 ih 1 is 1 Iclltt wiilten in 171 r 
from Vuagapalam to Mi Ihimis Wo Hey, who was I i m i< thin twenty 

yeais Seeietuy t) llu ‘UniltJ [East Inliij Cimpinj ^nlu mg on the 

uses of opium to vegetaiiins It wilt he fiund repi nted in the 271U 

July 1886 " 

Between pages 242 and 24S ma> be found .m exhaustive 
critical note on the charge of biibeiy biought against La 
Bourdonnais. by some historians 

Our authot is of opinion that thcie is no conclusnc t vidence 
of the truth of the chaige , and theicanent [lert fient!}’' 10- 
marks ” Bribery has always had an intciest for inindi) g von to 
scatchtng out mean and sordid ca s foi the great results of 
history ” 


Full Notes on Grants Xenophon Indian Unnersity Serua 
With Introduction, Index, Question Papeis iJ Plans By 
S Radhakrisfjna Aiyar, B a , First Assistant, Maharajah's 
College, Pudukota Madras V Kalyanaiam I>ct 1891 


7 '* 1 ME was when Mi E* Lethbridge, whilom of the Indian 
Educational Service, u«cd to dtluge the School book 
maiket with primers, ajjnidgements, annotations, &c, on slock 
subjects, stamped with his^m^nimatui His maiket monopoly 
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has fallen apparently on the shoulders of Mr V Kalyanaram 
lyei who has to be thanked for notes published by him 
on Grant s Xenophon^ iciX yet another new edition of Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, and yet another presentment of 
Clnucer’s Prologue to the Cantei bury Tales Xenophon wrote 
histoij, and it will do Indian students no harm to learn that 
histoiy by heart As to the other two books, oilental sym¬ 
pathies have no moie affinity with Bacon and Chiucer, than 
ghee has with English ideas ns to the soap and water rites 
pioper to be observed in bathing and cleansing one’s body 
from impurities 


The National Revmo May 1^91 London W H Allen 
,& Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place 

A CAPITAL number this The Clitheroe case serves as 
text foi the fiist article on The Law f elating to the 
Narrtt,d Mr Baiham although conspicuously out as to his 
political forecasts, gives a good deal of curious infoimation as 
to the ways and means of the hillmen aiound Manipur How 
I became a Conservative most political squib, and 

not less amusing is the rccoid of A Modern High School 
Gill Mr C r Buckland contiibutes a chatty article on his 
fail Experiences m India 


Thacket's ReducedSnroey Map of India By J G Bartholo 

MFW, PROS, with Index 


A n excellent map, not the least merit of which is its handi 
ness 


It has been corrected up to date, and gives in detail all the 
leading featuies of the Gcneial Survey Sheets and also results 
of the latest frontier and geographical scientific exploitation 
To tlic map is prefixed an Index giving the location of each 
one of the 10,000 names appealing on it 

Ml Baithoiomew’s name is a guarantee of accuracy and 
good work 
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•Within the la it hvoyeari • 
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military « SADDLERS, 

k ^OOTMAK^KS 

To H R H the Prince of Wales, the Lieut -Governor of 
the Punjab and N,-W Provinces 

MEDALS from the Calcutta and Indian Colonial Exhibitions 


HARNESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. —Hand Sewn highly 

linmhed, and^at modoiatt^ prices 

Knglish Imoorted. Harness (hg Biaas mounted, Rs 75 Nickel pUted B 5 

Horse Clothing of Kersey and Pnnres Check Horse Rugs of Jute 
Check Woollen lined, with llollci complete, Rs 7 , 9 and 10-8 

SADDLES — Of evoiy falyle andohajo Colonial, Training and Rac¬ 
ing baddies Hunting Saddles oumi> 1 < to, R<9 45 

NEW RECULATION SADDLES-l^or Infantry, Mounted Oaiieis 
Ladies Saddles, tlio ii' w Level Seat, Rs 100 to 140 
Sir Sam Brown Belts and Military Accoutrements of every kind 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OJf AEPLICATIOK, 


he^iliTIh; aljljILj j i i 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


TJHJE HILLS 

Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, STOMACH. KIDNEYS AND BOWEL. 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 
111 all rompIainlB incidental to Females of all ages toi Childien and the 

aged they are pi iceless 


THIii OHSTTlMJbClSrT 

la an infilhblo lemedy for Bad Legs, Bad Brea*tk. Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcer 
Is famous for Gout and Kheumatism Joi disorders of tlit Che t it has no equal 

FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 

Glaiidulai Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it^ias no rival, and for contracted and 

stiiT joints it aits like a cbaim 


Manufactured only at Thomas Hoi[.owjrv’s li stabhshment 

78. HXW OXFOBD BTBEBT Bate 533. OXFOEU BTBEBT). LONDON. 

VnA aie .old at w t|irf, st 9^. 4* 6d ttt ,fas , and ssi each Bo» oi Pot, attd may be bad of all 
^ Medicine Vendws ibroughout the Woild 


PurehAteri nhoiild look to tbe Label os the Pote and Bozei If the addree 
la sot 883 Oxford Street. Losdon they are epurtous 
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Art I—the SCIENCE Oh HISTORY 

H istory is the mirror of the past and the beacon of the 
future It shows us the life of the human race, as a 
biogfraphy shows us the life of the individual man It shows 
us the life of the nations who have pieceded us, their origin and 
giowth, their rise and their prosperity, their decay and their 
fall It shows us the gradual development of political insti¬ 
tutions, from the palriaichal to the monarchical, from the aris 
tocratic oligarchy of a Dorian republic to the Parhamentaiy 
majority of a modeia democracy Jt tells the tale of the 
ctrfnal war between right and wrong, tiuth and falsehood, 
between the wisdom of the few and the passions of the many 
It tells us of the suffeiings of the mailyrs of progress, and 
of the martyis of picjudicc , of the fate of the few who died 
fot the truth, and of the fate of the many who died for the 
falsehood that they believed was the tiuth it tells us of the 
ceaseless struggle for existence, of the striving of race with 
race and of Iwntion with nation , of the triumph of the stronir, 
of the annihilation ot the weak, and of the survival of the 
fittest* 

Its study IS the study of man, the proper study of man¬ 
kind , ’* and Its science is as necessary to the philosopher as it 
IS to the politician, to the statesman, and to the diplomatist 
For, broadly speaking, the branches of histoiy not only include 
the record of political moVements, the lives of kings and 
and conquerors, and the story Sf the growth and decay of 
nations, but treat of all Ihe many and various arts and sciences 
bf humaft invention which have been,^ dr are, useful and 
occb«feary to mankind We have histones of civihration , of 
VOL xcili] * 17 
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architcctuie, htstoiics of music and of painting, histones 
even of the fashions in costume It may be well bchevctl 
that the investigation of a science so extensive, or lathcr «>o 
univeisal, might fully employ a lifetime of diligent study and 
laborious lescaich and, in attetnpting a paitial and impcifcct 
elucidation of it, we can only biiefly skim the surface of the 
subject 

We will, therefore, commence with a short sketch of the 
nature and progiess of historical reeoid fioni the earliest ages 
to the picsent time, and then attempt to cxplriin the piinciplcs 
which govern the application of tl;c science of histoij , after 
w’hich we shall pioceed to notice some of the chief factors 
which go to the making of history, and to illustrate then 
influence b} salient examples from its pages 

History must be coeval with the existence of the human 
race, and the first unwiittcn ch ipters of it would record the 
battles of piimcval man for the possession of vvater-spnngs or 
hiiiiting-giounds, fought out between kindred tubes with fish 
bone lances and flint headed airows, or by the same ti ibes 
confederated to withstand the invasion of some race of intru¬ 
sive strangcis But these eai ly conflicts and migrations were 
never recorded, and for how many ages they continued nn- 
lecoidcd we are quite unable to say , foi ihoie were no means 
of rcc(*icling them before the invention of the art of writing, 
some three thousand years ago 

The inteinccine wais between the tribes of New Zealanders, 
which vvcie being continuously cairicd on when tliat island 
was first discovered by Euiopeans, little more than a centuiy 
ago, may give us a vciy fan idea of the conflicts of piiminve 
man But in the latter case thcic was no Deiis ex MachtnA^ 
in the shape of an English li idci with a cargo of cheap mus¬ 
kets and gunpowder, to decide the victoij'^ individual skill 
and prowess gamed the day, and invested their posscssois 
with the dignities and powcis of chiefs and kings among their 
fellows, like the Giccian champions m the gieat epic poems, 
the facts and incidents recorded in wdneh must have been 
deiivcd from oial history Or the victoiy might be due to 
the gi cater cohesion and CO opciation among the members of 
one tribe enabling them to act simultaneously and decisively 
against their scatteied and iiresolute enemies 

Yet wc find that the tiaditions of almost all nations point to 
the original state of mankind as having becn*one of universal 
peace and happiness , though t^is tradition is at variance with 
the conclusions of geologists and anthropologists, and is also op- 
poised to the deductions made by experience from the ^study of 
the facts of history The tradition of a Golden Age is due, per¬ 
haps, as suggested by Keigli^ley, to a natural operation of the 
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human mind, which unconsciously draws ^n analogy between 
the happy and careless days of childhood and the eaily infancy 
of the human race Similarly we find the Hebrew prophets, 
in the days of the Jewish monarchy, fondly re-calling the 
patiiarchal state of society as the ideal Golden Age of the 
nation, when the Isiaelites dwelt in tents, occupied with the 
care of their hetds and flocks, careless of the luxuries, and 
untainted by the vices, of Ty nan civilization Our own ex¬ 
pel lence teaches us that all barbarous nations are imbued with 
the idea that their foiefathcrs wcie a superior race of men to 
themselves, with apparently no better ground foi the idea than 
that expressed in the well known maxim, Otmte tguotum pio 
inagmfico We find the same tradition of four different Ages 
or stages of piogrcssivc degeneration m the hisloiy of the 
human lace— viz^ a Golden, a Silver, a Brazen, and an Iron 
Age—existing from the eailicst times among the Aryan Ilindui, 
in Asia and the Aryan Greeks m Euiope, from which we may 
infer that the tiadition must have been common to the Aryan 
race in the times of remotest antiquity before it left its ciiginal 
seats and divided into scveial branches which migrated in 
different directions 1 his affords us an indication of the immense 
antiquity of some of the oral traditions which were the earliest 
forms of histoiy Before the invention and spiead of the art 
of writing, a gieat mass of historical facts must h ive been 
handed down orally from generation to generation Thus wc 
find the account of a universal deluge tiansmitted to us by the 
traditions of scveial diffcient nations, first oially, and then 
committed to willing, when the art of writing came into use, 
as in the Hebrew bciiptuies of the Pentateuch, which lelate in 
detail events which happened long before the tiire of the 
wiiter or wi iters of the books \Vc have the results of oral 
tradition also in the poems ascribed to Homer, which naiiate 
the incidents ol a war supposed to have happened at least three 
hundred years befoie their composition 

Genealogies and lists of dymasties occupy a prominent place 
among these 01 al fragments of histoiy genealogies .aie often 
rtie only histones which barbarous nations possess The succes¬ 
sion of names of a man’s own immediate ancestors inteiests the 
feeling of family pride, which is the precursor of national pride, 
or patriotism : and we observe this feeling to be strongest among 
the nations of Semitic race, among whom the patriarchal 
system was most tlioroughly developed, as may be seen by the 
genealogies which play so grfcat a pait in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures and also in the pedigrees oT the Bedouin Arabs Wheq 
the science of histoiy began to be cultivated, these existing 
genealogies served as a framework on which to arrange the 
facts and incidents handed down by tradition 
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The first authentic fragments of written history which we 
possess are the hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions on 
the monuments of the Egyptians, Assyrians and other nations 
of equal antiquity and the first connected historical narrative 
with which we are acquainted, is the ' History of the Children 
of Israel * as narrated m the Pentateuch and m the other 
historical books of the Hebrew Scriptures 

The great epic poems of Greece arc of almost equal anti> 
quity^, and though their nature is chiefly mythical, they 
throw great light upon the early history of the Grecian 
nation, among whom the science of history was first recog¬ 
nized and cultivated 

We find It dedicated to one of the nine celestial blue-stock¬ 
ings who represented the arts and sciences in their comprehensive 
mythology , for the Greeks personified not only the forces of 
Nature as divinities, but also animal passions and human 
accomplishments so we have the nymph Clio, the Muse of 
History, with clarion, palm-branch and manuscript roll, pre¬ 
siding over the labours of Grecian historians, like Herodotus 
and Thucydides, the first exemplars of the scientific method of 
history, which does not rest content with giving a simple narrative 
ot facts as they occurred, but seeks to discover the causes of 
actions and to connect them with their effects A distinguishing 
feature of the work of these early Grecian historians is their 
appreciation of truth, which is manifest through all the manifold 
exaggerations of an unscientific and uncritical age and this 
quality they transmitted to their successors and imitators, the 
later historians of Greece and Rome Old Herodotus, whose 
historical researches embraced all the countries of the world 
then known to the Greeks, may be absolutely trusted when 
he speaks of things within liis own observation, and he is 
careful to distinguish between such authenticated facts, and 
those which he has gleaned from hearsay A remarkable 
corroboration of his accuracy has just been afforded us by 
the discovery of the lace of Pygmies by Mr Stanley m Central 
Africa, in the same region in which the account of Herodotus 
placed them Subsequent historians, unable to discover any, 
traces of «uch a race, inferred that his credulity had been im¬ 
posed upon, and the accuracy of his account, after having been 
impeached for centuries, is only now triumphantly viudicatecl, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand years 1 

Prom these ancient Greek sages a successioq of writers have 
brought down the chain of events*that have occuired among 
the civilized nations of £uropc*to our own time It was from 
Greece that a knowledge of the $cietice of history was 
diffused among the surrounding peoples Such a science was 
unknown to the Oriental nations until the conquest of Alexander 
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the Great and his successors flooded the Eastern lands with 
Grecian cultuie and Grecian ideas Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Phcenician writers then essayed, in imitation of the Greek 
historians, to set down the histoiy of their own nations, the 
commencement of which was already lost in the mists of 
antiquity. We have before alluded to the genealogical lists 
of the Semitic races, which now became serviceable as a frame* 
work to be filled up with incidents, sometimes tiaditional, some* 
times, perhaps, imaginary I’hus the dynastic lists of Egypt 
and Babylonia were manipulated by wnters like Manetho and 
Berosus and made to extend back to the Deluge and to the 
Cl cation of the world l^rom the examination of their 
chronology, it has been supposed that they took the names in 
the existing genealogical and dynastic lists and reckoned each 
of them at a genciation, or peiiod of thirty years, a method 
of computing historical eras which is still cuirent among the 
learned in the East But as they knew that each king could 
not have reigned exactly thirty years, they divided the time 
in a phusible manner, assigning to one monarch a reign of 
twenty-five years , to another thirty-five , and so on In fact the 
existing genealogies were used as ladders to budge over spaces 
of which the would-be histoiians had no traditional informa¬ 
tion a process which we shall find often repeated among more 
modern Oiiental historians 

The mission of Muhammad and the rise of the Aiab power 
had a disastrous effect on the fortune of the science of history 
among the Eastern nations The existing literature of those 
nations was entirely and ruthlessly obiiteiated The story of 
the destruction of the library at Alexandria by the orders of 
the Khalif Omar, on the ground that, if the contents of the 
books on its shelves contradicted the leveHtion of the Koian, 
they were impious, and if they confirmed it, they were super¬ 
fluous, may not be actually true, but it is unfortunately typical 
of the fanatical spiiit in which the victorious Arabs viewed 
the ancient literature of the countries which they so speedily 
and so completely overian Four hundred years later, in the 
Saracenic revival of art and literature under the Abbasside 
Khalifat, a Persian monarch desired to have the ancient glories 
of his countiy recorded in history and he employed the 
most famous poet of the time, Firdusi to enshrine them m the 
great epic poem entitled the Shah Natna^ or Book of Kings 

This work was imitated by many others, as, for instance, by 
the poet Ni7ami, who produced the epic entitled the Stkandar 
Nama^ or History of Alexander the Great and these well- 
known poems are the chief authority for ancient history 
among the Muhammadan nations , though they really bcai no 
closer relation to authentic history than do the Iliad and- 
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Odyssey of Homer, to the real facts of the historical events 
which they record Firdusi's story goes back to the first rise 
of the Persian kingdom, before the time of Kai Khusrau, 
supposed to be the Cyrus of the Grecian historians and he 
piofesses to base his account on the popular traditions of Persia, 
as extant in his time , for the Arabs had utteily destroyed all 
the ancient literature of the country That such oral tradi¬ 
tion really did exist, we infer from some coriespondence in 
proper names between his list of Persian Kings and those 
given in the accounts of the contemporary Giecian historians , 
but it exists no longer, except as enshrined in hi^ work, and, as 
this was composed in the tenth qentury of our era, it can evi¬ 
dently be but little warrant for the events which it describes, 
some of which happened two thousand yeais befoie Firdusi’s 
time 

Nizami’s * History of Alexander the Gieat’ is almost purely 
romance, and, indeed, few Oriental writers scruple to wiite 
romance instead of history From the time of the over¬ 
throw of the Persian Monaichy by the Greeks, under Alexander 
the Great, to its revival under Ardcshir Babckan and his 
Sassanide successors, m the second centuiy after Christ, there 
IS a complete gap of four centuries in Peisian tiadition, and 
this space has been filled up by Musalman histoiians with the 
imaginaiy dynasty of the Ashkani ms 

bimilaily Turkish historians, completely Ignorant of the an¬ 
cient history of the kingdoms conqucied by their countiymen, 
and too proud and lazy to study Giccian and European liter¬ 
ature, have taken the easier course of inventing a history to 
suit themselves A single example of their method will suffice 
They knew that Kustuntumya, as they call Constantinople, 
was founded by King Kustuntin (the Emperor Constantine) 
they also knew that its ancient name was Puzanta (Byzantium) 
therefore if Kustuntumya u as founded by Kustuntin, Puzanta 
must have been founded by Puzantiii Hence we have a cii- 
cumstantial history, detailing the events of the icign of a 
mythical King Fuzantin 

This unfortunate disregard of historical truth is due mainly 
to religious influences Ihere arc many and voluminous histones 
in the Arabic, Peisian, and Tuikish languages, which treat of 
the events fiom the time of the mission of the Prophet 
Muhammad in A D 622 down to the present day, and are accu¬ 
rate and painstaking works which supply us with a continuous 
and trustworthy statement of fact>, but the theological bias with 
which they are inspired, renders them valueless as scientific 
history. Nothing outside the pale of Islam is regarded as 
worthy of notice or comment All tlie nations of Europe, for 
instance, are confounded under the common designation of 
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Franks (Farang) and their political division is indicated by 
the comprehensive expression of “ the seven infidel kingdoms of 
the Farang" All events- are regarded as the result of the 
dncct interposition of Providence, with the intention of assisting 
the Musalmans as the chosen people of the Almighty, oi of 
chastising them for neglect of hfs commands 

The immemotial political condition of the Oiientil nations 
has also impressed itself stiongly upon then histoiy, which 
IS a record of the lives and acts of Khalifs and Suit ms, not of 
tliosc of the people The most valuable accounts of the cus 
toms and institutions of the Musalman nations arc, thertfou, 
often to be found in the works of European wiitcrs, instead of 
in those of their own historrans 

The present Shah of Persia has inaugurated a monumental 
work, m the “ Nditkh ut TawariUil' or ‘ Abrogator of Histo¬ 
ries" a book m many volumes, which he caused to be compiled 
by a synod of the learned at Teheran, from a number of stan 
dard European histoiical wrirks, so as to form a complete Utii 
versal History of the times from the creation of the woild to the 
commencement of the Muhammadan cia , and other similar 
efforts have been lately made through the press in India and 
in Egypt to enlighten the blissful ignorance ot Islam 

In India also the oldest histoiy exists in the great epic 
poems of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, in which the 
events of wai, conquest, and migration can be dimly disceined 
through the mass of tradition and mythological fable with 
which tliey aic overlaid llic lirahinms leckon then ehrono 
logy by millions of ycais, but their earliest authentic records 
of hi'-lory aie later than those of the Cjreek historians by some 
centuries The Ciiinese assign the commencement of liistoiy 
to a date considerably over two millions of years ago, but it 
Is believed that the cailiest authentic facts rccoided in tluii 
histones ha[»pened about two thousand years B C This 
would be synclironous with the dale assigned in European 
history to the Universal Deluge, but the interminable lists 
of d> nasties lecordcd in Chinese histones, as stretching back¬ 
wards through the previous two millions of yeais, are regaided 
by European scholars as pure fabrications, like tlie Ashkanian 
dynasty and King Pu/antm Still, the earliest of all authentic, 
as well as of all written, histoiy, may probably be referred to 
China but it relates only to the Chinese themselves In the 
case of China and India, geographical position may account foi 
the isolation whioli, in the nations of Islam, is due to tchgion 
for, as fai as the sciences of history and geogiaphy go, India 
IS all the world to the Hindbs, and China is the uiiiveise in 
the eyes of the Chinese. 

Both Hindus and Chinese probably attained much cailier 
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to a comparative degree of civilization, and mast therefore 
have lhad a longet national history than the Western nations 
of Europe, which have now left them far behind in the path of 
pi ogress With the conquest of the Roman Empire by the 
barbarians of the North, the ait of writing history seems 
for a time to have perished in Eutope Christianity introduced 
the same theological ammus which has been so fatal to the 
science of history among the Musalmans , and the^bistorics 
of the Aryan nations of Europe long continued subject to its 
Clamping influence All learning was concentrated in the 
priestly class, and marvellous legends of saintly statesmen, and 
apocryphal accounts of the acts of piiest-iiddeii kings, took 
the place of authentic history so that it has been aptly said 
that ** Classical history is a part of modern histoiy, it is 
only mediaeval history which is ancient ** 

The growth of institutions aiid the progress of national 
movements were of no interest to the chroniclers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, who were busy with the exploits of knights-errant, 
the rules of tournaments, and the intiigues of couils and 
the students of a science which had ceased to exist, divided 
their attention between the histones of the lives of Saints 
and the equally fabulous histones of imaginary heroes, like 
King Arthur, and Roland and the Paladins of Chailemagne 
But the intellectual and moral stagnation of mediaeval Europe 
was deeply stirred by the invention of printing, which may 
be looked upon as a principal cause, among many causes, of the 
gradual growth of civilization, and which led to the liberation 
of thougiit and discussion from tlic tiatnmels imposed by 
superstition 

From the era of the Reformation the Muse of History again 
asserted her supremacy in literature, and in the works of 
Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon finally shook herself free from the 
fetteis of theology A long succession of able and learned 
writers have for us illustiated the annals of the past, and have 
left scarcely a page of the history of the nations unturned 
Ancient monuments have been explored, and old manuscripts 
deciphered, and every day some fresh discovery in the mines of 
antiquity throws new light upon the life of the ancient woild 
’ A remarkable instance of these discoveries happened only the 
other day, when a treatise of Aristotle on the * Constitution of 
the Republic of Athens * was found among a bundle of old 
papyrus rolls of manuscripts which had been purchased in 
Egypt for the British Museum without any suspicion of the 
value of their contents 

To the investigation of thfc mass of materials provided 
by ,the relics, by ancient monuments,.and the Ubouis of pre¬ 
vious historians, the critical facult> of acute leasoncrs and 

# 
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profound scholars like Grote and Niebuhr has been applied 
and the statements of alleged fact by contcmpoiary histotians 
have been sifted and corrected by the lights afforded by 
modern science and rescaich Thus, when we read in the 
pages of the Roman historian, Livy, the details of the battles 
between the armies of the Rofhan ^Consuls and of Hannibal, 
we implicitly believe his account, and experience tells us that 
It bears the impicss of truth But when ^e meet with his 
assertion that on a certain day an ox spoke inThc gt ass market 
with a human voice, we pass over the statement with a smile 
We know that his ciedulity in this instance was common to his 
age and country, and his unintentional falsehood detracts 
notliing ftom our opinion bf his habitual veracity Experience 
teaches us that, in a similar state of knowledge and society in 
any countiy, the most learned and the most truth loving men 
will be equally the victims and the champions of the common 
credulity 

Thus, from lesearch and experience, the science of history, 
ot vvhich the foundations were laid by the accuracy and fidelity 
of Gieciin writcis two thousand five hundred years ago, has 
been gradually built up among us and has become a beacon- 
tower to guide the footsteps of future generations The old 
unscientific method of writing history, in which all the affairs 
of the woi Id are supposed to be regulated with a view to the 
interests of some particular creed or nation, is now almost 
abandoned , or is relegated to the historians of Musalman 
countries, and the professors of Jesuit colleges Not very long 
ago, the theological method of writing history was universally 
in vogue and able and conscientious writeis, like Bossuet and 
Rollin, unintentionally distorted its facts by reflecting them in 
the mirror of their own pre-conceived ideas In the theolo¬ 
gical method the Creation of the world, the Universal Deluge 
and the liicai nation were epochs around which all the facts of 
histoiy I evolved and the Israelites and Jews weie accepted, 
at their own valuation, as the most impoitant people among all 
the nations of the earth It now appears to us that, relatively 
to the gieat nations and empiies which existed contempora¬ 
neously with them, they occupied no moic prominent position 
then, than Afghanistan does among the nations at the present 
day But their Scriptures, having been handed down to us 
vetbatim and translated into all languages of the world, and 
the religious influences which they have transmitted to the 
Western nations^ have given the history of this remarkable 
people a factitious interest iq our eyes, winch assumed such 
enormous importance in the view of the theological historians, 
as quite to blind them to the leal and very subordinate pait 
which the Jewd played in histoiy In the Middle Ages 
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history was only a handmaid to theology, and the monkish 
chioniders explained its events in the manner now particular 
to Musalman writers, refcnnig victoiies over the inhdcls to the 
efficacy of the Christian itligion, and defeats sustained at then 
hands to the wrath of the Almighty at the sins of his servants 
Every event was a recompense oi a chastisement, and its 
justifying cause was attributed by each writer in accuidancc 
with his own pij||udices or picdilcctions 

It was VoltaiWwho struck the fiist blow at the theological 
method which still lingers in the bypaths of literature, and we 
have seen a woilc published not very long ago, iindei the title 
of “ Universal History on Scriptural Principles,” which, ignor¬ 
ing the fact that the makers of historj? did not act on Chrib- 
tian punciplcs, but generally quite othei wise, nanated thi ir 
actions much In the style of the Muhammadan historian above 
alluded to, but fiom a Christian point of view, ami which 
was history only in so much as it was a history of the ideas 
and beliefs of the wiitci 

Political bias has also been mimical to scientific histoij, 
though it has supplied a poweiful motive for the elucidation 
of the causes and methods of histoiicai action Thus, when the 
Toiy, Mitfoid, wrote ins History, dcsciibmg the conflict^ of the 
aristociatic and democratic pai ties in the lepublics of Giccci, 
from a point of view favouiablc to the former, the Liber li, 
Grote, le^pondcd with his Ilistoiy of Greece, in which he most 
ably argued tlie question in favour of the latter Ihe Prench 
Revolution was generally regarded by our foiefathcis as a 
deed of darkness without paiallcl oi palliative, exeited by 
the atheistic and socialistic doctiines preached by Voltaiie 
and the Encyclopedists , until Cailyle showed that it was the 
legitimate outcome of the Papal, feudal, and monarchical ele¬ 
ments of the clerical, social, and political system of Fiance 
under the Anaen Rdgtme , and that tliough much of its mannei 
was evil, yet its matter on the whole, and in the end, worked 
for good 

Carlyle had a good word to say even for the partition of 
Poland, than winch no histoucal action has been more uni¬ 
versally execrated, aiguiug that it was a political necessity, 
forced upon the royal conspintois not only in their own 
interests, but in those of the maintenance of peace and oulcr 

To resort to cuiicnt topics foi an illustration of the diffei- 
cnce between political and scientific histoiy, vve may refer to 
the numerous woiks lately issued fiom thevi<-‘>s m P-ngland 
treating of the history of the English occupation of Ireland, both 
from the Unionist and the ilomc Rule point of view The 
leader will theie find, not only widely‘different views of the 
measuids adopted, and the methods advocated, for inaiiUaiuing 
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the Enghbh supremacy in Ireland, but ajgloss put upon actual 
historical facts which lends a material colour to the narrative 
This IS taking an unwarrantable liberty with the Muse of 
History, who unlike her sl^tcr Muse of Poetry, sulfeis no devia¬ 
tion from the absolute worshig of the pure truth. 

The science of histoiy may be defined as the investigation 
and record of actual facts and occuirences, and the deduction 
fiom them of the general punciples which ||ttvein and affect 
the life of nations ^ 

It is a tiite saying that "History repeats itself," and we 
infer from rccuriing experiences of historical facts, that cci tain 
causes may be expcctc^d to produce ceitain coitespondmg 
effects The application of these conclusions to cuirent poli¬ 
tical questions is one of the most useful and bejicficial results 
of the study of history lo enter into a detail of the appli¬ 
cation of the science of histoiy to its actual facts would lead 
lo too diffuse a digiession , but we may endeavour to afford 
a few examples of the method, in the examination of the 
influences of ccitain well-known factois in history on the 
foi tunes of nations and kingdoms, such as, for instance, the 
com sc of tiade and commeice, national and race character 
istics, individual chaiactei, foims of icligion, &,c. In the 
dawn of history—that is to say, the earliest times of which we 
have any authentic accounts—wc find that the human lace has 
aheady attained to a consideiable degree of civilization men 
dwell in cities under rcgulai systems of social and political oi- 
gani/ ition, cairy on wais, and engage in tiade and commcice 
Beside these more civili/cd peoples, wc find others existing still 
in the p.itiiaichal state of society, with the family as the primitive 
administrative unit among a number of kindred families, who 
will by degiecs coalesce into a tube, and perhaps in time glow 
into a gicat nation Tracing the couise of events backwaids 
from effeeU to causes, we infer that the chief factoi in the 
growth and spread of civilization and of national u iity was 
the pressure of mateiial wants on the individuals of the human 
race and the desire for satisfying them, which is the commence¬ 
ment of the growth of luxury Man’s eailicst needs in the way 
of food, fire, and clothing may have been satisfied by his own 
personal exeitions , but as soon as exchange or baiter afford¬ 
ed him a convenient means foi obtaining othei things bcy<’nd 
the power of his own unaided exertions to procure for himself, 
the new and convenient institution must have exercised a 
material influence in directing his wanderings, fixing his habi¬ 
tation, and associating him with othcis in the puisuit of a 
common end 

Trade and commetce, as soon as it became regular* and 
customary, wojjld follow the most convenient routes , and ni 
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the absence of made roads and wheeled vehicles, and In the 
infhncY of navigation,' no route could be more convenient and 
expeditious than the gieat nvers which aifoided waterways 
navigable for rafts and the earliest and rudest Mind of boats 
for hundreds of miles along their/:ouise 

Hence we find the earliest scats of national power, wealth, 
and culture situated on the banks of great iivcis In the 
dawn of history Upp Egyptians on the Nile, and the Assy¬ 
rians on the Ti*is and Euphiatcs have aheady founded 
national empires and in India caily civilization similarly 
followed the course of the Indus and the Ganges , while the 
pre-histonc social and industiial deyelopmenl of the Chinese 
race, which has existed unchanged to the piesent day, may 
be perhaps referred to the network of great navigable iiveis 
and streams which traverse then FIower> Land Later on, as 
the art of navigation improved, the boundhss sea lost much of 
its terror, and the Phoenicians, dwelling upon its shores, became 
a maritime people, and boldly explored its distant coasts 
The sea superseded the iiveis as the chief highway of com¬ 
merce, and the Greeks, whose character and whose country 
made them eminently a seafaring nation, and whose Aiyan 
descent fitted them to be pioneers of the path of progiess, ai rived 
at a degree of culture and of political development to which 
the Cushite Egyptian and the Semitic Ass}rian had never 
attained 

Again m the darkness of the Middle Ages, we find the tradi¬ 
tions of flee thought and political hbeity shclteied fiom the des¬ 
potism of kings and piiests m the great cities which fotmed 
tiading and manufactining centies in Flandcts, Germany and 
Italy and when, by the discovciy of the manner’s compass, the 
ocean was conquered, as the sea had been, the new and vast 
field opened to commerce levolutionued the social state of 
Europe, largely contnbuted to bring about the Renaissance 
and the Refoimation, and completely changed the current of 
histoiy, throwing open the regions of Asia, Africa and America, 
peopled by the inert masses of unprogiessive races, to the 
energy and enterpiise of the Euiopcan nations, and virtually 
giving into their hands the Empire of the world 

A conspicuous example of the influence of a trade route 
in the history of a country may be seen in the case of Egypt, 
which, from its geographical position, was from the earliest ages 
the mam channel of commerce and communication between 
the countries of Asia, Europe, and Afiica Thc*Red Sea was 
the route by which the produce of tlie looms and mines of 
China and India reached the dwellers in Mediterranean cities, 
front a time long before King Solomon built his ships at Ezion- 
geb^tothe days when the Venetian and Genoese met chant 
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princes carried on trade !n the baaaars of Cairo and Alexandria 
under the patronage of the “ Grand Soldan ** Once the greatest 
monarchy in the known world, Egypt still remained a wealthy 
and populous country under the successive domination of 
Persian satraps, Gtcek kings %nd Roman procurators After 
Its conquest by the Arab followers of Muhammad, it soon 
became a powerful independent Musalman kingdom, and at 
the time of the Crusades its sovereigns held sway over large 
tracts of Asia and Africa 

The monkish histoiians of the Middle Ages identified 
“ Misr al Kdlnia—” “the Victorious City—" whose pioud title 
European custom has rfow converted into Cairo, with the 
Babylon the Gieat of the Apocalypse At the end of the 
thirteenth century the obstinate valour of its Mameluke masters 
lepelled the invincible aims of the all>conqueiing Timour from 
the frontiers of Egypt, and it was the only Musalman monarchy 
of the East which escaped submersion under the waves of the 
Tartar deluge 

Just a century later, the long sea route round the Cape of 
Good Hope was discoveied by the Portuguese explorers , and the 
trade of China and India was diverted to Europe by the newly- 
found ocean highway Egypt at once sunk into a state of 
poveity and obscurity For the ihiee centuiies following, her 
name is obliterated from history, nor do we hear more of her 
till the attention of the woild is again called to her by the bolil 
enterprise of Napoleon Buonaparte on her shores in 1798 The 
opening of the Suez Canal has again restored the ancient path of 
commeice between West and East, and Egypt will now rapidly 
recover her former wealth and piospeiity, and, under a stiong 
and energetic government, might safely be predicted to recover 
her foimer commanding political position Of course, this 
striking change in the condition of Egypt, though it coincides 
with the deprivation and restoration of commeice, cannot 
be entirely attributed to this sole cause Just as the actions 
of individual men can seldom be referted to a single motive, 
but rather depend on a vaiiety of simultaneous and often 
contradictory passions and inclinations, so most political 
effects are pioduccd by a great variety of causes acting and 
re-acting upon each otlier, the analysis of which presents almost 
insuperable difficulties to the conscientious and impartial 
historian Thus, in the picsent instance, the Ottoman conquest, 
the consequent tTurkish domination, and the general decay 
of the Sultan’s power and system of administration are all 
factors in the decline of Egypt during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuiies, while the introduction of the 
European system of discipline into the Army, the pcisonal 
chaiactcr of Muhammad Ah Pasha, the English occupation, 
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and other circumstances as well, may all be taken as concurient 
causes of the revival of national prospeilty* 

Histoiy IS not an exact science, and the well-meant measures 
of clever politicians for the refoim of abuses, the encouragement 
of commerce and manufactures, ahd the aggrandisement of na¬ 
tional power and influence have often misrarncd, or have even 
been attended by results diametiically opposite to those intended 
and hoped foi because no latitude has been allowed for the 
operation of subsidiary causes, whose unsuspected influences he 
hidden beneath the suiface of the sticam of cuirent events, and 
which may, perhaps, only be discovered and dissected in after 
ages by the reseaich of the diligent hfstoiian 
The ancients seem little to have suspected the influence 
excrctsed by the couise of commerce on the history of the 
nations , and even at the present day the existence of this 
influence, as subtle as it is immense, often passes unsuspected 
It was the foundation of the long anti strenuous rivalry between 
England and France during the whole of the eighteenth centuiy, 
which was ostensibly caused by the support given by Louis the 
Fourteenth to the cl urns of the catholic James the Second 
and his son to the English throne and it is now the real reason 
of the similar rivalry between England and Russia in the Last, 
which our politicians are accustomed to refer to the solicitude of 
the Engli-jh nation for the preservation of the integiity of the 
Turkish Empire, or of the independence of Bulgaiia, or any 
other convenient motive We m ly sum up this branch of our 
subject by quoting the saying of an ingenious writer, that “ all 
modern wars aic wars for a market.” 

But we have outstripped our subject by some four or five 
thousand years, and must rctuin to the company of the civilized 
communities of F-gyptians and Chaldeans on the banks of the 
iMile and the Eupluates These two nations seem to have 
been of kindred lace, and we now call them ‘‘Cushites,’ 
fiom Cush, whose name is given as the son of Ham and 
the ancestor of Niiniod m the tenth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis From tlicir pnysical chaiactciistics and appearance, 
as depicted on their monuments, however, we should conclude 
them to be of Caucasian race, and their early adaptability to a 
state of civilization would also bear out this inference The 
type of tlie race may be seen to-day m the Copt of Egypt, 
whose blood has not been mingled, like that of the rest of 
the Egyptian population, with the Semitic strain of the Arab 
conquerors , in the Nubian and ^byssinian, and in the Beibers, 
the modern representatives of the Numidians and Mauritanians 
of Hie North of Afiica. Some of the*physical charactenstics 
of the race are a copper colour, stiaight features, and silky haii, 
and they can still be traced all along the sea coast of Northein 
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and Faslcrn Afiica and Arabia, and the shores of the Peistan 
Gulf When vve hibt discern them in the dawn of histoiy, 
they have aliieady attuned to as high a state of matciial civili¬ 
sation as was then possible to tlj^em, while aiound them we see 
other laces who arc still barbaiians, or in the transition state 
between barbatism and civilization 

1 he Semitic laces, nomadic and pastoral, occupied the deserts 
of Arabia and the sea coasts of Syiia and Palestine, and spread 
themstlvcs northwnds to the Euphrates , while the Aiyaniace, 
the piogenitorof the Fuiopcan nations descended,proh ihi) , fiom 
the regions of the Caucasus, or the highlands of Ccntial Asia, 
filling Persia and Asia Minor and streaming westwards into 
Fniopc, and anothii branch of it finds its way through 
Xfganist.m into India, diiving b foie it the Turanian rices 
which already occupied that Pciiin ula, into the c'ctreme south 
Of the great Tuianian 01 Mongolian race, which then inhabited, 
and still inhabits, all Eistcrn aiul South-eastern Asia, wc 
see nothing in the dawn of hi-tjtory Iheir physiognomy anti 
langiugc proclaim them to be totally distmet from cither the 
Japhetic, the Semitic or the llamitic lace, and there is no 
mention of them 01 allusion to them in the tenth chaptci of the 
Book of Genesis, an omission probably to be explained by their 
icmotr ness, and the absence of eommunication between them and 
the n xtions of Western Asia , though some exploieis of antiquity 
believe that the earliest founders of the Babylonian cmpiic, or 
kingdom, wtie of Tuianian lacc 

Ihese great laccs of mankind, cosily distinguishable by 
stiongly-marlvcd moral and physical chaiactenstics, aaixiar to 
us to have been, at the daan of the histoiy, as different from 
each othei as the}’’ now are, after the lapse of thice thousand 
yens Wc see the Ai3an, the Semitic and the Negro races 
to-day as vve see them depicted in Giccian sculpture, in 
Assyrian bas tchefs, in the paintings on Egyptian palace-walls 
All the conquests, migrations and intermingling of laces that 
have gone on without intermission fiom that time to this, have 
produced but a paitial effect along the geographical lines of 
contact of the laces The type of the miss remains unalteicd, 
Wt have no data for ascertaining how and when these widely- 
differing types of mankind diverged fiom the parent stem of 
a common ancestor They have not altered during the thice 
thousand past vears of authentic history, yet vve know that 
they arc capable? of modification, and we sec them modified by 
climate, inlcr-breeding and social customs 

We see the influence of climate in the difference m com¬ 
plexion and charactei of the Ai>ans in Scandinavia fiom those 
in the valley of the Ganges , and in a less dcgice between the 
inhabitants of the Noithein and Southern countiies of huiope. 
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We sec that the climate of North America and of Australia 
tends^ lu a very few generations, to produce a new variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon type * 

An instance of the modification of racial features by inter¬ 
breeding may be seen in the physical type of the Ottoman Turks 
In the first three hundred years of their sojourn in Europe, their 
harems were continually recruited with captive women of Aryan 
race, and the constant infusion of Caucasian blood has complete¬ 
ly obliterated the “ native ugliness of their Tartar ancestiy** 
But a crucial example of the intermingling of races is to be seen 
in Persia Originally inhabited by an^ Aryan people, the pure- 
blooded descendants of whom m ly still be seen in the Parsis 
of India, the country and population has been successively 
swamped by a Semitic and a Mongolian immigration , the first 
time by the Arabs, in their zeal for the propagation of the faitli 
of the Prophet Muhammad , the second time by the Tartar hordes 
of Changiz Khan Three of the great distinct races of man¬ 
kind are here mingled together , and the special race charac¬ 
teristics of all three may be traced in the modern Persians 

The effect of religious and social habits in modifying 
character is obvious, and may be seen to advantage in India or 
Cential Asia, where the polygamous Musalman dwells together 
with the poiyandrous or monogamous Pagan, or Buddhist, of 
the same race 

From these observations we perceive that the type of a 
race is vaiiable , yet the bulk of the various races have preserved 
the type unaltered since history began to be written upon the 
earth We must conclude, then, that, if all the races of man¬ 
kind are sprung from one common progenitor, an incalculable 
period of time mnst have elapsed to have permitted such a 
wide and general variation from the one original type, and 
that the extravagant chronologies of the Chinese and Hindus, 
who carry back their historical eras to hundreds of thousands 
of ^ars, are not so very incredible after all 

Looking back along the path of history we can also perceive 
thaLtherc has been a continued current of human progress, from 
what the Greeks called the Heroic Age to our own time—pro¬ 
gress in knowledge, arts, sciences and ethics—a current often 
impeded, sometimes checked altogether for a time, but always 
resuming its flow, and moving faster and faster with the fleeting 
centuries j so that we see more progress made in knowledge of 
ail kinds now within the last fifty years, than wks made m the 
five hundred years from the time when Herodotus, the Father 
of History, first put pen to papyrus, to the Golden Age of 
Roman literature under Augustus, when Ihe history of nations 
seemed to be finally and fittingly ended ai the universal domi- 
nton of Rome. 
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And this progress has been the exclusive appanage and 
heritage of one of the great races of mankind The Aryan 
r ice, thouqjh it docs not seem to have been the first to attain to 
material cmlization, is the only one that has continued to 
progress to the end The Mongolian Chinese were probably 
as highly civilized three hundred years ago as they are to-day , 
while the Greek nation was only beginning to open its eyes 
on the barbarism in which it lay, But to-day the civilization 
of the Chinese seems barbarism to the heirs of the Greeks, 
The Semitic Phcenicians invented the alphabet, and carried on 
sea-borne commerce with distant lands But when Tytc and 
Carthage were crushed by fhc military might of Assyria and 
Rome, tliey left no successors to carry on their work 

The Semitic Arab passed from the black camef-hair tents of 
Yemen to the pillared arcades of Coidova and the marble halls 
of the Alhambra But look at his descendant to-day, in Egypt 
and Morocco—a sordid and slothful bigot, who has lost both 
the native virtues of the land of his birth, and the acquired arts 
of the land of his adoption The Semite and the Mongolian 
have had their day and their time of sway, and they have done 
great deeds , but they have accomplished nothing in the cause 
of humanity Had they alone ruled the destinies of mankind, 
the life of the human race would have to day been as stagnant 
as the life of Chin i, the caith would have been as sterile as 
the caith of a province of the Turkish Empire Tlie Japhetic 
race is the only one that has signalized the triumph of mind 
over matter, has striven to master the seciets and the forces 
of Nature, and has pressed the search for truth from discovery 
to discovery, and from conquest to conquest, till its nations 
have become the masters of the world again to-day, as their 
exemplais and prototypes, the Greeks and Romans, were two 
thousands year*- ago 

This supremacy is greatly due to their application of science 
and art to military affairs foi though there have been great 
nations of warriors among the Semitic and Mongolian races, 
the scientific soldier is the product of Aryan civilization 
only Strategy, tactics, and the principles of military or¬ 
ganization were thoroughly understood and practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greek soldiers from Babylonia to the shores of the Euxine, 
in the face of the might of the whole Persian Empire, was an 
epitome of the Iongi successive senes of triumphs of a handful of 
disciplined European wairiorsovgr Asiatic and African hordes 
It was superiority in the art of war that planted Grecian 
dynasties in Syria and Egypt, and made Rome the mistress 
of the East as well as of the West, that, in our own day, has 
given India to England, and the Caucasus and Central Asia 
VOL NCiil] • 18 
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to Russia and it *is infenority In the art of war that neu¬ 
tralizes the enormous numerical prcpondcranct^ of the Mott- 
goHan race, and prevents the Empire of Cinna from taking 
a place among the Great Powers of the world piopoitionate 
to its resources and its pretensions 

This pre-eminence of the Aryan proceeds, no doubt, from 
the inheiited qualities of early ancestors In intellect and 
mental power he stands decidedly above the Semitic, and 
pre-eminently above the Mongolian race But a detailed inves¬ 
tigation of race-charactcristics, though it would throw many 
valuable side-ligbts upon the history of the human race, would 
be far loo extensive a digression fftr us to enter upon here 
We will content ourselves with quoting the pithy saying of 
the Arab hiStonm Muhammad-al Damiri, which happily epi¬ 
tomizes the characteristic distinction between the three great 
races of mankind ‘Wisdom,” he says, “ hath alighted upon 
three things on the biains of the European*- (Farang), on the 
hands of the Chinamen, and on the tongues of the Arabs” 

The ethnological distinction between the progressive Aryan 
face on the one hand, and the unpiogrcssive Semitic and 
Turanian laccs on the other, almost coincides with the geo- 
giaphical distinctions of European and Asiatic or of Wc*-t- 
ern and Orient il nations Tliisn distinction and opposition 
appears from the earliest times, and pervades all history We 
sec It in the hatred of the Israelite for the “ uncircumcised ” 
Philistine, and in the Grecian expedition against Troy, in 
the endless succession of wars waged between Greek and 
Persian, Cicsai and Sassanidc, Ciusadcr and Saiacen, Turk 
and Russian , and it still tioublcs the world in the Eastern 
Question of our own day Yet the distinction is not purely 
an ethnologicftl one, for the Persians who followed Xerxes to 
the invasion of Gicece wcic themselves Aryans, and the 
Hindus, over whom the English rule to-day in the valley of 
the Ganges, are of pure Aryan extraction On the other hand, 
the Japanese, though of Mongolian race, have recently jiroved 
themselves capable of assimilating an advanced civilization, 
in complete contiast to the Chinese, by whom the same ste¬ 
reotyped type of pfilitical and social organization maintained 
for centuries, is still maintained without an attempt at al¬ 
teration. 

Nor can the distinction be referred to difference of religion , 
for wc find the European and Asiatic equ^ly opposed, what¬ 
ever religion they profess The antagonism between Christi¬ 
anity and Islam has certainly greatly strengthened the anti¬ 
pathy between the Oriental and the European but no such 
bond of discord existed in the days of Marathon and Cunaxa 

Nor IS the distinction political either, for we see the 
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Russians, who two centuries ago were reckoned an Oriental 
people by both Turks and Christians, assuming the garb and 
habits of the civilized West, at the command of a despotism of 
the Oriental type, under which the nation, now grown to be one 
of tlie five Great Powers of Europe, and one of the arbiters 
of the destinies of the civilized world, still groans 

Contentment (which we call apathy), submissiveness (which 
we call slavishness), and the denial of the equalit> of woman 
with man, and her relegation to an inferior position, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the nations whom wc collec¬ 
tively call Orientals, without attaching to the term any parti¬ 
cular ethnographical or geographical idea The distinction 
exists, but Its definition puzzles the science of histoiy 
When the Tuiks were pushing their cateer gf conquest 
to the westward, they oiientalized the land behind them 
Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, Greece are half-oriental to 
this day But they are, now tint the presence of the Turk 
has been withdrawn, fast becoming civilized and European, 
and they will soon be like Hungary, in which a ruined mosque 
in the towns here and there is the only memento of an Ori¬ 
ental domination that lasted for two hundred years 

The English in India, the Fiench in Algiers, and the Rus¬ 
sians m Central Asia have all intr iduccd the material and 
moi il elements of Western civilization but, were a political 
revolution to overthrow their power tomorrow, within a year 
thete would not remain a trace of their rule , and the peoples 
of those countiies would have settled down again to the 
dtcainless sleep of the changeless East 

When the curtain fiistiiscs on the stage of history, we 
find it alieady occupied by maiiv and great nations How 
these nations arose we have no certain means of knowing 
Their own lecoids geneially trace their 01 igin to some single 
•individual, a mythical and geneially a half-divmc personage 
Theoiigmof the nation was, doubtless, the family, which first 
expanded into a tribe, and then into a natioq We have a 
cardinal instance of this national growth in the earliest written 
history that has come down to us, the History of tJie Chil¬ 
dren of Israel Theie we find the Patiiaich, Abraham, the 
father of two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, from the former of 
whom the Ishmaehte, 01 Arab, nation proceeds Isaac has 
two sons, Esau and Jacob from the former springs the Edo¬ 
mite, or Idumean, nation , from the latter the children of 
Israel Of his twelve sons each one becomes the piogenitor 
of a tribe called after his name, and the coalition of these 
twelve tribes forms the Israehtish nation We see this nation 
first in a nomadic state, leading a pastoral life, like the Ar&b 
tribes in the same localities at the present day It returns 
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by a migration to tbe ancient seats of Its forefathers, falls on, 
and expels, or subdues, a settled population more civilized than 
itself, and settles down in their place The disasters arising 
from the want of a central authority among the tribes induce 
It to elect a king, and it soon submits to an hereditary dynasty 
It makes considerable progiess in civilization, till its indepen¬ 
dent existence is swallowed up in that of a neighbouring great 
military Empire We have here a typical instance of the 
expansion of a family into :fiist a tribal, and then a national or¬ 
ganization, the change from a pastoral to a civilized state, and 
the substitution of legal for patriarchal grveinmcnt Some sim¬ 
ilar process must have attended thogiowth of all nations The 
absolute power of the patriarch over his family was transferred 
to the king.ovcr his subjects, and hence the absolute character 
of all Oriental monarchy, which has unfortunately, in moie mod¬ 
ern times, been *«anctioncd by the theocratic spiiit of the religion 
of Islam “ All power is given by God theicfore the power of 
the King is a gift fiom God theicfore rebellion against the 
King is lebellion against God ” 

This IS the theoiy of Divine Right, which was also the bug¬ 
bear of Christendom not so very long ago , and it is a striking 
proof of the reality of progress to which we alluded above, 
tliat less than two hundred yeais ago this doctriiip was held in 
all good faith and sincerity by many educated Englishmen 
In later times we have many instances of the evolution of 
nations in history Some have arisen, like the Romans, from 
a chance confcdeiation of outlaws and fice-booters fiom other 
nations The Cossacks furnish a similsr modem example, the 
name Kazak signif>ing robber in Turkish, and the original 
bearers of the appellation being Russian, Polish, and 1 artar 
refugees from justice or oppression who found an asylum and 
an Alsatia in the waste and debatcable lands lying between 
the frontiers of Christendom and Islam 
The oiigin of the German nation is lost in the mists of 
antiquity , but its offshoot, our own English nation, can easily 
be tiaced through all the stages of its growth, by the successive 
amalgamation of different nations The predatory Teutonic 
tribes which oven an Bntain in the fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era, were mingled with succeeding bands of Scandi¬ 
navian invaders and finally the Normans from France furnish¬ 
ed the aristociacy and the military caste of the national trium¬ 
virate Most of the nations of modem ^Europe similarly 
are composed of an amalgam of the Northern barbarians, 
Goths, Huns, and Lombards, *who overran the piovinces of the 
Roman Empire, with the original ciyilized inhabitants The 
Russian nation took its rise, in the ninth century of our era, 
from the conquest of the Sclavonian tribes inhabiting Novogon* 
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rod and the adjacent teiritoty by a band of Scandinavian sea> 
rovers, an event analogous to the conquest of the English by the 
Normans two centuries later and the earliest form of the Latin¬ 
ized appellation *' Russian ’* is found in the Finnish “ Ruotsi/* 
which appears to be a corruption of the first syllable of some 
such woid as rotJismenn or rothskarlar^ sea-farers, or sea-rovers 
A striking instance of the growth of a nation in more 
modem times may be observed in the Sikhs, a peculiar people, 
who took their use fiom a leligious sect, founded three hun* 
died years ago in the province of the Punjab by a Hindu 
ascetic named Nanak, who aspired to the rdic of a religious 
reformer Peisecution con\|citcd the sectaiics into fanatical 
warriors , they giew into a nation, and their swords carved out 
a kingdom They arc now a sepaiate nation, witl\ a distinct 
physical appealance, dress, and dialect from those of the people 
around them, though they have already lost their political 
independence 

By the operation of one of the unwritten laws of history, 
the rapidity of their national growth has found its* counterpart 
in decay, and the specd> rise of a political power generally 
involves as sudden a downfall The nations which are the 
slowest 111 inatuiing their power enjoy the possession of it the 
longest 

The migration of nations has exercised a gicat influence on 
history One of the earliest historical facts rccotded by Hero¬ 
dotus IS the invasion of Asia Minor by hordes of Scythians 
fiom the unknown icgions of the Noith, and the allusions m 
the thirty-eighth and following chaptets of the Book of the 
Piophet Ezekiel piobably refer to the same event 

Fiom the earliest ages of histoiy, successive waves, or migra¬ 
tions have proceeded at inteivals from the legions of the North 
and East of Asia, spread themselves over the rest of the Conti¬ 
nent, and penetiatcd into Europe 

The great movement which, four hundred yeais after the 
commencement of the Christian era, precipitated the Northern 
nations of Europe upon the Roman Empire in such masses as 
to overwhelm and ovenun it, probably leceived its fiist 
impetus fiom this quartet, for, in the wake of the Goths and 
Vandals, we find the Mongolian nation of the Huns crossing 
Europe from East to West, and the remnant of them finally 
settling in Hungary About the same time the Avars, or Kha- 
zars, whose name still survives in the appellation of an insig¬ 
nificant tube on Ihe shores of the Caspian, appear on the 
fiontiers of the Eastern Roman Empite, pushed on by the 
pressure of the Tuiks, who came fiom the very confines of 
China, and now make their first appearance on the stage of 
history. 
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After this eruption, the human volcano remains quiescent 
for seven hundred years , then it bursts into lenewed acti> 
vity, and for the space of two centuries pouis forth streams 
of warlike migrations of Tartars and Mongols* under Changir 
Khan and his successors, and* Timur, which flood all Western 
Asia and oveiflow into Eastern Europe , and the succeeding 
ripple of the human wave caincs the Ottoman Tuiks up to 
the walls of Vienna China still remains a teeming maga/tne 
of millions of mankind, and it is quite possible that the world 
may again, one day. see the phenomena of these general 
inigiations recuiring in the repetitions of histoiy 

The great Semitic migration of the seventh century after 
Christ IS attiibuted by us to the influence of the mission of 
Muhammadf, but it is equally probable that the success of his 
prophetical mission was a consequence of a great national 
upheaval, aheady begun, for which the new faith supplied 
a watchword and a rallying point In Africa wc see national 
migrations ^ccumng at the present time One tribe or 
nation moves and sets all the tubes around it moving also, 
and the gathering mass rolls otnvaid sweeping everything 
before it, till it la aiicsted by the fne-arms of European col¬ 
onists, or by the sea The most familiar instance is the Zulu 
migration under Chaka at the beginning of the present century, 
which set all the tribes moving along the fiontiei of the Cape 
Colony and completely changed the political condition of South 
Africa 

Among civilued and settled nations co1oni7ation takes the 
place of migration and satisfies the inexorable need of national 
expansion The Giecks coloni/ed Italy and Asia Minor the 
Komans colonized the world, the Spuiiards and Poituguese 
colonized South America , and the English have colonized 
North America and Austialia Ihc growing nation of the 
Russians, unable to find a sufficient outlet by sea, overflows 
into the neighbouring countries of Cential Asia, and seeks 
free access to the Mediterranean 

In noticing the origin of the Sikhs, the conversion of 
religious sect into a sepaiate nation natuially leads us to the 
examination of the influence of icligion on the history of the 
nations Religion has ever had a powerful effect in binding 
together the units of national life and in prescribing social 
customs and obsetvances With most nations religion is the 
foundation of their social system, and, weic it abrogated, society 
would dissolve, and would have to be ic-constructcd on a new 
basis. In Muhammadan countiies the political as well as the 
spcial system IS based upon leligion A1 Mulk wa ad'Din 
Tawimdn,” says the Arabic provcib, “ fhc butc and the 
Faith aie Twins," 
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The Israelites stand out prominently among all the peoples 
of antiquity as a nation whose whole career and chaiacter was 
piofoundly affected by the sublime monotheism of their 
nation il crced» It foiced them into a rigid and persistent 
opposition to the sunounding Pagan nations,^ and committed 
them, at length, to a fruitic and fiopUess contest with the over¬ 
whelming might of Imperial Rome, which naturally and in¬ 
evitably ended m the political exijjtence of the Jewish nation 
being extinguished for ever But their religion had already 
placed the stamp of election upon them , and their faitliful 
adherence to it lias been the chief factor in the preservation of 
the national identity for so piny cciUuiies 

A striking instance of similar causes producing similar results 
may be seen in the Paisis of India, Aryans and Fire-wor- 
shippers, who abandoned their shrmes and homes on the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Musalman Arabs rather than renounce 
their religion Like the Jews, they have remained perfectly 
distinct among sunounding alien populations , and, like the 
Jews, their pastoral and agricultural habits have been ex¬ 
changed, under the stress of circumstances, for the pursuits of 
commerce and finance 

Religion had as ovtrwlielming an influence upon the for¬ 
tune of the Arab nation as it had upon that of their Jewish 
kindred fiom whom it was borrowed 

The Prophet Muhammad adopted the pure monotheism, and 
the Divine Law which had already proved so congenial to the 
Semitic mind, as the basis of his new revelation and the 
spectacle was again seen of a horde of desert warriors attack¬ 
ing and subduing, 111 the name of religion, a less warlike and 
more civilized people Within a bundled years from the death 
of their Prophet, the Arabs had founded an cmpiie teaching 
from the mouths of the Volga to the sources of the Nile, and 
from the bank-t of the Oxus and the Indus to those of the 
Ebio and the Tagus Gibbon and other writers have amused 
themselves by speculating on what might have been our desti¬ 
nies, had the Saracens not been checked in tiieir career of con¬ 
quest by Charles Martel on the plains of Tours, or the Turks 
been turned back by John Sobieski from the ramparts of 
Vienna 

But no Aryan people would ever have been induced, or forced, 
to adopt the faith of Islam, utterly uncongenial as it is to their 
character and habits The few isolated exceptions ui which 
Sclavonian, Bobfliaks and Illyrian Albanians have been led, 
under stress of circumstances, t« adopt the Musalman faith, g 6 
to prove the rule Along with their profession of Islam, they 
continue to hold man/ of their Christian superstitions, such 
as Saiut-worship, and prayers for the dead 
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The Semitic race is the only race of mankind, it would seem, 
which can conceive and adhere to a strict monotheistic form of 
belief The Turanian races, which have embraced Islam, have 
also introduced into it the invocation of Saints ^nd the perfor¬ 
mance of ceiemonies at their tombs “ The anthropomorphous 
Aryan is a borh man worshfppcr if he docs not worship 
deified men, he will worship gods incarnate in the shape of 
man ” The Ar) an Persians who were unable to emigrate, and 
ivere forced to cmbiace Islam by their Arab conquerors, have 
become the heretics of the Muhammadan world , honouring in 
All, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, a perfect type 
of humanity. 

The influence of the Musalman * faith, though it bore the 
Arab nation so triumphantly to fame and power, has even¬ 
tually proved fatal to whatcvei peoples have professed at 
For the acceptance of a code of laws of Divine origin implies 
the perfection of the code , and what is pcifcctcd cannot be 
amended 

Progress is only possible up to a certain point in Islam 
beyond that it is impious Hence, though the Fctish-wor- 
shipping negro of Central Africa is inoially and socially 
elevated by conversion to Islam, it is much bcttei for the future 
of his race that he should not be so converted He can be 
raised out of Fetishism , but he can never be raised out of 
Islamism Progiess is impossible to the Musalman as long aa 
he remains under his own code, it becomes possible only 
when his Sacred Law is thrust from the judgment scat, and 
replaced by more elastic codes, better suited to the needs of 
human pi ogress We sec to-day the stagnai\t civiluation of 
the Muhammadan woild crumbling away and disintegrating 
under the presence of the strongei and more vigoious civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe, which admits no limits to its growth, and 
permits no obstacle to check its progress 

The religion of the Ancient Greeks was originally Nature- 
worship under human forms, which harmonized well with the 
aitistic and poetical character of their nation In the early 
stages of their civilization, both they and the Romans weie 
much infiucnccd by religion, and had the common habit of 
referring natural accidents to supernatural causes Thus we 
read m Roman History that, when the Latin Praetor, Lucius 
Annius, spoke with contempt of Jupiter in the Roman Senate- 
house, and, as he went out, fell down a flight of steep steps and 
lay lifeless at the bottom, his death was attributed to the 
vengeance of the outraged Dc^ty But this natural religion 
had already been undermined by the stealthy advances of 
philftsophy before it was overthrown by the open attacks of 
Christianity, which was by degrees adoy ted by all the nations 
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which came within the Influence of the ^.oman pale of civiliza¬ 
tion This last, purest and simplest of all religions, had not 
long run its course before it was invested, by the irony of fate, 
with the mysteries of an intricate dogma, and overloaded with 
the ceremonies of a most elaborate ritual 

The spiritual tyranny of the Roman hierarchy took the 
place of the temporal absolutism of the Roman Empire In 
fact, “ the Papacy was the ghost of the defunct Roman Empire, 
sitting upon the grave thereof,’* and enthroned upon its ruins 
Saceidotalism, combined with Feudalism, to oppress the heart 
and brain of Europe throughout the centuries that have been 
appropriately termed “ tlje Dark Ages ” “ The Pi lests,” says 

the Turkish chronicler, Haji Khalifa, writing in the sixteenth 
century, “ have shackled these fools, and, by their aitifices, have 
brought under their power all the Christians, both small and 
great ” 

But in the Middle Ages the reformation assisted the nations 
to shake off the incubus of priestly authority, whicn, with one 
or two exceptions, so rare as only to serve to prove the lule, 
had always been exerted in the interests of ignorance and 
despotism , and at the present day the forms of religion have 
ceased to exercise any preponderating influence on our history 
At one time leligion arrayed the West against the East, 
stnred all Europe with zeal for the Holy War, and twelve times 
carried successive hosts of Crusaders into Asia and Africa At 
another time it lighted the flamds of civil war, and for two 
hundred years made Europe the theatre of strife between 
Catholic and Protestant It was for long the principal factor 
in politics , and the question whether a Mediterranean island 
fortress should hoist the banner of the Crescent or of the Cross 
upon Its towers, or whether the succession to a Euiopean 
crown should devolve upon a Catholic or a Protestant, stirred 
the sympathy, and engaged the energy, of the whole civilized 
world 

When we reflect on the rancorous enmity of the professors 
of rival creeds, the horrors of religious persecutions, and the 
barbaiuies which, as the American historian Piescott observes 
stain religious wars above all others, we cannot regret that the 
cause of religion has ceased to exert its former influence in 
the councils of civilized nations 

It IS through the medium of religion also that individual 
influence on the history of mankind has found its most power¬ 
ful form of expression , , 

The influence of prophets afid religious teachers like Christ, 
Muhammad, and Buddha, has moulded the faiths and the lives 
of millions of generations yet unborn It is noteworthy that 
these gkcat founders of new religions have all arisen among 
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the peoples which we term Oriental and, on a hasty survey, the 
influence of the individual might appear paramount in Oriental 
hii»tory, where the great names of Cyru*), Saladin, Changliu 
Khan, Timur and Nadir Shah tower above a‘dead-level of 
comtemporaneoub mediociity, like a lofty and solitaiy obelisk 
111 the midst of a vacant plain , while the great men of the 
Westein nations, sunounded and supported by their compeers, 
may be compared to the cupola surmounting and adorning a 
stately building This difference is, doubtless, due to the 
different political conditions of Oriental and European nations , 
for it seldom happens that tlicie occurs in the political state of 
the latter a conjunction favourable tf> the rise of a Caesar or a 
Napoleon 

Yet the genius of the individual, more diffused and more 
general in the West, is there seen to cxei t a greater effect on 
the current of events and on the life of nations than it does m 
the inert and unptogiessive East 

The influence of individuals on the history of the wot Id 
has been enormous as religious tcacheis, as warriois and 
conquerors, as statesmen, and as invcntois In the old style 
of teaching history, the individual was given rather undue 
prominence, and its pages contained little beyond the rccoid 
of the deeds of heroes, and the utterances of lawgivers 
Later it was recogni/cd that the conjunction of the Hour 
and the Man is required for the making of history Many a 
prophet arose m the East before and after the Piophet Muham¬ 
mad, and they have found thousands of disciples to light and 
die in their cause , but they fought and died m vain 

Many a successful captain may have shaied tlie ambition 
and genius of Napoleon but he did not happen to live m 
the days of the French Revolution How little individual 
genius and resolution can effect when their aims run counter 
to the current of events, may be seen in the results of the 
policy of statesmen like j^ichelicu, and of the achievements 
of soldiers like Charles the Twelfth All the lasting monuments 
of history are etected by men who have watched the current 
and have directed their course accordingly It is a moot 
question, whether too much stress is not laid on the influence 
of individuals even in modern views of histoiy Wc are apt 
to think of such men as Bismarck and Cavour as master-minds 
compelling events to become subservient to their political 
ideas But their greatness really consists in divining the signs 
of the times, and in recognizing the requirements of the 
political Situation If the heaif of the great German nation 
na(l not been set on unity, Bismarck’s specific of blood and 
iron would have been of no avail Cavour’s policy followed, 
but did not lead, the fortunes of Garibaldi, 
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Yet nations are but aggregates of individuals, and national 
character is the sum of individual characters When the 
humblest individual seeks the truth and holds fast that which 
IS right, he “plays a worthy part, however inhnitesimal, on the 
stage of the world’s history. ^ 

As the German poet sings —• 

“ Drum halte fest die Wahre, verfechte bios das Recht, 

Und dann bist du eti) Kdriijr^^md warest du auch eiu Knecht * " 
From the earliest times of history, the piactice has obtained 
of dividing Its record into epochs, or etas, usually hinging on 
some great or noteworthy events, which like mile-stoncs, serve 
to mark the distances alo|ig the road of human progress But, 
as these landmarks owe their prominence much more to 
imagination than to fact, they often seivc only *^o confuse the 
mind of the historical student, and to divert his attention from 
the tiue course of history, by fixing it on aibitraiy starting 
points For instance, the establishment of the Muhammadan 
Era of the Hegiia or Flight of the Piophct Muhammad from 
Mecca, is largely responsible for the ignorance of, and 
contempt for, all history prior to that era, which characterizes 
Musalman nations They have actually no chronology before 
their year i AH, which corresponds to 622 A D History 
exists for them only from that time forward 

We make the birth of our Lord the most conspicuous land 
mark in histoiy, though, at the time, it passed unnoticed and 
unrecorded , nor did it have any efiect upon the history of 
the world till three centuries later Consequently, in our minds, 
the centuries before Christ and after Christ are sharply divided 
from each other, as the Northern and Southern hemispheies 
are divided on the map by the imaginary line of the Equator, 
while 111 reality no such arbitrary barrier exists in time or 
space The French Republican leaders reckoned on the 
influence which these imaginary points of departuie exert 
upon the minds of men, when they made their futile attempt 
to Ignore all previously existing eias, and to recommence 
history by making a fresh start from '* the fiist year of the 
French Republic, One and Indivisible ” 

In reviewing the course of history, we seem to recognize 
the presence of strong currents of human opinion or inclination, 
which colour its events, and give to each period, or each 
generation, a peculiar character of its own In the East, 
among the Senjitic and Turanian peoples, these currents flow 
generally from a religions source, and are therefore more 
permanent and more continucfus Among the civilized nations 
of Europe they arc more rapid in running their course, more 
shifting and more cLangeful At one time they tend to the 
substitution of the power of an absolute monarchy for that 
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of a feudal aristocracy« at another, to the limitation of the 
power of a monarchy by that of a democracy 

In the Middle Ages we see the leiigtuus idea governing 
politics, Fiench Huguenots looking to England, and German 
Lutherans to Sweden, as tlieii political centre , while Catholic 
Poles pcisccute Orthodox Russians, and the Greek Christians 
of Bosnia turn Turk to avoid being coerced into serving the 
Pope A century later, we find leligious antipathy surviv¬ 
ing only as a stalking horse for dynastic rivaliies, and the 
strife of war and of diplomacy revolves round Royal marriages 
and intrigues , round the conflicting claims of the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg, or of Stuart and Brunswick And 
now, in our own time, it is no longer iival creeds, or family 
quarrels, that in/luence the course of history, but the sympathy 
of peoples connected by ties of blood and language, but 
divided by political differences 

All those of one race or nationality strive to coalesce all 
those of diverse descent struggle to disengage themselves from 
an uncongenial union The present age is the era of the 
nationalities In our own day we have seen all the sepaiate 
States of Italy united m one Italian Kingdom, and all the 
loosely-knit members of the Germanic Confederation re-uniting 
under the standard of a tenewed German Empire And now 
we sec the great Sclavonic race agitated by a similar longing 
for political unity, which the Panslavists hope to see some day 
accomplished under the hegemony of Russia On the other 
hand, in the Austrian Empire we find the ill-assorted political 
congeries of nationalities all stiugghng to get nd of their bond 
of union The Magyar can scarcely lepiess his ill-concealed 
antipathy to his German comrade , the Czech is anxious to be 
separated from both, and the Southcin Sclavoniaiis look 
longingly towards Russia and their brethren in the Balkan 
Peninsula It is no rash prophecy to foretell that the next 
great European war will* shake the unstable edifice of 
Hapsburg rule to its foundations And, as the masses of the 
nations come, with the advance of democracy, to have more 
and more an active part in the management of political affairs, 
the national movement will spread in cvei-widening elides, 
until, perhaps, eventually the political and ethnological divisions 
of the human race coincide In the words of the Arabic 
poet, Ibn al Fand, in lus Tey*eeyat al Kubra —- 

**Not in vain the Nation-sttivings, , 

Nor by chance the cuirenis flow , 

Error maxed, yet truth-duected. 

To one certain end they go '* 
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A lthough we are not absolute Mark Tapleys, there is a 
tendency amongst most of us in India, as indeed there 
IS in most places of exile, to make the best of things—to look 
upon the bright side of the picture, and to bring into strong 
relief the points in which India is better than the Old Country 
They are few enough, in all conscience, but we love to give 
them their full prominence For instance, we contrast our 
Indian cold weather—its bearable climate and its varied amuse¬ 
ments—with the English winter, its fogs and melting snow 
Even in the hot weather, when driving behind'a good pair of 
walers, we reflect upon the distance of a carnage and pair 
from the reach of a man of moderate means in England In 
short, we all have a tendency to make the most of the good the 
gods have given us, and try to minimize the hardship of our lot 
Those who have not that modicum of Maik Tapley’s philosophy 
in their composition, are unfitted for life in India They are 
soon invalided home, if they do not go to then last home in 
one of those Indian cemetries designed after the htest hideous 
“Standard Plan of the Public Woiks Department and im¬ 
proved at each period of Quadrennial Repairs 

When we come home, however, and the necessity for an 
enforced optimism ceases to exist, we begin, or some of us do, 
to think over all we have left behind , and, b inishing the 
thought that we have got to go back to it again, we begin to 
judge the land we have quitted more sobeily and critically, and 
to see things as they are, and not as we have persuaded our¬ 
selves to imagine them to be 

Basking in an English summer sunshine without an off 
chance of sunstroke , eating and dfniking heartily without 
speculation as to the effect on our liver (to say nothing of a 
latent dread of cholera^, taking our walks abroad without the 
chance of meeting either a snake or a baboo of the latest 
young India cult, all these things tend to fiee our spnit and to 
enable us to see things Indian without the tinted glasses which 
are so necessary in this countiy, as well for the soul as for the 
body 

Scores of painters, both in words and in colour, have given us 
pictures of the Lndian village The stately peepul tree and the 
temple, grey with the growth pf centuries, stand out in promi¬ 
nent relief The groups of huts, embedded in leaves and plants 
of many hues, help to make up the beauty of the landscape 
The tank, with its lotus flowers on the surface, and its no less 
graceful surroundings of maidens poising their water vessels on 
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their shapely heads, thp happy ploughman, following his yoke 
of oxerf,andthe aged men of the village, sitting m council 
under the sacred tree,—all these go to make up the Indian 
village landscape, as presented to us in the pages of the 
novelist, who, perhaps, has never Jbeen inside an Indian village 
in his life , or, by the painter, who set up his easel at a distance 
charming for effect and not too near the subject of his picture^ 

These pictures are not altogether misleading There are few 
prettier sights than a distant view of an Indian village on a 
bright cold weather morning But the view must be a distant 
one As you approach the place, the seamy side of the woof 
presents ttself in ever increasing vividness 

The only Europeans who ever see the inside of an Indian 
village ate those whose business calls them there. When I say 
see the inside, I mean, see it with any opportunity of knowing 
what It IS really like The globe trotting sportsman may pass 
through it on his way to the chase, the itinerant philanthropist 
may catch a glimpse of it fiom a railway carriage or through 
the half-open doors of a dAk gari, or a palanquin (this limit to his 
vision does not prevent the latter from writing as though he 
knew all about it), but, I don’t think I am far astray in saying, 
tliat the only people who have any opportunity of studying 
the internal economy of a bastt, or village, are the official, the 
planter, and the missionary 

I have mixed much with both planters and missionaries, 
and most of my social life in India has been spent amongst 
officials The missionary, in his zeal for his high calling, sees 
beauty in things and surroundings which are in themselves 
most unlovely , and it may be that the seamy side of an Indian 
village is lost to his gaze I venture to say, however, that few 
planteis, or officials, can be found who do not inwardly smile 
at the pictures drawn of Indian village life, whether by the 
novelist, of by the painter Fhev cannot, at any rate, help 
contrasting the outward beauty of the picture with the hideous 
realities with which their woik makes them but too well 
acquainted 

Now llic novelist who has done most to depict Indian 
village life, is Meadows Taylor , but he looks upon the romantic 
side of things His heroines are women of action , his village 
scenes are pastorals, I cannot recall one of his pictures which 
sets forth the squalor, misery and unloveliness which are to be 
found m almost every village that I have seen, and I have seen 
hundreds [I italicise tn advisedly, for, from* a distant and 
cursory view, these defects do nof come obtrusively before one] 
Painters, from Val Prinsep down to the post humble aspirant 
for honours at the Simla or Calcutta *Art Exhibitions, have 
given us countless views of Indian village scenery They have 
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naturally selected points of vantage frpna which to pamt the 
most pleasing pictures There is no realistic school of’Indtan 
Art, cither in writing or in painting, which disserts a subject 
pleasing to thfe eye as a picture , and it is not desirable that 
Art should be used to lay bore deformities, which, fiom an 
aesthetic point of view, are best hidden From the nature of 
the subject then, we have but limited opportunities of seeing 
Indian villages as they are, and thp lives led by those whose 
fate dooms them to dwell therein 

I am not unmindful of the gieat works of Sir William 
Hunter when I make this asscition , but his books are not 
within the leach of many, and, even if they were, they are 
written to serve a higher puipose than a mere sketch of villages 
and village life Word-pictuies of the most graceful kind are 
to be found all over his wiitings , but they have to be sought 
for amongst weightier matter, to which they serve as beautiful 
illustrations Fven Sir Willi im Hunter, in his work on “Orissa,” 
although he gives us full statistics of ordinary villages, telling 
us what food the people eat, with what raiment they are clothed, 
and what wages they earn reserves his greatest masterpieces 
of description for the villages amongst the Hill Tribes, where 
he depicts scenes and customs known to but few even of those 
whose lives are spent in India He has these subjects worthy 
of his pen, and he has put foith his wonderful powers of des¬ 
cription on them rather than on scenes more or less familiar to 
a great number of his leaders 

Notwithstanding all the brightness of colour with which an 
eastern sun can light up the foliage and costumes which go to 
make up the pictuie of an Indian village, there is, in the life 
of an Indian peasant, something veiy colourless and leaden- 
hued This may seem unaccountable , for the lives of people 
are more oi le’^s influenced by their physical surroundings 
There is something contagious in ^Nature which shows itself 
lU those who come under her influence It might, thcicfoic, 
be expected that the life of an Indian peasant would have 
some of the brightness which pervades the landscape of the 
place in which he dwells When, however, an Indian village 
IS drawn, as it were, to scale, and not from the point of view 
of the picturesque, the picture Is not quite so bright, and we 
begin to understand that there afft physical conditions which 
counteract the brightness and overcast the sky under which 
peasant life is spent 

I do not think I can better describe what I mean, than by 
giving a sketch of a village n*ear which 1 was encamped last 
year 

It was on the Grand Tiunk Road, which runs fiom Delhi 
in the Fanjab to Fooiee, the seat of the great temple of 
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Jug^ernath In Orissa,* My camp was pitched a little outside the 
village , for a bold man would he be who, knowing what an 
Indian village is, should pitch his tent at any but a safe distance 
from the various sights and smells which would assail him 
were he to venture too near The village itself had nothing 
striking about it to distinguish it from the thousands of other 
villages scattered about Bengal If anything, the colouring 
was brighter, as it lay on the great pilgrim highway, and the 
dresses of those on the roadside, and by the village tank, were 
mote diversified and picturesque than one would sec in an 
ordinary village, inhabited by one set of people 

I remember that the scene struck me as one that would give 
a vciy good idea of how pretty a village could be made to 
look—in a pilture Now, if an artist were to have set up his 
easel near the site of my camp, he would have had for lus fore¬ 
ground a little sheet of water, more or less overgrown with 
vegetation and brightened by an odd lotus flower The setting 
sun on this would add to the beauty of the picture, and would 
light up a hut, buried in a mass of luxuriant foliage Two or 
three dusky figures and a sti ay patiah dog would add life to 
the scene This would be a foreground, and a very effective 
one, to a cluster of many shaped huts, built near the village 
tank, and overshadowed by a mighty peepul tree 

In the village which I am describing, the remains of an old 
saltpetre mound broke the monotonous flatness of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and, in a pfcturc, would have given the idea 
of a bit of natuial rising gio^d, at the base of which the village 
had spiung up W 

The many-coloured garments of the women, the intense 
green of the foliage, and the%rey walls of the mud huts, would 
have given variety of colour, to add brightness to the landscape, 
and the entire scene would gwe an idea of an Eastern Auburn 
(moie especially to one who Imd been reading and swallowing 
the effusions of the latest itinerant philanthropist, whose views 
of India were strongly tinted by imagination, and whose de¬ 
ductions regarding things Indian were based upon preconceived 
ideas, to establish the truth of which he had made a hasty tour 
through India in the one deligh|ful season of the year) 

I have tiled to give an idea ot what an Indian village looked 
like on a cold weather eveni^ The cold weather, as we all 
know, la the halcyon time of the Indian year The sky is no 
longer as brass and the earth as non, as they are in the middle 
of the hot weather, nor is the ground a swamp beneath the 
feet, as it is during the rams It is the time of the harvest of 
the principal rice crop It is a time when, if at all, the heart 
of man should be made glad 

But gladness, as we understand the word, is a stranger to a 
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Bengalee villager. Tliere is a fatalistic acquiescence in things 
as they are» if you like , but mirth br joy, such as we see in the 
most miserable parts of England, at some time or other, forms 
no part of hts daily life Let us examine more closely the 
scene in which that life is spent from the cradle to the grave 
We cannot do better than go through the details of the picture 
I have drawn above—to draw it as it weie to scale 
Leaving the camp, and walking for half a mile or so down 
the beautifully-metalled road, we come to the sheet of water 
which formed the foreground of the picture A sickening 
odour of decaying vegetable matter is the first warning of one’s 
nearness to it For that Nvhich looked like a little sheet of 
sunlit water in the distance, turns out to be a depression of the 
soil, undramed, and coveted with stagnant water Into this 
refuse of every kind is thrown It is the uncoveied cloaca 
maxima of the village The hut which stands a little way 
from it, is what is known as the kalalt in Bengal It corre¬ 
sponds to the village mn in England Here, if anywheic, the 
leaden hue of peasant life comes prominently forwaid A 
village inn is generally a scene of more or less life and bright¬ 
ness in England , for, apait from the evil which may attend the 
sale of liquor, no one can deny that, of a summer evening, the 
village alehouse has a checi ful aspect, the Bengal kalah is quite 
the revelse It is part oi my duty to inspect these places, and 
I well remember going up with my companion, the police 
officer, to the one which I am describing We had first to pick 
our way through a lot of filthy, rotting matter—the waste 
which had been thrown out anyhow after the country spirit 
had been distilled A number of black, broken earthen vessels 
lay scattcied about the ground, and, indeed, wcie useful as 
stepping stones through the mire Out appioach was not heaid, 
and we were able to stand for a few minutes at the door and 
look in without being seen Round ont side of the mud-and- 
wattlc walls of the hut were the three distilling vessels 
allowed by law, in full work The sickly smell of the boiling 
mass pervaded the whole place Three or four wretched- 
looking men were seated on the ground dunking their liquor 
out of earthen pipkins , but no||;signs of revel or jnitth were 
theie They drank m absolute sdence the weak nauseating 
stuff that takes the place in India of the beer of the English 
rustic 

An analysis of the liquor showed that, despite all that is 
said about the spread of diunkenness m India, the spirit sup¬ 
plied in public-houses licensed by Government contains a very 
slight proportion of alcohbl The appearance of those whom 
we saw drinking it did not suggest the idea that it was very 
exhilarating or miith inspiring We enquired about the 
VOL xciii] • 19 
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revellers, and were told that they were wayfarers, and that 
one of the company was standing drinks round to the rest 
Anything more unlike a social glass could hardly be imagined. 
It would be difficult to suppose even Mark iTapley himself 
Jolly in the midst of surroundings so little calculated to raise 
the most buoyant nature 

1 don't think 1 am wrong in saying that this is a fairly average 
description of any public house in Bengal during the day At 
night, I fear, the scene is more animated, but not m the direc¬ 
tion of being more cheerful It is more strictly businesslike » 
for the public-house, or that of ill-fame» is generally the place 
where thieves assemble to plan their operations, or divide 
their spoil At any rate enquiry in the case of any organired 
crime is first directed to these institutions (It is one of the 
indirect advantages of having liquor shops under police control, 
that these assemblies for the purpose of plotting ciime are 
consequently attended with mote or less risk to the conspi¬ 
rators ) But l>y night or day there is no gladness attending 
even the revels of the Indian peasant A dull crooning of a 
song, more or less obscene, is sometimes heard, but laughter 
does not follow the efforts of the vocalist, nor does the song 
appear to be the outburst of excessive high spirits on the part 
of the singer If frequenting taveins be a vice, there is, I 
think, a very seamy side to even the vices of Indian peasant 
life 

When we come to the picturesque cluster of huts which 
formed the main feature of the landscape, the seamy side comes 
out in very startling leality It is difficult to convey to a 
reader who has not seen it, an idea of the exterior of an Indian 
village It IS such a cuiious mixture of cleanliness and 
squalor Hindus, by their religion, are enjoined to observe 
certain ceremonies, which are undoubtedly conducive to clean¬ 
liness One of these is the washing of the floors of their houses 
And if one could shut his eyes to the outside of a hut, and had 
his sense of smell deadened, an Indian village would appear 
to be a tidy and cleanly place The brass vessels in daily use 
shine like mirrors on the outside Their construction prevents 
a thorough luward cleansing The floor is washed and scrupu¬ 
lously clean , but there all cleanliness ends Outside the door, 
and impregnating the air both withm and without with its 
fetid exhalations, is an eaithen drain into which all the house¬ 
hold filth is cast When a shower comesjt it gets a bath of 
water, but it is geneially so chpked up, that the water does not 
flow away» but remains there to stagnate and add its quota to 
the noisome vapours given off when ‘the sun strikes fiercely 
upon the mass of decaying matter with which the dram is al* 
congested The outside walls of the house are ornamented 
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iKrith cakes of drying cowduiig in the course of preparation 
for fuel, and a mass of the unprepared material is stacked in a 
basket close by. The effect of this on a steamy, hot day in the 
rams may be'better imagined than desciibed Outaide the 
door is flung everything that ha^ served its purpose and is no 
longer of any use Broken pots, refuse vegetable matter, 
rotting stalks of the plantain, all add to the dirt outside a 
cottage, and form the play-ground in which the Bengalee 
peasant spends his infancy 

The houses of the well-to-do are but little better They are 
built of brick, for the most part sun dried, and are not so 
easily kept clean as the ha#d earthen floors of the dwellings of 
the poorer classes. There is one large couit, round which the 
dwelling-rooms are built, and these dwelling-rooifls are about 
the size of prison cells and arc utterly without ventilation, 
save, in some cases, from a thickly grated window, 

The so called sanitary arrangements are indesciibably 
dreadful In fact, sanitation, or the most elementary ideas 
thereof, are an innovation fiom the West Judging from the 
action of educated bodies of natives, even in such a centre of 
civilization as Calcutta, they have not yet pcnctiated the outer 
skin of the most advanced native society 

This fact comes into greater relief when we look at native 
municipal bodies in the country These municipal bodies^were 
there no checks to hinder them—would squander money on 
schools for the put pose of giving an almost free education to 
the sons of men who ought not to require such assistance, but 
for sanitation, every penny that is doled out is given grudgingly 
and of necessity This money, be it remembered, is contribu¬ 
ted by the rate-payers and is supposed primarily to be devoted 
to the improvement of the health of those who contribute it 
In villages thcie is not even the pretence made of enfoicing 
the most primitive rules of health , aiickun effort, winch is now 
being made by the Government of India for the purpose of 
enforcing sanitary measures in Rural Districts, is received with 
anything but satisfaction by those who consider themselves 
competent to exercise control over the flnances of each District, 
or, even (as some claim), of those of the Empire itself 

Leaving the cottage with the surroundings which I have 
described, we come to the tank which is the one distinguishing 
feature of Indian villages, above those of any other country 
Some of these tanks have very many points of gieat beauty. 
To dig a tank and to plant a grqve of trees used, in days gone 
by, to be considered works pleasing to the gods To beautify ' 
and adorn existing tanks was looked upon as a sacred duty. 
That form of piety is, alas < dying out, with what is called advanc* 
mg education, and, as was well expressed by an eminent Indian 
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civtliati, these monuments of piety are fast disappearing with 
the decay of the religions spirit (or JOhatma) which called them 
into existence. Modern Indian men of light and leading are 
too busy with politics to care to give water to the thirsty 
land or shade to the sun-stnckfen traveller. 

However, when these monumeuts of the past have not been 
allowed to fall into decay, there still remain the flights of well* 
built steps, grey with the growth of years, leading down to the 
wafer's edge TJie tiees planted by the watci’s side give a 
grateful shade and add beauty to the scene, and, in some 
places, an ancient temple lends its graceful outlines to the 
picture One would suppose that the tank would at least be 
h'ce from anything to mar its beauty, but it is not so In the 
distance the ciowd of bathers, the women clad m varied bnght 
colours and the men in their more simple dress, all add colour 
and light to the landscape, but, as in most things Indnn, 
when you approach near to the crowd, the beauty of the scene 
disappears, and the reality of what is going on dispels the 
illusion that gave its charm to the picture Each of the bathers 
IS well anointed with oil before going into the water, and, in the 
course of his ablutions, he scoops up and drinks the water in 
which he, with scores of others, is washing The brightly-clad 
maidens and matrons, having just washed their bodies, proceed 
to wash their garments, and then fill a vessel full of the water 
they have been using, and carry it home for all domestic pur¬ 
poses, both for cooking and drinking. Thus, then, from his 
infancy to his manhood, the life of an Indian peasant is spent 
amidst surroundings of the most unwholesome kind In Bengal 
there are added to the avoidable filth which I have described, 
the unavoidable evils of a climate which tends to enervate, day 
by day, the strongest constitution The result of the effect of 
the climate is shown in the physique of the people who are 
weakly, effeminate and* timid The corpus sanum is lacking 
for the mens sana, and, though intellectually quick, the most 
educated classes lack the physical backbone which is the 
growth of a soil less unfavourably circumstanced Upon the 
uneducated peasant, the marks of the atmosphere in which his 
life IS spent are shown in the listless apathy which he displays 
towards any subject which docs not immediately concern either 
his person or his pocket The leaden colour which pervades 
the sky of his life is, to some extent, due to the miasma in which 
he IS brought up, and which is sufficient to obscure the brightest 
sky over which it casts its noispme cloud 

I think I have succeeded in showing that there is a seamy 
side to the most beautiful village landscape, and that the picture 
which looks so beautiful from a distance, will not bear a detailed 
inspection of too searching a nature 
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The physical surroundings of those who d^ll in the towns are 
but littiCi if any, better Outward decency is certainly more 
observed , but it is a question whether the crowding together of 
the dwellings bf the people does not more than counteract the 
better outward show There has never been much money 
available for large schemes of sanitation, except in the Presi- 
dency>towns and one or two large places of almost equal 
importance In Calcutta, judging from recent reports, sanita¬ 
tion IS positively hindered by the action of elected represent¬ 
atives of the people In the country towns, since the adminis¬ 
tration of municipal affairs has been taken out of the hands of 
officials and given over to those of bodies more or less elected, 
sanitation has not advanced, if, indeed, it has not absolutely 
retrograded That it is not an impossible feat to enforce 
sanitation in Indian towns, is illustrated by the arrangements 
carried out in every large cantonment Sentimental ideas of 
fieedom are not allowed to interfere with the health of soldiers, 
whether Native or European, and I have not yet heatd that 
the idea of an clectne cantonment committee has ever been 
thought of, much less put into force 

Theic IS, therefore, a seamy side to all the physical surround¬ 
ings of those who are brought up and live in either the village 
or the country towns of India It is enough, in all conscience, 
to account for the lives of the poorer classes being dull and 
leaden-hued They have nothing to interest them beyond their 
daily life, and that a life passed in an atmosphere not conducive 
to vigour or brightness of either mind or body The fabric 
which composes the moral, social and economic conditions of 
Indian life, has also a seamy side in comparison with which the 
physical seamy side is as nothing In trying to describe this, 
I shall not rely entirely on my own personal observation I 
have always made a point of listening to what the people them¬ 
selves had to say about themselves,Jtheii wants and troubles, 
and, m this sketch, 1 shall try to give the substance of what I 
have thus gathered When I say the people themselves^ 1 mean 
those whom 1 have come across in the course of my daily life 
and work I do not refer to those who, looking down with the 
most supreme contempt on all whom they consider beneath 
themselves in caste or intellectual attainments, yet profess to 
represent the cause of “ the dumb millions” 

In India, as in all other parts of the woild, the lives 
of little children. are the most free from care The man 
child has not yet come under die sway of the village Orbilius, 
nor has he to endure all kinds of weather in herding cattle m 
the fields The womaa child has not yet become a child* 
wife, with the awful possibilities of child widowhood before 
her. Although their play-ground be but little better than ft 
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refuse pH, yet the heaven of happiness hes about (ev^n Indian 
children m their infancy But the child life is brief there, as 
compared with that enjoyed by children in other countries 
Boys, as soon as they can toddle, are set to look after heids of 
buffaloes, and girls—well there is no use in discussing here the 
evils of child marrage , but I cannot help describing one sight 
I saw as a commentary on the subject more eloquent than 
pages of writing I was driving with my family fiom one 
camp to another, in a lonely part of the district of which I 
then had charge We saw in the distance, coming towards us, 
a palanquin covered with red cloth, such as is generally used 
for the purpose of carrying native ladies It was unattended, 
save by the bearcis and two female servants As it came 
within hearing distance, we heard the most bitter wailing from 
within A weeping such as one would have expected to have 
heard fiom one mourning for the dead As the voice was 
clearly that of a child, we stopped and asked what was the 
matter We were told, in the most matter of-fact way, that 
It was only a child-wife going to her husband’s home for 
the fit St time Matried, as an infant, to another little more 
than an infant, and as yet in what wc should call her early 
childhood, this little maiden was, as it were, shut up in a box 
(for a lady’s palanquin is but little better than a box), and 
sent miles away fiom home, to enter upon mairied life with a 
young man whom she had scarcely ever seen, and with whom 
she could not possibly have any sympathy It was no wonder 
that her grief was bitter, moie especially if she had seen in her 
own home the life led by a young Hindu widow, and thought 
of the possibility of a similar fate being in store for herself A 
hideous seam is here shown in the woof of native life , one which 
permeates the entire fabric of Indian society We should be¬ 
lieve a little more in the sincerity of Indian refoimers, were 
they totuin their attention to this and othei fearful social de 
foimities, and acknowledge the part played by such customs 
in bringing about the degradation of their countrymen All 
the political privileges in the world will not avail to elevate 
a people in whose inmost life exist such social cancers The 
contrast between the free, out-of-door life of the English family, 
and the dreary life of imprisonment in store for the child in 
the palanquin, might well be used as an argument against those 
who see in English rule the cause of all the miseiy which 
exists amongst the so-called down-trodden people of India. 

Ailtet the brief period of happiness which child life gives In 
India has passed away, and the realities of life begin, the seamy 
s^e^shows itself lo ever increasing vividness Now, what 1 want 
to shoa^ IS, that this seaminess is part of that second nature 
)rhich habit has ingrained in the people. That it is not the 
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result of extraneous forces, political or,otherwise, acting on 
the people from without. 

It IS, of course, a matter of history that, until the British 
Power consolidated and united India under one rule, the 
country was one seething mass of internal fighting According 
as one or the other of the many races of which the country is 
made up, got to be for the moment powerful, it promptly turn¬ 
ed its attention to its weaker neighbours, and devoured their 
substance and reduced them to utter subjection Its own 
time came when another race rose into power, and so the 
tragedy went on The desciiption given oy Mr Justin 
Macarthy, of the seals, at the Golden Gates at San Fran¬ 
cisco, illustrates, as well as any thing could, the state of things 
before British rule One race climbing into power on the 
back of another and treading under foot those that were weaker 
than itse’f. • 

Now, what races in India were, before their subjection under 
one power, such would Indian lural society be today, were it 
not for tlic strong arm of the law, in the first instance, and to 
some extent, for the leavening power which European example 
and influence has had over the whole mass Let us look for 
a moment at the natural construction of village society There 
is first of all, if the village be the head-quarters of the landlord, 
the raj-bartf or, as it would be called m England, the *‘big house ” 
Taking, as 1 have done all along, an instance from my own 
experience, I shall try to give a sketch of how a raj ban strikes 
an ordinary outsider The place of which 1 speak is in an 
Eastern Bengal District, and is fairly typical of its class. 
When 1 first came into camp near the dwelling of that landlord, 

I received two or moie sets of presents of flowers and vege¬ 
tables Each present was accompanied by fowls, sheep and 
other more substantial articles of food, all of which were, of 
course, returned These presents of fowls, &c, arc a relic of the 
past, when, 1 suppose, supplies were Difficult to obtain There 
IS no idea of undue influence underlying the attention, but 
officers now-a-days draw the line at teceiving flowers, &c, and 
return the more substantial offerings The sending of these 
complimentary gifts was followed by a request for an inter¬ 
view by each of the senders This was, of course, granted, and 
each of the leading members of the family came separately to 
see roe. It was not very long before we found out that the 
direst hatred prevailed amongst the members of the family, 
and each one did*his best to impress me with the idea that 
hts relative was, on the wholb, rather a worse character tliap 
Jam^ Case and Judas Iscariot put together I, of Course, did 
not enter much into the dispute between them, but I subse-^ 
quently found out that the family patrimony was finding its 
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Way into the hands, of lawyers One of the principal subjects 
of the fight was the building of a wall inside the family pre- 
hfiises. I went to return the visits made to me by each member 
of the family , and nothing could have seemed more absurd 
than that in the same giouffc of buildings one had to pay 
separate visits, and be received by separate sets of retainers 
and at different times I should have identified^ myself with 
one party or the other had I gone to one man's apartments 
first, and then from them to those of his enemy Now 
here is the very place where one would have expected and 
hoped that an example would have been set of order and 
a law-abiding spirit There were tiyo hostile camps headed by 
relatives at war with each other, and made up of retainers, 
Ignorant men, only restrained by the law from fiying at each 
other’s throats Now family quarrels are the rule, and not the 
exception, in large Bengal families, and hcflcc I am not far 
wrong in saying that, but for the law, a constant scene of an¬ 
archy and fighting would prevail, until one of the contending 
parties had gone to the wall and was utterly subdued by the 
force which the other could bring to bear upon him As it is, 
pretty much the same thing arises, only the Civil Court is the 
chief arena of the fight, and the issue is decided by the longest 
purse Despite the law, however, these natural leaders of the 
community either cannot or do not prevent their servants from 
getting up fights amongst the tenantry, and securing first blood, 
both literally and metaphorically, by means of a not, culmin¬ 
ating in a criminal tnal, in which the instruments are punished, 
whilst the leaders get off scot-free in too many instances 

The use of forgery is one of the most startling features in 
litigation in India, whether the dispute be between landlord and 
tenant, or between the money-lender and his client 

I have heard of one authenticated instance in which an estate 
came under the management of the Court of Wards, and dll 
papers, secuiitics and valuables were taken possession of by 
that Court One of the most valuable bequests which the late 
proprietor left to his heir, was a senes of blank stamps of every 
year during the lifetime of that proprietor, or, at any rate, 
for many years back The use of this singular collection would 
not at first strike one, until it was explained that the water¬ 
mark of stamps differs for each year, and a document purport¬ 
ing to be executed during any given year must bear the water¬ 
mark of that year, or of a previous year, to prpvent its being at 
once detected as a forgery An intance given by Mr Justice 
Field in his work on Evidence^” shows to what an extent for- 
geiy pie vails in business transactions—‘‘One man sued another 
oir a forged bond, and the defence set up (which ultimately 
succeeded) was a forged receipt for the repayment of the loan 
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which had never been given. The use, of forgery has been 
to a great extent, diminished by the compulsory registration of 
documents conveying rights in property, but the fact remains 
that, whether* by force or fraud, the natuial tendency of native 
society IS, as was the tendency of the races of which that 
society IS made up, for the strong to prey upon the weak The 
European leaven has, to some extent, wot ked against this ten¬ 
dency, but it IS not to be expected that fifty years of settled 
government, together with a smattering of English education, 
or mote properly speaking, instiuction, can wholly eradicate 
the habits of centuries 

When we consider the composition of native society, the 
wonder is, not that there is a seamy side, but that there is any 
other but seamy side To take the bringing-up of a native 
child of the upper middle classes, or of the rural landlord 
class, we find that, fiom his earliest childhood, he is brought up 
in an atmosphere in which woman is little better than a prisoner, 
and in which a widow, whether she has ever been a real wife 
at all, or whether she has had some yeais of married life, leads 
an existence compared with which that of a prisoner is bright 
and cheerful. Deprived of all the home influences which sur¬ 
round the life of a child in other countiies, the boy naturally 
gives to woman the place in the social scale to which, from 
his earliest infancy, he has been taught to lelegate her He 
sees nothing of the freedom of intercourse between men and 
women which forms the backbone of European society, and 
from this education arises an engrained contempt for the weak, 
which is an essential mark of the native character This, in 
Itself, would be enough to account for much of the tendency to 
get to windward of his neighbour which is natural to a native 
of India 

There !«!, how ever, another powerful factor which works to- 
waids establishing the tendency, and that more especially 
amongst those who belong to the*upper classes of society 
I lefer to the caste system A boy is brought up to consider, 
as absolutely beneath him, as something utterly below him in 
every I elation of life, as, in fact, belonging to a different order 
of cication, any one who happens to belong to a caste inferior 
to his own Surely this in Itself IS, to say the least of it, not 
calculated to inspire feelings of sympathy between the various 
classes which go to make up Indian society, and to qualify 
men for rule who are saturated from their cradle with such 
ideas Even the emancipated Hindus who have renounced 
caste, show traces of their early'training in the contempt they 
feel and often show for those who are uneducated 1 he pride 
of education is, of course, a more noble sentiment than the 
pride of caste, but wheieas, m England, either a well-boin or 
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a welleducated mantis distinguished by a consideration fbr 
the feelings of those beneath him m either birth or education, 
there is little, if any, of the same consideration to be seen in 
•India The expression, “ he is an uneducated man,'* is used 
towards his fellow man by one who considers himself educated 
with as significant a meaning as the cxpiession, ** he is but 
an oil seller,’* is used by a Brahmin landlord towards one of 
his tenants 

The most extraordinary part of this caste anomaly m a 
country for which political freedom is claimed by some, is 
the quiet manner in which it is taken bv those who suffer fiom 
it 1 do not merely refer to the uneducated peasantry, but to 
those whose education, one would have supposed, had taught 
them better .1 know of an instance myself in which a man, 
occupying the position of a native gentleman and holding a 
Government appointment of trust and position, was bidden 
to a feast and submitted to eat his dinnei outside the door 
as a pariah, whilst men, some of whom were his own official 
inferiors, were feasting within If this be the case with men 
of position and education, it is not to be wondered at that 
the poorer classes of the community blindly acquiesce in their 
fate in life, and that, brought up to be despised by those of a 
caste superior to themselves, they are content to bow their 
necks beneath all kinds of oppression 

It IS to this habit, bred in the bone of the poorer classes, of 
taking contentedly an existence of being bullied, that we ate 
to look for the true reason of the petty tyranny exercised day 
by day over them, whether the petty tyrant be for the moment 
the landlord’s steward, the money-lender, the police officer, the 
salt officer, or whoever of their own countrymen may happen 
to be for the tune being clothed with a little brief authority 
over tliera 

It IS a most significant fact that, in all the recent agitation that 
has been started for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of 
the '* dumb millions,” not one word has been breathed regarding 
social reform amongst the people themselves Those who 
agnate for representative institutions know better than to bring 
a hornet’s nest about their ears by calling upon their country- 
^ itien to reform from within The fact is, they themselves are 
' not wholly emancipated from the fetters of ancient custom 
whiqh^'aSkigns to woman an infeiior place in the social scale, 
and which condemns the great majority of the people of India 
to be regarded, and indeed to regard themselves, as something 
entiielyinferior to the minority, to have their touch on food 
regarded as a pollution, and, m some instances, to know and 
acquiesce m the fact, that one of the lords of creation con* 
sideri himself defiled by the shadow of a man of lower caste 
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falling on his path This Is the seamy side of native social 
society, and, until it disappears, it is idle to hope that things 
will be better for the majority of the people The political 
pitvileges which are claimed, are to be enjoyed by the few. 
The condition of the many, of the ** dumb millions,’* of whom 
we have lately been hearing so much, will never be materially 
changed until they can look upon their fellow men as equals 
in the scale of humanity, and aic taught to give to their 
woman that place in the social scale which, in other countries, 
IS barely withheld from convicted criminals 


Art in —gossip ABOUT PETER TH^ GREAT. 

[Continuedfrom the Cahutfa Revteto for July ] 

T he next Thursday, the Tsar and Meijnert Arendszoon 
Bloom sailed up the Zaan canal When their boat came 
opposite the mills, Peter again felt that longing curiosity to 
visit them that had given him so many pleasant hours in the 
happy days of his incognito They first visited a starch-mill, 
then one where barley was husked, where Petei watched every 
stage of the process from the momei|t the ears of barley dis¬ 
appeared in tlie mill, till the pearly grams poured out on the 
floor, and the golden straw, denuded of its treasures, was added 
to the I ejected heap 

But all Zaandam was changed for Peter Its charm had 
vanished with his incognito , and he was no longer Peter Baas 
the jolly carpenter, but Peter the Tsar of Russia, between whom 
and his Dutch fi lends a great gulf was fixed, so that none 
could pass over 

The rest of his stay in Zaandam is uninteresting, a mere 
story of transparent disguises and fictitious deceits that de¬ 
ceived no one , and Peter, soon wearying of them, left the little 
city of Dutchland * for fresh fields and pastures new * 

One of the most amusing characters m Peter’s reign is his 
“ nigger-boy,” who came as a piescnt to the Tsar, and soon 
became a notable figure at his Court 

Later on, Peter sent his nigger, whom he dubbed Hannibal, 
to college, and made a scholar of him , finally he married his 
dusky favourite to one of the ladies of his Court, and their 
daughter, Olga, became m due time the wife of Scige Pushkin, 
and the mother of the greatest of Russian poets, Alexander 
Sergeevitch Pushkin 

Pushkin was a great fa\rourite with his old nigger grandpapa, 
who used to tell him tales of the Great Tsar Peter’s CouiL 
Amongst these stories is the following — 

“ Amongst other new fangled notions which the reforming 
Tsar wanted to introduce to his barbarous Russia, was the 
European fashion of shaving the face clean, an innovation that 
rightly revolted the feeling of the well-beaided Russ 
“ One splendid and savage old man, the Prince Dolgoruki 
(the brother, by the way, of Mdme Blavat^ky’s ancestor), 
fiatly refused to accede to the new reform, and, after roundly, 
abusing the innovating Tsar for )iis impiety, tore up the im¬ 
pel lal before the imperial eyes, aijd, if tradition lies not, 

actually went so far as to throw the fragments in the imperial 
face« telling the imperial law-maker fiatly, that if he, Peter 
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Icnew no better than to make such idiotic laws, he, Prince 
DolgorukI, would have no part or parcel in the matter, but 
would leave the Government and the Senate to look out for 
themselves, and betake himself to his own house, where he 
could till his land and grUw his beard to his heart’s content, 
like an honest Russian country gentleman, who rightly des¬ 
pised all Dutchifying-Frenchifying nonsense 

“ Now Peter loved practical jokes, so long as he played them 
himself, but, like many another imperial humourist, his relish 
quickly melted away when the joke was turned against him< 
self However, Dolgoruki was too important and weighty a 
personage to be dealt with summarily, so Peter resolved to try 
diplomacy, and, going to Dolgorukt's house, put it to him, as 
a Prince and a Senator, that it would have been quite suffi* 
cient to defy the imperial decree, without adding injury to 
insult by tearing it up before the imperial face, 

‘ Very tiue, Tsar, ’ replied old Dolgoruki, * but I knew that 
if I tore It up, you wouldn’t write such nonsense another time, 
if only through consideration for my age and fidelity * 

“ The Tsar admitted the force of this reasoning, but still the 
imperial vanity had to be mollified, so he asked the Tsaritza 
to advise Dolgoruki to make a formal apology to the Tsar 
at the next meeting of the Senate 

Prince Dolgoruki flatly refused, and, the next day, in the 
Senate, contradicted and contravened the Tsar more determined¬ 
ly than ever 

At last Peter, seeing that nothing could be done with him, 
let the matter drop, and never recurred to it again, so that 
Prince Dolgoruki conquered, and the Shaving Act never passed 
into law ” 

Pushkin had a charming old aunt, Natalia, a delightful, 
gossipy, scandal-loving old lady, who had been at Court under 
Peter III and Katherine the Great ^he used to tell her poetical 
nephew all sorts of stories about the Court, and the poor half¬ 
witted, soon to be dethroned Tsar, stones too charming to omit 
altogether, though not stiictly connected with our subject, 
but, after all, our subject is “ gossip,” and it is the privilege of 
gossips to diverge from the point, and wander into all sorts 
of bye-ways and sidepaths, whither their humour leads them 
One day, in August, Pushkin tells us, he paid a visit to the dear 
old lady, whose memory ran on the dethionement of Peter the 
Third by his strong-minded queen-consort, and she related her 
memory of it somewhat as follj^ws — 

“ Dear me • how well I remember it all! It was just before 
St Peter’s Day, we , were driving to Znamenskoye,—my 
poor mamma, my sister Elisabeth, and I in one carriage, my 
papa (Count Ragumovski) and Vasili Ivanovitch (Chulkovi) 
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m the Other* On the; way, one of the Tsar’s couriers stopped 
US, and, comtng up to the carnages, explained that the Emp^or 
(Peter III) had oidered us to come to Peterhof. My papa 
was going to order the coachman to di ivc there, but Vasili 
Ivanovitch said ” Oh never mind ! don’t go! 1 know what 
It is all about, the Emperor said he would send for the ladies 
some time to come to Couit just as they were found, even 
en deshabille It’s very likely he is at his jokes just before 
the feast of his patron saint 1 i^ut the. courier begged my 
papa to come at once They talked it over, and papa ordered 
the coachman to go straight to Peterhof 
"We came to the Palace would not admit us A 

sentry pointed a pistol, or something, at us, through the window 
of the carriage I got frightened, and began to cry My 
father said to me * Enough * stop that! what nonsense ! ’ and 
then, turning to the sentry ‘ We have come by command of 
the Emperor i ’—Please come to the guardhouse ’ 

"Papa went, and we were taken to one of our ♦friends who 
lived near They received us, and, after an hour, a message 
came from papa for us to go to Monplaisir , we all drove olf 
my mamma in her dressing>gown, just as she was We drove 
to Monplaisir, there weie a ciowd of ladies, all e/t robe de 
cour^ and the Tsar with his hat awry, and awfully angry 
Seeing the Tsar, I sat down on the floor of the carnage and 
cried ‘ I won’t go on board the boat for anything ’-—(for 
the Tsar’s pleasure-boat was there) But they made me go. 
Count Munich was with us Wc sailed as far as Kronstadt 
The Tsar was the first to land , then all the ladies after him 
Mamma staid with us on the boat, for wc did not land with 
the rest of the party Countess Vorontzoff promised to send 
a little boat for us Instead of the little boat, we saw, after 
a few minutes, the Tsar and the whole company They all 
hurried on board the boat again, crying that we were going 
to be bombarded immediately The Tsar went away d fot^ 
de ealef with Countess Ltzabeta Romanoona, and Munich, just' 
as if nothing had happened, began talking to the ladies, leur 
/atsant la cour Then we went to Oiantenbaum The Em¬ 
peror went to the fortress, we to the palace The next day 
we were summoned to Holy Communion, and soon learnt 
all We were vciy sorry for the poor Emperor They still 
included his name in the prayers and thanksgiving We bade 
him farewell He gave mamma his mournings carriage with 
tite imperial crown on the pan^s. In Petersburg the people 
took us for the Empicss, and cheered us excitedly. On the 
next day, the Empress sent mamma a nhbon ” 

, old iady, how delightfully she shows us the lining of 
tbe great iOitherine's famous effUfi detat. History ought to have 
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been written by gossiping old grandmothefs like this , after ally 
the Father of History tells his stones m much the s«ime style 

That was the unfortunate Peter Ill's last public appeaiance* 
What became vf him, no one knows At any rate he and his 
fiddle never more appeared on the stage of European politics 

Sometimes our old lady forgot her royal theme, and regaled 
her epic nephew with mere shreds and tatters of Couit history 
He has recorded them with the most charming grace and 
dramatic delicacy, the talkative old lady, with her smiles 
and her wrinkles, her meiry eyes and snowy hair, shines 
through every line 

“Potemkin (Katherine'^ minister) was very fond of me,” 
she says, “ 1 don’t know what he wouldn’t have done for me, 
Mashenka, my daughter, had a maitresse de clavecin Once she 
said to me ‘ Madame, je ne puis rester k Petersbourg *— 

* Pourquoi 9a * Pendant I'hiver je puis donnei de le9ons, mais 
en dtd tout le monde est k la campagne, et je nc suis pas cn 
dtat dc payer un dquipage, ou bien de rester oisive ’—‘ Madem¬ 
oiselle, vous ne paitiiezpas, il faut arranger cela de mani^te 
ou d’autre' 

“ Then Potemkin came to visit me, and 1 said ' well Potem¬ 
kin, 1 want you to arrange for Ma’m’sclle somehow or other' 

* Ah, my dear, I shall be too delighted , but what to do for 
her, I really don’t know ’ Well, what do you think I A few 
days later they entered my Mademoiselle’s name m some 
regiment or other, and gave her an officer’s allowance ! You 
can’t do that kind of thing now-a-days > 

“ Another day, Potemkin had come to my house He asked 
me * Natalia Kirilovna, would you like some land ? ’ ‘ What 
land ? ’ ' Oh I have plenty of land m the Crimea.* * How can 
I take land from you ? What am 1 do say about it ?’ ' Oh, the 
Empress is giving it away, and I have only to suggest it to 
her ’ * Do, by all means 1’ 

“I talked It over with TeplofT, lie told me to ask Prince 
Potemkin for the plans, and he would choose the land. I did 
so A year later, they brought me eighty roubles. 

“ ‘ Where did the money come from, <’ I asked * From your 
new land ’ they replied , ‘ there are herds of cattle grazing there, 
and this is the money for them ’ ' Thanks very much 1 ’ 

“ Another year went by , Teploff said to me “ Why don't 
you think about colonizing your land? After ten years, it 
will be so bad .that you will be fined for it' ‘ Well, what can 
Ido?* ‘ Wiite a letter to youj^papa he won’t refuse to give 
you peasants for your land ’ 1 did so papa spared me 300 
souls , 1 settled them qn my land the next year they all ran 
away, I don’t know why Just at*that time K—- was after my 
daughter Mary, so I said to him * Take my land in the 
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Crimea, it fs only a nuisance to me * Weil, what do you think ? 
They afterwards paid K— 50,000 roubles for that land. I was 
delighted to hear it . . 

Potemkin came to bid me good-bye I* said to him 

* You can't imagine how uneasy** I am about you * ‘ Why, what 
about ? ’ he replied * Why, you are younger than the Empress 
you will survive her, what will happen to you then ? I know 
you as well as I know my own hands , you will never consent 
to take a lower place ' 

Potemkin thought a while, and then said ' Dont be uneasy , 
I shall die before the Empress , I shall die soon ’ And his 
presentiment was fulhlled , for 1 nefrer saw him again 
" Did you ever hear about Vetoshkin ? It’s wonderful bow 
no body knows him I ought to tell you that Torjok was then 
a little village The Empress afterwards made a good sized 
town of It The inhabitants traded in (I don’t know how you 
say it ils faisaient Ic commerce des grams) bread-stuffs, is it ? 
and carried them on boats, I don’t know where exactly 
" Well, this Vetoshkin was in chaige of one of those boats He 
was a dissenter Once he came to the bishop, and asked him 
to explain the dogmas of the orthodox church The bishop 
answered him, that, to understand them, he should know Greek 
and Hebrew, and God knows what else 
*( Vetoshkin went away, and after two years came back again 
Just think of it, in that time he had managed to leain all that 
He left the dissenters and embraced the orthodox faith They 
talked about nothing else in town I was living then on the 
Moxka, next door to Count Stroganoff Rom lived with him as 
tutor, he was a very wise man , c’dtait une forte tdte, un grand 
raisonneur, il vous eut rendu claire I’Apocalypse He used to 
come to my house every day with his pupil 

I told him about Vetoshkin * Madame, e’est impossible ’ 

* Mon chcr M Rom, je vops rdpfete ce que tout le monde me 
dit Au reste, si vous fetes curieux de voir Vetoshkine chez le 
Prince Potemkin, il y vient tout le jours * ' Madame, je n’y 
manquerai pas * Rom went to Potemkin's and saw Vetoshkin 

“ The next day he came to my house again * He’ bien mon¬ 
sieur?’ * Madame, je n’en reviens pas e’est que vferitablc- 
ment e’est un savant ’ I want to meet Vetoshkin very much 
Schuvaloff gave me the opportunity of seeing him at his own 
house I found two young dissenters there, Vetoshkin was 
engaged in a contiover&y with them 
** Vetoshkin was an insignificai^t looking man of about thirty- 
five, I was very much interested in their controversy. After¬ 
wards, at supper, I sat opposPe Vetoshkin 1 asked him how 
he *had managed to become so learned, 

* At first it w^s very hard,’ he answered,' and then it got 
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easier and easier Kind hearted people leftt me books, Count 
Ivan Ivanovitch and Prince Grigori Alexandrovitch' ‘ I sup¬ 
pose you find it very dull at Torjok? * * Oh no, madam, 1 live 
with my parents! and all day long I am busy with my books ^ 

" Potemkin, who was fascinatetf with everything unusual, at 
last grew so fond of Vetoshkin that he could not bear to part 
from him He took him with him to Moldavia where Vetosh¬ 
kin took a local fever and died almost at the same time as the 
Prince A very strange man was that Vetoshkin ” 

And so the dear old lady’s reminiscences end 

Once, late in the evening, Peter the Great was coming from 
Moscow to Preobrajenskoe *At the gates they were changing 
the sentinels The new sentinel made a favourable impression 
on the Emperor, by his open face, and tall, well made figure 

* What IS your name ? * asked the Empeior 

‘ Alexander/ answered the sentinel 

‘ A good name, too, and your father’s name ? ’ 

* Ivan ’ 

* Not at all bad , and you have a surname ? ’ 

* A noble without a surname is like a peacock without a tail/ 
answered the sentinel 

. The Emperor laughed, and called the sergeant —* Ankudi- 
noflT! Put another sentinel on guard ^ I need this one ? Alex¬ 
ander Ivanovitch, come with me * ’ 

On the steps, they met Alexander Mcnshikoff, and other noble 
of the Court Menshikoff was already in power, and had charge 
of the imperial household 

* Menshikoff 1 1 have brought you a new namesake! He 
will make a fine chamberlain Let us go to supper! ’ 

And the Emperor and the others went in, leaving only 
Menshikoff and Alexander Ivanovitch 

* Go into the house * ’ said Menshikoff ‘ It is not your turn 
to stay , get something to eat, and then look after your 
service ? ’ 

* But what SOI t of service? 1 understand soldiering, but I 
never was in the Tsar’s rooms, and don’t know anything about 
all that. Do you know what, Menshikoff, or whatever they 
call you, I don’t wan’t to come into the palace. Here I 
am a servant, but there I was a soldier Hete I shall 
have to go with messages, but there I was in honourable service. 
Here, never a quiet night’s rest, there it was night about, as 
regular as prayers * Go and tell the Tsar I don’t want to be a 
chamberlain. If I had known about it, I wouldn’t have left tlie 
guard-house My father and mother promised that I would be 
a captain and not a chamber-sweeper I say, Menshikoff, or 
whatever they call you, go and sO say ! ’ 

* Ate you mad, man I If I go and tell the Emperor what you 
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say, do you know* what wtll become of you ? Off you go to 
f/ison, Of to be shot as a rebel 

‘ I’m no rebel I I am a faithful petitioner tust you go and 
give my message You are^ the messenger, are you ? or ts 
It your superior ? Then go and tell your superior I’ll stick to 
’ what I say ’ 

’Blockhead you are 1 ’ 

‘1 say, don’t call names Who are you ? I am a soldier, and 
a noble too So don’t you presume too much , even,—even,—if 
1 am not a soldier now. I’m still a nobleman , so take care, if 
you don't choose to take my message, I’ll write it myself, for I 
have had schooling too 1 ’ ' 

* What a temper j ou have I * answered Menshikoff ’Just wait 
and—1 Go into the house and wait for the Emperor’s answer ’ 

* ril wait wheic 1 am * There's more room here ’ 

McnshikofF went away Five minutes had not passed when 

the Emperor came with his guests to the couit-yaid where 
Alexander Ivanovitch was waiting 

‘ What’s this, Alexander Ivanovitch? ’ asked the Emperor, ’why 
do refuse my favotiis ?' 

The soldier repeated his request 

‘ You ate right, Menshikoff ’ ’ cried the Tsar,—‘ he is a block¬ 
head 1 Why, if you are a soldier, the most you can ever expect 
IS to be a captain , but if 1 make j ou my chamberlain, you may 
get to be a gcncial 1 Off with you ' Serve honestly and well 
and I’ll make you a general ’ 

' You ought to be ashamed to make a fool of a poor nobleman 
Tsar! VI ould it be proper and tight to make a general of 
Sandy, the son of a noble who has only three huts and an acre 
of cabbages ?' 

‘ And who has the making of generals ? ’ asked the Emperor 

‘ The Almighty,* answered the ‘•oldier 

* How, the Almighty ? ’ asked the Tsar 

‘Why, if the Almighty doesn’t let the soldier capture a gun, he 
won’t be made a coiporal, and then a sergeant, and if the 
Almighty doesn’t let him take a standard from the Turks, he’ll 
never be an officer, and if the Almighty doesn’t let him take a 
town, he’ll never be a captain , and without a big victory, not 
even the Tsar will make him a genet alt* 

’ You’re a wise man, but > ou don’t understand the Tsar’s busi¬ 
ness,’ answered the Tsar 

‘ Of course I don't 1 Its the Tsar’s affair, rtttd not mine 1 * 

‘ Well, listen, ’ said the Tstfr. * You will become a general 
for your services. Not through favour or fancy, but for good 
and honest work ’ 

* That’s right 1 very well, so be it 1 * 

’ Well, go on perpetual service now 1 ’ ordered the Emperor. 
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‘Teach me the first time/ Tsar , after that, with God’s help, 
t’ll take care of myself I ’ the soldier answered, and entered on 
his services. 

Another of fhe Tsar’s favourites was the bufibon, BalakireflT 
One day the Tsar went out * hawking with his courtiers, all 
splendidly mounted, Balakireff following on a sotry nag 
The huntsmen had each a falcon on his wrist, the buffoon 
Balakireff, a ridiculous tame crow. 

Tsar Peter rode up to the buffoon, and a&kcd him 
‘ Do you expect to catch anything with that fine falcon of 
your’s ? ’ 

' Of course I do, Peter 1 ’ Answered the spoilt favourite. * Will 
you give me your word of honour as an Emperor^ that every¬ 
thing my falcon catches shall be mine ? ’ 

The Emperor gave his word and the company rode on, the 
nobles m front with the Erapeior, Balakiteff, the buffoon, 
logging behind on his nag, his grotesque bird ‘ cawing * and 
fluttering awkwardly on his wrist 

The falcons hawked well, the cavalcade galloped far, and, 
at evening, as they were iiding slowly homeward, the Emperor 
turned to Balakireff and said * You see f was light, after all, 
Balakireff, 1 told you that fine bird of yours wouldn’t catch 
much 1 ’ 

* Wait a bit, Peter! ’ answered the buffoon a grin spieading 
over his ugly face * Wait a bit, Peter • we're not Iioiiie yet t ’ 
Just then they were passing a village, a cluster of wooden 
houses with orchards, hay-stacks and sheds 

Then Balakiicff threw his crow in the air, and shouted and 
yelled at it till the poor bird took refuge on ti.e roof-tree of a hut 

* First catch, Peter , remember your promise 1 ’ cried the 
buffoon, with a malicious laugh 

Then, waving a stick at the crow and thiowing stones, fag¬ 
gots, and imprecations at the wretched bird, ho at last dislodged 
ft from Its refuge on the roof-tree 

After fluttering helplessly about for a minute or two, the 
crow alighted on a second roof, and the buffoon cried out again : 
* Second catch, Peter ^ Well done my good falcon I Remeni- 
ber your word of honour, Peter, when the time comes to pay/ 

A third time the stupid ciow was dislodg*‘d, and again it lit 
on a house, then, hopelessly loosing its head at the cues and 
yells of the buffoon, it rose in to the air and fluttered clamour¬ 
ous down the breeze 

* Don’t forget your promise, Ptter, ’ said the buffoon, riding qp 
to the Emperor, with a grin on his ugly face 

‘The houses are yours, you rascal, ’ leplied the Tsar,'but this 
is the last time you will come out hawking with me.’ 

Charles T Johnston, c. s 



Art IV—the HINDU DOCTRINE OF SPIRITUAL 

BENEHl 

I T IS generally held, as beyond question, that the principle 
of spiritual benefit is the sole foundation of the theoiy 
of inheritance piopoundcd in the Dkyabhaga, and that heritable 
right, as well as oider of succession among heirs, is deter¬ 
minable by the test afforded by that principle The ruling 
was laid down for the first tune in the case of Guru Qovirtda 
V Ananda Lai Ghosc (i; II L R 42 ) by the late Mr Justice 
Mittei, and ^s thcie is a great deal in the Dayabhaga that 
apparently supports it, the doctrine has been accepted without 
question by the Courts of Law and by the legal public That 
the gieatcst Indian lawyer of the age should have taken such 
an eironeous view of the D.iyabhaga, is not at all to be vvondeied 
at, when it is remembered that he, like other members of the 
Native Bar, had to deiive his knowledge of Hindu Law by 
reading the English text-books and tianslations on the subject. 
There is no ariangement whatevei in the educational institutions 
of the country for the study of the oiiginal works under compe¬ 
tent teachers , and English lawyers are very often appointed to 
teach Hindu Law out of the text-books of Mayne, Macnaghten, 
or Cowell Though the late Mr Justice Mittcr displayed, m 
some of his judgments, a m irvcllous mastery over the 
Dayabhaga and other works of Hindu Law, it is evident that 
he never had an opporruiuty of studying the originals with 
the light of a commcntaiy, or of such explanations as are 
given by the gieat Pundits of the country in the course of 
their tcacliing 

Hindu law books are gcneially wiitten m the style m which 
an advocate argues a (mse, and the authors never intend 
or expect that their followeis should accept eveiy thing 
which they say in any part of their woik The author must 
discuss the subject as fully as possible , and, in order to do so, 
he supposes himself to be aigumg in the presence of an 
adversary Sometimes the objections which might be raised 
by the adversary are expressly studied , but veiy often the 
objection is not mentioned at all, though, by proposing an 
alternative interpretation, or by adducing stronger reasons, 
the author hints, that the position which he ‘first, maintained 
IS not altogether unassailable*^ It is this peculiarity in the 
style of Hindu law books, that renders them altogether useless 
as-books of reference The whole book must be studied with 
the light of a commentary in order to master it Whatever 
was latent in the mind of the author is brought to light by 
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the commentator, and without the help afforded by him 
It IS simply impossible to go through the drigmal 

It IS well known that, when two reasons are given in the 
same clause, tjje reason last given by way of or additional 
support, IS to be rejected if ^t be open to objection. But 
when several reasons are adduced, or when several interpreta¬ 
tions are proposed of the same text, then the reason last given, 
or the interpretation last propounded, is to be accepted as 
correct A single instance will sufHce to shew, that these rules 
must be recognized in intei preting Hindu law books In 
Chap XI, sec II, paia 30 of the Dayabhaga, Jimutavahana 
says “ It has been shown by a text before cited (sec I, 56;, 
that, on the decease of the widow in whom the succession had 
rested, the legal heirs of the former owner who W9uld regularly 
inheiit his propeity if there weie no widow in whom the 
succession vested, namely, the daughters and the rest, succeed 
to the wealth , theiefore the same rule is mferied d fortiori 
III the case of the daughter and daughter’s son, whose picten- 
sions are infeiior to the wife’sIt is tiue that the daughter 
and daughtei’s son take the heritage aftci the widow But if 
that IS the reason why the estate of the daughter should be 
similar to that of the widow, then, as laid down by Jimuta in 
the passage quoted above, the daughters son would take a 
similar estate The fart is that the leason first adduced must 
be rejected as untenable, and the reason adduced in the 
succeeding clause must be taken as the only giound for the 
proposition, that the estate taken by the daughter and other 
female hens, is similar to that taken by the widow 

Any number of instances of a similai nature may be cited 
to show that what is stated in the first instance in a Hindu 
law book, IS not to be accepted as correct, unless the second 
reason is given, in the same clause, by way of or addi¬ 

tional support, in which case the reason fiist given is to be taken 
as the stiongest in the opinion of ttie author But the lules 
of interpretation to which I here lefer are so well known, that 
It IS haidly nccessiry to support them by citing authorities 
That the rules in question have never been brought to the 
notice of the Judges of the Superior Courts cannot be any 
ground for ignoring them The systematic study of the 
oiignial works on Hindu Law is neglected altogether, and it 
would have been a perfect miracle if such mistakes had not been 
made 1 hough it is true that the Dayabhaga and the Mitak- 
siiera are very difficult to master, yet nothing is easier for 
native students than to master ftie few short and simple texts 
hn which the whole fabric of Hindu Law is based But, instead 
of being lequired to study these texts, the native candidates 
for admission to the Bar of the High Couit arc made to chew 
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the dry bones of the law in the English text-books and 
translations, which are not only indigestible, but very often 
adulterated with foreign matter 
Thrdughout Chap XI of the Dayabhaga, Jimuta has tried 
to establish the doctrine of spiritual benefit But to one who 
has carefully gone through the treatise, it will appear that 
Jimuta very seldom relies on the spiritual theory only for his 
conclusion* In order to establish the heritable tight of the 
son, the wsdow, the daughter, the daughter's son, &c, Jimuta 
has, in every case, quoted positive texts , and has tlien referred 
to the capacity of the heir to benefit the soul of the deceased, 
as an additional reason, or what is called technically 
9 {t^ It IS not, therefore, correct to say that the spiritual 
theory is the sole foundation of the law of inheritance 
according to*the Dayabhaga In one place it is stated that 
there is no express text m favour of the great grandson’s right 
of succession But there are expiess texts in his favour, 
and as Jimuta has ultimately admitted that the heritable 
right of all the heirs enumerated by him is founded upon texts, 
there can be no doubt that he was aware of the existence of 
the texts, though he has not quoted them 

The question still remains, why does Jimuta rely upon tjbc 

doctrine at all, though by way of ? The fact is that the 
doctrine, as elaborated by him, is very ingenious , and he is 
naturally partial to it The doctrine was never elaborated before 
him in the manner thabhe elaborated it If Sapinda relation¬ 
ship, ” says Vijyancshwara, “ be alleged to be founded upon 
the connection anting from the presentation of exequial 
cakes, then no such relationship is possible with relatives 
connected through the mother m the mother’s line, nor with the 
sons of brothers and others (Mitakshera I, 52) Aporaska, who 
wrote a century after, showed that brothers and nephews are Sa- 
pmdas, eVen though the wofd be taken to denote connection 
through the Porvana Pinda “ That person," says Aporaska, 
“ who gives the water and the cake to any of those paternal 
ancestors to whom the deceased was bound to present them, is 
a propinquous Sapinda of the deceased , and the descendants 
of this person, who'•may give the water and the cake to any of 
the ancestors to whom^he deceased was bound to give them, are 
also propinquous Sapiadas of the deceased Among these the 
uterine brother is a nearer Sapinda to the deceased than any 
other propinquous kinsman, be<;ause he presents the water and 
the cake to the same ancestors to whom the deceased was bound 
to present them The nephev^ is a little more remote than the 
uterine brother, because the former gives a cake to hig father, 
wliich bes no connection whatever with the deceased (Aporaska 
SRoakiit Colics M.S 472) Thoulfh Aporaska made a very 
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Important step towards making the spiritual theory acceptablOi 
yet there is nothing said by him to show that ^ 

succeed on the spiritual theory In this state of things Jimuta 
laid down a difierent order of succession altogether, and showed 
that the doctnnfe can be applied to the succession of a 1 classes 
of heirs It was a great triumph , and it was simply impos¬ 
sible for him not to make the utmost of it 

Whether reliance is placed upon texts, or upon the spiritual 
theory, the result is, m some cases at least, the same, and 
Jimuta and bis followers could see no objection to relying, 
'bywayof Wip, on the spiritual principle for ordinary pur¬ 
poses Modem astronomers very frequently 
culations on the geoccntrid hypothesis, not that il^y have 
any faith in it, but because the result is, in J .S^at many 
caijs, the same whether the calculation is on the gc^ 

centric or on the heliocentiic theory Supposing that the 
giver of the Porvana Pmda is the greatest of tenefactors to 
the soul of a deceased person, the spiritual principle would, m 
some cases at least, lead to the same result 

Nothing however could be more eironeous than the supposi 

tion that the spiritual p.mci^le determines 

or the order of succession among heirs Jimuta himself has 
abandoned the thcoiy ultimately (vtde para 33. sec VI 
Chap XI) , and Srikishen, in his commentary on the passage, 

savs^that if heiliable right accrued by benefiting the soul of 

the deceased peison, then the person who gives Pindas the 
shrine of Gaya, or the peison who thiows his bones into th^e 
holy water of the Ganges, to inherit before all 

annpa^rc that Timuta and his commentator ultimately 
Iband/n"er th? Wrl theory m the moat unequivocal 

connection with the spiritual theory, it ought to.bo re- 
membered that the Porvana Pmda, which is fhf baws of it, 
of spiritual luxury The happinps of a deceased 
nerson’s soul does not depend absolutely on the Porvana 

mmt imoortant Shrads are those which are celebrated 
Illhin Ae 3 X. a man’s death Unless these sixteen 
Shrads are^performed, the deceased lemains a Preta or 
It therefore appears that the sixteen Shrads, ending with the 
SaSSranafare of much greater importance to the sou) 
of ^a deceased person than the Porvana 

snintual benefit had been the caqse of heritable right, then the in¬ 
heritance should gb to the cldc-'t son, or other person who is en- 
S to celebrate the Shrads l^hich raise the soul of 

ceased from the condition of or g ' j*- gncces- 

Pitri or ancestor deseivmg worship, and the order of 
Sion would m that case have been altogether different from tha 
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laid down in the Dayabhaga or sanctioned by the sages 
Even the orthodox * Pundits of the country do not enteitain 
any faith whatever in the spiritual theory, and it has gained 
currency only on account of the circumstances referred to 
above, 

In the very beginning of his tieatise Jimuta has defined the 
term heiitage as wealth in which owneiship dependent on 
relation to the former owner aiises on the demise of that 
owner ” If the spiritual piinciple had been the sole foundation 
of the theory of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then Jimuta should have made ownership by inheiitance 
dependent on capacity to beneh' the soul of the deceased, and 
not on relationship to the former owner 

People 111 this country generally say > 

but this does not mean that the giver of Pinda takes the inheri¬ 
tance Even supposing that the saying is a part of an authori¬ 
tative text, It does not in any way support the position that 
heritable right depends on capacity to give Pinda The meaning 
of the saying is that, if the heir is the person requited by the 
Shasters to perform the sixteen Shrads, ending with Sapinda- 
karana, then he incurs sin by neglecting to pei form the same 
There are texts which expressby lay down that the heir who 
takes the wealth of a deceased person without performing his 
Preta Shrad, incurs sin if he is the person bound to perfoim those 

Shrads, and it seems to me that the saying f 

means nothing more At all events, the saying, even if it be 
authoritative, does not lay down that the giver of Pinda takes 
the inheiitance 

There is no authority whatever in the texts of the holy 
sages for the position that power to beneht the soul of a 
deceased person is the cause of heritable right On the 
contrary, there is very strong authority for the position that the 
power to give Pinda follows the course of inheritance. Manu 
says “ A given son must never claim the family and estate of 
his natural father T/ie funeral cake follows the faintly and 
estate , of him who has given away his son, the obsequies fail.'* 
This text is very often cited in dealing with the law of adoption , 
and It seems rather surprising that its significance, with reference 
to the doctrine of spiritual benefit, has not attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the legal public Even if Jimuta sciiously laid down 
the theory of spiiitiial benefit, still no Hindu lawyer could 
accept it in the face of this text of Manu 

The onder of succession laid^lown in the Dayabhaga is, in many 
irespects. different from that laid down in the Mitakshcra But 
A, Jimuta has laid down a different ordcf, not for the sake of the 
spiritual theoiy, but in ordei to reconcile the several texts on the , 
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subject, and also to make the order of succession symmetrical, 
equitable and complete According ‘to Vtjyaneshwara, the 
several classes of heas succeed in the following order — 

, I Agnate Sapindas 

2 Samjinadakas 
3. Cognate Sapindas 

The Samanadakas are not expressly mentioned in the text 
of Vajnavalkya, which is the baijis of the law of inheritance 
as laid down in the Mitakshera But Vtjyiieshwara takes them 
as included in the class of Gotrajas and places them after agnate 
Sapindas, but before cognate Sapindas If the text of Yajnaval- 
kya be alone taken into consideration then Vijyancshwara*s 
interpretations would appear to be perfectly correct, though some 
injustice IS done to some of the propmquous Sapindas, such as 
the sister’s son and son’s daughter’s son But the order laid 
down by Vijyneshwara is not co-existent with the texts of Manu 
The nearest Sapinda takes the estate of a deceased Sapinda 
according to the great sage, and cognate S ipindas cannot 
therefore be placed after Samanadakas, as Vijyaneshwara has 
placed them 

Jimutavahana successfully solved the difficulty He proposed 
a new definition of Sapinda, which is based on the etymology 
of the word and not on any text As defined by Jimuta, 
cognate Sapindas can be only of two classes — 

(1) Daughter’s sons of cognate Sapindas, 

(2) Sapindas of the maternal grandfather 
Jimuta placed the cognates of class i under the head Gotraja 
in Yajnavalkya’s text, and the word Bandhu m the same 
text was defined so as to include the cognates of class 2 only 
Samanadakas arc placed after Bandhus Thus all the texts are 
reconciled , and at the same time justice is done to all the 
cognates, so far as is possible consistently with the texts 

Then, again, it should be remembered that the Mitakshera 
does not lay down any pnnciple'for determining the order of 
succession among the remoter agnate Sapindas In fact, 
it IS almost impossible to solve the question if the class Sapinda 
be held to include seven generations in ascent and descent, 
Jimuta, therefore, found it absolutely necessary to reduce the 
denotation of the term as much as possible His definition in¬ 
cludes only three generations in ascent and descent, and there 
is no difficulty whatever in deteitoining the order of succession 
of agnate Sapindas according to the Dayabhaga 

The main ofiject of Jimuta was to reconcile all the conflicting 
texts with reference to the* law of inheritance, and to make 
the order of succession complete, symmetrical and equitable, 
as far as is possible 'In order to achieve this, he had to rqiect 
the meaning usually assigned to the term Sapinda He haS 
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shown that from the etymology of the word !t follows that all 
those are Sapindas who are connected through the Porvana 
Pmda. In order to give additional strength to this interpretation 
of the term^Sapinda, he has made some attempt to show that 
heritable right depends upon capacity to beneht the soul of 
the deceased, But the meaning assigned to the term Sapinda 
by Jimuta, is based upon its etymology, and the additional 
reason must be rejected, being superfluous and open to exception. 
Hr Justice Mitter took an altogether wrong view in holding 
that Jimutavahana’s main object was to establish the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit Jimuta never entertained the most distant 
hope of establishing f^at doctrine, and notliing could have been 
further from his mind than to set up a principle the weakness of 
which must be patent to any one having the least knowledge 
of the Shasters* 

According to Jimuta, the maternal uncle and the rest are 
Sapindas, and therefore inherit befoie the lemoter agnates 
But if the spiritual theory had been the sole foundation of the 
law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, then the mater¬ 
nal uncle and the rest would not inherit at all If all those be¬ 
tween whom and the deceased some connection exists through 
the Porvana Pmda are Sapindas, then the matcinal uncle and 
the rest are Sapindas, and, being such, they must inhciit accord- 
ding to the text of Manu, which declares that the nearest 
Sapinda takes the estate of a deceased Sapinda But even 
the heritable nght of maternal relations he deduced fiom the 
spiritual theory Jimuta strained all his power in doing 
so, and yet he failed, as he has himself virtually confessed 
at last In para 12, sec 6, Chap XI, jimuta has based 
the heritable right of maternal relations on the texts of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya* In paia 13, Jimuta has said, 
by way of shadhak, that wealth of a deceased can be of use to 
the owner either by enjoyment or by being employed in 
acts of religious merit lA^en a man is dead, enjoyment is 
no longer possible to him , and his wealth ought to be taken 
by the person who would perform such acts of lehgious 
merit as weie obligatory on the deceased owner during his 
lifetime This explanation of the heritable right of matei- 
nal relations is at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the Dayabhaga, and there is no other alternative than to 
sa^ that it IS all by way of shadfiak, and is therefore to be 
rmected as superfluous When a man dies, his ownership in 
hts property is extinguished, according to the Dayabhaga, and 
according jto all the authoritative % writers and sages But the 
exj^amtton which Jimuta has given in para 13, sec 6, Chap 
Kl, Ja bAsed on the assumption that, after death the soul 
of R deceased person has a sort of ^uasi ownership in the 
Iproperty left by hUn to his heirs. The fact is that, if the 
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heir spendb the wealth in giving Pindas to his ancestor, the 
heir aione can claim the religious merit .of the act If the 
Finda is of such ^ nature that the deceased participates in 
It, then the soul of the deceased is benefited But it is an 
admitted fact* that the deceased does not get a share of 
the Pindas offered to his maternal ancestors Considering all 
this, It IS difificult to see what capacity the maternal relations 
have to benefit the soul of a deceased person The fact is 
that maternal relations and paternal relations all succeed 
under special texts, as admitted by Jimuta himself in para 
33, sec 6 , Chap XI, and not because of any capacity to benefit 
the soul of the deceased. 

It maybe said that the matcinal uncle and the rest perform a 
duty which the deceased was bound to dischatge in his life¬ 
time , and in this respect they have the power to benefit his 
soul But in the first place, Jimuta himself does not fcly upon 
this line of argument, the additional leason put forward in 
para. 13, sec, 6, Chap XI, is something quite different It is 
simply impossible that Jimuta should have recourse to such 
reasoning When a man dies, the duties enjoined by the 
Shasteis cease to be operative on his soul The lules con¬ 
tained in the Shasters apply to the living, and not to the dead 
Were it otherwise, a shiad could not be pei formed on the 
iithdayof the moon, or other fasting day But fasting and 
other acts of religious merit are enjoined on the living only 
During a man’s lifetime he is bound to perform the Porvana 
of his paternal ancestors, and, incidentally, of his maternal an¬ 
cestors also But the duty ceases to be binding as soon as 
a man is dead , and if after his death any other person gives 
Pindas to the same ancestors, he does so on his own account, 
and not as agent of the soul of the deceased 

The duty to perform the Porvana of maternal ancestors 
arises whenever the paternal ancestois are worshipped When 
a man is dead, he cannot worship hi§ paternal ancestors and 
it follows therefore that, after death, the obligation to worship 
maternal ancestors can never arise It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the maternal uncle and the rest benefit the soul 
of the deceased by performing the duties of the deceased 
Jimuta does not put their right on that ground , but on the 
ground that wealth, in the hands of the maternal uncle and 
the rest, is likely to be used for the Shrad of maternal ances¬ 
tors ; and thus used in the manner m which the deceased him¬ 
self would have-used it in his lifetime Jimuta has strained all 
his uigenuity to show that th# spiritual theory supports the 
claim of the maternal relations But Jimuta himself never ex¬ 
pected that his ingenious suggestion would be accepted one day 
QA sol^cf 

It would thus appear that the claim of on^ important class 
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of heirs, recognized by Jimuta, cannot be based upon any 
capacity to benefit the soul of the deceased The spiritual 
theory fails in every way For, on the one hand, heritable 
right IS found to exist in persons who have no capacity what¬ 
ever to benefit the deceased person’s soul, and,'on the other 
hand, persons who perform acts most beneHcial to the deceased 
are excluded If the spiritual theory had been the sole found¬ 
ation of the law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then 

(1) The person who gives Pinda to the deceased at Gaya , 

(2) The person who performs his sixteen shrads, ending 

with the Sapindakarna , 

(3) The person who throws his bbnes into the holy waters of 

the Ganges, 

(4) The person who gives his daughters in marriage, 
would all inherit before the giver of the Porvana Pinda, 
which IS only a sort of spiritual luxury 

Capacity to benefit the soul of tlie deceased is not the cause of 
heritable right, nor does it determine the order of succession If 
the spiritual theory determined theoider of succession, then the 
givers of secondary Pindas would inheiit after all the givers of 
primary Pindas But accoiding to Jimuta, the father s daughter’s 
son inherits before the grandfather and paternal uncle It cannot 
be said that the three secondary Pindas given by the former are of 
greater efficiency than the two primaiy Pindas given by the patei- 
nal uncle For had that been the case, then the fathei’s daughtci’s 
son would inherit before the nephew and nephew’s son It 
is said that Pindas offeicd to a nearei ancestor aie of greater 
efficacy than those ofifeied to distant ancestois But there 
IS no authoritv whatever foi such a proposition There is some 
authority for the position that primary Pindas are of grcuter 
efficacy than secondaiy Pindas But thcie is no authority 
for holding that secondary Pindas given to a neater ancestor 
are more efficacious thanr primary Pindas given to a distant 
ancestor The fact is that the oiderof succession can be deter¬ 
mined only by texts and by indications contained in texts 
The spiritual theory is of little use for the puipose 

The actual decision in the case of Guru Govinda Shaha can¬ 
not be called into question The brother’s daughter’s son and 
the uncle’s daughter’s son are Sapindas and Gotrajas according 
Jimuta’s definition of the terms, and are, therefore, en¬ 
titled to inherit according to the texts of Manu and Yajoa- 
valkya. What Mr Justice Mittcr said in hi^ judgment in the 
case With reference to the doftirine of spiritual benefit, may 
therefore be regarded as obiter dictum In several subsequent 
cases the doctrine has been applied for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the order of siiccession, and the result is haidly consistent 
with the Payabhaga. 

JOGENDRA Nath Bhuttacharjee, m a , b l 



Art V.—how we crossed THE SPLUGEN 

T here are two homeward routes familiar to all of iifl 
Anglo-Indians that one most fiequentcd of all, the Mont 
Cents , and that other over the St Gothard, which conducts us 
to lovely Lucerne, seated on her own sparkling lake But there 
Is another, which, to those not pressed for time, presents the 
great attraction of a leisurely progress m one’s own (hired) 
carriage, with pauses at all j)retty spots for sketching or photo¬ 
graphy, and halls for the nights at cosy Swiss inns And there 
IS no question as to the relative advantage to healtji, in the fiesh 
mountain air blowing round one all day, instead of the mingled 
stuffiness and draughts of the railway train, wheie peeps of the 
view are only obtainable now and then, and long tunnels carry 
one through, and not over, the glorious mountains To those of 
our fellow-exiles, who, like ourselves, can take their time, and, 
leaving the St Gothard route at Como station, make their way 
by that enchanted Lake to Chiavenna, and thence over the 
Splugcn, this little sketch of our journey may prove useful, 
and may induce some to tiy this route next time the happy 
year of furlough returns 

A wet day at Chi ivcnna towards the end of May, Nothing 
can be duller, colder, or moie dispiiiting, especially when you 
have made all your airangements over-night for a stait, and 
expect to climb that rocky w all in fiont to-morrow At that 
tune of year only one dtltgaice ciosses the Splugen from 
Chiavenna, and it staits at about 2 AM, so we, not caiing to 
encounter the cold and snow at the unearthly hour at which it 
would reach the top, ananged to have a cairiage for ourselves 
with two horses, and a third horse as far as the summit All our 
boxes were to be put on behind, and we were to arrive at Cone 
next day, pass through it and on to Ragatz, some miles further 
So all was settled, and we hoped for the best as we retired to 
rest on the evening of the 26th of May Alas 1 the morning 
brought heavy rain and all our adviscis said “ No chance of 
Its clearing , you must wait a day, veiy likely two days’* Our 
hotel, the Conradi, was a large, homely, but comfortable one It 
was almost empty^ the season not having begun, the only oc¬ 
cupants besides ourselves being an invalid American lady, on 
hei way to MalojR in the Engadine, and a few of the Engadine 
hotel-keepers, hastening up to^makc ready for their summer 
visitors Some of these come from the south of France where 
they ** run.” hotels duriifg the winter, thus doing a good busi¬ 
ness 

But the silent halls and passages weie cold and draughty to 
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US Afigto>Indians that wet day, and the coffee was extremely 
weak at our frugal bieakfast The day diagged its slow length 
along, meaUtimes were hailed with subdued glee, and several 
uovelS) from the mixed collection in the empty sa^ft, were 
skimmed through, one by Balzac, jPeaa de C^a^n, being 
especially appieciated by one of our part> The American 
lady and, I confided much in each other through the afternoon. 

She was a lonely soul Looking out of the window of our 
room into the piazza was more doleful than any thing else* At 
one side stands a big half-hiiished house now going to decay. 
Nothing IS so mournful as such a building, begun in hope, and 
never finished No one has ever dwfelt there , it has never been 
a ^me, no lomance clusters round it, no pictuiesqueness attracts 
the artist, and when the ram drips over tlic bare walls, and the 
rows of empty window-holes stare vacantly at space, it would 
have taken a more ** Mark Tapley ish person than me to have 
been cheei ful at the sight The Governor DeSalis, for whom 
It was built, never came to Chiavenna, 1 suppose At all events 
there is nobody to live in it now 

Opposite rose one of those lovely campamh, or clock-towers, 
so common in Italy It belongs to San Lorenzo, the principal 
church of the town Chiavenna must be a very busy place in 
the season, as it is the starting point for two dthgence routes, 
over the Splugen into Switzerland, and over the Maloja Pass 
into the Engadinc One gets to it by rail frbin Colico, at the 
end of the Lake of Como 

Next morning, Mi^y 27th, dawned biight and clear The 
clouds wtfre rolling up the hillside, and the sun shone cheerfully. 
We were not long in despatching our bieakfast, and then the 
comfpit^ble, if somewhat lumbenng, vehicle rolled into the 
yard, and was packed and loaded 

Wc bade good-bye to our pleasant Swiss landlady and our 
invalid fnetid, and diove off, with much ciacking of wlups, out 
of the ijarched gateway, thiough the narrow streets, and up 
on the vineyard-covered hillside The little childten held up 
strawberries to us as we passed, the peasants were busy in 
their vineyaids Italian vegetation, Italian sunshine, Italian 
enjoyment of life were round us for the last time We had 
spent a happy holiday m beautiful Italy and were loath to part 
with her,.and climb the anow-clad Alps with *our faces to the 
ncMrth. But it bad to be done 

We had not been driving very long when a horseman over- 
todk us, and stopped the caA^riage, and although he was no 
brigand, but a worthy serving-man of the hotel, yet his demand 
was for money 1 He brought a note from our landlady, begging 

the fifity-fiaoc note which, she said, we must have carried 
away by mistake m paying our bill Pocket-books and parses 
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were searched, but no fifty*franc note 'was forthcoming, and, 
with much regret^ wc were obliged to send the messenger back 
empty-handed 1 fear poor tnadame had some light-fingered 
retainer who'picked up the note from the table while she was 
looking another way We were very sorry for her 

In less than an hour wc had left the vineyaids and the valley, 
knd were up among the chestnut woods, driving through cool 
shade, and passing picturesque villages, each with its old church 
and slender campanile The mountains are round us, a noisy 
liver rolls down beside us as we ascend, and we cross it every 
now and then This is the Liro River, and it is up through its 
valley that we climb on ohr way After eight miles of ascent 
we teach Campo Dolcino It is a quiet village, above the chestnut 
trees and the pines The valley, bare and green, spreads itself 
around, the Liio lying like a ribbon through the midst Here 
we halt to feed the horses As the little inn does not give any 
promise of good fare, we have recourse to our well-stocked 
basket, and enjoy our chicken, hard-boiled eggs, and bread and 
butter, with our bottle of Italian wine The children gather 
round, and watch us with eager eyes—odd little creatures, 
pushing each other and gunning, the girls with a certain 
self-conscious air, the boys more frank We threw our scraps 
down by the carnage, but they were too timid to venture to 
j>ick them up However, as we drove off, there was a rush and 
a scrimmage, and the coveted morsels were soon carried away. 
It was heie I made the lamentable discovery of two hats left 
behind at the hotel Conradi, and may mention that the excellent 
Swiss parcel post restored them to trs at Lucern a week after¬ 
wards 

It was distinctly colder now, as we left the Liro far,below, 
and climbed the mountain side by endless zig-zags It is 
clever engineering, that highway Up, up, the road, still twisting 
high over our heads, until we reach* a splendid wateifall We 
descend from out carriage and go to a small platform placed to 
view ifr from The Madesimo River forms the fall, which is 650 
feet in height Boys stand ready to fling stones down the 
precipice in return for a few coppers I know not whether 
the view above or below the fall exceeds m grandeur Then 
down the rocW wall plunges the full-grown river and is half- 
blown to spray as it falls 

Every now and th<^ wc heard, as we journeyed, a hollow 
distant boomt sounding mysteriously from far across the wide 
valley. Our vettunno told ul these were avalanches, dreaded 
word, and all through the day, in among th6 chestnut trees, and 
higher among the pines, out on the bare green slopes, and peeping 
fiom the snow-drifts, were little crosses,—sad mementoes of 
whWe someone had been o\ertaken and killed, whether by 
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avalanche, or snow, and the pince where he died had been thUd 
marked. The pious passer-by breathes a prayer for the soul of 
the unfortunate as he goes along.. On again, and ever upward, we 
go The pines are left behind, and there is now only the short 
green turf, dotted with the lovely blue gentian, the flower which 
grows only in high bleak solitudes and is such an embellishment 
wherever it appears 

And now the clouds, which have been pursuing us for some 
time, rolling up the valley behind, reach and spread themselves 
over the bare bleak mountain opposite They are kind enough 
to avoid us as we climb and enter the first of a series of stone 
galleries looking like tunnels made to* preserve the road from 
avalanches What white object is that, lying on the biown 
grass, all the vegetation which is left us now ? It is snow 
Yes, the first patch of dnty-looking, half-melted snow The sun 
has hidden himself, we are wrapped in coats and cloaks , the 
wind blows keenly in our faces, as up still, we go Coming down 
to meet us, the diligence thunders by There arc no passengeis, 
andtheguaid sits comfortably inside, peering out through the 
glass panes Later in the ycai, no doubt, there are passengers 
enough, but the pass had only been open a week at this time, 
and the rush had not begun 

Through one after another of these gloomy galleries, with 
their square openings, through which we catch glimpses of the 
Liro far below us, we roll along, and always more and more 
snow greets our eyes, till at last it is all snow and dark moun¬ 
tain tops 

By the side of the road, at intervals now stand square, dismal 
looking stone buildings, with small windows, and each sur¬ 
mounted by a belfry These are Refuges for travcllcis caught 
in a snow-storm, and the bell is, during these times, regularly 
sounded to guide the wandering footsteps to the place of 
safety • 

And now we enter a sort of valley among the mountain 
peaks Our road, marked by wheel-tracks in the white waste, 
lies across it, and as we enter, down comes the snow, and we 
shut ourselves up in our cairiagc Crossing this valley, and 
again ascending, the snow ceases, the sun shines out, and the 
frosty keen air is exhilarating We enter a village, or small 
collection of dieary-looking cottages, where the Italian custom¬ 
house IS situated All aiound are thib high mountains, wrapped in 
eternal snow The sun sheds a briglit gleam on 4 he quiet street, 
whene a few muffled-up children Ire gathering to see the fun 

We stopped here to water the horses, and had a little talk with 
(he Jtahan soldiers who were loitering round the door of the 
** Dogana.*' Snow here is often up to the windows of the upper 
stoicv of the houses, and it falls during ever} mouth of the year. 
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except August I pitied these poor fellows from sunny Italy, 
with their wives an^ families compelled to live m such a cold 
and cheerless spot They complained bitterly of their hard lot, 
so much mortf dreary to them than to sterner mortals After 
this we had still two-miles-afld*a>half to ascend, amid ever 
thickening snow The road could be distinguished only by 
posts peeping out alongside, and the cold wind drove the snow 
into the coachman’s face 1 could not help a tremor of fear 
What if he went off the road, blinded by the snow, and plunged 
us into one of those deep drifts ? Should we ever be able to 
get out of it, and if we did, how find our way to some shelter ? 
Just then the carriage stopped, a tall stone was by the wayside, 
the boundary between Italy and Switzerland We were 6,94$ 
feet (just the height of Daijceling) above sea-ltvel A man, 
who had been sometimes on the coach-box, sometimes walking 
behind, came up, and, detaching our third horse, proceeded to 
lead him away back by the road we had come Thenceforward 
we should go down hill, and he would not be required 

I felt greatly relieved as, at a lapid rate, with drag well pushed 
down, we skimmed thiough stone galleries like those on the othefr 
side, and in a wonderfully short time left the snow behind us 
The valley we now entered, that of the Hausernbach river, is 
bleak and bare, Thcie is no fresh green, no trees, nothing 
but gloomy mountain sides, down one of which, in perpetual 
zig-zags, we made our way An avalanche had descended over 
our road a very short time previously , for, at each elevation, one 
below the other, were heaps of earth, stones, and tuif, and 
men were clearing it away as fast as they could 

At last we got down to the bottom of the valley, and our 
road lay along by the river, always descending, till we reached 
the level of tiees, and we were glad to enter a pine wood A 
mile or two further, we enter the valley where the village of 
Splugen lies, dash through a tunnel, ^cross an iron bridge over 
the baby Rhine, and pull up at the Hotel Bodenhaus, in the 
glow of sunset This hotel was empty also, only one other 
couple being there It was very cold, and it seemed difficult to 
light a fire in our loom The smoke filled it, and we bad to 
choose between shivering and choking We took a stroll to 
get warm, and weie full of admiration of the chalets, a sign that 
we were in Switzerland, and of the grand mountain tops which 
frown down on the valley The Kalkberg is the most impos¬ 
ing Cold as at was, once in bed under that enormous 
fcather-quilt, the cold was n*o more felt, and a long day’s drive 
in the open air makes a good sedative So we only awoke to see 
the bright sun shining zm the snowy mountain-peaks, and one’s 
heart gave a jump of joy , for were we not to-day going to sec 
the famous Via Mala, the road we had heard of all our lives ? 

VOL XCIII] , 2! 
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After an early breakfast we started off afresh, having ex¬ 
changed our carriage and driver with thft other couple The 
vetturini arranged it themselves, as they found a great advantage 
in each returning to his own domicile, and to hs, of course, it 
was just the same thing 

For some miles our course lay down the Rhine vall^, among 
pleasant shady trees There were huge boulders everywhere, 
and now and then the whole hillside, in a very disorganized 
condition, seemed to be toppling over into the road, and 1 quahed 
a little until we got safely past 

This happened so often as to inspire courage at last The 
camera, ready for use, reposed on the front seat, and many 
times was the carriage stopped when some exquisite peep of 
tumbling waterfall, far below us, came into view, or some curve 
in the road gave a glimpse of the far away distances in front. 
Gradually the hills approached each other, and the valley con¬ 
tracted to a glen, called the Rofna Ravine, in which the Rhine 
forms a series of waterfalls 

The childish river is playing and frisking up here, and is a 
wild, high-spinted and happy being We knew him well in 
later times, when he flowed majestically through Get man lands, 
and we had seen him at Schaffhausen, grandly descending those 
fine falls It was in a new character wc now made his acquain¬ 
tance, and one equally charming 

£^merging from the wooded glen we reached Andeer, a con- 
Sideiable village, where the glcn opens out into a sunny wide 
valley called the Schamser Thai 

Mountains abound, dark heads peering out over green 
shouideis, and everywhcie are perched the little villages, 
up to what seems a quite inaccessible height We noticed 
a great change in the village churches No more lofty 
slender campanili, separate from the mam building,, Small 
gabled towers, heavily roofed and low, were the order of the 
day. Some were built entirely of wood The valley again 
narrowed as we entered the Via Mala, a place of torture and 
punishment to our poor river The dark limestone cliffs, i,6oo 
feet high, almost met in some places The road runs along, now 
one, now the other of them, according as it can perch itself, 
crossing the gulf by three bridges, and piercing the solid rock 
by a tunnel Far below. i6o feet below the bridge, in so narrow 
a crack that it seems impossible that a whole river can be buried 
thc»re, fumes and rushes the Rhine The thunder of its rage 
at its«imprisonment fills the* gloomy defile One throws a 
stoim down. How long it takes to reach the bottom I A few 
trees grolv here and there, and the stone catches in their foliage, 
Rtjd splashes mto the water* 

More photographs were taken here, and lunch was eaten as 
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wa sat on one of those woqderful bridges and gazed in awe and 
astonishment at the. high and narrow walls around us It is 
with a feeling of relief that we come in sight, after a while, of 
the lofty rock *on which are the luins of Hohen-Rhaetian, the 
most ancient castle in SwitzerlandT, said to have been founded, 
B C 589, by the legendary hero Rhaetus, leader of the Etius- 
cans 

Through another tunnel we •sped, and met the dthgence toiling 
up, followed by several can lage-Ioads of dusty folk, who stated 
at us and our camera with heaity goodwill We soon reached 
Thusis, and, driving along the one street to the post office, ive 
alighted, and took shelter in'‘the hotel opposite the Post Hotel 
A short rest was not unwelcome before our second start, aiul 
wc now arranged that, instead of taking the direct road to Cone, 
16 miles away, a route which offered no special attraction, we 
would make a detour of nine miles to Tiefencasten, sleep there, 
and go over the Schyn Pass next day to Cone and Jkagatz 
And we were very much pleased with that third day’s diivc, 
though it IS, perhaps, less worthy of desciiption than the two 
before it, and felt fujly rewarded for our little detour 

That lovely summer afternoon is very vividly in my memory 
as I write In a little garden uuder the trees were some non 
tables and chans, and here a rosy, good humoured Swiss 
madilten^ with the dear familiar German on her tongue, brought 
IIS our coffee, rolls, butter and honey, and we ate and drank and 
felt refreshed In front of us smiled the wide green valley 
with the Rhine, calm again after its misery up above, flowing 
rapidly through it Our river was having a pleasant time 
here we knew, and were glad because of it Thusis is beauti¬ 
fully situated, somewhat resembling Interlaken, though smaller 
and more rural, and it hangs on one side of the valley, instead 
of being quite at the bottom It looked very clean, and was 
busy polishing itself up for its summer v*sitois, as it is a Kur-ort, 
and has bilths and springs and a Kur-kaus But it is not large 
enough to be very fashionable, and I should not like it to 
oecome so I had rather it kept its sleepy, 'peaceful look at 
the foot of Its grand mountains, and with the afternoon sun¬ 
shine falling on its village street Good-bye, Thusis, wc leave 
you with rt»grct Some day, perhaps, we may spend a week or 
so peacefully here, exploring the many lovely walks and 
drives all around 

Our way now lay for nine miles through and up the valley 
of the Albula, an impetuous raouiftain tributary of the Rhine, • 
by the Schyn Road, a fine piece of engineering. We had had 
so much of gorges and glftns and waterfalls all day, that wa 
took this drive with perhaps less enthusiasm, although some 
of the views were quite as charming as those wc had seen, 
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Rofna Thai At one bridge we paused for photography, Tlie 
Albula roared far below, and a peasant child brought stones 
and dung them down We were 250 feet abovp the water, so 
that the stone took a peroeptible time in falling, and there 
was a good deal of fascination in the amusement For the 
last few miles we climbed laboiiously a steej^ hillside, passing 
villages, each with its chuich, perched up above us in every 
direction, and opposite us, across the valley, a fine Vaterfall 
streamed over a cliff That Albula Valley reminded us much 
of Rangaroon, near Darjeeling One had almost the sensation 
of expecting to meet a Bhutia going along with his wood on 
his back, and hia Kookn stuck into his belt But nobody so 
wild met our view 

We actually found Baedeker at fault in one or two details 
of this drive To be sure, it was only in ** the small print, 
just a village or two wrongly placed, or some trifle of that sort 
As a rule, he is splendidly accurate As the sun was setting, 
we came in sight of Tiefencasten, deep in a hollow where three 
valleys meet, and where the Julia and Albula unite There 
we were to stay for the night, and we discussed with our post¬ 
boy which of the two hotels we should put up at Both were 
starred by Baedeker, so we on this occasion selected the second 
and less pretentious, called the Albula 

But poor Tiefencasten * I suppose it was once a pretty 
village, with its two noisy streams, and its chuich on a height 
overlooking the houses , but on that evening it was a melan¬ 
choly spectacle For, about three weeks before this, a fire had 
broken out, and burnt the whole place Even the chuich was 
roofless, like all the other buildings, except the two hotels, and 
one or two cottages at the far end Hardly a creature was 
to be seen The inhabitants had been obliged to take shelter 
in neighbouring villages, or in the farms round about, and the 
empty hotels only adefed to the mouinfulness of the scene 
A very nice, clever little landlady received us, and we wcic 
soon provided with a comfortable room, and promised dinner 
presently I don’t think she was much accustomed to having 
ladies, as she had no sitting room, but the one we dined in, a 
ground floor rootn, looking out on a roofed-in verandah, built 
over the noisy river She gave us an excellent and well-cooked 
ntUe dinner, and seemed to be ready to do anything she could 
for us After this we went out on the verandah, and sat 
awhile, the river drowning our voices if we tried to talk. 
Piesently other guests arrived, three men, and began their 
dinner within When they had come ncaily to the end of 
iheir meal, we were much amused af their drinking wine with 
their neat little hostess, touching glasses, while she made them 
a pretty curtsey It was a pleasant little scene, as wc saw it 
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through the open window, while di inking our black coffee, As 
regards mine host, far be it from me to slander any one, but 
I must say he looked like a loafer, and seelned to do nothing 
but prowl aimlessly* about the village street. After it grew 
dark we were rather badly off for a room to sit m, so 1 ffnally 
retired to my own, which was clea|i and comfortable, and the 
river sang a lullaby Tiefencasten is full of water-music, for 
the two streams run together just where the houses begin. 

We were up early, enjoyed our cosy breakfast, and filled our 
luncheon basket afresh, though, as wc were to reach Coire 
about one or two o’clock, we only wanted a small supply in 
case of need Before we left, the diligence and extra vehicles 
came pouring in from Coire,^for it is by this route over the 
Julier Pass that one reaches the Engadine The diligences 
were filled Who were all these neat Swiss^ girls, with 
their modest luggage, and all these young *men, grave 
and business like ? Why wcie they all bound for the pleasute 
resorts of the High Alps, so fashionable now ? Our landlady 
informed us they were servants engaged for the hotels, and on 
their way up to prepare for the season, which would not begin 
for a fortnight later 

That day we crossed the Schyn Pass, 5 090 above sea- 
level It was very cold, but not like the snow-covered 
Splugen We noticed how the flowers changed as we ascended, 
and how the dandelions were m full bloom above, and were 
all turned into “clocks” below, while the gentian flourished 
at the highest point Coire was not amusing We had a 
civilized (and expensive) lunch at a large empty hotel, seived 
by English-speaking waiters, half-a-dozen of whom fastened 
on us, glad to have a chance of a job, or even a remote hope 
of backshish We were amused to see, when we started again, 
that all our luggage had been adoined with the very remarkable 
labels containing the name of the hotel 

We drove then through a fertile valley, m company with 
our dear Rhine, feeling veiy sleepy*and tired, for about ten 
miles, and reached Ragatz in the evening, when our drive 
came to an end at the Qucllenhof Hotel 

Ragatz IS a Kur-ort, or health-resort, of the large and fashion¬ 
able kind The season began on the first of June, but July 
and August are the full times, and the place was empty enough 
on the Sunday that we spent there. They say they have as 
many as 50,000 visitors annually It is situated at the mouth 
of a narrow gorge, where the impetuous Tamraina rushes down 
to join the Rhinc/and it contain^ monster hotels, and pretty 
shops, tennis courts, a Kur-haus where one drinks the wat^r, 
listens to the band, or looks over the papers, and very nirely 
laid<out grounds. Shad^ paths, with plenty of seats, run far 
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up the hfli sides, £^ud there ts a handsome colonnade for 
showery weather On the whole it is an attt active spot, though 
we did not see it at its best that rather showeiy first of June 

But the really wonderful and interesting place is up the 
Tammina goi ge, to Bad Pfafers, two miles abd-a-half away 
We drove up this nairow, ^ild valley, to where an old and 
gloomy house is built right across fiom cliff to cliff This is 
the old Bathhouse, which was in existence before Ragatz 
The precipices use 600 feet on either side, and very little 
sunshine ever leaches this sombie spot Now it is only the 
pooler classes who are accommodated hete, as it is much less 
expensive than the hotels below Passing through the house 
with a guide, we cross the river by dt foot budge, and enter the 
gloomy gorge, a most wondeiful and curious place The 
wooden gallery on which we walk, overhangs the river, whose 
wild voice fills the space Far ovei head the rocks close in , a 
gleam of light falls through , we reach it, pass on into darkness 
again, and finally reach, in a more open space, a small bath¬ 
house, a vault built over the hot spiings The door being 
opened, volumes of steam rush out On entering, one feels 
as if in a hot vapour bath, and one is glad to get out again. 
The water is clear, and fiee from taste or smell 

It contains carbonate of lime, chloiate of sodium and 
magnesia Above our lieads a narrow opening, which com¬ 
municates with the mountains outside, is pointed out, and we 
aie told that formerly the poor patients had to be lowered 
through this to the springs, before the gallery was built for 
iheir use A terrible oideal, one thinks it must have been 
The water is carried down to Ragatz fiom here by a conduit, 
and loses two degrees of heat on its way, airiving there at a 
temperature of 95® 

The impression left on the mind by the rough, bold rocks, 
the gloomy ravine, the rush and fury of the steam, the uttcj 
strangeness of the whqje scene, will not soon be forgotten, 
especially as, peihaps, the most successful of all our photographs 
was taken hete, and lemains to recall it to mind 

It was on the morning of our departure that we made this 
little expedition, and after lunch, with the gift of a charming 
box of chocolates (each of which was ornamented with a 
photograph of the Quellenhof Hotel) fiom the attentive and 
polite manager, we took our places in the unromantic hotel 
omnibus, and were rolled off to the tail way station, en route 
for Lucerne 

Our carnage with its three Horses had cost us francs 71-50 
pluses, total fiancs 137-60, in English money ;^S-i3 o, in¬ 
cluding pourboircs to the diiver. We had the thud horse 
only for the first day Our hotel bills were not a great dea 
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We had Cook’s coapons, as an experiment, at all these hotels, 
except Tiefencasten, and there we only paid 17 francs for 
dinner, bed, breakfast, and lunch to take with us, which cannot 
be thought exorbitant At the Quellenhof we had an exceed¬ 
ingly nice room, with dressing-room, and the meals were 
excellent Cook’s coupons are •francs 12-50 each person per 
day, and this covets everything, except of course wine and 
bedroom fires Altogether it was a most enjoyable, healthful 
little trip, and wc quite wished we could have had time to do 
more travelling in the same way 

L S 



Art. VI—the NEXT STEP 

P ROBABLY every one will admit that a not* very dist<int 
date IS likely to see *considerable changes in the 
system of Local Government in Bengal which we owe to 
Lord Ripon and his advisers Those who hailed, m the Local 
Self-Government Act, a precious instalment of autonomy, and 
now regard that measure as justified on the whole by the 
results of a six years* trial, look to further progress and a 
wider application of the piinciple which underlies it A very 
eminent authority, Mr Toynbee, has* recommended the gradual 
withdrawal of the appointment of official chairman of the Dis¬ 
trict Board, and others are ready with even more sweeping 
proposals Less favourable critics profess to see fundamental 
mistakes in the course which has been entered upon, and call 
for Its modification or entire abandonment 

It will not be questioned that the system of Local Self- 
Government in India is an exotic If it had any ratson d^Hre 
at all, It is as the outcome of Western education and Western 
ideas imported into the country under Biitish rule The 
theory is that, having educated the people on Western lines, 
we are bound to give them Western institutions in order to 
satisfy the aspirations aroused by our teaching It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to consider the nature and history 
of the Western system which it is proposed to transplant. 
We should do well to ask ourselves “ Is the system of l^Dcal 
Self-Government, which we are introducing into India, a faith¬ 
ful reproduction of anything which exists and has been found 
to succeed in the United Kingdom ?*’ 

To listen to the “ advanced Liberals of India,’* one would 
imagine that representative bodies, elected by a popular 
franchise, and unshackled Ijy official or State control, had always, 
or for a considerable time, carried on Local Government in 
Great Britain Such an impression would be as far removed 
as possible from the truth The fact is that, at the time when 
Local Self-Government was introduced into India, and for 
many years before, the principal share in Local Government 
in rural England was vested in the magistrates of quarter ses 
sions appointed by the Crown, and certain important branches 
of administration, such as the construction of bridges and 
the management of gaols, were entrusted to them, as the 
county authority, from the earMest times In iSyy the chief 
control oyer gaols was transferred to a central department, as 
in India, but the Justices still retained the power of nomina- 
tin|i gaol visitors. Other departments of Local Government, 
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which were originally managed, or supposed to be managed, 
by the elective parish vestries, were, by successive enactments, 
removed from they: control and placed under that of the 
magistrates Thus the English rural police was at fiist an 
elective body,* consisting of the head-constables of hundreds 
and petty constables of parishes The inefficiency of these 
guardians of the peace was notorious, and in 1856 they were 
replaced by the county police force, while the county magistrates 
were charged with the duty jof levying the police rate, and, to 
a considerable extent, with the control of the force Coming 
to communications, which in India are regaided as more pro¬ 
perly within the scope of Local Goveinment, we find that 
roads were oiiginally in 'the charge of the elective paiislies 
It IS a matter of history that their management did not keep 
pace with the growth of the wealth and civilization of the 
countiy Macaulay’s description of English roads in 1695 
reads like a pessimist’s account of our Bengal highways in 
1891 He says, speaking of mam roads —“It was only in 
fine weather that the whole breadth of the road was avail¬ 
able for wheeled vehicles , often the mud lay deep on the light 
and the left, and only a narrow track of firm ground lose 
above the quagmire The markets were often in¬ 

accessible during several months It is said that the fruits of 
the earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while 
m another place, distant only a few miles, the supply fell far 
short of the demand ”* 

To remedy this state of things turnpikes were gradually 
intrQduced, but not much improvement appears to have been 
made by the time of Arthur Young’s toui m 1770 

The parishes were not solely to blame for the bad state of 
the roads at that time, and it is not the object of this article 
to prove that the elective piinciple is inapplicable to Local 
Government , what it is desired here to point out is that, on 
the failure of the parishes to manage them efficiently, the con¬ 
trol over roads was gradually transferred to the magistrates 

By an Act of 1773 the power of enforcing upon parishes the 
obligation to repair highways and footpaths was lodged in the 
hands of the Justices at petty sessions The next step was 
taken in 1835, when an Act was passed to facilitate the forma¬ 
tion of Highway Districts by order of the petty sessions, with 
the consent of the parishes concerned The provision requiring 
this consent was removed by the Highways (England) Act of 
1862, under which the magistrates at quarter sessions are em¬ 
powered, on the application of five or more Justices, to form 
Highway Districts to be managed by Highway Boards A 
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Hfghwaj^ Board consists of all the county Justices resident 
in the district* and of waywardens elected annually by the 
parishes comprised therein The Justices determine the 
number of waywardens to be elected by each parish, and are 
empowered to appoint the a ay wardens in case* of failure of 
election Further, on a complhint being made to any Justice 
of a highway in a Highway District being out of repair, he 
may summon the IJighway Board and the waywardens of the 
parish within which the road is situate, befoie the petty 
sessions, and, if they then refuse to repair it, may have it 
repaired at the cost o£ the parish It is provided, however, 
that if the wayvvardens deny their obligation to repair a 
particular road, the question shall • be referred for trial to the 
quarter sessions or assizes 

This Act, winch has been widely applied, gives to magistrates 
appointed by the Crown a large control over roads situate 
within Highway Districts Where effect has been given to it, 
the control of the parishes over communication has been 
reduced to the power of nominating a certain number of 
members of the Highway Boards* on which the influence of 
the magistrates is necessarily predominant A later enact¬ 
ment, the Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, 
IS directed towards the gradual centralization of the imme¬ 
diate management of three important branches, the Poor Law, 
sanitation and roads, under one authority, the Boards of 
Guardians It leaves, however, this centralization to be carried 
out at the discretion of the magistrates, providing that, in 
future, Highway Districts arc to be made, as far as possible, 
coincident in area with Poor Law Unions, which are also rural 
sanitary districts, and that where they are so coincident, the 
rural sanitary authoiities, that is, the Boards of Guardians, may 
apply to Justices at quarter sessions to have the functions of the 
Highway Boards tiansfeiied to them 

To this request the Justices may accede, or not, as they see 
fit Tile magistrates, again, are ex-officio Poor Law guardians, 
furnishing not more than one-third of the members of every 
Board , and in the election of the remaining memCfers, they are 
given a poweiful voice by a system of cumulative votes The 
quattei* sessions are aUo given powers for compelling the 
highway atithoiity to carry out the repair of roads where 
compiamt is made of their being neglected 

The Acts above mentioned are of a permissive character , 
for it is not in England, as in India, a cultom of legislation 
on such subjects to impose at o!ice systems of uniform pattern 
on localities widely diflering in their circumstances and needs. 

Xhe extent to which the Highway Board system has been 
adopted by the magistrates, in supersession of the parish manage- 
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ment of roads, is a fair measute of its popularity and efficiency 
The last Annual Report of the English Local Government Board 
shows that, at the commencement of the year ended on the 25tli 
March 1888, there were in England and Wales 7,197 parishes, 
containing 62*,684 itiiles of roads, subject to the jurisdiction of 
Highway Boaids constituted urfder Highway Acts , 727 parishes, 
containing 6,796 miles of roads, included in Highway districts 
managed by Boards of Guardians under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878 , and 6,521 parishes, con¬ 
taining 48,380 miles of roads, not included in any Highway 
District 

The administration of the Poor Law was at first vested in 
the parishes By the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1837 it was 
made over to the Boards of Guardians, the constitution of 
which has been desciibed * 

Again, in ancient times, the parish vestry was supposed to 
put down nuisances, and superintend rural sanitation it would 
be tedious to enumerate the scries of measures passed with the 
object of substituting for them a more efficient agency Even¬ 
tually, by the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875, the Boards 
of Guardians were made sanitary authorities in rural districts 

It suffices to mention the management of Lunatic Asylums, 
the administration of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
the licensing of houses for the sale of liquor and for music, 
dancing, &c , as other impoi tant branches, which, prior to the 
passing of the English Local Government Act of 1888, were 
vested in the county magistrates It was indeed remarked 
at that time, that the spheie of their activity seemed to be 
constantly enlarged with every fresh development of Local 
Government in rural aieas 

Ihe demand for representation in Local Government was 
not the outcome of general dissatisfaction with the magistrates* 
administration On the contrary, it affords a striking testimony 
to their competency, that their cpntrol remained ao long 
undisputed in a countiy like England, with a public whjch had 
been accustomed for centuries to popular representation in 
matters or*Imperial Government,—Financial, Legislative and 
Executive It was, however, inevitable that the demand should 
be made and it is instructive to observe how it was met 

Por yeais before the passing of the New Local Government 
Act, the subject had engaged the attention of practical thinkers 
at home, and a feature of the literature dealing with it is, the 
prominence giuEn to practical considerations We do not find 
sweeping changes advocated dli merely theoretical grounds— 
the problems thought out are, how far an effective and trust¬ 
worthy working agency could be provuled by tlie elective 
mclh(^, and how far it was safe to dispense with the existing 
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and known agency. It was generally agreed that the magis> 
trates could not be exqjuded from the scheme of Local Govern¬ 
ment Their control over local administiation was theo¬ 
retically indefensible, it was in direct opposifion to the elective 
principle, to the principle of taxation and repiesen^ation going 
hand in hand , still they and their works were known by prac¬ 
tical experience, they were generally trusted by the public, 
they were the backbone of the rural system of Local Govern¬ 
ment as it then existed, and practical reformers would not 
attempt to eliminate them altogether 
Accordingly we find in the new measure that, while certain 
functions are made over to the elective county councils, other 
very important ones aie not directly transfened to them, The 
Act does not give them any contiol over highways, with the 
exception of •mam roads,—certain disturnpiked roads, and 
some otheis, of which half the cost is, under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, chargeable to the county 
at large , nor is the department of sanitation transferred by the 
law ftom the Boaids of Guardians , while the duties of the 
quarter sessions with respect to police aic vested in a joint 
committee of that body and the county council, a veiy wide 
power is given to the Local Government Boaid to transfer by 
provisional order to particular county councils other functions 
and powers of the quaiter sessions and other authorities 
affecting local matters. Every such order is, of course liable 
to be opposed in Parliament, and vve may be sure that this 
power of transfer will be spaiingly and cautiously exercised 
Such being the history and course of the development of 
Local Government in England, vve may well admire our Indian 
Local Self-Government which, without development and with¬ 
out history, sprang into being like Athena from the biain of 
Zeus For boldness of conception, at any rate, nothing, it would 
seem, could surpass a scheme which proposed to confer on a 
population, among whom the elective principle was an out¬ 
landish novelty, a system nfore democratic than any that was 
at that time known in the mother country, moic so even than 
that which has been since introduced, but has not yet had a 
fair tiial there We are now, howevci, concerned with the 
results of the scheme Our admiration for its boldness may be 
terr pered by the reflection that, probably the practical men in 
India who gave their acquiescence to it, knew that, for the 
present, at any rate, it would have little practical effect. Every¬ 
one conversant with the subject is aware that, so far, the Local 
Government of Ruial Bengal hasi been representative only in 
name In point of fact the Local Boaids have little or no 
independent power, and on the District Boards all initiative 
andicxecutive force is centred in the ofHcial chairman 
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This IS because the classes from which the members of the 
Boards are drawn are still used to defer to official opinion on 
public questions, and are not yet accustomed to incur respon¬ 
sibility and Ixercise independent judgment. 

The history of the so-called*Local Self Government in Bengal 
up to the present time is an example of how fair success may be 
obtained under the most anomalous and iirational system, if 
scope be allowed to a strong and trustworthy individual will in 
shaping the result Here,the will is that of the Distiict Officer, 
who at present owes the strength of his position not so much to 
law as to piestigc, and to the habit of the Indian public of fol¬ 
lowing an official lead * This being so, it is indeed a strange 
pioposal to eliminate the factor upon which, both before and 
since the introduction of the new system, the success of our 
Local Government has hitherto depended Nothing, we ven¬ 
ture to assert, could be more opposed to the spirit in which 
reform has been cairied out at home, than hastily to discard an 
agency which is known and trusted, in favour of one which has 
never yet been leally tiied, and the efficiency of which is a mere 
matter of conjecture The advocates of such a change 
themselves admit that hitherto all the work of the Boards 
his been actually done by the official chairmen, and allege 
this as a reason for the withdrawal of the latter, in oidcr to give 
Local Self-Government a real trial 

We would point to the letter of the law as it now stands, 
under which the chairman is mciely an agent bound to 
cany out the wishes of the Boaid flad the elective and 
nominated members of the Boards developed any real capa¬ 
city for government, we should not find the official chan man 
compelled to take the initiative in evety branch m order 
that business may be carried on at ah’, and we may rest 
assured that, though non-official chairmen sufficiently capable 
and tiustwoithy might be found, they would not possess 
the prestige and innucnce upon which, as has been said, the 
magistrate-chairmen now chiefly depend 

We would go further and say that it is not probable that 
Distiict Officers themselves will much longer be able to carry 
on Local Goveinment by prestige, unsupported by law So 
far our system has been saved, so to speak, by its veiy absurdity, 
by the complete unfamilianty of electors and elected with the 
theory and piaclice of Self Government It is likely that, in 
the more advanced districtS| the elected members of Boaids 
will gradually gain the knowledge of their real power, and the 
couiage to use it, and that the authority of the chairmen will, 
by degrees, be weakened It is then that the real difficulties 
and dangers aiising from an uninstiucted and apathetic 
electorate will begin. 
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To take the first and most obvious of thernj^ when the 
members of the Board begin to exercise a, real control over 
its funds, we shall probably find unscrupulous persons seeking 
election with a view to conupt pecuniary profit *This is the 
ruling vice of all elective governtnent, and it exists in a less or 
greater degree in proportion as putsiic opinion is weak and 
diseased, or strong and sound, and as the electors take an in¬ 
telligent interest in the proceedings of their rfeprescntatives, or 
are ignorant and indiflTerent We do not think it will be con¬ 
tended by the most aident friends df Local Self-Government, 
that the mass of the rui al electors in Bengal have as yet shown 
much enthusiasm in the exetcise of the franchise That no 
gteat fault can be found with the character and standing of the 
candidates elected, is due chitfiy to the fact, that as yet a scat 
on tlie Local or District Boaid is sought as an honorary dis¬ 
tinction, and not for any power it confers The persons who 
so esteem it are few in number, and usually wealthy and res¬ 
pectable When we find that, in such advanced districts as 
Hooghly and Howrah, only 29 3 and 22 28 per cent respect¬ 
ively of the legistcred voters voted at the last general election 
of members of Local Boaids, it being certain, moieovci, that a 
considerable proportion of the persons qualified to vote are not 
borne on the registers, it is evident that no appieciablc public 
inteiest is at present felt in the elections 
If the status and education of the class of people in this 
country who come within the elective qualification, and the 
state of feeling amongst them on questions of public interest 
be considered, we can airive at no other conclusion than that 
there is no guarantee that, in the futuie, public opinion will 
secure the return of trustworthy and respectable membets to 
the Boaids • 

We are not among those who hold that the elective principle 
must always be inapplicable to this countiy, or even that it is 
entirely so at present Mr Carstaiis m his recent book, * British 
\V<irk tn India*' has argued that this must be so, because “ the 
people are not of equal fighting value’* For our pait, we are 
not prepared to accept unreservedly the theory that civilized 
Government is b&sed on the imposition of the will of the 
stiongest, physically or numerically So far as India is con¬ 
cerned, the postulate of the paramount Bi itish power excludes 
the ultimate appeal to force which is the foundation of that 
theory. Moreover, in all examples of practical Government, it 
19 found that the educated and enfightened classes enjoy a share 
of political power greater than is pioportionate eitlier to their 
numbers or to the physical force at their disposal 
We can regard no scheme of Local Goveinment for Bengal as 
satisfactory which does not meet, to schne extent, the aspirations 
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undoubtedly and legitimately felt, by a, small, but important 
educated section 0^ the inhabitants, for a real share in the 
management of local affairs This is, however, no reason for 
forcing upon the masses^of the people an autonomy for which 
they have made no demand apdh possess no qualifications The 
share of Local Self-Government entrusted to the educated 
minority should be, as far as it extends, a reality and not a 
mere make-believe f but it should be restiicted at first to certain 
departments only—those which the educated classes are likely 
to take an interest m and nlanage efficiently For the present, 
at any rate, and until real Self-Government has been tried and 
found to succeed, some of the most important branches of 
administration had better be retained in the tried and trusted 
hands of the District Officers • 

The Ignorant majority, who are not yet fit fbr Self-Government, 
must be protected and not placed at the mercy of the 
educated classes in any respect in which their interests are 
opposed, or the former aie not likely to feel confidence 
m the administration of the latter Lastly, any changes 
introduced must be such as not to disturb, more than is 
necessary, the existing executive machinery of Local Go¬ 
vernment, which has been brought into working order at 
considerable trouble and with a fair degree of success It is 
not possible, in the limits of an article such as this, to discuss by 
what means these requirements may be obtained Our object 
will have been so far gained if we have brought our readers to 
recognize the fact, that the problem of Local Self-Government in 
Bengal still awaits solution , that it cannot be treated as solved 
because a system beaimg but the name, has been worked for some 
years through the cxeitions of the District Officers, who have 
been its real motors , and that the solution, to be successful, 
must be based on practical considerations, and not on grounds 
of theory or sentiment. , 



Akt VII —rilE COINAGE OF AKBAR, AND HIS 

SUCCESSORS. 

O N the Hay of Akbar’s accession—the Febrtiary 

1556—Royal Fit mans were issued, under new titles, and 
gold and silver money was coined in tlie name of the nevv 
king The graphic pen of Abul Fazl thus describe the 
occasion — 

OUi MJ«>S Kjtwo 

^ &M»^1 O-iltMO * V-MuT 

Com wa& so embeni>>hed by the n ime of the king^ 

Ihit, in the eye of stais, the estim'ttion of moon was lowered 
1 he dtndr got brightened by the ledness of its face. 

The darham became beautihed by the whiteness of its color 

Regulation 10 of the Atn~uAkbari gives a full description 
of the Coins of Akbar’s time The following are mentioned — 

Gold Coins 

I —Ihe S'Juinsdh —A round coin weighing loi tX)Ias 9 mashas 
and y surkhs, valued at 100 Lali Jalali mohars 

Obverss 

On the field —The name of His Majesty On the 5 arches 
in the border — 

ly \ J iU) ^IkJLuul 

“ The great Sultan, the honoured Emperor, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and his reign Struck at the capital Agra 

Reverse ^ 

On the field —« 

j xIaj iiy^ s'l J &lj} n} 4JI11 

** There is no God but God and Mohamad the Prophet of God Veiily 
God lb bount’ful unto whom He pleaseth, beyond measure" 

Round the margin are the names of the first four Khalifs 
The following additions were afterwards made — 

Obverse 

sU) *A#aJ J-i»l 

" The best coin which a man expends, is a com which he spends on 
his CO religionists in the path of God ’ 

Reverse 

’^iMukil j sJiibA d-it J a>U»iL» j dJl s&«LkJ| ^^UJ) (jUJuJI 

** The Sublime Sultan, the exalted Khahf, may God the Almighty 
perpetuate his kingdom and his reign and giVe eternity to his justice and 
bounty !" 
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Later on these inscription were replaced by the following 
two quatfains of the Court poet and philosopher 3 hekh Fyzi, 
elder brother of Alltol Abdl Fazl — 

On me etde 

cjlj ^ JJ jJ»j j] tj\i 

The Seven oceans get their pearls from the sun 
The black rock produces gecns from bis lustie 
The Coins get their gold from his fostering view, 

But that gold acquires pre eihinence through the stamp of Akbar * 

In th£ centre — 

sJlLa.* Ja jJJ) 

** God is great, may his glory shine forth '* 

On the other side — 


« 5 ^ (»tj J b # OjJ »>A^| iS rSjw 

Cyf ijj() cX> 0 

**This com, which is an orn'iment of hope, 

Ciriies an evcrlisttng stamp and an immortal name 

As a mark of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 

That Once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it '* 

fa the centre — 

The month ind year of coinage according to the Divine Era 
2 —Thclc IS another gold coin, of the same name and shape, 
weighing 91 tolas and 8 mashis, in value equal to lOO round 
Mohars at 11 mas/tds each 1 ne superset iption is the same as 
that on the picccding 

3 —The Rahas —Is the half of each of the two preceding coins. 
Sometimes it is made square The superscription on one side 
IS the same as in the S’hansflh , while on the other is inscribed 
the following quatrain of the Poet Lmireate Fyzi — 

iXm j] \-»yu o-ib # yhXi 

“This current com of the Impeiial Treasure, 

Goes hand in hind with the star of good fortune 
The sun has fosteied it, because for all ages 
It will be ennobled b) Akbar s stamp*’ 


4 —The Atjnah-^ls both a rdund and a square com, and is the 
fourth part of the S’hans&h Some bear the same inscription 
as the S'hansdh, others have on one side the following 
quatrain of Fyzi — 


ob 8 {« |»L^ uhj J** * fjijj 


“ May this com, which is an ornament in the hand of foitune, 

Adorn the nine heavens and the seven stais ' 

In ismuch as it is a com of gold, let it give rise to golden works 
And pbtam currency in all ages m the name of the King Akbar ” 

VOL XCm ] , 22 
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Tw«nty-two other coins^callcd Mthvahiy Aftabi^ llafUt JLdh 
Jalalt, Mmm, Saltmt, &c —are mentioned, but it is not necessary 
to detail them all None of these bears any inscription of couplet 
or quatrain on it , but they have ordinarily, or one side, the 

inscription — ‘ 

jJSa tXl] 

“ God IS great, may His glory shine forth ' 

And on the other the words b 

O Helper ” 

Mr C J Rodgcis, in the Joninal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, mentions a Gold Mohar of ,Ahbar stiuck at Agia in the 
49th of the Divine year It bears the following inscription — 

*y1 Vy<* 

t «'9 1.>^1 

J ^ 

*‘The sun of the seal of King Akbar is the honour of this gold (coin), 
As long as the earth and the sky nie adotned by the biillnnt sun 

Sttuck It Agfa Isfandarmuz, 49 Ilahi jear 

Silted* Coins, 


The lupee of Akbar was round, and weighed eleven mdshis 
and a half It was an imitation of the silver com introduced 
by Sher Khan Fathan, and had on one side the woids >— 

jJjU ^JJl 


“ God IS great, may His glory shine foith 
and, on the other, the date 

There was also a Jala)a lUpce, of square form, introduced 
in the time of Akbar, the same, in value and stamp, as the 
round iiipee pieviously mentioned 

The following silver coins arc also mentioned m the Atn- 
Akbart — 


Darh 


of a Jalala 

Charn 

i 


Pandan 

1 

■5 

}f y* 

Aslit 



Dasa 

iV 

U 9 * 

Kdla 

* IV 


Suki 

1 

HIT 

99 99 


A rupee beating the following couplet, was struck at Allahabad 
jn the 44th or 45th year of the reign — 


Obverse •—» kUj jj 

R(V€fS6 ob"j jJt ftCt* J yJ 


**May the com of Allahnbfid be always carient in the Last and West of 
the world, like the golden disk of the sun ** ^ 


^ Jfeurnal of the Bengal Asiatic Societj, No i for 18SS 
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Most of the round stiver rupees of Akbgir had in the centre 
the Kalm&, or Mohammadan confession of faith, and in the 
margin the inscription — 




“ By the truth of Abu Baler, the justice of Omar, the modesty of Othman 
and the learning of Ah’* ^ 

And on the other side —the name of the King 

Itljwdb iJjLai 

**Jalaluddm Mohammad Akbar Badsbah 1 Ghaxi,** 


and the place and year of coinage. 


Coins of Jahangir. 

Prince Salim, the son of Akbar, ascended the throne at 
Agra in the year 1605, under the title of Niiruddln Muham¬ 
mad JahAngir Regarding the striking of his coins, the Emper¬ 
or wiites in his autobiography — 

** At an auspicious hour, I ordered that com of gold be struck Gold 
and silver coins of different weights were sttuck, and to each denomination 
I gave differeut names Thus, a Gold Mohar of 100 tolas was named — 

** Splendour of royalty,” of 50 toUs, 

Splendour of the king,” of 20 tol&s, 
jy ‘ Splendour of wealth,” of 10 tolas, 


f/jy 

c^l^y 


Splendour of bounty,” of 5 tol&s, 

“ Splendour of the sun,” of t tolfi, 

“ Splendour of the world, ’ of | tolA, 
“ Bi igbt,” of i tohi, 

“Cuirent ”— 


To Silver coins the following names were given — 


100 

Tolas, 


“ Star of fortune ’ 

50 

>1 

j4*i vy 

“ Star 0^ dignity " 

20 

u 


” Star of hope ” 

10 

f» 


“ Star of fate ’ 

S 

t) 


‘ Star of prosperity 

I 

ft 


J ib^ngtri ” 


>* 


“Sult&ni ’ 

i 

»» 


“ Nisan *’ 

* 

« • 


Khair Kabul ’* 


Copper coins likewise received names — 

On gold coins of 10 tolds and more the following legend, 
composed by Asif Khan (fit Asif Jahl, was inset ibcd — 

^ »U oj ji jy 
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“ In the characters of light, the divine pen wrote on gold 
The n ime of NUiudditi Jahangit the King ” 

Between the two lines was the Kalmd, or Mohammadan 
confession of faith, and on the revcise the following couplet 
and the date — 

ul v'1 * I-* 

“ The world became illumimted by this com as by the sun, 

(Hence) The date of it i&—, the sun of state ”— 

Between the two lines was inserted the place of coinage, 
the date of Hijii year, and the date of accession 

On Ndrjahani gold mohais and lound and square rupees 
struck at the mints of Lahore, Deltii, Agra, and Ivaslimir, the 
following cpuplet, composed by Ainir-ul-umeia Asif Jali, was 
inscribed — 

Obverse sU j b jj 

Reicfse »*-« 

‘ The King Niiuiddin J ihanj^ir, son of the King Akbar, 

Has made the f ice oi gold lo shine like the sun and moon ’ 

Various coin‘ were stiuck at Lahoic at diflcicnt pciiocK 
The iiipees had the following couplets — 

(1} ^ s1*u yjiXi ^ hUjO (x« j) 

'•* In the month of Dahman, the gold of Lihore became lummoiis 
like the moon, 

In the reign of the King Nuruddin, son of the King Akbir ” 

( 3 ) y^\ &«> ^1 »tiu !»•) %■ JJ yi 'i) s>*»l 

In the month of Isfandaiinuz, this com was stiuck lu gold U 
Lihore, 

By tne monarch of the people, J ih&ngir, son of the King Akbir ’ 

( 3 ) »(«, uXL iit*j ^yj y b Lt ^ 

*‘Tn the month of Fii, stamped this com on gold nt I ihnie, 

The asylum of tlie faitfi, Kmg J ihmgir, son of the King Akbir 

bLii bL»«*ja« J(= y)y^ OjyifSM^yi] i(* 

' In the month of Urdi Bahisht, stamped this coin on gold it Lihoie 
The monatch of the ige, the King J ihingir, son of the Kmg Akb ir ’ 

( 5 ) yy*^ *G» bIw j»Uj *jjj jj VpCI.# b ubj ‘^b 

‘ So long as the sky continues to icvolvt, 

May the com of Lihore be current lu the world in the name of 
King Jah 4 iigir ” 

(6^ a* jf+GlyA bL« jy J #^ yj 

In the month of Farwirdin, the gold of Lahore became an object 
of jealousy to the luminous moon, 

Thi ougli the light of the coin of King Jahangir, son of the King 
Akb^r ” 
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( 7 ) Viiyj y nUt j***! j 

“ Through the naitie of King JahAngir, son of the King Akbar, 

M ly the com of Lahore ever remain bright ’* 

The followinsj coins were struck m the mint of Agra — 

(1) iUohj^l jjjJ kU * kUj ytl'l &U 

The King, asylum of the woild, 

Nuruddin Jihangtr son of the King Akbar, 
bt imped this com m the city of Akbar ” 

( 2 ) »f« »L j\ *JfJJ) CPJJ »/fJ‘> 

The fice of gold was adorned at Agra, 

Thioiigh King jShingir, son of the King Akbar 

The T/iaak Jahan^n, published by Sir Syad Ajimad Khan, 
in 1864, at Aligarh, at page 227, gives illustrations of this com 
Coins of 12 dcsciiptions, bearing each the signs of the /odiac, 
were stiuck On the reverse was the couplet above mentioned 
and on the obverse one of the 12 signs of the Zodiac — 

( 3 ^ ntw hLu j] f &L11 

The com of Agra was endowed with the beauty of gold, 

Ihioiigh King J ihangir, son of the King Akliar 

(4) kLoLs ^j,il nU. # eJJl Jjp nji’b M 

In the month of Ab&n stamped this com at Agra, 

Ihe shadow of God, King Jahangu, son of the King Akbar ” 

f*)) vLu |,«l y jj®jlfcVAji 1 ^0 

In the month of Isfandaimiw, this gold com was stamped at Agra, 

By the monarch of the people King Jah&ngir, son of the King Akbar 

(0) y^<\ hI-w ,jo 1 »Lw S.G> Jyi J *■ xy !JJ 

In the month of Farwardin, the gold of Agri became bnllnat like the 
star, 

Through tl e splendour of the com of King J ihan^ii, sou 0/ the King 
Akbar, 

The following couplets were inscribed on the coins of the 
Ahmadibdd mint — 

Ilupeet, 

^1) KUii-b nL. # «J1 jl obi t\*o.l jO &L»» 

Through the blessing of God, 

Ihe King Nmuddin, son of the King Akbar, stamped this com at 
Ahmad Ibad 

(2) »Uok fb ^JM J # ohj <>4 jj 

1»CV > ir Jkm* oL> I jw'-a.) Vy* 

* May this gold com be always cunent m the seven climes of the' 
woild, 

Through the impression of the name of Jahangir Shdh, the monarch 
of the world, 

Struck at Ahmaddbad in the 12th )ear of accession, 1027 H 
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(3) uU #Jyij *>|o \j Jj 

**Klng Jah&n}>ir, son of Emperor Akbar, t» 

Gave adornment to the gold of Abmadabitd ’* 

^4) y^s] kLw |*d*» sUi # yj y <aUL* 

The Lord of the country the King Sulifin Salem, son of the King 
Akbar, 

Stamped coin on gold 

Oold Mdhars 

( 6 ) obi o\jj 

Oh God, so long as the world lasts. 

May the com of Ahmad&bdd be current in the East and West ’ 

A small Delhi mohar, in the cabinet of Mr C J Rodgers, 
has the follcwing couplet — 

Jj\ wilal *1) J t^*JJ 

’* Through the abundance of the favour of God, 

King Jah&ngir stamped the coin of tiiumpb and victory at Delhi,** 

2ist 1035 

The following gold com was struck at Ajmir in the nth 
year of accession, 1025 AH — 

jy *21 

“ The King, the Defender of the Faith, Nuruddm Jabdngir, son Of 
Akbar Sh4b, 

Stamped this com on gold at Ajmir ** 

Another gold com of Ajrair, in the cabinet of Mr Rodgers 
bearing date 1023 H , or the 9th year of accession, has the fol¬ 
lowing inscription on it — 

yi^\ kLi kUw j*b Jy^ J wAT 

“Through the brightness of the name of King Jah&ngir, son of the 
King Akbar, 

Gold com became illuminated m the world in Ajmir ** 

According to the Sazr-i-GulsJtan-i-Hznd^ the BuihdnpiSr 
rupee bore the following^ inscription 

jjiji klw # gJjij 

“ The King, the Defender of the Faith, 

Nuruddm Jahangir, son of the King Akbar, stamped the com m the 
city of Butbdnpur” 

Mr Rodgers has a Rupee of the Allahabdd mint In hi!> 
cabinet, with the following couplet — 

otj klw ktw {•b j # P4I jjjy* *A*»* 

* May the brightness of the gold and com pf Allahab&d last for 
ever « t 

Through the name of King Jahingir, son of the King Akbar.’* 

The rupee struck in the mint of Fatehpfir Sikn bore, ac¬ 
cording to General Cuningham, the following inscription — 

fU J.U j^j *jj wAf jyj 
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« Through the bnlhancy of the aam<i of King Jahihgiir, son of the 
King Akbar, gold com became bright at* Fateh ptir 

The gold coins* of the Mandd mint had the following 
inscription — , 

kU J ^ 1 *^ JJ^ 

** Through the name of King Jahangir may the com of Mandu 
bi ighten the world with its splendour like the sun and the 
moon * 

The rupee struck at the Kibdl mint bore the following 
couplet — 

xlwotj ‘ii 

‘ The King, Asylum of thfc Woild, Nuruddm Jahdngir, son of the 
King Akbar, stamped this com m the city of K 4 bui ’ 

And at Kandahdr, silver coin with the following inscription 
was struck — 

xtw ’itw tSiAU 

*‘The coin of Kandahir became delightful through King Jahangir, 
son of the King Akbar " 

Mr Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
mentions two remarkable couplets on the Gold Mohar of 
Jahdngir struck at Ajmer in the 9th year of his accession, or 
1033 H On one side of this com is the couplet — 

j j y tnoS # sLw 

** Fate has diaan the picture of His Majesty King J ihangir on the 
com of gold 

On the reverse is the couplet — 

y)yt )-4 jy Jjl JJJ J *y^\ »X 5 b 

Mr. Rodgers rhymes the above thus — 

"The letters in Jah&ngii’s name, and m that of God the greatest 
Fiom thi first day hive one value, had and shiH h ive to the latest *' 
The Empcior had gold and silver muney coined in the name of 
his favourite consort, Ndr Jahdn, bearuig the following insciip- 
tion — 

yj iti Ob wsmU bLw 

'*By order of the King Jahdngir, gold received a hundred fold ad 
ditional beauty 

Through the name of Nur Jab&n, the chief consoit.’* 

‘ Her seal bore the following inscription — 

bLw j]y^ J [•tX** # &U 1 imtAS jy 

" Ndr J ihdn became, through the favour of God, 

The beloved consort of the Kfng^Jahdngir' 

Mr* Thornhill of Meerut had some Kalmd rupees of the 
mint of Jahdngir, bearing the following inscription 

(JJi xb! II*} all s 

vLw^b ^«xi) jy 
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"There is no God but God, and Mohamad is the Prophet of God, 
Ntlruddra Mahmned Jahdngir, the valiant king” 

Other Kalmd rupees bore only the words* — 

iLuiils • 

" Mahomed Jahdngir, the valiant king ** 

In describing the events of the 12th year of his reign, the 
Emperor writes in his Memoirs —“ In these days orders were 
passed that gold and silver Tankas be struck at Gujrat 
(Deccan) On one side of the gold Tankd were the words — 

King Jabdngir 1027 H 
And on the reverse — ‘ 

‘ Struck at Khambbayat in the i2th year of the reign ’ 

The following couplet was msciibed on the silver Tankd, with 
ihe words — 

l^rV 8>«« 

King Jab'^ngir 1027 H ’ 

Between the two lines — 

jsJb %Ui jji 

* The Victorious King Jah£ngir Struck this com on gold, 

On arrival at Gujrat from Mandu, after the conquest of Deccan * 
On the reverse was the inscription — 

If (aw 

* Struck at Khambbayat, m the I2th year of the reign 

Coinage of hhah Jahan, 

Shah Jahdn ascended the throne at Agra on 4th February 
1628 

On one side* of his gold and silver com he caused to be in 
scribed the confession of faith, around which were the name* 
of the four Khjilifs, or successors of Mahomed On the othei 
side of the coin was the bame of Shah Jahdn 
Like his predecessors Akbar and Jahdngir, Shall Jahdn hac 
silver coins struck, which were called Ntsdr/JSi ., fiom then 
being scattered among the crowd 

A com of Shah Jahdn's time, as large in size as ai 
eight-anna piece, is extant in the Delhi Museum The in 
scription on it is as follows — 

Obverse — 

|j^Lc iiL4w<)b 

sU 

(jlyS 

**Thc Ntsdr of the second bahib Quia 
The vahant King Shah Jahdn,” 
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Reverse — 

j\i3 VJt* 

I •If" 4**» M &A«» 

'* Stiuck &t the c'lpit il of £>hahj thaudbdd, in the 26ih year of acces¬ 
sion, 1063 Hijri '* • 

A 200 gold mohar-piccc, stiuck by Shah Jahdn, was very re- 
mat kable. It was a massive gold com valued at thice thousand 
rupees The author of Al}fla 1 i-ul 2 wdrtkh gives a drawing 
of It A com of this descniition, struck m the 28th year of 
the Emperor’s leign, conesfiondmg to 1064, is extant in the 
Biitish Museum, London The Honourable J Gibbs, m exhi¬ 
biting a drawing and an ostempage of two enormous gold coins 
at a Meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society, held in Januaiy 1883, 
observed — • 

“Ihe former represents a 200 gold mohar-picce of Shah 
Jahdn, the latter a 100 gold mohar piece of Auraugzeb The 
cailiest icfercnce to such pieces will be found in lavcrnicr’s 
havcls tn India, pp 106-7, where he gives the drawing of one, 
but dififerent fiom and smaller than these he says they were 
coined and thrown among the people at the coionation, and 
were mostly of silver , that there wcie very few gold , but he 
adds that Aurang/cb did not com any such pieces for his 
coronation * The following ii> the insciiption of this coin — 



* Proceedings of the Asiatic Societ\ of Bengxl, No 1, January 1883 
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the world ), the same that had been inc^usted on the blade of 
the sable presented to him by his fathl&r Sbdh Jahdn, the year 
before, when he was encamped at Agfa* 

Pieviously.tothe time of Aurangzeb, the Kaltma^ or Moham- 
madan confession of faith, and the names of the fiistfoui KhaliFs, 
weie engraved on one side of gold and silver com*-'* As the 
coin lb liable to fall indiscreetly into the hand of cveiybody, Hts 
Majesty/’observes the author of Alamgirt, "oidered 

that some suitable supcrsciiption should be substituted foi the 
Kaltmd in the coin of his period,” Accordingly, Mir Abul 
Baki, known by the poetical name of Sabhdi^ composed the 
following couplet, which he read to the king — 

“ The King Aurangzeb Alamgir 

Struck gold com m the world like the luminary sun ” 

The king approved of this composition and oideted that on 
one side of the gold coin the above couplet be engraved, and on 
the other side the date of accession and the name of the 
town where the com might be struck For silver com it 
was ordered that the woi d Badar )y, “ Sun,” be changed to 
M^ir ” Moon,” and that the remaining part of the inscnp- 
be allowed to stand The following was the inscription ordered 
to be made on the loyal seal — 

^1 

“Tnefathei of victoi), Moh}uddin Mahomed Aurangzeb Sahddur, 
the valiant king * 



Art VIII ^banking in the mufassal 

' A T the present clay, when Joint Stock Banks, 'LimiUd^ are 
XX competing with each other in all the principal cities and 
towns of India, it is difficult to realize the state of things which 
obtained some thirty years ago The era of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies with limited liability began with Act XIX of 1857, and 
Act VII of i860 was passed to enable Banking Companies to 
be foimcd on the same piinciple, which, till then, they had been 
prohibited from being. Long before ^ those days many Joint 
Stock Banks with unlimited liability had been formed in the 
Mufassal, and Ind existed, with more or less usefulness and 
success, for considerable peiiods , but all except two or thice 
had become extinct 

The history of Indian Banks down to 18C3 was recorded, so 
far as he could obtain mateiials, by Mi Chailcs Northcote 
Cooke, then Deputy Secictaiy and Ticasurcr of the Bank of 
Bengal Rts^, Progress, and Present Condition of Paul- 

tug ill Indiaf which was published in Calcutta In intioducing 
his subject, Mr Cooke treated of the oiigin of Banking, its 
antiquity in India , the monetary system of India, in gteat 
detail, the use of banking to India , the then existing condition 
of banking and, finally, the “ Management of a Bank " “ How 
much, ” he said, ‘ is involved in the cxpiession How difficult 
foi those, who are unacquainted with the principles of banking, 
to undcistand the full iinpoit of the term How much evil and 
misery would be avoided if shaicholders would set themselves 
a littlp more attentively to consider what is required of Dncc- 
tors and Secrctaiy ^beloie they are nominated” Mr Cooke 
afterwards drops the word * Secretary ’ in favour of ‘ Manager/ 
because, when a Secretary has no Managing Director over him, 
he IS, to all intents and purposes, the chief officer, in fact, the 
Manager, whatever his specific designation may be But he by 
no means thinks that a Managei’s duty is to manage the Diicc- 
tors , on the contrary he says “The Dnectors arc responsible 
to the shaicholders for what is done by their Secrctaiy (Mana¬ 
ger), and on very just giounds They aic bound to appoint a 
proper Manager, and, if they give their official sanction to his 
pioceedings, they adopt them as their own, and must abide by 
them” On the other hand, “a Manager,” Mr Cooke says, 

“ ought to be qualified, not only to subserve the interests of a 
monied establishment, but, if necessaryi to lead the opinions of 
the Directors, who should not hesitate in placing the most 
implicit 1 chance on his judgment He ought to be, therefore, 
consulted in all cases of doubt and difficulty , in fact, to be the 
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life and soul rather then the mere servant of a Bank,—the 
prosperity of which depends, not ugtJh the hastily-acquired 
knowledge of an hour, but on the patiently and laboiiously 
accumulated lessons of experience ” 

Mr Cooke* draws a clear ^i-»tinction between the influen¬ 
tial and the constitutional power of the Manager of a Bank 
it IS his duty to give advice to his Diiectors, and, if he 
gives bad advice, he is lesponsibte for the lesult of measuies 
adopted by the Diicctois m consequence of that advice, though 
not if they adopted them luespectively of it “A Manager, ” 
Mr Cooke says, “is responsible to his Diicctois, and not to 
the shateholders. He is appointed by the Diicctors, by whom 
he may be dismissed It is clear, thcicfoie, that he is les- 
ponsiblc to them ” This may be a collect thgoty, but it is 
not the piactice of all Indian Banks, some of which have been 
founded by then Managers, who m idc themselves re ponsible 
to the shaieholdcis, and who, in case of fiaudulent conduct, 
cannot even be suspended by the Dircctois Diicetors, in such 
a position, are eleaily of no use, and no man with piopei self 
respect would accept such a position and diavv fees for filling it 
Ihcgicatei paitofMr Cooke s book is taken up with the 
histoiy of the Indian Banks, and it is vciy cuiious and intciest- 
ing reading Most space, as is natuial, is given to the Bank 
with which he was connected, 1 he BanK of BtHqal , but the other 
two Picsidcney Banks ate faiily Icalt with Ihe Oriental Bank 
Corporahon, which took its 01 iginal fioin the Bank of Western 
India, founded in 1S42 , Ihe Union Bank^ cst iblished in 1829, 
and w’hich stopped payment in 1848, aflei having long con¬ 
tinued top ly dividends fioin the deposits winch people were 
still confiding enough to make, The Bank of Ihiidnstan, 
estibhshed as a piivate bank in 1770 , 2 he Cornrnctciat Bank, 
dating from 1819, 1 ht, Calcutta winch liad a shoit life, 

fiom 1824 to 1829, Ihe Bank oj lUn'^apoie, which seems to 
ha\e bcf’n simply Ml Bathuist a jK)iing mm fioin Kngl md, 
of plausible me ms, suave address and gentlemanly appcaiance, 
wlmh did not last two years, and the notes of winch wcie Mr 
Cooke said, still to be met with in the Upper Pio\inces, though 
then looked upon meiely as cunositics , Ike Agra and United 
licroice Bank, Limited, established at Agia in 1833, under the 
name of the Agia Bank, lemoved—as rcgaided the head-office — 
to Calcutta in 1852, and to London in 1857 58, aftei which it 
was icgisteicd thcie as a Bank with limited liability , The North 
1 Fetter n Bank df India, which began at Miissoorie as a private 
Bmk in 1840, with a capital of Rs 50,000, increased 1040 Ikkhs 
by Scptcmbci 1847 (’). and was put into liquidation m 1859, 
J he Delhi Bank Corporation, which was established as " The 
Delhi Bank, ’ at Delhi, in 1844. and legisteied in i860 under the 



bodily in 1862 by the BaTik of Bengal, The Bmares Bank, set up 
in 1844-45, chiefly by the influence of Colonel Pew (who before 
that, was believed to be a man of large fortune anti unbounded 
ciedit, but wai aftcrwaids seized with a mania for speculating), 
and put into liquidation in 1849, its sole business having been 
money-lending at ten per cent, fiom which it paid dividends 
at twelve , TIu Simla Bank, Lumted, which began business 
in 1844, and the same, wc believq, that went into liquidation 
during the last decade, and is still at it, The London and 
Eastern Banking Corporation, started in London in 1854, as 
the result of a schism between the propiietors of the Simla 
and Umballa Bank, but put into liquidation, with the result 
of disgraceful disclosuics in March 1857 , The Cawnpoie Bank, 
in the formation of which in 1845, the same Colonel Pew, who 
did so much for the Benares Bank, was instrumental this 
Bank ceased to exist in 1851 , The Agra Savings Fund, 
which dates from 1842, and was aftcrwaids registered with 
limited liability under Act VII of i860 as the “Agra Savings 
Bank, Limited^ and still prospers , The Uncovenanted Service 
Bank Limited, opened at Agia, as the Uncovenanted Bank, 
in 1846, which is now in liquidation , The Commercial Bank of 
India, which was established in Bombay in 1845 for local pur¬ 
poses, but soon did business in Ceylon, and about 1862 opened a 
branch in China, and in 1863, when Mr Cooke’s book was 
written, was about to obtain a charter and remove the head- 
office from Bombay to London , The Government Savings Bank, 
established in Calcutta on the ist November 1833, under the 
guarantee and on the responsibility of Government, not very 
long after the disastrous failuie of all the large commercial 
houses, Its object lieing to afford to all classes, Biitishand 
Native, a means of investing their savings, free from the 
uncertain luflucnces of commerce, The Bank of Asia, pro¬ 
jected in London in 1841, but broken up without ever 
having got to woik , The East India Bank, projected in 1842, 
one of the latent obje*-ts of which was to absorb the Bank of 
Bengal, but which never existed but in name , The Chat^ 
tired Bank of Asia, set on foot in 1852, but which, after an 
attempt to amalgamate with the Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, was soon dissolved and wound up, The 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, established 111 
Bombay m 1853, which in 1856^ held ,Vths of the capital of 
the Chartered Bank of Asia mentioned above, and in 1857 
was wound up and succeeded by The Chartered Bank of the 
isame 'name, The Bank of Ceylon, established at Colombo in 
1841, with agencies ftt the presidency-towns of India, but 
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takftt) over m 1849 by The Oriental Bank , T/te Chartered Bank 
of Indta, Australia and China, which vfts started in 1853, but 
did not begin business until the end of iB >7 , The London 
Bank of Australia and India, projected m 1852-53, but never 
brought into*active operation., The Punjab Bank, LimiUd, 
of recent formation at the date of Mr Cooke’s wntinig, and 
long ago wound up, The Sotnde, Punjab and Delhi Bank 
Corporation, Limited, which, in 1S63, was just starting into 
operation in London, but* the end of which Mr, Cooke was 
of course unable to chronicle , The Central Bank of Western 
India, which was staitcd at Bombay in i860, and seems, a few 
yeais after, to have been amalgamated with the newly-stai ted 
Bank of Hindustan, Clifna , The Bank of Hindus^ 

tan, China and Japan, staitcd in 1862 , The Bank of Roktlkund 
(Rampore), “ an infant institution, having only been in opeia- 
tion since December 1862,” supported and assisted by the 
Nawab of Rampoic, Tin, Peoples Bank of Indta^ Limited, 
projected m i860 to meet a want in Calcutta in banking 
matters, viz —an institution which would not despise small 
business, The Comptoir D'Escompte de Parts, incoiporated 
by National Dcciee of 1848, and by Imperial Decree of 
1854, which has blanches in India, in Calcutta and Bombay , 
The Bengal Bank, which was in existence in Calcutta so 
far back as 1790, but had ceased to exist long previous 
to 1800, The Bank of India, projected in 1828 by Raj- ^ 
kissore Dutt, the man “ whose forgei les, well planned and 
carried out,” of Company’s Papei, aie mentioned by Mr 
Cooke in his account of the Bank of Bengal, The General 
Bank of India which was in existence in Calcutta in 1790 
and 1791, but the further history of which is not recoid- 
ed , and, finally, The Carnatic Bank, respecting which Mi. 
Cooke only knew that it was in existence in 1791 All these 
institutions are passed under review in Mr Cooke’s book, at 
greater or less length, the whole forming a most interesting 
and instructive record of sound mercantile cnteipriac, perse¬ 
verance under difficulties, rash and unscrupulous speculation, 
and swindling of the most unblushing description, which hap¬ 
pily did not always escape unpunished 

The doings of most of the Banks enumerated above belong, 
however, to“ ancient histoiy,” and with those of them which have 
survived to the present day, we have, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, nothing here to do Mitfassal, ox c.o\\x\try Banks in 
India are our theme Tutning*to the share list in the commer¬ 
cial supplement to Capital, we find ten Mufassal Banks a 
year ago there were eleven , and now another has gone into liqui¬ 
dation and must, therefore, be diopped out of the list 
It 19 too soon to point any moral by referring to the causes 
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of the failure of the Himalaya Bank, Limited^ but the main 
facts of Its case will n 9 t be overlooked in the general review 
wc propose to give In looking over the 4 ist, the chief fact 
observable is the very small amount of share-capital on which 
Mu/assal banking is based ^cre is a list, iii alphabetical 
order, of the eleven Banks, including the two that have lately 
‘ failed,” with the amounts of their caoital and reserved funds, 
taken from the most recently published accounts — 


Names 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Paid up 

C ipital 

Reserve 

Funds 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

A«ia Savinp^s Bank, Limited 

3,60,000 

1,80,coo 

61,000 

Allahabad Bank, Limited 

4 00,000 

4,00,000 

3,63000 

Alliance Bank of Simla Limited 

10,00,000 

8,50,000 

5,80,000 

Bank of Upper India, Limited 

10 00,000 

10,00,000 

2,So,000 

Commercial and Land Mort.’age Bank, 




Limited . 

10,00 000 

6,30,000 

4,08,000 

■'Htmalaja Bank, L mited 

2,CO,OCO 

2,00,000 

1,30,000 

Miissotie Hink, Liniued 

3,00,000 

3,00000 

50,000 

Oudh Commetcial Bank, Limited 
Punjib Banking Company, Limited 

2 00,000 

2,00,000 

24,000 

2,50,000 

1 , 45,000 

20,000 

Rohilkhund and Kumaun Hank, Ld 

4, c 0,000 

3 60,950 

85 000 

Uncovenanted Service Bank, Limited 

600 000 

6,00,000 

74307 

Totals 

Deduct Nos 6 and ll 

Totals of Solvent Lanks 

57,10 000 
8,oo,roo 

48,65,950 

800,000 

20 75,307 

2 04,307 

49,10,000 

40.65 950 

18 71 000 


bifty lakhs of rupees, then, of which only a little over four- 
fifths arc paid up, constitute the whole subsciibcd share capital 
of nine Banks, all of which, judging by the dividends they pay, 
aie in a flouiishing condition They do business from Dacca 
to Quetta, and fiom Kashrajr to Ajmir, and the head-quarters 
of one of them is in Madias, and where they have not 
branches they have agents and correspondents They pay 
dividends on the paid up share-capital, at rates varying from 
9 to 15 per cent, aggr'egating Rs 4,50,730 in a year, besides 
placing large amounts annually 111 “ Resetvc,” which have 
now accumulated to Rs 18,71,500 And this aftci paying all 
expenses 

How IS it done? Theie is no mystery about it besides 
then share-capital, the nine B^nks have over 357 lakhs of 
rupees to trade with, entrusted to them for that put pose by a 
confiding public 3t;7 lakhs, lent out at (say) 10 per cent., 
produce over 35 laklis a year, from which must be deducted 
intcicst at (say) 5 pci cent paid for fixed deposits amounting 
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fo nearly 298 lakhs, leaving (say) 20 lal^ o< gross profit to 
eover expenses, lossps and net profit Supposing only 4 lakhs 
of rupees were left, out of the 20 of gross prt>fits, there would 
be a 10 per tenU dividend foi the shateholders on the 40 laUhs 
of paid up capital Thus the sfiare capital might be entiiely 
lost, and still, so long as their credit remained good, the nine 
Banks ought to continue to pay dividends averaging 10 percent 

In other woids, the depositor', allow the Banks to make a net 
piofit of 10 per cent on then caiiital, out of their 300 lakhs of 
deposits, in considci ition in the case of depositors for fixed 
peiiocls, of being paid 5 pei cent as their shaie of piofit on what 
they deposit This is not stfiictly coirect, because the Scotch 
practice of paying a moderate latc of intcicst on floating 
deposits is to some extent coming into vogue in* India , but 
It gives a lough explanation of how the Banks manage to 
divide an even higher rate of interest than they charge for lend¬ 
ing out their shaic-capital 

The piinctple is, of couise similar to that on which numer¬ 
ous Building, Loan Land-moitgage and Fiadmg Companies 
have been established in Gieat Britain These Companies have 
a comparatively small paid-up share-capital, but they leccive 
large amounts on deposit, or on debcntuie bonds, at a modei- 
ate rate of inteicst, and a small rate of profit on the amounts 
so borrowed gives a large profit on their small amount of sliare 
capital But in the case of the Home Companies, generally, 
only a poition of the subsci bed-capital is called up, and the 
balance remains as secuiity to the ciCditois The liability of 
the shaieholders is Iwtzted, but it is not exhausted it is 
reserved in case of need , and if the Company’s business is good 
and Its investments are safe, and if it sets apart sufficient 
amounts from its profits to build up a fund fioni which to meet 
ordinaty losses and contingencies, its credit may become so 
well established that the reserve liability may never have to be 
<||awn on, and the shaieholders may thus continue to receive 
increasingly large dividends upon the small amounts they may 
have paid up on their shares 

As we said at the outset, the amount of share-capital of our 
pine Mufassal Banks is very small, and till quite lately it was 
poiisiderably smaller Sinct the end of 1889, thice of the nine 
have increased their subsci ibed-capital by seven lakhs of rupees, 
and this will be fully paid by the end of the cuiient year The 
total subscribed share capital is ^nly 13 82 per cent, of the 
amount held in floating and fixed deposits ' 

The principle of having an authorized and subscribed capital 
in excess of the amounfcalled up, as secunty to their custom.* 
ers, is not in general favour with the Indian Mufassal Banks 
it thought that with the possibility of fuither calls impending, 
VOL xciiLl . 23. 
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shares are not so cf^sirablc an Investment as when there is no 
contingent liability , and, moreover, the laitger the paid-up and 
invested share capital, the less will losses in the course of busi¬ 
ness be felt by a Bank Aibad debt of ond lakh of ruptes 
means, to a Bank with a paid-up share-capital of two lakhs, 
the loss of half of its capital, but to a Bank with a capital of 
ten lakhs, it means a loss of only one-6ftb In the first suppos¬ 
ed case a loss of two hikhs would mean extinction , but in the 
second eight lakhs of shaic-capital would still remain While, 
therefore, a laige amount of total working-capital in proportion 
to the subscribed share-capital, if it be profitably invested,, 
means a pioportionally liigcr profit to the shareholders, it 
means also« inferior sccuiity and proportionate risk to the 
depo>itoi s. 

But there are other important points which investors ought to 
consider in selecting Banks in which to buy shares, or to de¬ 
posit their money foi fixed periods at interest One good 
test of a Bank’s soundness is the amount of its cuiient ac¬ 
counts, that is to say, the amount of money deposited u itb 
It which IS withdrawable on demand, and either yields no in 
tcrest or yields only a low late Such “floating deposits” 
bi mg to a Bank very profitable business in the way of ex 
change and discount transactions and commission , and, should 
current accoiwits be oveidrawn, a large profit is made by tho 
charge of interest on overdrafts, especially if the overdraft*^ 
are quickly lecovered On the other hand, large amounts 
held in floating deposit entail the preserving of a large cash 
balance, and a certain amount of readily convertible securities, 
not only to meet daily demands but to provide against the 
possibility of a “run on the Bank" The amount of avail¬ 
able funds is, therefoic, another point that should be considered 
111 selecting a Bank to deal with or belong to 
An intending investor should also observe how a Bank’s 
share-capital is guaranteed by lescives set apart from piofits. 
If a Bank divides among its Shareholders all or nearly all its 
profits, or meiely canies foiward a sum to the Profit and Loss 
Account of the next half->ear, and so on, when any seiious loss 
occurs It really amounts to a loss of capital, and if the share- 
capital be small, a few such losses may swallow it up The Arti¬ 
cles of Association of a Bank sometimes provide that, when a 
certain portion of its capital has been lost, the Bank shall 
ccasc to exist and shall hk wound up. and the ShaiehoIdets> 
should guard against this happening by building up from 
their profits not only, a« is commonly done, a ** Reserve Fund,” 
but also a " Bad and Doubtful l)ebt Fund ” from which 
all ordinary losses can be met. But here again the catefu) 
invcbtoi will look to the assets side of the balance-sheet, and 
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make suid that these funds are rcahtites and not mere ac¬ 
counts they must be well covcied by Government or other 
good and readily marketable securities—over and above those 
held in supplfement of the ca^ balance,and these seem ities 
must be always in the Bank and not pledged in any way 
This IS a matter in which Auditors should be very parti¬ 
cular 

It is much to be feared that the early history of some 
jMufassal Banks would ill bear the light They have been found¬ 
ed, not by capitalists but by men destitute of capital, or who 
wanted other men’s capital to trade or speculate with Such 
men said to their neighbburs “ Go to, let us start a Bank ? ” 
and under the Indian Companies Acts that ,was an easy 
matter They had only to sign a shoit “Memorandum of 
Association,’’ in which were stated (i) the name of the Com¬ 
pany , (2) the part of British India in which the registered office 
of the Company was proposed to be situated , (3) the objects for 
winch the proposed Company was to be established, namely, 
Banking and all its branches , (4) that the liability of the 
membur* was limited , (5) the amount of capital with which 
the Company proposed to be icgistcrcd, divided into shares 
of a ccitain faxed amount And seven persons might sign 
such a Memoiandum and they need not put their names 
down for moie than one share each The stamp duty is 
fifteen rupees, and the fees to be paid to the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, with whom the Memorandum must be 
lodged for record and registration, are not heavy, amounting 
to one hundicd and twenty-five rupees for a capital of one lakh, 
one hundred and seventy-five rupees for 2 lakhs, and fifty rupees 
more ior every additional lakh up to 10 lakhs, after which 
the fee IS ten rupees per lakh If the Bank chose to fiarne 
Articles of Association for its own special guidance, it had 
to pay a further stamp duty of* twenty five rupees and 
a fee of five rupees for registering them , but if it did 
not so elect, it came under the model regulations attached 
to the Act without incurring further expense. 

As the value of the shaies night be fi\cd at one rupee each, 
the total initial outlay of the seven Promoters of a Bank might 
not be much above two hundred lupees, or (say) th'ity 
rupees each 

In point of fact one hundred rupees is usually the nominal 
value of a share* in an Indian Bank, but the payment of this 
IS sometimes spread over a year or two, and shaies arc allotted 
on payment of a first instalment of their price Upon the 
registration of the Memorandum of Association, and of the 
Articles of Association, if any, the Registiar certifies that the 
C<hnpany is incorporated, and in the case of a limited Company 
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‘\\\\% m a\\ tItoUed) that it is limited * the subscribers 

oi the Memotandum or Association, together with such other 
persons as may from time to time become members of the 
Company, thereupon become ^ hotly corporate? capable foi th- 
witli of exeicising all the functions of an incorporated 
Company, and having perpetual succession and a commou seal, 
and with liability, on the part of the members, to contnbute 
to the assets of the Company in the event of its being wound 
up, only to the amount, if any, unpaid on the shares which 
they hold 

The promoters of the Bank, of course, at first, either act 
as Directors, or appoint Dncctors' from among themselves , 
and this is a Reason for limiting the number of subscribers of 
the Memdraiidum of Association to seven, the legal minimum 
fhe allotment of shares, and the collection of deposits, then 
goes on merrily, the Directors and Manager having, of course 
the first right—where might is tight—to the use of the other 
shareholdtis' and depositors' money, and the shareholders, who 
are friends of the Directois, being next allowed to share the 
spoil High rates are, of course, given for deposits , and, as an 
additional attraction, a substantial dividend is declared for the 
fiist half-year after tlie Bank is started In one case which we 
could mention, the fust dividencl paid was provided for from 
saving on the amount set apart out of capital for preliminary ex¬ 
penses The rate of dividend is worked up as quickly as possible 
to 9 or 10 per cent per annum , and thenceforth it is a law, not 
to be broken, that, whatever losses may be incurred, the rate 
of dividend shall never fall below that A “ Reserve Fund " is 
started as soon as it decently can be, and the inciease of this 
"by leaps and bounds ” depenas quite as much upon the losses 
as upon the profits Interest upon bad and doubtful debts 
owing to the Bank is icgularly charged to the dcbtois, and as 
regularly taken credit for nn the “ Profit and Loss Account,” 
whether realised or not Once in the “ Profit and Loss 
Account,” the transfer of unrealized lutcrest to the " Reserve 
Fund,” when the " Divisible Balance ” comes to be distributed, 
IS easy , and so is the payment of dividend out of capital 
By-and-by decency requires that some tangible security should 
appear in the Balance Sheet to represent the large sums 
earned to the “ Reserve Fund,”—and an entry is made “ To 
Government Securities ” Perhaps some securities really are 
bought, and pci haps also the auditors may^ see them once 
or twice , but the Manager thinks it folly to be earning only 
4 or 4}4 per cent, on the money which the securities icprescnt , 
sO he sends them to the Calcutta Bank i^hich acts as the Agent 
of his Mi^asial Bank, borrows on them at the market late, and 
then lends out the money at ten or twelve per cent,, on perhaps 
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vary insufBcictit security Then come losses, and peihaps a 

run on the Bank," and the “ Reserve Ejiflid ” which ouijlit to be 
available, is found to be practically non-existent The 
securities on which the working-capital was lent out were, in 
most cases, really insufficient, Sjid in some, besides the promis¬ 
sory note or personal bond, which IS raiely omitted, consisted 
merely of policies of insurance on the life of the dcbtoi, who 
not infrequently has become insolvent, and, with no intention 
oi piospect of dying, soon leaves the Bank the choice of paying 
the premium necessary to jnaintain the policy in force, or of 
allowing the policy to drop, and so losing even the hope of 
realizing a portion of the debt after, peihaps, twenty or thirty 
years 

Pressure is now put upon debtors who can pay , money is 
no longer freely lent out to all and sundry upon insufficient 
secuiity, and these, and all the impecunious peddle who have 
for years been living on money borrowed from the Bank and 
paying no interest on it, begin to talk, and say that the Bank 
must be in a bad way Depositors, who hear the Bank “ talked 
of,” take alarm and withdraw their money a lun sets in moie 
and more effoits aie made to lealire assets, even at a sacrifice 
of interest, which has been acciuing for yeais , and then down 
comes “ humpty-dumpty,” and all the liqmdatois in India can¬ 
not (Mck him up again 

But all this time, it may be asked Where were the trustees 
or Directors of the Bank ? What were they about to let the 
business be so recklessly conducted and mismanaged ? The 
answer is,-—that from the first the promoters, and then the 
Manager, carefully selected the Directors with the view that 
they should be tools, or, at least, mere figure heads 'When 
asked to scivc, they wcie told that they wpuld have meiely 
nominal work to do only to look at papers which the M iOrtger 
ciiculatcd, and to wiite, “ 1 agree,” sign their names, anil draw 
then fees, which, to obviate the nccessfty of holding me<*tings, 
were fixed at so much a yeai and half-year Such foimal- 
ities as Board-meetings, minutes lof proceedings were never 
allowed to hamper the Manager’s action, and, in fact, the Bank 
was known by his name, as Brown’s Bank, or Jones’ or Robin¬ 
son’s Bank , and the registered name of the Company was 
never so much as mentioned in one instance that could be 
named, the Du ectors’ names were never advertised, or even 
mentioned in tlie printed accounts submitted half yearly to the 
members of the * Company , and when a certain shareholder 
became inquisitive on this point, and the names of the Directors 
weie at last disclosed, the name of one man was found to have 
been kept in the list for years after he had gone home, and had, 
t/>so /ac/o^ vacated office, 1 his was because he had a handle l<i 
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his name It is not certain that his fees weie not duly pat to 
the credit of his accojnt, but it is believed they were duly 
charged in the “ Profit and Loss Account ’* . 

And where were the auditors, in our typical Bank, which, 
however, has been constructed ,and woiked on‘the model of 
Banks dctually existing, and not from our own moral con¬ 
sciousness? It had been provided, in the Ai titles of Associa¬ 
tion—whether designedly, or not, cannot be said,—that there 
should be merely one auditor, and, for many years before 
tlie Bank failed, that auditor been a large debtor to 
the Bank His inteiest in making things pleasant was, tliere- 
foie, undoubted And although the Articles of Association 
very propeily embodied a regulation of the Table attached 
to the Indiaii Companies Act, to the effect, that no debtor 
was eligible for the office of auditor, yet, year after year, 

this debtor was proposed for re-election as auditor until 

he died The successor proposed by the Directors and 

Manager, was an official of another local Company, the 
accounts of which were audited by the Manager of the 
Bank , and the Dncctors could not be made to see that there 
was any irapiopriely in this! To the very last this auditor 
regularly every half-year certified that he had examined 

the books and accounts of the Bank, carefully verified the 
Items on the balance-sheet, and found the vouchers in order, 
and went out of the way to siy that the books had, as 
usual» been kept in a very creditable manner, and to tender 
his best thanks for the assistance rendeted to him by the 
officials of the Bank in his examination of the Accounts 
If the auditor was honest, how the Manager and the rest of his 
crew must have laughed in their sleeves on getting this cer¬ 
tificate ’ 

But, perhaps, il is hardly right thus to show how easily a 
Bank may be started and run in India for twenty or thirty years 
with apparent success, and certainly with great profit to its 
projectors, upon a small share-capital, the whole of which, 
as well as the Reserve nominally set apart out of profits, 
may have been lost years befoie the sm.ish comes We can 
only hope that our reader will be merciful to the depositing 
public, and refiain fiom at once staiting half-a-dozen new 
Banks in the unexploited parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
The confidence trick is so easily worked Three or four 
confederates get hold of a " young man from the country,” and, 
pretending to be sti angers t® each other, bne of them lets 
out that he is in possession of a large sum of money, or (say) 
some valuable jewellery. Presently he makes some pretext 
for leaving the company, and asks ofte of his confcdeiates, in 
tvhom he cxpiesses great confidence, to take care of his purse 
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Of pretended valuables, until lie teturna The greenhorn, too, 
has been boasting and exhibiting his mon<^ or a valuable watch, 
•and, perhaps, profes^ng great regard for <wie of his new friends, 
so he, in turn, is pressed to “ show his conhdencc" by going 
out for a while and leaving his piopcity in the custody of 
the other, with a result which we need not mention Pci- 
haps we forget the exact Moalus , but what has been 

given is near enough to illustrate the woiking of our typical 
small Mu/assa/Banks Neither the ‘‘young man Irom the 
country,*' nor the depositor in the Bank, ever sees his money 
again if he leaves it too long ih the “ Bank of confidence ” 

But theie is another and a more pleasing side to the picture 
We have been desenbing the Bank that is founded on nothing 
but the desire for personal aggrandizement, and conducted to 
its close on unsound principles, which entail a syslcm of con¬ 
cealment and deceit that could never continue to exist under 
a properly qualified diiectorate and with a fide audit 
Let us now look at a better type of Indian Bank, such 
as the reader may select for himself fioin the Tabic given 
above 

This sort of Bank, though it also may have had a mod¬ 
est beginning, was started to meet a public want, and 
with a determination that it should be worked on sound 
principles and with business-like prudence Its share-capital 
was not all lent out to the leading Promote!s on bad or 
insufficient secunty, and deposits to a greater extent than 
could be piofitably utilized in lagitimate business were not 
attracted by the offer of an unduly high rate of interest 
Accounts, that seemed likely to get into a bad state, weie 
piomptly closed , and debts were not allowed to mount up 
to unmanageable dimensions The divisible balance of the 
“ Pioht and l,oss Account” was not purposely inflated by 
laige amounts of unrealized lutercst, and from the boud-fi^ 
profits enough was periodically left updivided to provide for 
bad debts and to form a Reserve Fund at the back of the 
shaic-capital Economy was observed m the management, 
and, by the gradual increased investments in Government and 
other good securities, a reputation for safety and stability was 
gradually built ^ip By-and-by, as the “ woiking-capital” 
giew to be more than could conveniently be employed at, or 
enunaged from, licad quarters, branches were opened in various 
places where good business offered, and ultimately, to pre¬ 
serve a proper proportion to ^lic ever increasing amount of 
deposits, and to justify the opening of moie btanches, the 
share-capital was largely increased, or even, pci haps, doubled 

As the business of the Bank increased, the salaries of the 
establishment weie laised in moderation, and the shareholders 
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recognized tlie services of the Directors and auditors by 
increasing their ieeis to amounts more in accordance with 
their increased rcsp6nsibjljties and the «woi k they had to do* 
During Its rise and progress our model Bank did not seek 
to attract business by allowing too high rates of interest, 
or by underselling its biethren in the lates of interest and 
discount charged it woikcd amicably with its* neighbours, 
and even helped them in case of need , and giew to its 
position of eminence by sheer foice of character, attracting 
business to itself as the nucleus of a nebula gathers in star¬ 
dust* 

It will now be prohtable to consider in more detail tiie mam 
object of a Joint Stock Banking Company, and some of the 
conditions whicn are essential to its piosperity The ratson 
iVHre of such a Bank, as of most Joint Stock Companies, is, 
of course, that the contiibutors of its share>capital wish to 
make a good profit on their money without the trouble and 
labour of peisonally looking after their investment They 
wish to trade with their money, without being theipsel*ves 
the actual trader? They know that, perhaps a twenty-five 
per cent return might be got by peisonal trading , but they 
do not like so to risk then capital, or they are in Government 
or private employ and have no spaie time for trading, or they 
hive rctiied fiom such employment and want to lead a quiet 
life, or they are widows or spinsters without business habits, 
or training, and wish to eke out their means by an investment 
which piomises to yield a ^better return than they get from 
** Government Paper," or even fixed deposits in a l^ank 
They theicfore subscribe for shares in a Bank when it is 
formed, or buy shaies in a going concern 

Vaiious reasons guide them in their selection of a Bank, or 
other Company, in which to become pai tners, and too often it 
IS a matter of personal picfcience they know a Manager, or a 
Duectoi, and believe inJhim, and do not scrutinize the accounts 
of his Company with reasonable caic, or are incapable of doing 
so But they know the broad facts of such a case,—that there 
is a Manager presumably competent and honest, with a staff tp 
assist him , that, above the Manager, there is a Board of 
Directors to supeiintend and control the afiairs of the Com¬ 
pany , that there arc auditois to examine and certify 
to the coirectncss of the accounts, and that the duties and 
responsibilities of all these officials are strictly defined and 
laid down by law All, theneforc, ought to *go well, and they 
odght to have nothing to do but to diaw their dividend half- 
yeaiiy And such investors see the name of their Bank in 
the dady share lists, and comfott themselves with the thought 
tbMt Hiey caa sell out of their Bank at any time* If they 
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thought they were really risking the existence of their capital, 
they would not become shareholders, ^ And, accordingly, the 
mam duty of th^ Directors and Manager of a Bank is to safe* 
guaid the share-capital the shareholders did not contiibute 
It with the* object that it should be risked and lost they 
expect to get it back, whenever thej^ please, by selling their 
shaies ift the m irket 

Bisk of course there is, for trading cannot be earned on with¬ 
out risk but, intrusted to the collective wisdom and experience 
of a Bank, and under the protection of special law, a share¬ 
holder’s money ought to Sc safer than if he tiaded with it him¬ 
self The shareholdeis’ capital is the foundation of the credit 
of a Bank, and it must,* theiefoie, not only be kept intact, but 
must be surioundcd by guuantces in the shape of Reserve 
hund and other provision from which all ordinary losses can 
be met If the accounts of the Bank do not show that this is 
so, customers will cease to come to it, its pi ofits will fall off, 
and the depositors, who furnish the bulk of the woiking capi- 
, taK^will withdraw their money as soon as they can 

The “ Reserve Fund of a Bank must be a reality, and not 
a mere account it must be funded money Having been 
made by allotments fioin piofits belonging to the shareholdeis, 
it belongs to them as much as docs the shaie-capital , but as 
It has been accumulated for the purpose of safc-guaiding the 
capital, It must not be traded with, but kept absolutely safe, 
by investmtiit in first class securities And the securities in 
in which a “ Reserve Fund ” invested must be registered and 
kept, not sold or pledged for cash when an opportunity for 
iisky gam offers and the cash in the till has run rather low 
This wholesome rule docs not pi event the sale—and re-invest¬ 
ment of the piocccds m another dcsciiption of good security, 
of securitKS belonging to the Reserve—whefn a chance of legiti- 
mitc pioht offers , but the Reserve bund must not be risked 
in the gcneial business of the Bank, 

It IS a good rule, moreover, to let the Reserve Fund accumu¬ 
late, by adding to it half-yearly the interest it earns, over and 
above any sums which the Company may resolve to add to it 
out of the divisible balance of Piofit and Loss Account It 
may be said that the sums trans^ened to Reseive are generally 
mote than the mteiest the fund has earned , but nevertheless, 
respect for the natural accumulation of such a fund tends to 
make it more sacred , and, after a while, if necessity has not 
occasioned encioachraenls oij the capital, or on the Reserve 
Fund itself, it ought to be quite enough to allow the fund to be 
self-mcrcasmg A fund of 2 lakhs will, at compound mteiest, 
in six years, amount to over 2*4 lakhs , and one of 4 lakhs willy 
ill six years, become 5 lakhs 
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If this course be adopted, the interest on the securities be¬ 
longing to the Reserve Fund must not be debited to the general 
interest account But m couise of time, v(j;heii it is evident 
that the Reserve Fund is laige enough to require no incre¬ 
ment for the present, the interest it earns may be taken to Profit 
and Loss, or else paid separately 1 :o the shareholdeis as a bonus 
on their shares And it is even conceivable that, as the Re¬ 
serve Fund incontestably belongs to the shaitholders, part of it 
might be capitalized and divided into shaies, to be allotted to 
the shareholders in proportion to their holdings of the original 
capital, the payment of dividend, howevci, on these bonus 
shares depending upon the balance lemaining after payment of 
the usual dividend on the original shares, and after making 
provision for bad debts 

Shaicholders,* after setting apart sums to be added to Reserve, 
aie apt to forget that these sums, if not used to meet extraordi¬ 
nary losses, or to equalize the ordinary dividends, really belong 
to themselves This may be because the Reserve Fund is en- 
teicd in the balance-sheet as a “liability,” and not as an “asset 
but the liability is to the shateholders, and they should remem¬ 
ber the equivalent that ought to appear on the assets side of 
the account, in the shape of Government and other securities 
If Reserve were tieated as a leality, as above suggested, it would 
be much better looked after, and all the diffcient inteiests 
bound up in the Bank would benefit in a coiresponding degicc. 
Should It ever be necessary, from any cause to ticnch upon the 
Reserve Fund, the amount should be replaced fiom future 
profits as quickly as possible , and the Shareholders should 
insist upon all such enctoachments being submitted for their 
confirmation in genet al meeting 

Uniformity of the rate of dividend is a thing much studied 
by Managers and ‘Directors, and it is very desirable fioni an 
investor s point of view, but stiiving and contiiving for this 
sometimes leads to irregularities, if not to absolute fraud 
Losses will occur, and, even, if they do not, business may have 
been bad, and a Manager is tempted to propose to take to Fiofit 
and Loss interest on a doubtful account to which nothing has 
been credited for, peihaps, scvcial yeais In this case, probably, 
the Bank had at fiist too rapidly raised the rate of dividend, 
instead of setting aside sufficient sums to meet losses But to 
lower the rate of dividend would be to send down the 
price of the shares in the market, and pci haps also to lessen 
the confidence oi dcpositois, ^nd a dilemma^ is presented 
Heie a capable and honest auditor might step in , but in some 
cases the dividend is declared by the Directors, and even paid, 
before the auditor is called to his work 

Ffopeily speaking the dividend ought not to be declaied by 
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the Directors, or paid until it has been sanctioned by the share¬ 
holders m general meeting This is prescribed in Uie model re^ 
gulations attached to the Companies Act, and is, indeed, laid 
down in the Ai ti<^es of Association of most Companies, but a 
practice has arisen by which the Directors take upon themselves 
to declare the dividend and to |>ay it as soon as possible after 
the close of the half-year to which it relates, tiusting to the 
shareholders to conhim the accomplished facts. Sometimes 
the dividend is called bji jad^mtenm one , but that teim seems 
more stiictly applicable to the case of a Company whose pioBts 
cannot, like those of a Batik, be ascertained half yearly, but 
whose shaieholders, liking to have a payment to account about 
the middle of their hnancial year, allow their Dircctois to pay 
them a safe amount ad-tnterim Had this system been adopted 
by Banks, and were less than the half of the usual yearly 
amount paid to the shareholdeit* for the 6rst half of a year, it 
would be much easier than now to fix the dividend for the 
second half at a latc which, with that already paid, would 
amount to only what the Bank really ought to declare These 
considerations show that the sharcholdeis of a newly-formed 
Bank ought to restrain their aidour for laige dividends, and 
to check lather than approve of Directors who propose them 
1 o amass deposits is, of course, of great impoi tance for every 
Bank, for deposits go to make up its " working-capital,” and 
It IS the mam object to get other people’s capital to woik with. 
But the management of a young Bank ought not, any more than 
the depositors who contiibute to the woiking-capital, to forget 
that, after the subset ibcd-capital has all been called up, and 
pending the accumulation of substantial reserves, theie is no 
leal secuiity for the icpaymcnt of deposits at due date All 
depends upon the state of the current business If the Bank 
flourishes, new deposits come in, and with these previous 
deposits can be paid off with interest, provided the working- 
capital has been made good use of It is only if subsciibcd- 
capital be not all called up, and w hen a substantial Reserve 
Fund has been foimed, that there is real security for the 
payment of any considerable amount of deposits suddenly and 
unexpectedly withdiawn The deposits have been lent out 
(say) on fairly good security, pait no doubt on demand, but the 
gieatcr part for fixed periods , and in neither case can prompt 
repayment at due date be always counted on. Investors ought, 
therefore, not to be eager to deposit fiir long peiiods with a new 
Bank , and, per contra^ the mapagement ought to be careful not 
to seem eager to icceive fixed deposits 

Much harm is done by the competition in rates No Bank 
ought, even in India, to offer six per cent for a year, or even, 
pel haps, for any pci lod , and yet most, if not all, of the minor 
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Banks do so. The margin of pro6t left»* oven upon a small 
eapital» is too narrow for such a rate Of course^ the Bank with 
the smalier shaieKrapitalcan apparently afford to give the higher 
rate of interest, but, as has above been shown, the security to 
depositors is lufeiior, and the risk of fatluie |o the Bank is 
gfreater than if a lower rate were allowed 

One risk which recent events have shown to be commonly 
incui red by depositors, generally thiough ignorance or inex- 
peiience, is that of depositing thpir money without at the 
same time giving notice of withdrawal They see a Bank 
advertising rates of interest alloWed foi money deposited for 
fixed pellods, and that the longer the peiiocl for’which the 
money is deposited the higher is the idle of inteiest allowed 
They therefore go in for the long peiiod, but they forget that 
if they do not give notice that they will withdiaw the money 
at the end of that peiiod, they will not be able to get it, except 
pcihaps as a favoui And the Banks generally foster'this 
forgetfulness by taking no notice when the depositoi omits to 
ask them to lecord notice of withdrawal, and also by continuing 
to allow interest after the nominal period has cxpiied, even 
although no cxpiess renewal of the deposit has t^cn made 
On the other hand, they adveitise that, if a deposit is not 
lenewed before it expires, it will cease tobcai interest Deposi¬ 
tors ought, in every case, to requite notice of withdrawal at the 
end of the period corresponding to tlie late of intcicst they 
have asked for to be enfaced on the deposit receipt if they 
make up their minds afterwatds to icnew the deposit, it is easy 
to give notice and to send the deposit leceipt, oi lenewal, wuh 
or without the accrued mteiest added 

A Bank, in good circumstances, is always willing to oBlige a 
depositor by repaying his deposit, with interest to date, before 
due date, should he* be in want of il, either on payment of dis** 
count for the piivilege, or without chaige , but when a Bank is 
getting into difficulties it will not do so, as depositors foi fixed 
periods with the lecently ** miled " Banks have found to their 
cost, and in such circumstances a Bank is within its lights But 
to lefuse payment of a deposit at duo date, that is, when notice 
of withdrawal has been given and has expired, is to commit an 
act of bankruptcy. 

If a depositor finds that he has omitted to have notice of witli- 
dMwal lecorded in adeposit receipt, he ought not to lose a day iti 
sending it for enfacement contra (we ai e dropping into tech¬ 
nical language), the managemcnf;of a Bank ought to beware Of 
considering fixed deposits (the slang teim for deposits made 
for fixed periods) as permanent deposits. They know to some 
extent the probabilities of even enlaced deposits being renewed , 
but tJus should not be taken for granted, and the piobability 
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t>f dcposjts being withdrawn at due dates should be provided 
for Any increase«on the average of wrthdrawals, any increase 
of notices of withdrawal, especially duiiiig the currency of a 
period, and any decrease of new' deposits should be taken 
as a warning, and piovision to meet a possible run should be 
made atf once A mere whisper may have been breathed by 
a timid or spiteful person, but that whisper may be le-echoed 
from lock to rock of ignorance and malice, until it culminatc^» 
rn a loai which the nttle^of all the com in the Bank’s till 
may be unable to silence 

The high rate of interest which some Indian Banks give* 
to the public and even in ^n emergency, to each other, is much 
to be deplored these Banks simply cut their own throats, if 
not each otlier’s, by their insane competition for fixed deposits 
An agicement not to give moie than a certain mocleiatc rate 
would bebctlei foi evciy one, the Banks themselves included 
In one Indian station that could be mentioned, thiec Banks 
competed for deposits at six per cent, until the most prudent of 
the three, finding it could not profitably lend out so much 
money on good sccinity, was fain to deposit large amounts with 
other Banks on no seemity at all, except their leputation, and 
to attempt to lefuse to take any more money at so high a rate 
But the othet two Banks continued to swallow up all they 
could get at six per cent, and the consequences of this policy 
are now being disclosed , the money of which, in their blindness, 
they thought they could not get enough has been lent out 011 
bad secuiity, or on no security at all For a Bank with,, 
pet haps, only two lakhs of shaie-capital, a small amount of 
current accounts, and a meicly nominal reserve, to accumulate 
(say) twent> -five lakhs of money on fixed deposit, is sheer folly, 
however profitable it may seem Tlie best Bahks give the low¬ 
est rates of interest, and have the smallest propoition of fixed 
deposits to sliare-capital and reseives. 

Before leaving this bianch of the subject, de/astis for Jzveti 
pettodSy it seems proper to call attention to the disadvantages- 
in the position of a depositor for a fixed pciiod in India as 
compaicd with that of one in England In England deposit 
leceipts aie now “ negotiable instruments ” in India they arc 
not Nor were they so at home before the passing of the High 
Couitof Judicature Act , but since then equity has prevailed, 
and a deposit receipt can be endorsed like a cheque, though 
of course payntent cannot be. demanded before due date • 
The advantage to the holder of being able to transfer a deposit 
receipt is apparent , and it may be presumed that the only 
disadvantage to the Banker is that, when once the deposit 

* The luthortiy for this statement will be found in McLeod’s Tieatise 
on Banking, not at hand at the piesent time of writing 
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receipt has got into the market, he cannot at alt count on the 
money it represents being left in the Bank ^fter payment be« 
comes due 

The definition of a " negotiable instrument ” la Act XXVI 
of i88i " An Act to define and amend the law relating 
to Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques,” Section 
13,1s,—A ‘ negotiable instrument ’ means a promissory note, 
bill of exchange, or cheque, expressed to be payable to a 
specified person or his order, or to the order of a specified person 
or to the bearer thereof, or to a specified person or the beaier 
thereof” Thus, if we may presume to interpret the utterance 
of the Legislative oracle, a negotiable instrument is payable to 
the bearer of the order of a specified person, or even to the 
bearer (?) of a‘Specified person , but, we arc aft aid, a deposit 
receipt cannot be biought within the four corners of this Act 
Yet there seems no reason why a deposit receipt should be 
transfciable at home and not in India, and to pass an amend¬ 
ment of Section 13 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, so as to 
assimilate the law is to deposit receipts m both countnes, would 
be a salutary caution to Indian Banks, as well as a boon and 
a blessing to Indian depositors Moreover, at home, a deposit 
for a fixed period in a Bank is now considered an insurable 
risk, the rate of piemium chaigcd varying according to the 
reputatiou of the Bank , but we have not yet heard of any 
such business being conducted in India 

An intelligent, skilled and honest auditor is an essdhtial 
adjunct to any Bank, but such a * bud ’ is rare in the Indian 
Mufassal There is no Indian enactment which specifies the 
qualifications icquiied of a Bank auditor Banks were cxclud- 
^ from the scope of the original Limited Liability Act for India, 
Act XIX of 1857 ,^nd in Act VII of i860, entitled “ An Act to 
enable Joint Stock Companies to be foimed on the piinciple 
of Limited Liability,” thfre is no mention whatever of an 
audit, and that Act, so far as it went was incorpoiated with, 
and deemed to foim part of Act XIX of 1857 The Act now 
in foice with reference to Joint Stock Banks with limited 
liability, as well as other Joint Stock Companies, Limited^ is Act 
VI of 1882, and m the text of this Act the only mention made 
of auditois IS in Section 74, in which, treating of Provisions for 
the Proctection of Members^ it is enacted that “ once in every 
year the accounts of the Company shall be examined and the 
correctness of the last balance-sheet and its conformity with 
the law ascertained and certified by one or more auditor or 
auditors No balance sheet shall be filed with the Register 
unless its coirectness and conformity with the law have been so 
ascertained and certified, and it has been laid before, and 
adopted by the Company m General Meeting *’ But in Table 
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A of the First Schedule attached to that Act (which docs not 
supersede or affect Table B in the schcchilc annexed to Act XIX 
of 1857, so far as the same applies to any Company existing at 
the tune of tile commencement of Act VI of 1882) there is a 
senes of regulations, Nos 83 to 94, for Audit,” and neither 
ill any of these arc any qualifications laid down, as required 
of an anditor, except negative ones, which are—that an 
auditor must not be interested otherwise than as a member 
in any tiansaction of the Company the accounts of which 
he IS appointed to audit, and that no Diiector or other 
officer of the Company is eligible during his continuance in 
office The first auditors of a Company are to be appointed 
by the Diicctors , and subsequent auditors arc to be appointed 
by the Company in Gcneial Meeting, and onc"audilor is suffi¬ 
cient, also auditors may be members of the Company These 
legulations of Tabic A aie word for word taken fiom Table A 
of the first schedule appended to Act 25 and 26 Vict, c 89, 
the Companies Act, 1862, except that the words “the Local 
Goveininent’’ are substituted for “the Board of Trade” 
Fuilhermore, in India, as at home, a Company limited may 
exclude or modify any or all of the regulations contained in 
fable A, and instead thereof, adopt Articles of Association of 
its own, by which it will be bound 

Indian Banks sometimes embody in their Articles of 
Association all the model regulations of Table A, and some¬ 
times substitute more vague and meagre regulations of their 
own devising Sometimes they provide for one auditor, 
sometimes for two In a recent case, where a Bank had pro¬ 
vided that there should “ at all times be two auditois to audit 
the accounts of the Company pieviously to each half-yearly 
Meeting thereof, such auditois not being paid seivants or 
ofificeis of the Company, and being appointed at the h df- 
ycarly Meeting preceding their audit,” one of the auditois 
resigned owing to ill-heath just befoic an audit fell due, and 
It was found that there was no provision for appointing a 
successor to him before the next half yearly Meeting was held, 
which seemed to amount to a dead-lock Had the regulations 
of I able A regarding auditors been adopted, No 90 would have 
obliged the Directors to foithwithcall an Extraordinary Geneial 
Meeting for the purpose of supplying the vacancy in the auditor- 
ship , instead of which, the Directors took upon themselves 
to appoint a'person to be the second auditoi, trusting to the 
Company to confiim the appointment at the next Meeting 
This was against both the letter of their own Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation and the spirit 6f the Act, for an auditor is intended to 
be appointed by the members of a Company to examine the 
accounts prtpaied under the orders of the Diiectors, whereas. 
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ff the appoJntrtient were left to them, Directors might appoint 
a creature of their owu * This, Jiowever, was not the result m 
the case we have in mind 

The minor Indian Banks generally " keep the ^hing in the 
concern/* by appointing any shaieholder to be auditor who 
is not glaiingiy incompetent and who will accept the office^ 
which usually is not very icmuneralive , but occasionally they 
have to go outside the Bank for auditors, which, m most places^ 
docs not mend matters, for piofcssional accountants, other 
than the seivants of companies and private hi ms, are non-exist¬ 
ent in the Mu/assa/, and these even have “giowed/* rather than 
been trained to their woik Chartered accountants, who at 
home do the wOik of auditing, have not yet, that we know 
of, spread bcj’ond the piesidency-towns in India And 
even if they had, unless they had prolonged local know¬ 
ledge, they might not be better than the amateur cas¬ 
uals geneially i)icked up , for the latter, with local know¬ 
ledge, and an honest desiie to do the best they can for the 
Company, can, in time, acquiic sufficient knowledge of Banking, 
and of tlic affairs of the Bank whose accounts they audit, to be¬ 
come useful auditors Mr Fiancis W Pixley, tic A, in his 
book, “ Aiiditofs th&ir Duties and Respon^tbilUtis under the Joint 
Stock Companies AcC’ &c, treating in chapter 11 of the mode 
of “ Appointment of Auditors,” says—” The custom of electing 
the same auditors annually is a veiy sensible one It is a gictt 
mistake to change the auditors, as long as the sh.irtholders 
are satisfied they do their duty propcily The longer an 
auditor is in office, the more familiar he becomes with the busi¬ 
ness of the Company, and, consequently, the more likely to 
detect any inaccuracies in the accounts, cither accidental or 
intentional ” 

But if a Manager does not want a searching audit, and can¬ 
not find a subseivient too^ he may get the shareholders to 
ohange the auditors of the Bank as frequenly as possible, 
so that, being new to the work, they may be the more easily 
hoodwinked During the examination of the late Manager of 
the Uncovenanted Service Bank, Limited^ now in liquidation, 
before the High Court of the Noith-Western Provinces, Mr, 
Justice Straight took down the names of the auditors who had 
acted in each half-year fiom the end of 1866 to June 1889, 
and it appeared that about 32 different persons, apparently all 
shareholders, had acted in those 45 half-years, and that thougli 
csertaStt were frequently ic-appointed, they always had 

in interval out of office, so that there was no continuity of woik 
Phe thread of many an account would be lost duiing the inter- 
rals, for if art auditor, being re-appointed, wished to follow the 
lua 1^ had held •before, he would be obliged to go back to where 
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he had left off, and to go through the accounts of the interven¬ 
ing half years for which he would be in no way responsible, as 
well of those he was •appointed to audit, And this could hardly 
be expected of him In this case, however, the Manager denied 
that he ever had a hand in the flection of the Auditors The 
Shareholders selected them 

In the case of another Bank, it was provided that there should 
bo only one Auditor, and that he should be elected only once 
a year but heie change was avoided <is much as possible, and 
ultimately the farce of asking, the Shaieholders to re-elect the 
favoured individual was abandoned and he sat tight till he died 

The Manager or Accountant of another Bank would, of 
couisc, mike the best Auditfir of a Bank , but it is consideied 
undesiiable that one Bank should know the details of the busi¬ 
ness of its rival 

The theoiy of the audit of the accounts of a Joint Stock 
CompanJ/ is thus stated by Mr Pixlcy — 

As It would be impossible in many cases, and very in- 
,convcnient in all, for cich partner to examine these 
statements of accounts with the books kept at the offices 
of the Company, and fiequcntly elsewheie, their correct¬ 
ness IS u>>iially certified by their icpiescnt itive or re¬ 
presentatives elected annually for the purpose of as- 
cci taming that the funds of the Company have been 
piopcriy accounted foi , that such of them as have been 
expended have been applied in the mannei stated in the 
accounts , that the unexpended portion is invested as 
stated in the accounts , and generally that, in their 
opinion the accounts, as put foiward by the Diiectors 
for adoption by then co-partners, ate accuiate in every 
ucspect, and to be relied on as showing the result of 
their management and the tiiic position of their Com¬ 
pany, as set foith in the statement of Its liabilities and 
assets This represent itivc of the Shaieholdcis is known 
as the Auditor of the Company" 

Mr Pixley goes on to point out that the duties of an Auditor 
arc not only onerous and responsible, but fiequcntly intricate, 
and at times, even disagreeable It may happen that he differs 
with the Directors as to the manner in which the accounts 
should be stated, or as to other matters connected with his 
office He must have regard puncipally to the interests of the 
Shaieholders, whom ho repicsents, and though he may be 
accused by the Ditectors of imprepcr inteifcrcncc, he should not 
give way when he feels sure that his suggested alterations would, 
if carried out, be beneficial to the gcneial body of the Shaie- 
holders — 

"As a lule, howevcf| Diiectors arc men of honour add 
VOL xriii] 24 
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integrity, and when that is the case^ an Auditor will fin< 
his occupation easy and pleasant to perform. He wil 
obtain ready acbess to all books, documents and secu 
nties, and every facility will be afforded him in th( 
piosecution of his audit If, on the otbei hand, th( 
Directors have neglected their duties, or have inten 
tionally prepared false accounts to be laid before the 
Shareholders, the Auditor has not only a very respon 
sible, but a very unpleasant and difficult task before 
him Every possible obstajple is thrown in his way to 
prevent his discovering and exposing their intended 
deceptions, but the Auditor should be him, should tequite 
all his questions answered, ahd each unsatisfactoiy item 
explained before he affixes his certificate to accounts 
He should nut allow himself to be tired out and hurried 
into signing them befotc he is thoioughly satisfied they 
are absolutely and entiiely correct The Directors are in 
his power, if he be firm, as they would be placed in an 
embarrassing position if they attempted to face the Meet¬ 
ing of the Shareholders without the Auditor’s ceitificate” 
Mr Pixley, being himself an expert, takes a very high view 
of the qualifications an Auditor should possess, and his enu¬ 
meration of all he ought to do must be apalling to an amateur. 
In the last chapter of his book he says — 

“ It must be evident, after a cateful perusal of the foregoing 
pages, that the duties of an Auditor are not only grave 
and responsible, as guarding the interests of a number of 
Shareholders relying on his ability and honesty, but that 
in order to fulfil them properly, he requires, beyond the 
possession of these necessary qualifications, a perfect 
knowledge of book-keeping and accounts, also an ac¬ 
quaintance with business matters generally, which can 
only be possessed by those whose training has been 
dnected to this especial object The absence, however, 
of these qualifications is, strange to say, not considered 
an objection by a Meeting of Shareholders when making 
an election to the important appointment of Auditor 
of their Company’s accounts One of the most absurd 
qualifications, and yet the one most fiequently put for¬ 
ward by a candidate, is the fact of his being a Share¬ 
holder, jand for this reason alone most incompetent 
persons are frequently selected to fill the office. " 
Assuming, Mr Pixley arguBs, that such dmateurs do their 
best, what will that avail them if the accounts are wilfully 
fraudulent ? 

^ They are amateurs pitted against 'professionals To make 
it* a stff^ qud non for an Auditor to be a Shareholder, is 
certainly a mistake. Supposing the possession of an interest 
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it) the Company to be an incentive to do Ins best, it does not 
follow that he will use any knowledge gained during his investi¬ 
gation for the betiefit of his co-partners If he finds the 
apparently satisfactory accounts presented to him for con- 
finnation to Have been evidently prepared with the intention 
of deceiving the Shateholders, he is tempted by selfish motives 
to fail in his duty He knows that, if he refuses his certificate, 
and the accounts be in consequence altered the market price 
of the shares will fall and his own holding be thus depreciated. 
Per eoHtrax if he signs, the shares may be kept up, or rise, and he 
may be tempted to sell out, except to the extent of his quali¬ 
fication as Auditor This suggests that an Auditor should not be 
allowed to own more than one share 

But we agree with Mr Pixley that, being a Share¬ 
holder IS an absurd qualification for an Auditor, and that 
professional men should be employed whenever possible 
Here in India, as we have said, we must often be content 
with amateurs, but let us make the best of them, and allow 
them«to remain in office until by experience they learn 
something of their work, and, if they seem honest and 
independent, continue to re-elect them, and raise their re¬ 
muneration in correspondence with their experience and res¬ 
ponsibilities A week or ten days would hardly suffice to 
do all that Mr Pixley says an Auditor should do, including the 
inspection of the secuiitics which represent the assets, and 
the ascertainment of their value. And yet any Auditor is 
expected to audit the half-yearly accounts of a Bank for a fee 
of sometimes as little as one hundred rupees for each audit 
One very important duty of an Auditor is to see that 
dividend is not paid out of capital, and Mr Pixley shows 
how the Revenue Account should be prepared in order that 
It may show at a glance when dividend is paid out of past 
profits, or when its payment creates or adds to a previous 
deficiency, in other words, when it Us paid out of the Share¬ 
holders’ capital 

** It IS clearly the duty of the Auditor,” says Mr Pixley, 

“ to resist the proposal to pay a dividend to the 
” Shareholders out of their own capital, and should the 
** Duectors persist in their intention of doing so, he 
“ should, in his Report to the Shareholders, clearly 
” state that no dividend has been legitimately earned, 

” and that he disapproves of the pioposal of the 
“ Directors,” 

If this IS what an Auditor should do in the case of a Joint 
Stock Company which trades with only ^Shareholders’ capital, 
how much more necessary is it that the Auditor of Joifti 
Stock Banks should take care that dividend is paid only out 
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of profits The share-capital is, perhaps, only one-tenth or 
onc-twcntieth of the working-capital, which includes fixed 
and floating deposits ‘When losses occur, il> is, of course, the 
share-capital that goes first, but then, if a large piofit ts not 
made on what is left, futuce dividends and interest to 
Depositors can be paid only out of the Depositors’ own 
capital 

Depositors for fixed periods at present put their money 
into a Bank on the understandmg that it is to be inves¬ 
ted, or speculated with, according to the powers of the 
Bank and the rules laid duwu for its business, and 
they risk it accordingly. There is no contract that the 
money is to be laid up in lavender, and to be forthcoming 
on demand * And even persons who have current accounts 
with a Bank, into which they pay money, in “ flo iting deposit,” 
have parted with their money, and have merely the right of 
action for its equivalent, should their cheques be dishonoured 
In view of this it might be suggested that Joint Stock Banks 
should allow then Depositor-creditors to appoint, a,t the 
Banks' expense, a professional Auditor (where one can be got) 
to act along with the Auditor or Auditors appointed by the 
Shareholders Depositors themselves should not be allowed 
to act for obvious reasons Or Government might attach to 
each Provincial Registrar of Joint Stock Companies one or 
more official Inspectors, who should be present and take part 
in the audit of seveial Joint Stock Banks every half-year, 
and, at other times, go the round of the Banks, make them¬ 
selves acquainted with their books and affairs, keep their eye 
upon things generally, and make reports to Government both 
periodically and when occasion might necessitate them Such 
reports would, qf course, be make public, but, except in 
extreme cases, individual accounts would not be reported 
upon, nor would names be mentioned The cost of this 
Government inspection would, of course, be chargeable, under 
the authority of the Act of Lcgislatuic which would be 
necessary to provide for the inspection, to the Banks rateably, 
in proportion to their capital, or to the amount of deposits held 

Some such provision for the protection of Depositors, com¬ 
bined with the amendment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, so as to make it apply to deposit receipts, which has been 
suggested above, would much comfort Depositors, and, at the 
same time, greatly safeguard Shareholders In one Province that 
we could name, the Registrar <|f Joint Stock Companies seems 
to do nothing for his pay , though, in the Panjab, we believe 
the late Registrar, when on his lounds as Inspector-General 
of Stamps and Registration, used to look up his Joint Stock 
Companies and see that they were complying with the 
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provisions of the Act, and we have heard a Banker say that 
great good came pf these mspectionsi Merc provisions for 
the protection of Shareholders and Creditors of Joint Stock 
Companies, and for registration of these Companies, arc not 
of much use if no one enforces them nor has Government 
any moral right to levy registration fees and stamp duties 
unless It insutes that some good is got by paying them 
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T here are probably few Scotchmen now htin{7 in India 
to whom the title of this paper will have any meaning , 
and even those of the Masomc Fraternity who may recollect 
that there once existed in Calcutta a Masonic Lodge bearing 
that name, will (unless possessing antiquarian proclivities, or 
being themselves Ayislitre men) most likely attach bO special 
significance to the title 

And yet it is one of the ancient landmarks which Identify 
the lives and interests of some of the oldest and best blood of 
Scotland, with the acquisition and development of the British 
Empiie in the East 1 need not repeat the truism, that SOot* 
tish men have always been foremost in foreign enterprise and 
adventure, but will point out what is equally true, though not 
perhaps so widely known, that, of all the shires of Scotland, 
none contnbuted so largely in this direction as Ayrshire • 
There was hardly an Ayishiie family of note in the last or 
present centuries, which had not one or more of its cadets in 
India, either in the Military, Naval, or Civil services of the 
East India Company, or pursuing fortune as free merchants 
or sea-captains 

Ayrshire had, from the very earliest ages, been the battle¬ 
ground of contending kings and factions , hardly an acre of 
Its soil but had been imbrued with the blood of slam warriors, 
or murdeied clansmen From the time of the wars of Alpin 
With the Piets, when, as Wyntown, the venerable chronicler of 
Scotland, says — 

“ He wan of were all Galluway 
Thare was he slayne, and dede away, 
down to the last abortive attempt of Prince Charles Edward 
m 1745 to regain the thirone of his ancestors, Ayrshire was in 
a periodical state of internecine watfarc 

The Alcluyd Kingdom, of which Ayrshire formed a principal 
pait, was involved in a series of wars, domestic and foreign, 
throughout the greater portion of its existence—sometimes with 
the Piets, sometimes with the Saxons, and constantly one clan 
against another They defeated Aidan of Kmtyre, at Airdrie 
in A D 577, and the Saxons in 584. In 642, they killed 
Donal-Breac, King of Kintyie, and slew his brpther in battle in 
649 In 6$l they defeated tlfe invading Irish Ficts at Mauch* 
line, and again in 702-3, at Cullinfield, but succumbed to King 
Arthur of the Round Table 

They waged a long and sanguinary uar with the Scots, 
imt peace was secured by the marriage of their King, Caw, 
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With the daughter of Kenneth II, King of Scots , but scarcely 
had they thus secured peace with their neighbour, than in 870 
the Vikings landed on the shores of*the Clyde, and sacked 
Alcluyd, after a seige of four months’ duration 

It would takb up too much space to recapitulate the whole of 
the wars that devastated the shire in the early ages, nor would 
It be within the scope of this paper , and I will only refer to 
some of the principal events to illustrate my icmarks legarding 
the scions of Ayrshire families who came out to seek their for¬ 
tunes m the East 

One of the leading events between the accession of Edgar, 
son of Malcolm Canmore, and the death of the Maid of Nor¬ 
way, was the battle of the Standard, fought in 1138 Another, 
of even greater importance, was the battle of I^args in 1263, 
in which Haco, King of Norway, was defeated with gicat 
slaughter 

" The Kyng Alysandyre of Scotland 
Came on them wyth stalwart hand, 

• And thame assaylyd rycht stowtiy ’’—( Wyntown ) 

Then followed the wars of Bruce and Wallace with the Eng¬ 
lish garrisons of King Edward of England and his successors , 
the troubles of the time of Mary, Queen of Scots , thioughout 
which Ayishiic was never iree from strife 

Again, during the Civil War, few Ayi shire families escaped 
being involved in the struggle between Ciown and Parliament, 
and this was followed by the bloody stiife of the Covenant, 
including the battles of Diumclog, or Loudoun Hill, and Both- 
well Bng 

Ayrshire had its share in both the risings of 1715 and 1745 m 
the cause of the Royal Steuaits , and very few families of any 
note but sufleted severely in person, purse,, and landed pro¬ 
perty 

What wonder, then, that the descendants of a fighting race, 
like the men of Ayrshire, should eveifhave been found foremost, 
wherever adventure was to be met with, and wealth to be 
acquired, to mend the broken fortunes of their families , and, it 
IS a matter of recent history, that a large piopoition of the eicist- 
ing county families built up their present houses with the gather¬ 
ings of the Indian pagoda tree 

There are no people on the face of the earth who are so 
thoroughly national, or who cling so stoutly to their national 
characteristics, m whatsoever part of the world they may be, 
as tlie sons of Scotland The^ love their national traditions, 
their national feasts, and national dishes, their costume and 
their music, and the broad * durr * of their own tongue, 
with a fondness and fidelity possessed by no othei people in 
the same degree, it was but natural, therefore, that wne*o a 
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number of men of Ayr found themselves thiown together in a 
foreign clime, they shpuld tiy to establish among them a 
leminiscence of their own well-beloved Western count), and 
as many of them (as was often the case with those who went 
abroad in those days) were*- Fiee Masons, they formed a 
Lodge, which they named after the mother Lodge of Scotland, 
and the parish in which most probably many of them were 
born, “ Kilwinning in the East ” 

The origin of the name of Kilwinning is from the Scottish Saint 
St Winnin, oi Winning, who flourished ibout A D 700, and 
upon the site of whose ‘ Kil, ’ 01 chapel, the splendid monastery, 
or Abbey, of Kilwinning was erected (according to some ac¬ 
counts) by Hugo de Morville, Constable of Scotland, in the 
lime ofDavid I.A D 1140, but accoiding to Pont, “ It was 
foundit by a nobel Englichman, namit Sn Richard Moiwell, 
fugitive fiom his owiie country for ye shiuchtei of Thomas a’ 
Bccckct Aichbichope of Cantcrbuiiey (being one of them) in 
the raine of King Ilcniy II of England, quho, flying to Scot¬ 
land, was by the tli-'i Scots King (M ilcolin IV he clscv here 
affirms) velcomed and honoicd with ye ofifisc of grate Constable 
of Scotland, as also cniiched with yc Lordships of Cuninghame, 
Laigis, and Laudcrdaill, quhosse postciity for diveisc genera¬ 
tions possessed the said offiscs and lands 

Now ye foisaid Richard being as vald scimc, touched with 
compunctione for ye safty of lies soule (according to the 
custome of these tymis,) did foundc this Abbey of Kilvinnin 
in testimony of hes repent nice, &c ” 

A paity of foieign artisans, aided by such workmen as they 
found in Scotland qualified to join them, were engaged to build 
this Abbey The aichitect, or nias+^ei mason, m ho supeiintended 
the work, was chosen to be the master of all the Masonic bodies 
then working in Scotland , he gave lules foi the conduct of the 
craftsmen at all meetings, and decided all disputes amongst 
the lodges 

Down to the fiftcentii century little is known of the history 
of Free Masonry in Scotland, although an old J'rcnch author 
wiitcs in the thirteenth c( ntury, that— '^^aa/ucs. Lord SUwart 
recus dans sa loqe n Kihoin e7i Jicostc, in j2S6,Ics Comics de 
GloCbsUr ct Viiter, Vun A?igIoi%^ I'aithi If/andots y’ and the 
Scottish King James I presided as Gland Master The sue 
ccssive Scottish Gtand Masteis held then Giand Lodges at 
Kilwinning down to i 7 Sf>, when the Grand Lo,dpe of Scotland 
was constituted, and the Lor*d of Roslin, hercditaij Grand 
Master, resigned his right and title thcieto 

The Kilwinning bicthrcn, however, Iqng resisted what they 
copsidcred the usurpation of their ancient 1 ights, and continued 
t6 hold independent meetings and grant chaitcis as before, till 
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1807, when the mother lodge lelinquished her ancient puvilcges 
and joined the general Masonic body , 

Ihe Masonic fVatcrnity will, probably, dispute the correct¬ 
ness of the following account of the origin of the Craft, claim¬ 
ing for It a* much higher antiquity, even so far back as the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple , but Tytler, in his“ History 
of Scotland,” gives the following succinct history of the introduc¬ 
tion of Masoniy into Scotland—“The ait of executing very 
large and magnificent buildings in timber frame-work, was 
earned to high peifection itr the Noithern countries of Euiope 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries Owing, how- 
evci, to the pciishable nat.ute of the materials and to accidents 
by fire, these buildings were frequently either destroyed, or ic- 
duced to a state of extreme decay , so that the ruinous stale of 
the ecclesiastical edifices in the northern parts of Euiope 
became a serious subject of cnquiiy at Rome, and measures 
were taken to obviate the giicvance The Pope cieated several 
corporations of Roman and Italian architects and artisans, with 
high and exclusive privileges, especially with a power of set¬ 
tling the 1 itcs and puces of their laboui by their own authority, 
and without being conti oiled by the municipal laws of the country 
wheie they worked To the various Northern couutncs, whcic the 
chuiches had fallen into a state of decay, were these ailists 
ckputed In consequence of the special piivileges con fori cd 
upon them, they assumed to themselves the name of^ Fiec- 
Masons, and under this title became famous throughout Europe 
These corporations fiom their first origin, possessed the power 
of taking appientices, and admitting into then body such 
masons as they appiovcd of in the countries where their woiks 
were earned on ” 

King James I of Scotland settled an annual salary, to be 
paid by evciy master mason in Scotland to a grand master, 
chosen by the bjc-thien and appioved by the King It was a 
siiie quA mtn, that the gi and mastei should be of noble birth, 
or else a hi'^fh dignitaiy of the Church He had his deputies in 
the diffcient towns and counties in Scotland Evciy new biother 
paid him a fee at entiance He w'as empoweied to regulate 
and determine such matttrs in dispute between the foundeis 
and builders of churches and monasteries as it would have been 
impioper to bung bcfoie a couitof law The office of Grand 
Mastei was confciied by King James II, on William Sinclair, 
hail of Oikney.and Baron of Roslin, and by a subsequent 
charter of the same King, tlic office was made hereditary. 

Although the chaiter and aichives of Lodge “ Kilwinning 
in the East ” have, as I undcistand, been long lost, or dcslioyed, 
thcie IS no doubt whatevci that it was, if not the oldest at ^ast 
one of tlie very oldest Masonic Lodges in Calcutta, and must 
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have been established under a charter granted by the mother 
lodge of Scotland, at Kiljvinning, and under the authority’ of 
the last of the hereditary Grand Masters, The Lodge was in 
existence down to the time of the Indian Mutiny, but when it 
ceased to exist I have been unaMe to ascertain ^ 

Amongst the Masonic Notabilia in the Indian Freemason's 
Diary for 1S91, I find the following reference to Lodge 
** Kilwinning in the East," which must, however, be incorrect — 
Warrant gi anted by the Grand Lodge of England for Lodge 
* Kilwinning in the East,’ No 845, "Calcutta (erased in 1845), 
23rd December 1826 ” The original Kilwinning was more pro¬ 
bably established in or about 1726, and was a Lodge under the 
Scottish constitution, and was certainly working long after 
1845, as proved by certificates 
I have said that there was hardly an Ayrshire family of note 
which had not representatives in this country, and 1 will pro¬ 
ceed to give a short account of some of the more prominent 
of them , it would be impossible to notice them all within the 
limits of a magazine article * 

Turning first to the troublous time of the Sack of Calcutta 
by the Nawab Suraj-ud-DowIah,” wc shall find that several of 
the Ayrshire families had to mourn the fate of iclatives who 
perished in that castastrophe Almost fiist among the victims 
of the Black-holc we find the name of William Baillie, one cf 
the Company’s Civil servants lie was the grandson of Wil¬ 
liam Baillie, of Monktoun, a merchant of Edinburgh, and a 
resident proprietor of Kilwinning, whete he was noted as one 
of the restorers of the ancient practice of archery, for which 
Kilwinning had always been famous 

The first of the family of whom I find any notice was " Hew 
Baillie in Kilwinning, 1651 ” This family had a very extensive, 
andf for many of its members, a very unfortunate connexion 
with this country William Baillie perished m the Black-hole , 
hts uncle Robert commanded an India ship, and of hia three 
brothers,—Leslie died a Commodore in the Company’s service , 
Robert commanded an East Indiaman , and Hugh, who was 
also bred to the sea, held a lucrative appointment in Calcutta, 
and acquired a handsome fortune Three of his nephews, who 
were all in the Company’s service, fell victims to the troublous 
times,—Hugh died in India , John was taken prisoner by 
Hyder* or Tippoo Sultan, at Conjeveram, and died or was 

? ut to death , William, who corpmanded the 4tl?i Regiment N 
, or ** Baillie’s Battalion,” was in command of the detach¬ 
ment which was destroyed by Hyder and Tippoo at Peramba- 
kum in September 1780, and di^ a prisoner at Scringapatam 
A ounoiis ex^emple of the vicissitudes of families is afforded 
by the history of the Baillie family estate Owing to the 
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enibanassed circumstances of Hugh Baillte» the father of 
William, the victim of the Black>hole, tjie estate of Monktoun, 
or Oratigefield, w^s sold, the purchaser being one “ James^, 
MacCrae of Blackheath, in the county of Kent, late Governor* 
of Fort St Getorge in the East* IndiesThis person (also 
an Ayrshire man) was an orphan, who, in his boyhood, tried 
to earn a living by running errands, and was taken care of, 
out of charity, by one Hew Macquire, the town fiddler in 
Ayr He went off to sea, and proved to be one of fortune’s 
favourities , for he rose to be Governor of Madras, in which 
position he amassed a large fortune, and, on his return 
home, purchased several, estates in the West of Scotland, 
including the Baillte property He never married, and, on his 
death, left the bulk of his fortune to the descendants of his 
early fiiend the fiddler 

Another of the Black-hole victims was Stair Dalrymple, 
the seventh son of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Stair, one of the 
most ancient and illustrious Scottish houses The sister of 
Stair Dalrymple was Anne, Countess of Craufurd and Ba]carre<« 
Patrick Johnstone was a cadet of the Johnstones of Wester- 
hall and also perished in the Black hole 

Another Ayrshire family, largely connected with Calcutta, 
was that or Kelso of Kelsoland and Dankeith, the first of whom 
was Hugo de Kelso, Domtnus dc Kelsoland, whose name ap¬ 
pears in the Ragman Roll in 1296 The first of the Kelsos 
connected with Calcutta was Robert Kelso, Captain of an 
East Indiaman, who, after acquiring a considerable fortune in 
the East, died in 1752 He was followed in his career by two 
of his grandsons,—Millar Kelso, who was drowned in the 
Hooghly , and George Kelso, who commanded an Indiaman, and 
married Miss Plumb, of Calcutta, some time m the last century. 
This name will be well known to the older residents of Calcutta 
in connection with the Bank of Bengal, between thirty and 
forty years ago * 

Alexander Kelso, of the H E I C Service, after serving in 
this Presidency for some tunc, became Commissioner of Tran- 
quebar duiing the war with the Danes, i8oo—1811 

The last direct descendant of the elder branch of the family 
was William Kelso, a Lieutenant Colonel in the H E I C 
Service, who died unmarried in 1844, but Archibald William 
Kelso, a Captain in the Durham Volunteer Aitillery, who 
died in Calcutta, in 1885, must have been a descendant, as he 
bore two of the most frequent family names 

Another link connecting the Kelsos with India was the mar¬ 
riage of John Kelso of .Kelsoland, with Mary Hamilton niece 
of James, first Viscount Clanebo> cs, which title merged in that 
of th«t ancestor of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 1671 
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Another worthy from the same parish was William Fairlic, 
mci chant, whose name< survives in “ Fairl^p Place,” he was 
one of the Fairlies of that Ilk near Largs 

The Warners of Ardecr were connected with Inflia for several 
generations The Rev Patrick Warner was Chaplain of Foit 
St George, on the coast of Coromandel, sometime between 1667 
and 1C77, in which year he returned to Scotland, and, having 
been concerned with the upholders of the Covenant, he was 
obliged, after the battle of Bothwcll Bug, to flee to Holland, but, 
returning some time after, he suffered a long teim of impiison- 
ment and persecution /After the publication of King James' 
Indulgence, he became ministei of Irvine, and lived to be the 
oldest miinstcr in Scotland 

His giandsbn, William, born in 1717, was drowned in the 
Ganges, and another, John, a Surgeon in the H £ 1 C S , died 
in Bombay in 172C 

One of the best examples of success in the Compan>’s 
service is afforded by the career of Claud Alexander of Balloch 
mylc, whose sister Wilhelmina was the original of JJtirns’ 
Bonnie Lass O’Ballochmyle,” a ballad written in the very year 
of the catastrophe of Calcutta Miss Alexander, who could 
not have been less than 17 or iB when she thus attracted the 
poet’s notice, must have been considerably over a hundicd ycais 
old at the time of her death, which took place in 1843 

The noble house of Kennedy of Cul/ean was represented in 
Bengal by two brothers, David and Fergus, sons of Archibald, 
Earl of Cassillis, and Marquis of Ailsa, both of whom were 
officers in the Mihtaiy service of the Company 

The ancient family of Craufuiid was represented by Moses 
Craufuird, who, coming out to Calcutta as a Surgeon’s Assistant, 
was appointed an Ensign in the First Rogimcnt of Infantry 
on the Bengal Establishment in 17C6, and, as such, gave evidence 
at the Court Martial whici\ sat upon the trial of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Robert Fletcher for mutiny He was the son 
of Robeit Craufuird and his wife Mation Brison, heiress of 
Groateholme in itilwinning, and rose to be a Major in the 
Companjr's service His son, Archibald, was also a Major in 
the Hon’ble Company’s /Vitillery, and his fourth son, Patrick, 
M D, died in India * 

The descendants of this branch of the Ctaufuirds tlaim to 
be Chief of .the name , but this claim is untenable, as they 
descend fropi Hugh, younger brother of Sir Reginald Craufuird, 
Sheriff of Ayr, who died on the same scaffold with his illus- 
tifotis cousin. Sir William Wallace The elder branch, the 
Craufuirds of Baidland and Ardmillan, now of Grange, arc des¬ 
eeded from Sir Hugh Craufuird de Loudoun, Sheriff of Ayr, the 
graittifathcr of the afoicnamed Sir Reginald 
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Fullarton of Fullarton, anciently spelt Foukrtoun, the founder 
of the family having held the office of Fowler to the King (1250) 
James Fullaiton £>f that Ilk (^[634) was commissioned under 
the Great Seal by King Charles I, as Bailie of the Bailcry of 
Kyle-Stewart# ^ 

One of the first members of this family connected with Bengal, 
was Dr William Fullarton, Sufgepn to the gai risen of Palnai 
who was distinguished in his own profession, in the exercise ot 
which he had chdeared himself to the natives, so that he alone 
of all the Euiopean officers,,was saved fiom the massacie of the 
Patna garrison by the renegade Sumroo, on the sth October 
1763 lie was also a gallant soldier , for not only did he behave 
with the gieatcst gallantry^ at the assault of Patna, driving back, 
with the assistance of volunteers and some of the Company’s 
sipahis, the French soldiers under Monsieur Law, who had 
planted their scaling ladders, and actually gained a footing on 
the ramparts, but, at the previous action of Mussecmpoie, 
being the only European officer surviving of the detachment, 
he cjfected a masteily retreat, cairying off the guns, in the fact! 
of an overwhelming force of the enemy, by which they wcic 
almost entirely surrounded 

Another of the family, John Fullaiton, was an officci in the 
military service of the Company 
Colonel William Fullarton projected the expedition against the 
Spaniards in 1780, and, in conjunction with Major Maclvcn^ie 
of Humberstonc, raised a foice of two thousand men at their 
own expense , this force was, however, diveited from its original 
purpose, and eventually served in India, Colonel Fullaiton 
being appointed to the command of the Southern army on the 
coast of Coiomandcl 

In 1792 he married Manamnc, eldest daughter of Geoigc, 
5th Lord Rcay, ancestor of the late Governor of Bombay, by 
his wife, Eli/abcth Fairlie, of Paiilie, thus making another link 
in the chain of Ayishirc woithics coenecled with this countij 
Later members of the family were James hullarton. Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel, II E I C S (1801) , Robert, m n , Surgeon, 
H E I C S (1806) , Stewart Muriay, Captain H E I C ^ 
(1807), Craufurd, Lieutenant, H E I C S (1821) 

The Hamiltons of Sundium arc an off-set of the Hamiltons 
of Bropmhill Robert Hamilton married Janet Blackwood, 
daughter of Robert Blackwood, ancestor of the Maiquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, late Viceroy and Governor-Gencial of India 
John Hamilton, while m command of the IL E I, C -S 
“ Bombay Castle^' one of the best known of the old Company’s 
fleet, captured 'La a French fngatc of $(5 guns and 

330 men, on the Sth August 1800 

He had, as two of his ofticeis. Ins brothcis Ardin bald "and 
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Montgomery, both of whom eventually became Commanders 
In the Company’s service , Archibald was placed in command 
of the prize, and carried her into Rio de Janiero, where the 
vessel, proving unscaworthy, was sold to the Portuguese. 
At Sundrum House are still preserved four sma 41 brass guns, 
trophies of this action 

Captain Hamilton was still in command of the *' Bombay 
Castle** when, as one of the H El C’s fleet, commanded by 
Commodore Nathaniel Dance, of the Earl Cambdenl* on the 
homeward voyage from China, they beat off* the squadron of 
Admiral Linois, consisting of the line of battle-ship 
** Marengol* of 84 guns, the “ Belle Poule ** and “ Semtllante,'* 
heavy fiigates, a corvette of 28, and the Batavian bug, the 

Wtlham^ of 18 guns, thereby preserving the Honourable 
Company's property, valued at eight millions sterling For 
this gallant action Captain Hamilton, m common with the 
other Commanders, received a sword valued at 50 guineas and 
a purse of 500 guineas 

A son of Captain Hamilton’s, Archibald, was in the Com¬ 
pany’s Civil service and died in India 

The Captain Alexander Hamilton who visited Calcutta in 
about 1710, and has left on record his impressions of the 
settlement at that early penod, was most probably cither one 
of the Hamiltons of Cambuskeith, one of whose family names 
was Alexander, and many of whose members followed the 
sea , or one of the family of Ardoch 

The once well known Arm of Fciguson Brothers and Co, 
Calcutta, was established by John Feiguson of Doonholmc, 
one of the Fergusons of Castle-hill According to the histoiy 
of the county, Mr Ferguson went to India when a young man, 
and rose to great qminence, as one of the most enlightened 
and enterprising of British merchants He made a handsome 
fortune, and established in Calcutta a mercantile house which 
Ipng continued to perpetuate his name, and to be distinguished 
over the whole of India The Arm is now extinct, and the 
last member of it, J Beckwith, Esquire, once one of the best 
known sportsmen in Bengal, died- at an extreme old age at 
home m this present year 

There is still a long roll of Ayrshire men connected with this 
country, but space will not allow me to do moie than mention 
their names Among these were the Hunters of Abbotshill, who 
succeeded to the Fergusons at Doonholme, the MacNcights 
ojf BArns, Montgomenes of Braidstane , Auchinleck of that 
Ilk; Kennedy of Bennane , Ralstouu of that Ilk , Shedden of 
Morrishill, Patrick of Drumbuie, Chalmers of Gadgiith , 
Cathcartof Carbiston , Wallace of Cairnhili, Ncili of Bainweill; 
R^i^tikm of Wfaitebill, McRedie of Perceton , Buchanan of 
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Cuninghamhead, Montgomerie of Annick, Cameron of 
Craighouse , McKerrill of Hillhouse , Dunlop of Dunlop, apd 
many others too numerous to mention • 

The Western county has reason to be proud of the shaie 
her sons had 4n the acquisition and establishment of the great 
Indian Empire 

Reginald Craufuird-Sterndale. 



Art, X—a glimpse OF BENGAL I*N THE t6TiI 
CENTURY OF THE^CHRISTIAN 


S OME particulais of the history of the people of Bengal, of 
a time not, however, anterior to the i6th centuiy, aic 
available in the scanty Vernacular poetical litcratuie of the 
period These mateiials have not yet been biought together, 
and It may not be labour lost to collect them for such use as 
the future histoiian may choose to make of them They are not 
valuable as lecords of striking events, such as ordinarily find 
place m histones, but as records from native sources, of how 
the people hveej, how they felt, and what was the limit of their 
intellectual progress In collecting these mateiials, care must 
be taken to sift them fiom poetic imagciies and imitations 
fiom Sansciit sources The vvoiks of the few poets who 
had anything of merit about them, have been prcser\cd to this 
day and of these few, Kavi Kankan was one of the besc of 
Bengal 

Mukand Ram Chakravarti better known as Kavi Kankan, 
the author of the poetical woik Chandi, oi Chandi Mans^al^ 
was born at Dhamania, a small village in Thana Scliinabad, in 
the district of Bui dwan, which has the honoi of being the birth¬ 
place of more than one of Bengal’s chily poets He wis a 
Brahmin of the Rahn class, and was the gi mdson of Jagan 
Nath Ml sir, and the son of Rhidhoy Misii Rhidhoy Misir had 
two sons, Kavi Chandia, and our poet, Mukand Ram 

Following the eximple of some of the later S inscrit authois 
and the Bengali poets w'ho preceded him, Kavi Kankan, in one 
of his Bhanaties (a couplet at the end of a chapter, 

disclosing the authorship), describes his family thus — 

‘‘ This poem is composed, at the command of the Goddess 
Chandi, by Kavi Kankan, ^oungcr brothci of Kavi Chandra, 
the beloved son of Rhidhoy Misir, son of Jagan Nath Misir ” 
The title, “ Kavi Kankan,” appears to have been bestowed on 
Mukand Ram by his patrons ind contcrapoiaries on account 
of his poetical genius The Kavi Chandia, given in the above 
lines as the name of his elder brother, seems also to be a title, 
and not the real nami-, and it is probable that the brothci, too, 
was a poet, though his poetical woiks arc not now extant 
Probably he was the writer of tl\e early Bengali poem, Datta 
Karna {^Karna, the Charitah/e), which formed a part of 8 /its/tu^ 
bodhuck{^^ that was the Bengali piimer, bcfoic it was 

supersedisd by the excellent primers of*Modaii Mohan Tar- 
kalankar and Pandit Isiuvar Chandra Vidyasagar , for, in one of 
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the Bhanaties of Datta Kama, we find “ By the grace of Vyas, 
the Dwija (Brahmin), Kavi Chandra sihgs , and he who gets it 
ipatta Kama) recited, comes to have sons and riches ” 

The famil>i name, ** Misra,” the same as the Misra class of 
Brahmins of Upper India, which scarcely exists as a family 
name amongst the Bengal Brahmins of the piesent date, 
appears to have been retained till then , but it gave place to 
the family designation “ Chakravarti," of the modem Brah¬ 
mins, in the time of our poQt 

It IS not difficult to fix the approMmate date of Kavi 
Kankan He begins his work by nairating the circumstances 
under which he had to leave his native village Dhamania, on 
account of the exactions of tax-collectors, during,the time when 
Man Sinha was Subadar of Bengal, Bthar and Oiissa, as a soit 
of prelude to hi§ work Therein he says — 

“ Hear, assembled people all, how the poem originated ? It was 
on a sudden that the Goddess Chandi, descending from on high, 
sat by the head of the sleeping poet, assuming the form of his 
mother There lived in the township of Selimabad, Neogy 
Gopinath, an honest Raja We lived and tilled lands in 
Dhamania, in his taluk, for six or seven generations All praise 
to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus foot of Vishnu, King of 
Gour, Banga and Utkal ! During the reign of the above Man 
Sinha, on account of the sins of the people, Muhammad Sharif 
got the Khillat, Raijada became his minister , the meichants 
and traders became alarmed, and the r/gtme became the foe of 
Brahmins and Vaishnavs They mcasuied lands, by placing 
ropes on the angular sides of fields, and they measured 15 
cottaJis to a bigha They disregaided the cues of the rayats 
They came be the de«ith of man> people, ^nd they entered 
uncultuiable lands as cultuiablc Tiioy exacted compensation, 
without conferiing any corresponding benefit The poddars 
(moncy-changcis) became Jom (dcatlv) hor every rupee they 
gave you 2^ annas less, while they took for themselves as inter¬ 
est one pie per day per lupee 

" A Khoja, who, in his angiy mood, paid no sort of regard 
to the poverty of the people, became Dthtdxr (village official) 
His anger could only be appeased by presents of rupees, but 
there was nobody to buy your cow and paddy Our lord, 
Gopinath Neogy, by an accident, came to be arrested, and 
there were no means for his release Peadas weie all about, 
for fear the la^ats should absCond, and kept guaid at every 
man's door. The rayats were sore of heart They sold their 
stock of nee, paddy and cows from day to day and articles 
woith a rupee sold for te*n annas Siimant Khan, of Chandighur, 
was of help to me, and, taking counsel with Gambhir Khan, 

J left Dhamania, Ramanand Bhye accompanied me, having 

tf/ni I' * 
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met me on the way We icached Telegawa Rupiae assistec 
me, and JUdu Kundu Teii protected us He,gave iis his owi 
house to live in, allayed our /ear, and gave us alms which su/Scec 
for three days Descending the rivei Garain with tl^ stream, with 
our minds fixed on Piovidencel we arrived at Teota I*assing 
Darakeshvvat, we arrived at my maternal uncle’s house, anc 
Gangadhur conferied on us many favours 

“ Leaving Narain, Parasar and Amodar, we arrived al 
Gokra My bath was without oil, water only was my drink and 
food, and my infant child cued for 'hunger Sheltering mysel 
under the raised bank of a tank, and with offerings of shnllook 
(tuberous roots of the water lily), i offered my pujah to tht 
inothei of Kumud Overpowered by hunger, fear and fatigue 
I fell asleep, when Chandi appeared to me in a dream Sht 
was all gracious, and, offciing me the shelter of her feet, sht 
bade me compose this song 

“ Leaving Gokhia, accompanied by Ramanand \\i 

arrived at Airha 

" Arrha is Biahmin land, and a Biahmin is its lord, as wist 
as Vyas I addressed this lord of men in pocHc 

stanzas, and he gave me lo arrahs of paddy Son of the btavc 
Madhav, he, Bankura Dev, possessed of all viitues, employee 
me thenceforth as a tutor to his boy The boy Raghunath 
unequalled in beauty of mind and body, accepted me as hn 
guru (tutor) 

" I learnt the mantra^ which she ^Goddess Chandi) inspirce 
me with, and I long meditated on this Malta-manira Then 1 
took the leaf and the ink, and she ( Goddess Chandi ), sitting 
on my leed pen, caused poetry to be written by me in diffcreni 
kinds of stanzas^ Dhye Ramanand was my companion Ht 
knew all about my dream, and alwa> s took the greatest can 
of me 

“ By order of Raghunath, lord of men, the songster who ha< 
got his diess and ornaments, daily rehearses the song—Praise 
be to Raja Raghunath, who has no equal in caste-dignity, anc 
who »s unrivalled m courtesy of demeanour I By his order St 
Kavi Kankan sings, and a new religious poem (Manga/) receive* 
publicity ” 

The poem, like all works in Sanscrit and the Vernacular, wa* 
preserved in manuscripts, and, as in case of other Vernaculai 
Mangals (religious poems), in the memory of those songster* 
who made It their business to* give lecitals thereof Variou* 
readings crept in, for the same reasons for which different read 
mgs got in other ancient works before the introduction of print 
ing» With the introduction of pnntiirg in Bengal, some oj 
thtf popular Bengali religious poems were printed BattoUah 
the Grub-street of Calcutta, undertook the punting iti iti 
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presses. All honour to Battollah^ which, though now another 
word in Bengali for cheap and nasty printing, was thus the 
pioneer in a useful* undertaking But Battollah printed the 
works as it found them, and the men into whose hands the 
proof-sheets passed, wherever th$y found anything unintelli¬ 
gible, substituted in its place insipid lines of their own 
composing We have various examples of this in the poem 
Chandi, which took BattoUah very early in hand Pandit 
Ramgati Nyaratna, author of a very excellent treatise on the 
‘ History of Bengali Litcraturg," found in a copy preserved m 
the house of the descendants of Raja Raghunath Dev, under 
whose patronage the poem C/randt was composed, readings of 
the introductory portion of the poem, the substance of which 
IS given above, different in some places from that which is given 
in the bazar copies 

This manuscript copy, said to have been written by the poet 
himself, gives the lines with respect to Raja Man Sinha 
thus —“ All praise to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus 
feet of Vishnu, to all Gour, Banga and Utkal ’ During the 
reign ofon account of the sins of the people, 
Muhammad Sharif got the Khillat " This would, pet haps, mean 
that Muhammad Sharif got the Khillat during the disordeis of 
Usman’s invasion of Bengal, which took place in A D 1600, 
for the poet could not have referred to Raja Man Sinha, as the 
infidel king, when he describes him in the preceding lines as i/ie 
bee to the lotus feet of Vtshnu The time, thcrefoie, when the 
poet left his native village of Dhamania, appears to have been 
the year 1600 AD It is just possible that the poet allowed 
both leadings to pass in recitals of the poem as wc find to be 
the practice in Bengali recitations even now, sometimes the reci¬ 
tal being “ during the reign of Man Sinha," and, at other times, 
“ duiing the time of the infidel king,” both intended to indicate 
and emphasize a particular year of disorder, when the poet had 
to fly from his native village • 

But It IS not to much purpose to determine the particular year 
in which the poet thus introduces his poem It is sufficient 
for the put pose in hand, if we can sufficiently indicate the 
time when he flourished, and* to which his descriptions apply 
It is clear frpm the above that he flourished when Man Sinha 
was Governor of Bengal, Behar and Orissa Man Sinha was 
appointed Governor of Bchsyr in the 32nd year of the reign 
of Akbar (A D 1588) He remained in the Eastern provinces 
till the 44th year of that reign (A D 1600), when he, by 
Akbar’s order, joined the forces then in the Deccan (Bloch- 
man’s Aym Akban, p 34o\ leaving Bengal in charge of 
Jagat Sinha, his son, who died shortly after The Afghans, 
under Usman, availing themselves of the opportunity, emerged 
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from Orissa, defeated the imperial forces near Bhadrak, and 
occupied a great portion of Bengal 
Man Sinha hastened back over the Rohtias, defeated the Af¬ 
ghans near Sherepur Attai, and obliged Usman to retire to Orissa 
From this time up to the 3rd year of Jehangii;*s reign (A D. 
1608) he remained in Bengal and Behar Qur poet flourished 
during this time (i 588 >i( 5 o 8 ). 

There is an invocation to Chaitanya, with which, amongst 
others, the poet begins Now Chaitanya was born at Navadip 
in the Saka year 1407 (corresponding to 1485 A 0 >, and he 
expired at Pun in the Saka ye*ar 1455 (corresponding to 1533 
A.D) 

Makundram evidently flourishedtifter Chaitanya, and between 
the years 1533 and i6oo, t c, within only 70 years of the death 
of the religious reformer, his religion appears to have taken 
deep root in Bengal, he himself came to be deified almost as a 
god, and is called a Sanyasi Churamani by our poet and his 
followers, Vaishnavs, are spoken in the same breath as Biahmins, 
and allowed some of the Brahminical privileges, amongst 
others, rent-free grants of land * 

The descendants both of the poet and of his patrons are 
still living The former now live in the village of “ Baenan,” 
a few miles distant from Dhamania, the biithplace of the 
poet Pandit Ramgati Nyaratna made some enquiries of them 
They, too, have a manuscript said to have been written by 
the poet in red aiia instead of ink, which they worship, but 
they cannot say how many generations they are removed from 
the poet, the descendants of the patron Raja Raghunath Rai now 
live at Senapati, a village 4 miles distant from the village of 
Arrha, the scat of Raja Righunath Rai, and are now ordinary 
zemindars They are, according to their own account, ten 
generations rem6ved from Raja Raghunath Rai, and from the 
family records it is found that Raghunath Rai was Raja between 
the years 1573 A D an^, 1603 A D , but during a great pa#t of 
the period he must have been called a Raja by courtesy, for 
we find his father, Raja Baukura Rai, living in 1600 A, D, and 
his son a boy whose education was entrusted to the poet 
There is also a chronogram as tathe date of the poem, m the 
bazar editions now extant Whether the chronogram exists 
in the manuscript copies, said to be in the handwriting of 
the poet, we cannot say The chronogram is in the following 
words — 

“•TTF KW1R 

^ ii” 

rasa ras ved sasanka ganita, ftc , "—the ordinary read- 
jfag of which IS 1466 Sakavda (corresponding to 1544 A. D,) This 
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would place the date of the poet and of the poem 44 years before 
the time when Man Smha first came to Bckar Pandit Ramgati 
rejects it as an interpolation , but if the chronogram was really 
appended by the poet, he would^ read it as meaning 1499 

Sakavda (corresponding to 1577 A D), as the word ras 

may also stand for the figure 9 This» too, would be some yeais 
before Man Smha came to Bengal and Behar The only explana¬ 
tion possible IS that the whole poem was composed some years 
before, and the intioductory 'portion written subsequently, 
at the date when the poet had to leave his native village 
However, as we said before, we are not concerned with the 
exact date 

The villages were situated in talukas The revenue collec¬ 
tion and criminal administration in the case of smaller offences, 
with the power of arrest of offenders in grave cases, as also 
the administration of civil justice, with perhaps an appeal to 
the Subadar, were entrusted, as of old under the Hindu system, 
to lords*of Villages^ who came to be called, under the revenue 
system of the Moghuls, zemindais They were popularly 

known as lords of men, Rajas, and, being the units of 

administration under the Mahomedan regime, they had more 
extensive powers than the zemindars of our regulations They 
wcie m fact vassal princes, who had, until Todar Mai’s revenue 
settlements, only a certain amount of tribute to pay to the 
paramount power. Their head-quarters used to be called a 
sahat (town), and they lived within ^garh (fortified place) At 
the time of our poet, Bengal appears to have been dotted with 
these petty chieftainships, townships and garhs GopinatJi 
Ncogy, probably a Kayesth, was such a chief, who had 
let out a large part of his estate rent-fiec to Brahmins and 
Vaishnavs He was probably a victim of Akbar’s new settle¬ 
ment, which was introduced in Bengal by Todai Mai in A D. 
1575-1583 {^vide Ayin Akbart^ pp 35*‘3S2), or of the exac¬ 
tions of those who weie appointed to cany out such settlements 
He was imprisoned for default of {Payment of revenue by 
Muhammad Sharif, probably'the Naib Subadar, the Suba- 
dar’s district agent, whose native subordinate was Raijada, “ the 
foe of Brahmins and Vaishnavs^ ” because, perhaps, he earned 
out, under the terms of the new settlement, the resumption of 
all rent-free grants 

On Gopinath’s arrest, the process Adopted was what is even 
now known in zemindari management in Behar as the appoint 
ment of a Sajsawal It is somewhat like this , The zemindar 
grants a lease with a stipulation that, in case of default, a ^ 
Sazawal (meaning a collector of rent) is to be appointed by the 
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zemindar to collect rent in superce!>sion of the lessee, and the 
appointment of the Sasawal to last till all arrears have been 
realized The process is also known in our revenue system, 
under which the collector can, under some circumstances, 
lealize certain Government dues by appoihting a Tehsildar, 
and realizing the zcmindais' dues from the rayats An official 
called a Dehidar —a Khoja —who, according to our poet, ** in 
his angry mood, paid no sort of regard to the poveity of the 
people, " and whose office corresponded to that of the SasawaK^ 
was appointed He was to collect all rent due to Gopmath 
Neogy from the rayats, but as this involved payment all at once, 
under, perhaps, Police and Military coercion, without that kind 
of indulgence which the good Raja Gopmath showed to his 
rayats, the rayats began to desei t Thanadars w ere posted at 
the rayats’ doors to keep giiaid lest they would abscond They 
could pay only by selling their stock of cattle and paddy , but, 
as every one had to sell and there were not many to buy, a 
rupee’s worth sold for ten annas 

Another resouice of poor people in extremities' is the 
Mahajdii, but the poddar (money changer) of the village, who 
had a double character, in his character of a receiver of the 
Government dues, received a rupee at annas discount (this 
refers to the elaborate ^rt/Ar-system introduced by Todar Mai), 
and in that of a mahajan charged as interest one pice per 
rupee per diem The poet, eluding the vigilance of the guards, 
probably by their connivance, fled from his village, leaving 
behind him his ancestral home, always very dear to a Hindu, 
and the jote which he and his ancestor before him had cultivated 
for six or seven generations, with his wife and children, to seek 
a home and livelihood elsewliere It was a flight against the 
orders of the alithonties, and the poet had to remain in hiding 
for fear of arrest, while, of course, all the household gods had to 
be left behind 

It is not necessary to suppose a very rampant state of 
mal administration of the district in the time of the poet, from 
the account heie given The case appears to be parallel to 
that which overtook seveial ^emindars and their tenants at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793. 

The poet, probably, was in the enjoyment of a rent-free grant 
of land under a pious Kajestha landlord, or a laigc aiea at a 
small quit-rent The Todar Mal settlement resumed all such 
grants, and assessed them for revenue purposes accoiding to their 
quality There appears also to have been a stricter mensure- 
fzient of the lands by a standard pole, the effect of which 
was to increase the area of the rayats* holding, and lands 
•not actually waste were marked as cultuiable and assessable. 
The new settlement rules also provided for the dcpieciation of 
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the current coin by wear and tear, laying down elaborite lulc'. 
for charging datia The effects of this gi eater strictness, weii- 
felt as a hardsliip Jby the people But what caused much miseiy 
in this instance was the change in the position of the poet 
Perhaps the jjocm would not have come into existence, if it had 
been otherwise His family h*ad long lived at their ancestral 
abode on the produce of a few bighas of Brahmottai land 
They were a family of Brahmins, respected by all their neigh 
hours, living on their own lesources, without much personal 
labour, for the cultivation was cairied on by hired servants, with 
ample leisure to leain and *thmk The poet appears to have 
been very well read in Sanscrit literatuie and the Purans Per¬ 
haps, too, he had some kirowledge of music, which served him 
in good stead when evil days befell him He addressed his new 
pation, not living very far fiom the zemindati of Gopinath 
Neogy (a fact which shows tliat there was no general mal¬ 
administration, but that our poet’s case was a hard one under 
the new settlement), in poetical stanzas, and at once got into 
favour, receiving a present of lo arrahs (measure of paddy) for 
his present needs and giacious promises for the futuic Under 
such changed circumstances in the life of the poet, the composi¬ 
tion of the poem went on 

The above narrative also reveals a pleasing picture of hospi¬ 
tality amongst the lowei and pooier classes, and of that willing¬ 
ness to assist people in distiess, which characterized and still 
characterizes the people of Bengal Jadu Kundu Teh, who 
went to live, perhaps, in one of his out-offices, giving his house 
to the fugitive poet and his family to live in, has still, we are 
happy to say, his type amongst the lower classes of om people 

The “ Ramanand Bhye ” of the above extract is anothci 
side picture, which, peihaps, Is scaicely intelligible to those who 
are unacqu iinted with the domestic relations of the Bengalis 
of a bygone age It exhibits a tender trait in ancient Ben¬ 
gali charactei, creditable to both masteis and servants 
Ramanand appears to have been a family domestic scivant, if 
not a serf, older in years than the poet, and thcrefoi e the poet 
speaks of him as ‘ Ramanand Bhye ’ (brother Ramanand), he 
does not leave ins master^ in Ins vicissitude of fortune. 

We get a glimpse of how, in those days the rich people, who 
were popularly called Rajas, encouraged literatuie and learn¬ 
ing An assembly of learned men graced their little courts, 
and the poetical composition of some among them beguiled 
their leisure hours The Muhammad Sharif, and Raijadas, as 
an oppressive type of Government servants, wcie held up to 
public execration, not in newspapers, but in verses recited in 
such courts, and, with characteristic simplicity, all oppression of 
the oppressors was set down to the *‘,sins of the people ” • 
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We also discover how the poems came to the public 
notice, and how anything worth presetving was preserved. 
The poets lived in th^ courts of their patrons, and as soon 
as a piece was finished, it was recited in melodious tones 
to the assembled multitude A pujah of the deity, who figured 
conspicuously m the poem, was the occasion Alter the pujatit 
which of course need not have been very ostentatious, in the 
Natmandtr, before the god or goddess, commenced the song 
The usual time in most cases was the pujahs in the morning, 
and that of the iccital of the poem in the afternoon The head 
songster, with ckamor m" hand (waving it peihaps 

in adoration of the deity, the special god of the poem, and 
perhaps also as an accompaniment to.the expression of feelings 
of the piece) led, and a number of men, some with cfiamors 
and others with manjiras beating time, sang in chotus 

some snatches of the song, oidinaiily the last line of a poeti¬ 
cal stanza If it amused the people assembled, the pujah and 
the song were repeated at other houses, and thus the whole 
thing was peipetuated 

The poems arc called mangals^ which piimarily means wel¬ 
fare, joy , and, in a secondaiy sense, means joy in honour of a 
deity. The subject of the poem under notice is also religious 
It IS in honour of the Goddess Chandi The story, or rather 
stones, for there are two, do not appear to be boi rowed from 
any of the known Purans, though the poet would lead one to 
suppose so. They are the poet’s own, or, as Pandit Ramgati 
Nyaratna supposes, the stories may have had their origin in 
some fragment of folklore picvioiisly current There is not 
much of artistic beauty in the stoiy of the poem as a whole , 
It IS rather common place, and somewhat absurd It is in 
two respects,—in the delineation of chaiacters of Bengali men 
and women, and in the tiue pictures of the every.da> life 
of the people of his time, which the poet paints,—that its 
merits he 

The object of the poein i$ to popularize the worship of the 
Goddess Chandi, amongst otheis, m her form of Karmla* 
Kamtm, a beautiful damsel standing, or sitting, on a lotus grow¬ 
ing on the surface of a fathomless (jeep, and taking in and 
out of her mouth an elephant, standing on the same lotus, 
and in that of Ma/itsk Mardint, the foim m which she Is 
ordinarily woishipped, as the Goddess Durga, in Bengal. Both 
the pieces begin in heaven 

Cbfmdi IS anxious that her. worship shall be popular on 
earth, Nilambar, a son of Indra, for some slight offence, or 
no is cursed to be born on earth, of a woman , 

he fades'^ away to assume his mortal coi 4 , and bis disconsolate 
and laitisfal spotxsc ascends the funeral pile They are born 
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of women of the hunter caste, and when they grow up, are 
united in marriage and pass a life of misery and toil as a 
hunter and his \|/ife, until Chandi takes pity on them, of 
course not without the selfish object of propagating on earth a 
belief m hersel^f, gives the hunter| whose name is now Kalkathu 
(a precious jewel), which brings to him unlimited sums of 
money, and directs him to clear out the jungles of Guzrat and 
there to found a city He does so Chandi, by a flood, destroys 
the town of Kaltnga, in order to drive the people to the town 
founded by her favourite Kalkathu The R<ija.of Kalinga, insti¬ 
gated theieto by a Kaestha, tiy name Bharoo Datta, attacks the 
new town of Guzrat He is at first worsted , but Chandi, taking 
into consideration that Nilambar’s term on earth is shortly to 
end, and that her worship must spread before that time, deprives 
Kalkathu of his extraordinary prowess He is tflken prisoner, 
but the Raja of Kalinga and his ministers are asked—of course, 
in dreams—by the Goddess Chandi, to let him off They 
compare their dieams on rising in the morning, and, all agreeing, 
Kalkathu is let off, shortly to ascend to heaven with his celestial 
spouSe Their infant son becomes the Raja of Guzrat, under 
the care of the Raja of Kalinga, and both adopt the worship of 
Chandi for themselves and for their subjects 

In the second story, for a precisely similar purpose and for 
reasons as trivial, Rainamala, a celestial nymph, is cursed by 
Chandi to be born as a moital, and, in consequence of her 
entreaties, Chandi piomises to watch over her while she devotes 
herself to the task of propagating her worship amongst mortals 
For this. It IS of the utmost importance that she should be able 
to induce some of the worshippers of the great God Shiva to 
adopt the worship of his consort Ratnamala, who is called 
Khuluiia when she takes her birth on earth, becomes, on account 
of this divine puipose, the second wife of Dliinapati Soudagur, 
a devout woishipper of Shiva and the merchant functionary 
attached to the gteat Court of Ujaini.^the King of which, accord¬ 
ing to the poetical conception, reigned over a kingdom which 
comprised an area no greater than the distiict of Burdwati 
Khuluna's troubles in this world, therefore, commenced early 
Taking d<lvantage of the absence of Dhanapati on a frivolous 
errand of ins King, to the King of Gour, Lohana, the first wife, 
forces her to take on herself the task of tending the family 
goats After some months of miseiy spent in this base service, 
she IS pitied, according to promise, by Chandi, who appears in a 
dream to Dhanapati at Gourmand makes him return home 
with all expedition Before his ai rival, however, Lohana 
brings Khuluna home, decks her w ith ornaments, &c , and pre¬ 
pares her to receive her lord Khuluna complains to the husband 
of the treatment she has received, but a few sweet words to 
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iier and a little scolding to the co-wife appease her A serious 
trouble is, however, in reserve During the annual shtadh of 
Dhanapati’s deceased father, there is a vas^ assemblage of his 
caste men (Ganda Vanik) in liis house Dhanapati offends 
some by giving precedence to others , and, in consequence, they 
rake up icports and scandals, and refuse to take their food 
at his house, because he had received into his bed a woman 
who had to wander in the jungles tending goats Dhanapati 
IS sore annoyed with himself andJhis 6rst wife Lohana , but 
Khuluna extricates him from the difficulty, by agreeing to 
accept any ordeal which might be pioposed, to test her fidelity 
to the nuptial bed Then there aie otdeals through which she 
passes most successfully, and which satisfy the most hostile 
and incredulous 

This difficulty over, the stock of sandal-wood, spices, &c, 
things of a sort which Ujaim people get fiom foreign lands, be¬ 
comes exhausted, whereon the Raja of Ujaini otdcis Dhanapati 
to go to Ceylon, to get, in exchange for the produce of the 
country, such things as the Ujaini people want for themselves 
At his going he proves veiy disrespectful to Chatidi, whom he 
sees his wife Khuluna woiship, and for this all his vessels, ex¬ 
cepting pne, founder in a storm in the river Ganges, at a place 
called Magaia Chandi appears to him in the form of Kamala- 
Kamtm^ at Kalidaha (a fathomless deep of blackwatcr), on 
hia way to Ceylon 

On arriving at Ceylon with his single vessel and reporting 
what he has seen at Kalidaha, he is asked to verify his state¬ 
ment, and, on failing to do so, he is imprisoned for attempting 
deception Khuluna was mnente^ and Malakar, a celestial 
musician, being cuised by Chandi for the purposes noted 
above and for an offience not more serious, is born of 
her He grows'up, and by his 12th year has acquired know 
ledge of all branches of Sanscrit learning He becomes so 
fond of scholastic wranglnig as one day to offend, by his con¬ 
ceit and priggishness, his \utof, who, an old Brahmm, becomes 
very much enraged at something Malakar, alias Sumajnt, says, 
and, exhibiting a Brahmanic or un-Biahmanic temper, taunts 
him and his by rcfcinng to his Ijirth, and the conduct of hts 
mother, in not till then accepting widowhood though his father 
had been missing for 12 years This annoys Siimanta, and 
he shuts himself up in his loom till his mothei tells him all 
about his father’s whereabouts, and gives her consent to his 
going to Ceylon in search of *him 

All difficulties in the way are smoothed by the Goddess Chandi 
A number of sea-going vessels constructed by the heavenly car¬ 
penter, Viswakarma, with the aid of Hunooman, the Monkey 
Chief, spring up in a night. Siiraanta goes to Ceylon, being 
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protected on the way by the divine interposition of Chandi He 
»ecs Kamala-Kmmmy as his father saw her before him, and, on 
his arrival at the Singalese court, hef reports it to the King, and, 
failing to verify his story, is taken, bound, to the place of execu¬ 
tion to be beheaded Then Chandi interposes again, fights the 
whole host of the Singalese forces and kills them, to revive them 
all, when the Raja appeases her by worship and promises to 
give Ins daughter in marriage to Srimanta, his scruples on the 
ground of caste being removed by what Chandi told him 
Srimanta, however, will not marry till he shall find his father j 
whereon a search is instituted in the prisons, and Dhanapati is 
found The maruage follows, and they return home, notwith¬ 
standing the unwillingness of the King, Queen and tlie rest 
to let bnmanta depart with his spouse 
On their icturn, Srimanta, during a visit to £he King of Ujaini, 
notwithstanding his previous experience, nariates what he 
has seen at Kalidaha He is taken for a cheat and a liar 
and lequired to verify his story on pain of death Chandi 
l»eic interposes again, appearing to the King and his assembled 
ministeisin the foim of Kamala-Kammt The King, though 
evidently a Kshctiiya, gives his daughter in marriage to Sii- 
inanta , and Dhanapati, seeing that Shiv and Gouri, in twain, 
make one, accepts the worship of the female divinity, and is 
theicon blessed, all hts illnesses being forthwith removed 
The allotted time of Ratnamala Malakar and his two wives on 
earth having ended, they ascend to heaven in a celestial car, 
Dhanapati being consoled with the birth of another son, and this 
time out of the womb of the barren Lohana 
These are the main arguments of the stories, out of which 
wc have 'clegted the few following descriptive pieces to show 
Wha^ Bengal and the Bengalis were at the date of the poet — 

Foundation ot a Town in a Country called Gu^rat 

“ Leaving the city of Kalinga„the rayats of all castes settled 
m the city of the Bir (the brave) [the huntei Kalkathu of the 
stoty] with their household gods Accepting the pan {betel) of 
the Bir, in token of their consent to the agreement, the Mussal- 
inans settled theic, the.western end of the town being assigned 
to them as their abode There came Moghuls, Pathans, Kazis 
mounted on horses, and the Bir gave them rent free lands for 
houses At the extreme western end of their settlement they 
made their HosembatU (place of Mohunum Ta%m\ and they 
congregated all alaout the place They rise very early in the 
morning, and, spreading a red patty (mat), they make their 
namajes five times during the day Counting the SulaimanI 
beadsy they meditkte on Pir Paigumbar Each of them con¬ 
tributes to the decoration of the Mokam (the Hosem’s • house). 
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Ten or twenty Birdars sit together and decide cases, always 
rcferiing to the Koran , while others sitting in the market-place, 
distribute the Pir sktrnt (the confectioneries offered to the Pir), 
beat the drum and raise the flag They are veiy wise ac¬ 
cording to their own estimation , they never yield tQ any one, 
and they never give up the roza (fast) as long as they have 
life in them 

" Their appearance is rather formidable They have no hair 
on the heads, but they allow their beards to grow down to their 
chest 

They always adhere to their own ways They wear on their 
head a topi (cap) which has ten sides, and they wear what 
they call an tjat (patjama), tied tight lohnd the waist If they 
meet one who is bare-headed, they pass him by without utter¬ 
ing a word, but, gbing aside, they throw clods of earth at him 
Many Mtans with their followers settled there , they do not 
use water, but wipe their hands on their clothes after taking 
their food 

All four classes of Pathans settled there Some contract nt^as, 
and others marry The Mollahs, for reading the mka, get a 
gift of a st^ka (4-anna bit) and bless the pair by reading the 
Kultna With a sharp knife they (the Mollahs) butcher the 
fowl and get ten gandos of cowrtes (less than ^rd of a 

copper pice) for the job. For butchciing a she-goat {bairt\ the 
Mollah gets SIX bouttes of cowries (about a copper pice), as also 
the head of the animal killed 

" By making the Ro&a Nemaj^ some become Gola (Moghul), 
while by accepting the occupation of weavcis, one becomes a 
Those who drive pack bullocks call themselves Mookfieri 
Those who sell cakes call themselves Pitart Th9se who sell 
flsh are called Kabart (a people who wear no beards, and 
pay no regaid to tiutK) Those who, being Hindus, become 
Mussalmans are called Gorsal (mixed), Those who beg for 
alms are called Kals Those ;vho make the weavers* looms, 
call themselves Salokars (a people who make a living out 
of the Tantts) Some go from town to town making colored 
stripes Some make bows and are called Tirgars^ while those 
who make paper are called Kngozts •Some wander about 
night and day and are called Kalandars (Fakirs '^" 

A description of the Hindu quaiters follows -—One quarter is 
called Kulastan (the Bhadralogue quarter) wheie live the Rarhi 
Brahmins and the Batendra Brahmins, with their temples and 
*'«dlioois) The poet then pi oceeds ** Here albo live the 
Ufllallered Brahmins They officiate as priests, and teach the 
HlMs of pujak. They mai k their forehead with sandal, or 
^ Mil TtBdt marks, they worship Devaias (idols), and run from 
to«house with bundles of offered rice tied in their cloth* 
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They get a pice worth of sweetmeat in the house of the sweet¬ 
meat seller , they get a vessel full of curdled milk in that of the 
milkman, while, the oilman give them their cup full of oil 
They get their monthly cowries from some houses and their 
dalbarts (d^ied balls of puls^ from others The village priest 
thus swims in happiness 

“ In the town of Guzrat, the citizens perform shradhs, the 
village priest officiating at the ceremony 

The mantras over, the Brahmin declares the datshtna (final 
present) to be a kaJian (a little more than three annas of the 
present coin), and they haggle for the dalshma, tying the 
hand of the Jusman (person for whom the piiest officiates) 
with Kusa grass ” • 

“ The Ghatak Brahmins live by abuses Their occupation is 
the reading of the Kulapanjt (genealogies) People who do not 
secuie their good will by presents, are abused at Sobhas till such 
time as the presents come ” 

We have, after this, a description of the astrologers, Sanniasis, 
Vaishnavs, Khetris, liajputs, Bhats, and of the Vaisyas Regard- 
in||f the latter the poet says “ They serve Krishna Some till 
lands, others tend cows Some act as cairiers with pack bullocks, 
while some make purchases, at the proper seasons, growing 
crops, to sell them when the markets rise Some travel from 
place to place, making purchases of precious stones Some 
arrange for long journeys in boats with various goods, and 
bring back with them chamors, sandal wood and conch shells, 
Bhutia chamors^ shawl pubthus, and coats {fi,nga rakht) They 
arc always buying and selling, and the Vaisyas are a happy lot 
at Guzrat *' 

The poet then says Let us now describe the>o medicine men 
( Vatdhyas) “ They are the Guptas, Senas, Dasses, Duttas, 
Kuis, &c , who live in this {Kulastan pait'of the town Some 
become famous by adopting the mercurial treatment prcsciibed 
in the TanttaSs They use in thj morning and place a Tilak 
mark high up on the foiehead they wrap a piece of cloth 
round the head, and, putting on a fine dhuit and taking the 
pooti (pahn-leave book) under their aim, they stalk foith m the 
different wards of the town 

** When the disease is curable, the Vatdkyay beating his raised 
chest, proclaims a cute , but if the disease is incurable, he 
contrives a retreat, and asks for leave on various pretences Says 
he, “ If I can make a decoction of camphor, 1 am sure to effect 
a cure ** “ Search for camphor,” says the sick man with all eager¬ 
ness, and the medicine man on the pretence of procuring 
camphor, takes to his heels 

**AgardaHts ta low class of Brahmins who officiate at funerals) 
live close to Vaidkyas^ and they are in daily search for patients. 
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They pay no taxes, but it is their due to take the cow that 
IS given away by the dying to secuie a safe passage across the 
river Bytartm (the Indian^tyx) and the Ttl-dan (sesamum jgift} 
with gold pieces * 

We^ have then an account of the settlement of the Kayes- 
thas, on the south side of the town, by themselves, as perhaps 
representing the middle class They made their demands 
thus The Goddess Vani (Saraswati) is bountiful to us all 
We can all read and write VVe are the ornaments of a town 
We, Kaycstlias, hcaiing of your gloiy, have come to ydh De¬ 
cide to give us the best lands and houses and make them 
lent-free Do it without delay ? ’ ” 

Then comes an account of the lower classes, the great mass 
who occupy the ipast end of the town 
“ Thcie settle the Hakil Gopes, who do not know what 
deceit or anger is, and in whose fields all kinds of wealth grow 
Each of them has his home well filled with pulses of sorts, linseed, 
mustaid, wheat, cotton and molasses Tliere you find the oil¬ 
men who express the oil with ihegham (the oil-pressing machyie) 
some of the class buy oil to sell it in the maikct The black¬ 
smith, with his smithy, makes spades, axes, arms, and bridle- 
pieces With his betel and betel nuts settles the Tamhtlt 
Here settle the potteis who make earthen vessels and the earthen 
frames of mridang (drums) and karras (musical instruments) 

“ Hundreds and hundieds of pans of dhuttes aie woven at 
one place by the weavers of Guziat The Mali grows flowers 
makes garlands and toy-flower houses, and, with baskets full of 
flowers, he goes round the town selling his wares Baroees are 
there, who grow betel in the betel nurseries, and if any one 
forcibly takes tlicir things, the only resistance they offer is by 
crying Do-hat The; barbers aic there, who go about with their 
leathern cases under their arms and looking-glass in hand 
The confectioners manufacture sugar and confectioneries of sorts, 
and some of them go abeut the town with their stock of 
confectioneries for children Theie settle the shioffs (Jains)^ 
who never kill animals, and who abstain from meat all the year 
round Those who make silk filatuies are encouraged to settle 
here by the grant rent fice lands, and the Jiir’s hcait rejoices 
when he sees the first red silk sari (pat-sari) being woven 
in his town 

The Ganda Banias i) settle here They go to the 

market with then baskets full of various kinds of spices and 
scents. The Sanga Banias (tho6c*who make conch shell brace¬ 
lets) cut conch shells, and some of them tiiin them into beautiful 
forms. The braziers, on their anvils, make^/i«r;w (a kind of 
jug), fups and thahs (large plates), lotas (farge cooking vessels)^ 
and sips (spoons), dhabars (large vessels for washing purposes)^ 
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pan^dans (betel-boxes with compartments for the various 
necessary spices), ghantas (ringing bell‘d, stngashans (thrones 
for idols) wndpancA*dtp (lamp stands) There are the goldsmiths 
who test gold and silver, and, if there be any suspicion, melt 
them in the firef They sell and buy, and, in the pioccss, they 
draw to themselves the wealth of the people Then theie are two 
kinds of Dasses the one class catch fish, and other till the lands 
There are Bowries, who are the musicians of the town The 
Bagdies, accompanied by ten or twenty speaimen, go about 
the town with arms The fishermen make nets and catch fish, 
and the Kuch leads here a merry life There are a number of 
washermen who dry the clothes washed by them on lopcs hung 
up on poles There are the tailors who sew clothes by the job, 
or who engage as servants on salat les, and all ♦^hese occupy 
one ward of the town There are the Shiulis who tap the 
A/ifijoor (date) trees and mike molasses from date juice 
There are carpenters in the market-place and people who fiy 
and prepare parched rice, and there arc painters The Patneys 
(ferrj^nen) are there, who receive the Raj-dues for feriying 
people over The bards settle there, and beg from house 
to house ” 

1 hen comes an account of people living outside the town 
The Kols, Korengs, Dhowaras, Dhajis, Malvas, and, amongst 
others, the Mahrattas, whose occupation, it is said, was to tap 
for the cure of diseased spleens, and to operate for cataract 

The fiist thing that strikes one in this description, is the 
segregation of the various classes of people in different quarters 
of the town It is the same kind of segiegation of Brahmins 
and other classes which still exists in southern India, but 
IS no longer the characteristic feature of habitations in Bengal 
towns But that it is not meiely a poetical* fancy of our poet 
IS amply attested by the vestiges of it whicli we see in old 
villages, where we still find the Brahman-para the Kayestha- 
paia, the Gowala-para, the Mussalnfkn-para, &c 

The poet, It will be observed, entertains a certain amount of 
concealed hatred for the Mussalmans and their ways, while he 
holds up to the admiration of his own people, their religious 
zeal, their unity amongst* themselves, and the submission of 
their people to a government of their own 

He does not see why, while living side by side with the 
Hindus, they should not adopt the ways of the Hindus, or why 
they should sticjc to their ten-si^ed topis (caps) and tjars (the 
ten-sided upi was the prevailing Muishidabad fashion till a 
later day) Nay more, he does not see (as a Bengali) any icAson 
for the Mussalman’s scorn of a bare-headed man 
This feeling of scorn, pci haps, still exists, but the overt at;): of 
throwing clods has been long since unknown The poet hits at 
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the Mussalman fondness for grand names, and does not see 
wh/ those who sell fish should be called Kabarts, or why those 
who make weavers’ looms should call themselves Sai/akafs, and 
so on 

Though means the marriage contract, it has always 

been understood by the Bengalis to be an inferior kind of 
marriage amongst their Mussalman neighbouis Sometimes they 
understand by it the widow marriage of the Mahomedans, and 
the poet has his hit at this kind of marriage The Mollahs,” 
he says, “ for leading the nt^a get a sika ( 4 'anna bit) and 
bless the pair by reading the Kulma ” 

With a shaip knife the Mollahs butcher the fowl aud 

get lO gundas of cowrus (less than J-rd of a copper pice) for the 
job, &c ” The»butchering cannot be done without repeating the 
Kulma a stated number of times, and handling the knife in a 
certain way This shows that the oidinary Mussalmans were 
ignorant of the necessary formula in those days, and the butcher¬ 
ing could only be done by Mollahs, who used to get a certain 
fee for the job The formula is now known to the Mussalman 
butchers as a class, and the Moliah’s occupation is gone 
Amongst the Jews in India there are only a few who, we are 
told, are initiated in the rites of sacrifices, and people have to 
live without meat for days together because a man, acquainted 
with the proper formula, is not to be found near at hand 

The poet’s contemporary Mussalmans appear to have been 
all Shias, who contributed to the decoration of the Hosem’s 
house, and raised the green flag and beat the drum 1 hey 
appear, however, to have been a poor lot, for it vvas not the red 
carpet, but a red patty (mat) that they use as a Jamemaj^ 

Accepting the pan (betel) of the Bir, the Mussalmans settled 
here” Agicements between parties were settled by giving a 
betel leaf as earnest money As foi the rest, the poet expresses 
his Hindu feeling of repugnance for people who wipe their 
hands on their clothes aftc^ meals 

The Bengalis appear to have been more pnest-ndden than 
they are even now , but the poet, though a Bialimin, has no 
sympathy for priestcraft The description of the unlettered 
Brahmins who officiate as priests is even now true to the letter , 
only the village priests do not now swim in happiness” as they 
did of old, and, excepting at Gya, if they tie up the hands of 
their Jusmans in Kma grass, to haggle for the Dakshma^ 
the settling of the amount is nojongcr m their*hands, but in 
the hands of those who pay the Dakshina 
The Ghatak Brahmins lived then as they do now, only they 
feed as parasites on the Biahmins themselves 
Amongst articles impoited from distant lands, we find 
shawls, pusthus and mga rakhs (probably shawl or pusthu 
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eoats). The Bhutea cttamors (yak-tai! fans), sandal-wood, 
conch shells and preqous stones • 

The undignified position of the medicine m^n (^Vaidhyn), who, 
clad m fine dhuh, with his head ^rapped-up in a piece of cloth 
and his palm-leaf book under his arm, strolled over the town 
in search of patients, followed, at a near distance, by the Agfa~ 
dam (the pioneer on earth of death), is a contiast to the present 
proud position of the class and the caste to which they belong 
The demand of the Kayestha settlers for rent free houses, 
on the ground that the Godded Vani (Saraswati) is liberal to 
them all, and they can all read and write, is exptessivc 
of a notion even now extafnt in Zemindaii management, that 
the caste, as a class, are troublesome tenants, who, when once 
settled on land, become the masters of their nfasters The 
Kayesthas in Bengal appear then to have been called “ Lallas,” 
as the Kayesthas of Upper India are called to the present 
day In one place the wife of a Kayestha is spoken of as a 
Lalla Thakurani 

“Tfie Hakil Gopes, who know not deceit or anger, and in 
whose fields all wealth grows,” present a pleasing contrast as 
rayats The pleasing groups of happy classes of craftsmen, 
supplying the wants and luxuiies of the people, is faithful as a 
picture of what existed even within the memory of the present 
generation They made then own clothes, and the class which 
manufactured silk clothes {pat-saries) were much encouraged 
Of domestic utensils, we have a long list, all made of biass, 
as at present The jharrts (jugs>, Kotra ( cups), thahs (large 
plates), lotas^ handis (large cooking pots), sips (a kind of spoon 
for pouring water as libations to gods), dhahars (vessels for 
washing pan-dans (betel-boxes with compaitments for 

the various jaccessories), the (bells), stngashans (thrones 

for idols), and punch pradip (in which with oil, in a common 
receptacle, standing on a metal stick, ,five lamps burn on five 
sides), appear to have been almost identical with utensils 01 di^* 
narily used even now, but of a ruder kind* 

The goldsmiths, who made, as we find elsewhere from the 
poet’s descriptions, only the following kinds of ornaments, via — 
tarballa (a kind of bracelet which seems to have been ordinarily 
of silver), kankan (a bracelet surmounted with small knobs), 
a gold piece for the ear, a gold necklace of beads of 5 or 

7 strings, and the sounding anklet also of silver, pansah 

flattened silver rings) for the ten fingers of the 
hands, ornaments in variety much less, and in quality ruder 
than those now in use—were as dishonest a set as their descen¬ 
dants are at the piesent day Our poet says —“ They sell acid 
they buy, and, in the process, suck the substance of the people ” 
VOL xciii ] 2$ 
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The process of making silver and gold wire appears to have 
been known only to t^ie goldsmiths of Gour • 

The conch shell bracelet (i^^) was generally worn. When 
worn, It indicated (as it stdl indicates), that, the wearer was 
not a widow. They were worn by both unmarried and mairicd 
females, but the distinctive badge of married life was an iron 
round piece worn on the hand 

The pat-san was the richest dress for women It was a red 
silk sartf sometimes dccoiated ,w*th a coloured apron The 
kanchc^t (a kind of short jacket without sleeves, and made of 
chequered cloth) formed also a pait of the dress 

The carpenter's trade docs not 'appear to have been vciy 
flourishing The domestic furnituie which he made for rich 

people appears to have been a sleeping cot and wooden 

stools to sit upon at meals but his services, along with 

those of the blacksmith, must have been called into requisition 
in making doUac (sedan chairs for rich people), sakats (bullock 
caits let on hire at a rupee-a-day by Banias), ghames (oil- 
prcssing machines), dhenkies (husking machines) and boats 

The Bengalis appear to have been a meat-eating people 
before Chaitanya effected amongst them his social and religious 
reforms The poet speaks of the hunter and hunter’s wife as 
often as he speaks of the fisherman and of his wife The 
hunter kills wild animals in the foiest and jungles, and his 
wife sells the meat in the barar, or goes with her vessel of 
meat, from house to house. Brahmins’ liouses not excepted 
They are represented as a low class of people, indeed, but are 
not considered unclean 

When Durbela, Dhanapati’s maid-servant, goes a marketing, 
to arrange for *a big feast at her master’s house, slje purchases 
hares and goats in numbers, and the meat is cooked for food, 
Khuluna, in her first intepview with Dhanapati befoic the marri¬ 
age, when she takes away his pigeon, s^ys she cannot allow him 
to have it, as she does not like it to be killed, and he must 
make shift to do one day without his pigeon soup 

The shioffs (probably Jains) are distinguished from other 
people as ‘ a people who never kill animals and who live without 
meat all the year round ’ 

It IS a relief to find that in this detailed desciiption of the 
various classes of people composing the community, in which 
wc even find the courtezans settled in a special part of the town, 

the Saunrt or wine-seller, finds no place, and though we 

have hits at several vices which afflicted the people, not a single 
reference U to be found to the vice of intemperance Even 
our poet's Bowrle and Bagdtc classes, now almost always found 
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drunk, are not spoken of as given to drink The Tantras, which 
appear to have been the fashionable ieUg;ious code, not having 
brought about druilkenness then, cannot be held responsible 
for the prevailing drunkenness now 
It is interestftig to note that the Mahiattas, befoie the rise 
of Sevaji, and before the time when they used to come to 
JBengal on their m^auding expedition, were not altogethci 
unknown to the Bengalis Ip the time of our poet they used 
to come and live outside the towns, like Kuches and Malays, 
doctoring to diseased spicens’and affected eyes 

BiIAROO DATTA’S going to THE AUDIENCE OF THE KING 

OF* Kalinga 

** Bharoo revolves in his mind how best he can do mischief, 
and resolves to seek an audience of the King of Kalinga 
Clad in his wife’s sart^ Bharoo wrapped round his head the pug 
(pugrt of the present day), which, however, did not cover all 
his hair With due delibciation he took in his hand the book of 
Kaifioth, and, pionouncing the name of Han, put the leed pen 
behind his ear But who was to cany his presents to the 
King? The question did not puzzle Bhaioo long 

“ Bharoo had a j ounger brother, by name Shiva Though 
twenty-five years of age, he was not yet mariied, the fact bcing}^ 
that he had elephantiasis in both of his legs Says Bharoo to 
lub brother ‘ Be cheerful, my boy, when the mandali (assem- 
i>ly) next comes, 1 will arrange for your mainage,’ and thus 
be easily coaxed him to act the beast of buiden ” 

Thus the bare-headed Bengali, whom the Mussalman does 
not accost when he meets him in the street and whom he 
abuses as ** Langa sir'* had to put something on his head 
(called here a pug's when he appeared before the authorities, 
or when he wished to assume a dignified appealance The 
medicine man, as we have seen, puts a piece of cloth round his 
head For the test, the dhuti appeits ordinalily not to have 
reached down to the ankles, but public appearances requited 
that one should have along one, with a flowing tuck Whether 
the dhuH and the pug alone sufficed for such occasion, and the 
body was allowed to remain’uncovered, docs not appear , but 
we have elsewheie accounts of anga rakhis (coats}, and the Bir’s 
new settlement included a colony of tailors 
Bharoo Datta probably went baicfooted, but the richer classes 
are elsewhere described as weaimjg shoes ipaduka) 

Marriageable Bharoo’s brother, Shiva, was considered » 
past marriageable age, because he was as old as twenty-five 
Srimanta, the boy hero in the second stoiy, marries two 
wives when he is only twelve years of age He, howevpr, 
is leprescnted as mastering all the branches of Sanscrit learning 
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at that age, and as having undertaken a sea<voyage in search of 
his father It was, however, not because he was rich, or 
unusually precocious, that he performed this" extraordinary feat 
in the marriage line also It would appear rather that one of the 
reasons which made the poet overlook the other consistencies 
was, that he could not, according to prevalent notions, keep him 
unmarried much beyopd twelve years of age Kalkathu, the 
poor hunter hero in the first story, also marries at that age 
For girls the marriageable age was much below twelve, and 
w hen the poet, to suit a story of * T ^ve at first sight,’ has to keep 
Khuluna in the second story unmarried till her twelfth year, 
her father is soundly rated by Danai Ojha, the Brahmin match¬ 
maker, for keeping his daughter so long unmarried 

“ Be chce*-ful, my boy, when the mandah (assembly) next 
comes, I will arrange for your marriage,” says Bharoo to his 
brother Such assemblages to discuss and settle marriages 
appear to have been then held in Bengal, as they are even now 
held amongst the Sawti (Siutri) Brahmins of Durbhanga 
Polygamy —We said that the poet represents his boy-hero, 
Srinianta Soudagur, as mairying two wives when he was only 
twelve ycais of age His father, Dhanapati, has two wives Raja 
Vicram Kcsuri, of Ujaini, to whose court Dhanapati is attached 
as a merchant functionary, has also more than one wife The 
sixteen years old beautiful damsel, in which form Chandi 
appears in the house of Kalkathu, when pressed for a reason for 
coming away from het home, says she did so because she could 
not tolerate her husband’s devotion and fondness for her co-wife 
(Chandi perhaps meant Ganga), Lillabati, the friend of Lohana, to 
whom Lohana applies for medicine to be administcied to the 
husband, after his second marriage, to bring him back to her 
allegiance, is one of seven wives of a Kuhn Brahmin, whose 
affections she had succeeded m securing to herself, through, as 
she discloses to Lohana, the virtue of medicinal charms Poly¬ 
gamy thus appears to haVc been generally prevalent, not only 
amongst Kuhn Brahmins, but amongst other classes as well 
The poet, however, takes every opportunity of exhibiting the 
evils theieof, and describes the constant waifare that was going 
on in the house of Dhanapati between the two wives—Lohana's 
jealousy and Khuluna’s assertion of her rights,—which often 
led to pitched battles One of the scenes is graphically described, 
when Lohana produced a forged letter of her husband during 
his absence from home, cnjoininj^ on her, because of the alleged 
Inauspiciousness of the second marriage, to degrade Khuluna 
from her position as wife to that of a menial for tending 
goats, Khuluna, on reading the letter declared it to be a 
forgery, as it was not inr lier husband's handwriting , thereon 
fro& words the two came to blows, until Khuluna had the 
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worst of the fray, and was bound fast hand and foot, and 
released only on condition that she would tend the goats 
Dhanapati’s experiences as a polygaorous husband are also 
depicted, in more than one place, as not at all enviable 

Females could read and wrtte^ —Khuluna, then only a giil 
about 12 or isVears of age, reads tke letter which Lohana 
hands over to her, and at once pronounces it to be a forgery, 
the handwriting not being that of her llbsband The forgery 
Itself was done by Lillabati, the Brahmin friend of Lohana, 
and Lalla Thakurani makes out the list of the he and she goats 
that were made over by Lohana to Khuluna's keeping 

In the second story the poet describes two voyages from 
Burdwan to Ceylon His geography is precise from Buidwan 
to the sea , but further on, the descriptions are drawn from 
imagination There is, however, a general correctness in the 
outlines of the poet’s description of the east coast of India, 
sufficiently indicative of the fact that, at some date antecedent 
to his time, native crafts from Bengal, with merchandize, used 
to visit Ceylon, and that some tiaditionary accounts of places 
on thb coast were extant in his day Pei haps, too, vague 
reports of places on the coast had reached the poet from 
souiccs other than native 

We have, at the point wheie the Ganges falls into the sea, 
“the Fermgt Desk (the countiy of the Feiingis),whcie they 
ply their boats night and day for fear of the Harams (a term 
of abuse, referring to the hemtgts) and pass it in twenty days ’* 
It IS just possible that by the Fertngt Desk are indicated 
tlie piratical regions where the Portuguese and Aiakancse 
sei7cJ and plundered vessels Again, on the return journey, 
after Rameshwar Satu Band, they came again to the Ftrtngi 
Desk, which here, pcihaps, indicates Madras and its vicinity— 
the country ol Dravira and Utkal (Orissa), * where they visit 
Jagaiinath Puti 

From Burdwan to the sea, the poet appears to be on surei 
ground, and the places passed and touched arc as follows — 

“ Floating down the iivcr Ajai, the boats came to Indrani 
Further down they passed Bhiigu Sinha’s Ghat on the right 
and Materi GhAt on the Jeft Then they passed Chandi 
Gach , BalanpurGhat , Puiavastali , Navadip , Parpur , Mir/a- 
pur , Ambua on the right side, Santipur on the left, Guptepara 
on the right , Oola Kfsmar Fula, Joshepur Kodal Gh 4 t, 
Halishahar on the left side, and Tribcni on tlie light, Sapta- 
gram, Garcfa, Andalpara, Jagathal, Nowpara, Tcliapur, Nunai 
Ghftt, Mahesh on the right side, and Kurdaha, Konnagar, 
Kotrung Kuchinaii, Chitpur, Sulkbia, Kalikata (Calcutta) 
Bithoor Leaving, on the right, the way to Hijuji (Hijli), they 
turned to the left, passed Balughata, Kali Ghdt, Miruagar, 
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Nachangaeiha, Vaisnav Ghata, Bara^at, Chatra Bhuj, Ambn 
Bhuj, Hithagar, and then come to Mogara 

There aie some points in the geography whkh deserve 
notice — 

That the Tribcni Ghdt, where the bathing took place, 
was just opposite to Hakshahar , * 

2 nd —That the Ganges flowed past Saptagram, and tins 
Saptagram was an inl|K>rtant mart 

Keferring to Saptagram the poet says “ The merchants of 
Kalinga, Troilinga, Anga, Banga, Kainoul, Mahendia Satava, 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Banndru, Vindapjngal, Utkal, Dravir, 
Rdht, Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwarka, Kashi, Kankhol Kakawn, 
Puiamull, Manmull, Godavary, Gya, Snhatta, Kowurkaj, Har- 
gar, Tiihatta, Manika, hunika, Lauga, Balumbu, Bagan Maladis, 
Kurakfihetra, Biteshvvaii, Ahisanka, Siva Chatta, Mahanatta, 
Hastina, and many other countries which 1 cannot name, come 
to Saptagram with merchandize , but the Saptagram meichants 
iievei go out of thtir town They command the wealth of the 
w«jrld, as also such comforts at home as ate procuiable only 
m Paradise Their place is a holy seat of pilgrimage, sneom- 
paiable in sanctity It is called Saptagram, because it is under 
the rule of its seven patron Rishis ” 

—That while in the above text, we get Halisahar, Gourya, 
Mahesh, Kliurdaha, Konnagar, Chitpur, Saleekha, we do not 
find Hughli, Chandarnagar, Serampur, Bali, or Barrackpur 
4t/i —That Calcutta (with respect to the origin of the name 
of which there has always been so much contioversy) was 
then m existence , that it was an important place between 
Chitpur and Kalighit, and, though not requiring any special 
notice of the kind which the poet gives to places like Navadip, 
Tribeni and Saptagram, yet was of sufficient importance as a 
village on the ‘ route down the Ganges to deserve mention,. 
Calcutta, therefore, is at least three hundred years old, and was 
in existence before the Company of English merchants had set 
foot in Bengal, and it'is as vain to seek for the origin of its 
name, as for that of Saleekha, Chitpur, Khardaha and other 
names of places in the above list, yet such vain speculations 
appear to have been at least as ancient in India as the age of 
our poet, for he himself has his speculation with regard to the 
name of Saptagram, which he denves from Sapta Rashis, 
pci haps believed to be seven pation saints of the city, then the 
richest in Bengal 

5M.—That there were two streams of the Ganges near 
Calcutta, one going down to llijujt (perhaps Hijli) and the 
other, now called Adiganga, flowing past Kullgh^t, and that 
the latter branch was usually used by £ea*going vessels 
k There is one thing noteworthy in connection wi'^h the accoitnt 
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of the voyages. The boatmen are from East Bengal, and, 
perhaps, from Chittagong, the predecessors of the Lascars of 
the present time. Our poet introduces them as Ban^als wlio 
pronouce j as A The tendency of West loengal mert to poke 
fun at their brethren of East Bengal for their uncouth pro¬ 
nunciation, therefore, appears to be inherited 
How the people amused themselves —We aie afraid they did so 
with gambling and betting, a vice to which the people were 
much addicted To whatever other faults they may have to 
plead guilty, this ceitainly is not one of their vices now , so the 
last three bundled years havt produced a salutary change in 
this respect 

When Dhanapati reports what he had seen at Kahdaha, 
the Raja of Ceylon says that if he can vciify his statement by 
showing him (the Raja) the Kamala Karntm^ he will give 
him half his kingdom , else he will take as a forfeit all he 
has and cast him into prison for life The betting compact is 
reduced to writing, and Dhanapati is plundered and imprison¬ 
ed by way of forfeit 

The? same thing happens when Srimanta, in his turn, states 
what he has seen The Raja of Ceylon, in this case, bets half 
his kingdom and agiees to many hts daughter to Srimanta if 
he can verify lus statement, and Siimanta bets his all, as also 
his life, if he fails to do so This, again, is reduced to writing 
and signed by both parties, and Siimanta loses, and it is only 
when, m pursuance of this betting agreement, he is about to 
be beheaded, that the Goddess Chandi interposes 

The same story is repeated, when Siimanta, notwithstanding 
his previous experience, nai rales what he saw to Vicrain Kesari, 
the Raja of Ujaini, on his return to Bengal 
Gambling with dice was a somewhat universal vice The boy, 
Srimanta, gambles with other boys with dice before he goes to 
school When Dhanapati comes home after his fiist absence, 
Lohana, to prove that undei her care the life of Khuluna was 
very easy, tells her husband, that, while she (Lohana) looked 
to the management of the household, Khuluna, the girl-wifc, had 
been all day gambling with dice with her companions Dhana¬ 
pati gambles with dice with his giil-wife lie is also found 
playing with dice in the Patsala when a ceitain event hap¬ 
pens at home. Furthermore when he goes to Gour and 
IS found to be a very agreeable companion by the Raja of the 
place, the two gamble with dice night and day, with occasional 
intermissions for jthe most ncces3|iry purposes, and Dhanapati 
forgets home and wives in the midst of this excitement 
The lords of men of our poet are very small men 

perhaps m position intended to represent the master cf ^ 
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pergunnah, or so Judging the class by what we know of their 
successors not long ago, we can well suppose that, while they 
entrusted the care of their estate to a Dewan (ManirtX 
the class weie addicted to the idle habit of spending nights 
and days in playing with dice 

Another amusement of the people was keeping pigeons, 
pigcon-flying, and a kind of betting in connection therewith 
This was one of Akbar’s amusements Akbart, pp 298-302). 

Dhanapati has his first inteivicw with Khuluna before 
marriage—an interview at which he is at once smitten—when 
he is engaged with his companions in this kind of amuse¬ 
ment and has been running through jungles and brakes in 
pursuit of his pigeon. 

The amusement was something* after this sort Each man 
had a pair of pigeons, one malon and the other female The 
male pigeon was released, while the female was held in the 
hand , and he whose pigeon, soaring aloft, came down and 
perched on the hand of the owner out of fondness for its mate, 
was regarded as the winner 

There is also a full list of juvenile games, which, with Tic- 
gooli, bhndman s buff, baugchal and dice, included swimming, 
climbing trees, mock fights, &c 

If the Bengalis are to be congratulated on having got rid 
of the vice of gambling and betting, there has not since 
then been any general substitution of other and rational amuse¬ 
ments m their place, and, judging from what we sec, there 
IS something in the observation that the Bengalis ate glow¬ 
ing a sombre and gloomy people There is no “ go,” no life, 
and no combination of work and play 

Character of the people —It is interesting to note that the 
people are described as very truthful The Kamala-Kamini 
appears only to Dhanapati in the first voyage, and to his son, 
Srimanta, in the second , and, though they point out what they 
see to their companions, and the crew of the bodts, they see 
nothing When, therefore, on going to the Kalidaha with the 
King of Ceylon, Dhanapati and Srimanta fail to show him 
what they had seen, the evidence of these others is taken, and 
none of them, even to save himself, his master, or his all, which 
was to go as a forfeit, would tell a lie 

Lilldbati’s committing a forgery, on being instigated thereto 

by Lohana, is an incident introduced as a thread to the story. 

It IS incorporated in the story to show the evils of polygamy 

and is held up for deserved condcmndtion 

* 

Guru Prosiiau Sen. 



Art. XI—KANJIT SINGH «THE LION OF THE 

NORTH” 
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I, —History of the Panjab, by Sayad Muhammad Latif. 1891 

2 '-^History of tJic SikhSy by Captain J D Cunningham. 1849 

3 —Military Memoirs of Col James Skinner^ by J B Fraser, 

1851 

T he strange mixture of devilry and devotion in which 
soldiers of fortune have in all ages found a common and 
convenient source of inspiration, appeals with greater force to 
the educated European imagination from the rough doings of 
an Eastern adventurer, than from the weird heroism of the more 
familiar crusader The glamour which superstition or partisanship 
has thrown over crimes committed under emblazoned banners, 
seems to be withdrawn, for the Western observer at any rate, 
from the outrages of Eastern freebooters, big and small, whose 
record is judged directly accotding to obvious motive and 
visible results, irrespectively of infection from religious or 
political cant It is well that it is so, since no real good can 
accrue to either society or civilization, to either men or culture, 
from any extension to such characters as those which move over 
the face of all the larger Asiatic dramas, of the absolution which 
sentiment has pronounced over the marauders of medieval 
European history To struggle, and if necessary to die, for 
personal fame, under the pretext of rescuing palaces or tombs 
held sacred by particular races, from the giasp of others, only 
ceases to be a degrading puisuit when the pretext is not a 
transparent untiuth, or, being a truth, involves no criminal 
waste of treasure or blood, and secures some commensurate 
gain to individual character or general human happiness , and 
no illusion that this kind of fanaticism is pleasing to any fetish 
that has been invested with any attribute of divmity can divest 
It of Its essential immorality. 

From one point of view, Ranjit Singh was a bold and 
successful crusader, with variations in his methods and pur< 
poses, challenging comparison indeed with antetypes of other 
climes and times, but withal as thoroughpaced a crusader 
as ever warred against the crescent, or saw triumph crowning 
the efforts of a busy and bloody life From another, he was 
a successful warrior, guilty of nearly every crime which can 
stain the conscience of a man, and rather more successful, on 
the whole, than most of his predecessors or rivals on an un¬ 
enviable roll whose inner thoughts and outer deeds, with the 
language that was used to disguise them both, have^ been 
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brought within the reach of modem analytic criticism by modern 
research. 

Environment and heredity would necessarily leave then 
marks on such a icare^, and they would begfii their induCncs 
on It at a period long anterior to its own day of intelligent 
willing and of conscious effort* The Indian Coirtinent found 
itself, in the eighteenth century, an ocean over whose surface 
ripples played fiom every quaiter of the compass The Moghal 
Empire stood looted in Delhi during its earlier years, rich in 
Its traditions of conquest and plunder, but offering alike to 
foreign invader and domestic foe, *the identical temptation 
which oriental despotisms, depending mainly on individual 
sovereigns, have always presented .to avarice or jealousy 
Between the line of the Indus, over which the Persian Kadii 
Shah and the Durani Ahmad Abfiali had come, in turn, in 
1738 and i 748> and the imperial capital, there stretched 
away the whole bicadth of the Panjab, with its masses of 
intense and vigorous populations, among whose various in¬ 
gredients of J 4 t, KHatri, Bhatti and aboiigmal hillmen, the 
fi)ikh element was gradually gaining solidarity and domination, 
awaiting the hour and the man to charm it into a consistent 
and powerful nation 

The more or less philosophical propaganda of Nanak in 14S6 
had been not only warmed into quicker and keener life, but also 
made to beat with a fuller pulse, in which SiKh patriotism was 
being schooled to make the best of both worlds, under the later 
revelations of Govind The religion of Nanak, as pure a theism, 
perhaps, as the human mind has ever evolvea anywhere under 
Eastern skies, did not suffice for all the secular piobicms of the 
earth, earthy, to which love of country and hatred of foreign do¬ 
minance had been calling the manhood and even the womanhood, 
of the Khalsa And* when, after two hundred ycais of contem¬ 
plative repose, the Khalsa consciousness awoke to the incantation 
of Govind, It was to find that the sword made no woise a defence 
for faith than religious absiti actions, and cut through tangible 
enemies a good deal faster 

This is precisely the same lesson, in another form, that corrupt 
forms of Christianity have learned from even more pretentious 
endeavours to effect futile coinpiomises between the seen and the 
unseen, but two centuries ago the uncultivated stragglers of 
the Panjab were unaware of the softer culls under which 
the cynical immorality of later and more vulgar hypocirsies 
Could be concealed The prophet of the Khalsa, finding the 
revelations of the Granth insufficient for a tangled skein of 
material^ relations, with fastenings in interminable social as 
iVell as political complications, all forming a knot that 
could peithef be opened nor cut, forthwith invoked a new 
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inspiration to his aid, and added a new volume to the sacred 
scriptures of his day The life of Nanak is almost touching in 
Its simplicity and earnestness, as that gf Govind is interesting for 
the sacrifices of Sincerity which it made to present and pressing 
danger This peril demanded more resi«itancc—a sort of anti¬ 
cipation of*the*later device known as muscular Chiistianity— 
than Nanak’s not unlovely conceptions afforded , and the change 
of mental attitude, progressing under external pressure rather 
than from internal impulse, from the repose taught by Nanak 
to the vigour inculcated by Govind, forms a chapter of spiritual 
evolution, or rather resolution, the first really worthy analysis 
of which, from the standpoint of the intdli^nt and not 
unsympathetic modern observer, has yet to be wrftten 

It was from the moral atmosphere of this religious experiment, 
which IS practically a sealed book to most European readers 
of histoiy and students of philosophy, that the political ferment, 
begotten all over the Panjab by the clash of contending arms, 
took its colouring by absorption It is not improbable that 
the intervening Gurus between Nanak and Govind, and in 
particular Arjun, left some impression alike on the faith 
delivered to their fathers, and on the political currents that 
got mixed up with it, on its way down to their sons, but for 
most foreign observers, and especial ly for the historical Student 
of this day, it is enough to know that an incongiuous religious 
belief, combining some features of the Hebrew Nazniite with 
unbridled intoxication, and tempered with abstinence from to¬ 
bacco, grew from an ideal faith into a very real fight, by which 
independence was achieved, for a whole generation, by one of 
the manliest Indian races—a race unhappily deeply tainted with 
sensuality and strangely treacherous m some of its dealings with 
its foes, but loyal beyond Asiatic example to its tiusted friends, 
and bringing down from remote antiquity a faint flavour of 
a Macedonian inheritance (which the Alexandrian invasion 
IS suspected of having infused into its life blood, in its Bactrian 
epoch) into the heart of a meat-tatmg, liquor-diinking, brave 
and reckless modern Hindu people 

This IS the people whose history weaves itself as the tassar 
worm makes its own cocoon, lound the lives of Charat Singh, 
Maha Singh, and Ranjif, and especially of the last 

When the religious philosophy of Nanak struck upon the lives 
of the Panjab races, it broke up into splinters of creeds, whose 
shadowy differences present absolutely no moral equivalent 
worth extraepng or foimulatmg But of the 12 Misls, as they 
were styled, which subdividell the whole constituency of the 
Khalsa, two claim and are entitled to distinct recognition, as 
entering largely in|o the structure of the new nation which 
grew up in the Panjab These were the Kanhya and the 
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brought within the reach of modern analytic criticism by modern 
research 

Environment and heredity would necessarily leave their 
marks on such a career* and they would begfn their influence 
on It at a period long anterior to its own day of intelligent 
willing and of conscious eflbrt* The Indian Continent found 
itself, in the eighteenth century, an ocean over whose surface 
tipples played fiom every quaiter of the compass The Moghal 
Empire stood looted in Delhi during its earlier years, rich in 
its traditions of conquest and plundfei, but offeiing alike to 
foreign invader and domestic foe, 'the identical temptation 
which oriental despotisms, depending mainly on individual 
sovereigns, have always presented .to avarice or jealousy. 
Between the line of the Indus, over which the Persian Nadir 
Shah and the Durani Ahmad Abitali had come, in turn, in 
1738 and 1748, and the imperial capital, there stretched 
away the whole bicadth of the Panjab, with its masses of 
intense and vigorous populations, among whose various in¬ 
gredients of J 4 t, KBatri, Bhatti and aboiiginal hillmen, the 
Sikh clement was gradually gaming solidarity and domination, 
awaiting the hour and the man to charm it into a consistent 
and powerful nation 

The more or less philosophical propaganda of Nanak in i486 
had been not only warmed into quicker and keener life, but also 
made to beat with a fuller pulse, in which Sikh patriotism was 
being schooled to make the best of both worlds, under the later 
revelations of Govind The religion of Nanak, as pure a theism, 
perhaps, as the human mind ha'« ever evolvea anywhere under 
Eastern skies, did not suffice for all the secular problems of the 
earth, earthy, to which love of country and hatred of foreign do¬ 
minance had been calling the manhood and even the womanhood, 
of the Klialsa And* when, after two hundred yeais of contem¬ 
plative repose, the Khalsa consciousness awoke to the incantat'on 
of Govind, it was to find that the swoid made no woise a defence 
for faith than religious absitractions, and cut through tangible 
enemies a good deal faster 

This is precisely the same lesson, in another form, that corrupt 
forms of Christianity have learned from even more pretentious 
endeavours to effect futile corapioralses between the seen and the 
unseen , but two centuries ago the uncultivated strugglers of 
the Panjab were unaware of the softer cults under which 
the cynical immorality of later and more vulgar hypocrisies 
could be concealed The prophgt of the Khal%a, finding the 
revelations of the Granth insufficient for a tangled skem of 
material^ relations, with fastenings in interminable social as 
well as political complications, all fcij'ming a knot that 
Could peither be opened nor cut, forthwith invoked a new 
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inspiration to his aid, and added a new volume to the sacred 
scriptures of his day The life of Nanak is almost touching m 
Its simplicity and earnestness, as that pf Govind is interesting for 
the sacrifices of ftincenty which it made to present and pressing 
danger This peril demanded more resistance—a sort of anti¬ 
cipation of •the dater device known as muscular Christianity— 
than Nanak’s not unlovely conceptions afforded , and the change 
of mental attitude, progressing under external pressure rather 
than from internal impulse, from the repose taught by Nanak 
to the vigour inculcated by Govind, forms a chapter of spiritual 
evolution, or rather resolution, the first really worthy analysis 
of which, from the standpoint of the intelligent and not 
unsympathetic modern observer, has yet to be written 

It was from the moral atmosphere of this religious experiment, 
which IS practically a scaled book to most European readers 
of history and students of philosophy, that the political ferment, 
begotten all over the Panjab by the clash of contending arms, 
^took its colouring by absorption It ts not improbable tiiat 
the intervening Gurus between Nanak and Govind, and in 
particular Arjun, left some impression alike on the faith 
delivered to their fathers, and on the political currents tliat 
got mixed up with it, on its way down to their sons , but for 
most foreign observers, and especially for the historical student 
of this day, it is enough to know that an incongiuous religious 
belief, combining some features of the Hebrew Naziiiite with 
unbridled intoxication, and tempered with abstinence from to¬ 
bacco, grew fiom an idc.il faith into a very real fight, by which 
independence was achieved, for a whole generation, by one of 
the manliest Indian races—a race unhappily deeply tainted with 
sensuality and strangely treacherous in some of its dealings with 
its foes, but loyal beyond Asiatic example to its trusted friends, 
and bringing down from remote antiquity a faint flavour of 
a Macedonian inheritance (which the Alexandrian invasion 
IS suspected of having infused into its life blood, in its Bactiian 
epoch) into the heart of a meat-tating, hquoi-diinking, brave 
and reckless modern Hindu people 

This is the people whose history weaves itself, as the tassar 
worm makes its own cocoon, lound the lives of Charat Singh, 
Maha Singh, and Ranjif, and especially of the last 
When the religious philosophy of Nanak struck upon the lives 
of the Panjab races, it broke up into splinters of creeds, whose 
shadowy differences present absolutely no moral equivalent 
worth extracting or foimulating But of the 12 Misls, as they 
were styled, which subdividecl the whole constituency of the 
Khalsa, two claim and are entitled to distinct recognition, as 
entering largely in^o the structure of the new nation which 
grew up in the Panjab These were the Kanhya and the 
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Sukarchakya Misls, to the latter of which Ranjit Singh belonged, 
while the former produced a woman, Sada Kaur, whose personal 
and political influence, /recly exerted on behalf of Ranjtt, 
actually embedded itself in his destiny and fertilized it. 

In what is now seen to have been the dawn of the history 
of the Sikhs as a nation, the ‘Sikh clans filling up the large 
intervals of the Panjab, not held by Mahomedan races, began 
to move uneasily under impulses directly imparted, doubtless, 
by the unrest of ambitious individual leadeis but indirectly 
provoked by the ferment caused by the visits and withdrawal of 
Durani armies Such a conjunction took place in 1762 and 
again in 1770, when the Afghan army of Ahmad Shah was fol¬ 
lowed and harassed by a body of stragglers under Charat Singh, 
the grandfather of Ranjit, who gave the foreign invaders a suc¬ 
cession of tlios^victories that are accounted worse than defeats 
It is certain that any single pronounced disaster would have 
forced the Abdali army back on the Indus, in infinitely better 
plight than that in which it found itself at the close of its 
tedious successes, with the remnants of its original bands 
dispiiited and reduced, leaving Charat Singh a brighter pfos- 
pect than that with which he had started on his Fabian defence 
The death of Charat Singh in 1774, caused by the bursting 
of a matchlock in the hands of one of his soldiers, brought to 
the leadership of the Sukarchakya Misl his son, Maha Singh, 
then a lad of only ten years of age, who inherited, with his 
chieftainship, a foitune—no inconsiderable one in those days— 
of three lakhs of rupees a year, drawn in the way of territorial 
revenue Charat’s widow, Desan, assisted by Jay Ram Missar, 
who combined in his person the obligations of family priest 
and paramour, formed a regency during the first few years of 
the succession of Maha Singh, who, however, in 1778, took the 
field in person, and by a decisive victory over the J ^t chief, Pir 
Muhamad at Ramnagar,* at once established a reputation as a 
warrior of equal boldness and skill Between his accession and 
this victory, Maha Singh married the daughter of the Jhind 
family, better known afterwards as the Mai Malwain, who, on 
the 2nd November 1780, presented him with the son after¬ 
wards known to fame as Ranjit 

It is one of the startling coincidences of Sikh story, 
that Maha Singh avenged the dishonor of his father by 
destroying his mother, Desan, in 1778, with both her lovers 
Jay Ram and Hakikat Singh and that a similai fate overtook 
jfiis own wife, the Mai Malwain, at the hand of .his own son 

Ranjit, in 1794 Maha Singh, wlio was always of very intern- 

.. .. . . , .. - . . . ' .. 

* The name was changed from Rasulpur to Ramnagar after this victory, 
from the “ town of the Prophet" to the city of Ram ' 
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perat6 habits, drank more heavily than before after the murder 
of his mother, find is said to have^died in debrtmn tremens^ 
while the army, which he was at the time leading, invested a 
Mahomedan fortress at Sodra lo 1792 The European reader 
u ill con witH a grave smile the verdict of the Mahomedan 
historian on the character which thus closed “ His military 
genius, undaunted courage, stern temper and rigid obseivancc 
of the rules of delicacy and honour, at times involved him 
in serious trouble, but hq honourably acquitted himself on 
all such occasions *’ 

It IS not a mere coincidence that the history of the Sikh 
nation is the story of’its soveieigns Before the modern 
conspuacy between civilization and democracy^ began, which, 
without advancing either individual fteedora or general 
happiness, has remitted sovereigns to the position of ornamental 
figure-heads, or of mere ultimate expressions of the reign of 
law, rulers arose among both emancipated and enslaved 
populations, the records of whose career became public history, 
vvitHbut making it It was different with the rulers of the 
Panjab They made history, because they made the nation 
whose construction was the development of their own plans, 
and whose public iccords formed the stoiy of their own 
deeds 

This was especially the case with Ranjit Singh, who, in the 
j car 1792, at the early age of twelve, succeeded his father in 
the leadership of the Sukaichakya clan There were only two 
clans at this time m the Fanjab which could advance any 
claim to race hegemony These were the Misl of Maha Singh, 
just named, and the Kanhya for the Bhangi, which had cut 
so prominent a figuie for a few years, had alngost collapsed when 
Ranjit succeeded his father Gurbaksh Singh was now reposing 
in his grave, but in his widow, Sada Kaur, there survived a 
spirit of unusually keen political insight, resting on a bioad 
foundation of personal intrepidity sucli as women have, fiom 
time to time, displayed in all ages and in all countries, when 
men have given them the chance That was a glance of special 
wisdom and foiesight which showed Sada Kaur, as she dreamed 
out her future from the midst of many present nightmares, that 
It was not given to the Kanhya Misl, good as its record of 
hard knocks and increasing influence liad undoubtedly been, 
to take the lead among the Khalsa clans , for the temptation 
to do so, or at least attempt it, with the backing from the 
distant Duram empire and the nearer J 4 ts, neither of which 
would have been refu|gd, must have been great to such a 
mind as hers It was resisted , and Sada Kaur saw in the 
same glance that showed her this, the futuie that could be 
opened up by a good alliance with the heir of Maha Singh. 
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* Her daii^ht^r, Mahtab, wa* o6fefed to, and accepted for, the 
aiiU ^utbmi Ranjit, and this maniagp, which^at once gave her 
considamble influence among the Kanhyas, gave her a position 
of nndlspated supremacy atUoUg them on the removal by death 
of her fiusbanda father Jay Singh in the year <^93 It was 
something more thana^iritof either friendly tivalry or even 
gratitude that established the close concert which now sprang 
up between Ran^it's mother and this venturesome daughter of 
the Kanhya The JVfai Malwain recognized the inticpidity and 
sagacity which made Sada Kaur so valuable an ally to 
Ranjit in the most ctitical days of his widening horizon, 
and all the friendship that was not claimed by her own para¬ 
mours was laid at the fbet of this woman who was to piove of 
such signal seivice to her son But the htai Mai wain was not 
destined to share any of the gloty to which she thus sacniic- 
cd, for Ranjit Singh signalized the beginning of his public 
caieer by putting his mother and her two lovers, Laik 
Missar and Lakhpat Rai, to death, under an impulse which 
could only have tepresented some lyild animal instinct, since it 
IS difficult to trace in it any resemblance to indignant justice 
A people’s r^isfoi tunes are often, perhaps usually, their truest 
opportunities, and the concurrence of one of Shah Zaman’% 
many rccuriing dreams of founding a vast Indian empire, with 
Ranjit Singh’s assumption of the Sukarchakya leadership, bol¬ 
stered up as It was with the iniluence of Sada Kaur and the help 
of the Kanhya troops, sounded the first note of Ranjit’s advance 
in fortune A secret understanding with its chief Mahomedaii 
residents, who were outraged by the alternate dissoluteness and 
rapacity of it& Ramgarhya rulcis, gained an entrance (dt Ranjit 
into J^hore, which he fastened on and letained Sayad Muham¬ 
mad- Latif thus coriifectly gathers up and describes the conflict¬ 
ing elements of the general Sikh polity, which, in a lcs\ Arm 
band, might have proved so pany stinging nettles, but which 111 
his strong grasp contributed to establish his power 
" Firmly established in Lahore, Ranjit Singh occupied him¬ 
self m cohsolidating his dominions and making airangements to 
secure his auihoiity The success whiph had hitherto attended 
his arms and now the capture and {^ssession of the capital 
of the Panjab, rcndeied him an object of envy, natred and 
nncharitablenese among his contemporary chiefs In order 
to wrest Lahote from him, a powciful coalition was formed 
between Jassa Singh, —fiom whoso uncle’s imme¬ 

diate tutelary possession it had been wrested—“ Golab Singb, 
of Amritsar ”—the possession ^f which had earned 
with it a shaie in the, custodianship i^th^ future capital-— 
<*Sahib 31 nsb, Bhhngt, of Gurrat, Jodh Smgh of Waziiabad an^ 
Nizam-^rdta Khan of Kasun The coufederate forces, sevetal 
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thousands strong, left Amntsar for Lahore m the early part of 
A D 1800, under the command of tbiiit respective chiefs Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhyaiy, owmg to and 6ld age, ivas un* 

able to join the expedition personally, but he sent his sons 
to conduct aAffairs on his behalf Ranjit Singh went out to 
meet them, taking with him as lai^ a force as he could collect 
from Lahote, as well as the contingent furnished by his active 
motber-in-law Sada Kaur. The troops of both parties lay en¬ 
camped opposite each other in Mauza Bhasin, tetl jhs east of 
Lahore, for a period of two*months , and various fruitless skifv 
mishes took place without either party gaining the advantage 
These procrastinations kd the Bhangi sardars to for^t the 
object winch had prompted them to take joint action against the 
common foe The greater portion of both niglit and day was 
spent in carousing and noting to the entiie prejudice of their 
armies and their cause This hard drinking pioved fatal to 
Golab Singh, Bhangi, who died suddenly one night in a 6t of 
delwtum tremens^ The death of thissardar spread consternation 
throughout the camp of the Bhemgt^ and, it being felt that 
tlie Sukarchakya chief was indexible and well-prepaied to 
keep the field, the army of the* confederate sardars broke up, 
hnd Lahore was ever after left in the undisturbed possession 
of Ranjit Singh ”—pp 351-352 

The unconscious irony of the last few sentences is inimitable, 
and happily does not intcifcre with the historical accuracy and 
critical value of the context, which is confirmed in the mam 
incidents recorded in it both by Murray's Ranjit Stngh, and by 
Cunningham’s brief record of Ranjit Singh , though it is worthy 
of note that Cunningham represents the jtottering steps by 
which Shah Zaman retreated from the Panjab, and gathered 
up the skirts of the Abd^li Indian Empire behind him, as 
icacljpig almost into 1803, possibly 1805, and thus overlapping 
tlie slow movements making up R|.iijit’s captuie of the city of 
Lahore, instead of preceding it, as the Mahomedaii chroniclet's 
account would lead us to suppose — 

“ Ranjit Singh made Lahoie his capital, and, witli* the aid 
of the Kanhya confed^acy, he easily reduced the whole 
of the Bhangis to submission, although they were aided by 
Ni2am-ud‘din Khan of Kasur . After this success, Ranjit 
Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Tarran Taran, and, 
meeting with Fatteh Singh, Alhuwalhys^ he conceived a friend¬ 
ship for him, aaid went through the formal exchange of tur¬ 
bans. During 1801, the allies took Amritsar from the widow of 
the last Bhangi leader of note, and of their joint spoil it fell to 
the share of the m^^ter of the other capital of the Sikh country. 

, In little more than a year after Shah Zamap quitted 
the Panjab, he was deposed and blinded by his biother Moha- 
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mad, who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
Suja, in the year 1803 These revolutions hastened the fall 
of the entire empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ranjit Singh was not 
slow to try his arms against the,weakened Duramjgovernors of 
districts and provinces In 1804-5 he marched to the west¬ 
ward and received homage and presents from the Mahomedans 
of Jhang and Sahiwal"— Cunningham, pages 139, 140 
The slight conflict of testimony in regard to the order of 
the surrounding circumstances which form the background of 
the capture of Lahore, is of political interest rather than of his¬ 
torical importance , but it is not useless to detect the political 
interest of it since it leaves in uncertaifity the details of a drama 
immediately preceding, and not wholly irrelevant to, the first 
contact of Ranjit Smgh with the British power rising on the 
South-eastern horizon, and already knocking at the gates of 
Delhi Four years later, as we learn from neither Cunningham 
nor Sayad Muhammad Latif, but from a casual disclosure in the 
Memoirs 0/ Colone/ Slinner (page 86, Vol, II), Holkar, whose 
aims in the Panjab were undisguisedly hostile to those of 'the 
British, marched into the Panjab fiom Rajputana, where he 
largely recruited his forces, “ in the hopes of secuiing assistance 
from the Sikhs, who, it was said, particularly Ranjit Singh, 
had actually made some promise to that effect ” The promise 
might be as false as other promises of the Sikh sovereign, but 
so far as it was made at all, it was anti-British, about the same 
time,-—though the exact date is not fixed,—when Ranjit Singh, 
while openly jealous of British influence, was engaged in efforts 
to propitiate It, and was not in acknowledged league with the 
Indor Darbar 

It was early in 1^00 that Ranjit Singh made himself master of 
Lahore It was late in the same > ear—after he had marched 
against Jammu and humbled its Rajah by exacting Ks 20,000 
from him as the price of« leaving his capital untouched*, 
and after his indomitable mother-in-law had, in his interest, 
routed tl^ Ramgarhyas under Jodh Singh—that Ranjit Singh 
received a formal visit from Yusaf Ah Khan, the Biitish Agent, 
who had come with a present of Rs 1,000, and been di«misse<i 
with a khillat. It was not until the year 1801 that Ranjit foim- 
aliy assumed the title of Maharaja, and claimed charge of the 
Sarkar of the Panjab , and it would prove of something more 
than merely literary interest to decipher,—if that were prac¬ 
ticable—from the hieroglyphics which the rival influences of the 
three great powers, now struggling for the mastery of the North, 
at this period carved upon its history, whether the subsidence of 
Durant .domination in the Panjab preceded, followed, or was 
simultaneous with Ranjit’s capture of Lahore, neatly synchro¬ 
nous as that was with hts first friendly contact with the British 
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pow6r , and howr far the decline of Mahoraedan dominion 
may have been ovvjng to a lecrudesccndb ol indigenous forces, 
Hindu or Sikh, and how far to the powei of Biitain 
The sudden Collapse of uncivilized poweis undei picssqre of 
civilized foreigh armies, has often formed a subject of study 
aipong thoughtful historians, ami need only be biiefly hinted at m 
thi-? place The sticngth of the Dm am inllucnce m the Panj ib, 
continually weakened as it •liad been by intei necine strife, and 
was destined fuither to be by, the successful resistance of Ranjit, 
lay, duimg its last years of decay, as much in the surviving 
loyal affinities of Mahomedan chiefs scattcied over the Panjal^ 
as in Its own diiecl maAif. stations Ranjit was keen-eyed 
enough to see the value of this powei ful prestige, and gradually, 
by cajoleiy or force, detached the distant abstraction fiom its 
chief local somccs of strength When,in i8o5,Ranjit finally suc- 
ceded 111 foiming ticatics with the moic influential M ihoraedan 
families and chu fs about the Jhclam and the Chin ib, it became 
sudtienly true as the Sayad cxpiesses the change, tliat “ the coiiit 
of Klbul was no longer legaided as the royal and highest 
tiibunal of India The chiefs of the Panjab looked upon the 
Maharaja Rinjit Singh as the greatc-st and most powerful 
chief of India , to him they did homage to him they looked 
for advancement, and aiound his standard they rallied m cases 
of national danger 01 of any greatei emergency” 

Two different dements mingkd, like two distinct sttoams, m 
the chaiactcr of R injit Singh They weie both the offspiing 
of the rather low type of patriotism which fined his bieast, and 
which consisted in the exaltation of lits countiy and his race, 
so far as the double bu^-mess harmonized with the exaltation of 
himself but one was t dent shown in opf^osing foreign or 
domestic foes , the othci was talent in conserving 01 construct¬ 
ing domestic mslilutions (»f any recognizable promise It is 
conceivable that if the distractions of yai had not engrossed so 
much of his energy and time, the problem of municipal re¬ 
construction which opened up before him, in the haunonizing 
of conflicting domestic mtcicsts, might have placed his chaiacter 
in another light than that m,which it now hppcais to the world 
If the striking of a com to celebrate his assumption of the title of 
Maharaja, and the inspiration which prompted him to appeal to 
both the religious instinct and the patuotisin of his subjects by in- 
sciibingthe woids “Hospitality, the sword victoiy, and unfailing 
conquest from Nanak to Guiu Govind Singh” on the com, be 
accounted a mere flash, wlncli only played over the popular 
imagination without sinking into the public mind, there was 
real genius in the mteinal administrative refoims by which law- 
officeis were appointed with revised jurisdictions, and an ancufiit 
form of nmmcipal and fouzdan administratiou was revived, 

VOL xcni] , 27 
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developed, and dovetTilcd into the general social *»ystcm Firt 
wir in the an in those days and the cl ish of aims and tlie 
din of battlefields left little leisure for the “consummation of 
peaceful administrative lefoim 

The wiesting of Akalgarh fidm the heirs of D-vl Singh, whom 
R injit had solemnly undertaken to respect, is of compirative 
insignificance, except in so far as it affoiJs a ficsh insight into 
his person il chaiactor , but it affords the MahoiriLd in histoiian 
the oppoitunity of leaving on iccord the fact that—"R.injit 
showed not tlio sm illcst rtg.ud foi tic itics or ptoinises lie en¬ 
tered into them oi viol ited them as best suited his schemes 
and the imagic grant of two villages which w is m ide to the 
widow of tl c Gu/iat chief foi her m<iinteiiancc h^iclly wipes off 
the stain tiom the escutcheon of the IM.ihuaja 

In tlic same year—the fust of his new sovcicignty—into which 
wcit eiow'hd so many crucul iml topical acts tlicte cime aKo 
this fin thci < ne I le w is < iiahkcl to ly off an old and laigi debt 
of gratiliKle to tin K inhjadow igcr his niolhci-in law who had 
done so mui h to build up his supum.ici, b) nniching to Ik » ht Ip 
jit Hital i, when she was then thieatcncil by Sin ar Chand the 
Kaja of Kaitgn Ranjit pci onall} took tin fn Id on this oc¬ 
casion and not on’y chcnc off the inv idei and the allies whom 
he had induced to join him in the hope of ])lund{ i hut pmsued 
the letieating Rija of Kangiamto hisov\n ten it nj'- fiom which 
he sliced off the c^ntirc Kopi of Nausluia, and handed it over» 
with all its icvenui, to Sada Kaut, to wdioin he tool uivantage 
of the same oppoitnnity to icstorc all the tcriitoiv that had some 
> t trs previoush bc^n wusted by S ms ir Chand fiom Gnibaksh. 

Sansar Chand icinw'cd his i hv ig< s from time to tunc on 
teintoiu s claiim d by S id i K mi oi her allies at \ uymg inter¬ 
vals, as in 1S04 but ictn atcil <m ( ich a])[roich of Rnijit to 
the help of his inothei in knv untd finaliv the g inie ceased to 
be dcsemng of the candle icquircd to Indit it 

Thi stoiy of succcssiv’e victoi u s w Inch mictoscopic records 
have dignilied wi'h the piopoilions of conquests, vvcaiies the 
thoughtful reader in siaich lather of critic il incidents 01 of 
movements ch iiactenstic cithei of the luling spiiit or of the 
human clay on which he elected* to txercisf the right of a 
pottci Now and again an ocemicncf of domestic interest 
lights up a gloom) ucord of c< nflict, only, how cvci, to sink back 
into it, like a light sj Inttc i ing m i bog Ihc bntli of Kharak 
Singh in 1802 gave 11 injit m jn u to Ins nc w kingdom Later 
m the baine yeai, a bt.mtiful M ihomcdan girl, named Moiat% 
whom Cunningham in lecurately neats as a couib/an, fascinated 
the sensualist , and, aftci r-nsing he^ to the share of his 
dijj;nities winch one wife could enjoy, and sinking a. new com 
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to perpetuate her memory, he proceeded mth her to Hardwar 
to perform one o^| those religious pilgrimages with which he 
vaiicd the monotony of his sordid and sangninaty career 
The civil strife carried on in Afehani&tan between Shah Shuja 
and the four sdns of Taimur Sh^ah, probably first suggested 
to Ranjit the complete ctushing of the Mahomedan chief of 
Jhing, who had always been, if not in liveliest sympathy 
with the Kabul Dai bar, at least livelier than most other 
Mahomedan cis-Indus chiefs in reflecting the danger which 
menaced the Panjab from 'Afghanistan The overthrow of 
Ahmad Khan and sack of J hang were followed by what can 
only be dcsciibed as a srweep of conquests which, though 
seemingly disconnected, and soinotimcs divided by inteivals of 
jeais, must now be seen to have formed part of S. fi'ced policy 
of emancipation for the Sikh kingdom from Durani domina¬ 
tion 

To devise a policy of this kind demanded talent of no 
humble ordci , to enforce it, required militaiy viitues of no 
inean*kind Ranjil possessed and exhibited both The question 
•whether accident or desi<>n, external provocation or intcinal 
chaiactei, was responsible foi the unadulterated selfishness, un¬ 
relieved by a single ray of gcncious conduct, which stamped 
Itself upon these piocredings, does not appear to hive detained 
the histon in, and need M<»t delay the ciitic The declining 
Mahomedan family of Riikot, which, dm mg the life of Rai 
Jhas Kh in, hul possessed consulcrablc influence in Ludhiana, 
was, aftei his death, simply wiped out by Ranjit, who found 
Ill this possession a liait by which the Hindu Raja of Jhind 
could be att ichcd to hisciusc Ihc idea tliat moril influences 
pervaded hum in SOCK t> and could be turned to future in¬ 
fluence by pi sent lOipcct ncvci once occuiicd to his one eyed 
mind Living foi the piescnt, and only foi thit in it which 
piomised immediate gun 01 immediate gi ilification, he show¬ 
ed, even while displaying 'idministiative capacitj equal to all 
present demands, an utter want of the highei ‘•talcsmanship, 
which had 111 i Tiodsuic distinguished moic thin one Moghal 
sovereign at Delhi, and vvliich, while prcferiing piesent to 
future successes, ncvei saciificcd a single ‘■ubstantial advantage 
foi any giatifieation not woith the co'“t 

But though wanting in tliat impcii.d instinct which bungs a 
ruler en rapport with alien subjects, Ranjit possessed that more 
selfish and equally useful faculty wliuh leads men to select sei- 
viceable agents The choice of the Cliatii Mohkain Chand of 
Guzi it, foi a chief romm ind, and one or two other equally wise 
selections, buttressed lus growing power m a m innei not, per- 
hapSj fully iindeistood b> himself at thit time If this facuUy 
had been moiclaigcl> and moic widely developed, so as both 
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to enlist talent of all vaiieties^ and particularly among Malio* 
medans, and thus to pacify the lacial and teligious animosities 
which his crushing triumphs eveiywhere aroused, his power 
might have been a less putely personaU and more a Rational, 
force than it proved to be aftei his deatli * 

If in the first contact of Ranjit Singh with Biitish power, the 
latter was suppliant for help, it was not so in the second In the 
decisive battle fought at Delhi on iith September 1808, in 
which 5,000 Sikhs had fought for Holkar, Lotd Lake had 
routed the Mahrattas, and chspeised these Sikh allies Holkar, 
as shown bi^th by Cunningham and in Skinner’s Memoirs, never 
recovered from the blow , and it was as a fugitive in 1805, 
after the defeats of Fattehgarh and Dig, that he claimed the 
attention of*" Ranjit Singh, whose aid he now sought against 
the British, who, in the pursuit aftei him, when he advanced 
towaids Anniritsar with an army of 15,000 men, crossed the 
Bias and encamped at Jallalabad At that peiiod British 
Indian statesmanship contemplated no further extension of ter¬ 
ritory than that alicady possessed, which sufficed for the com- 
meicial triumphs to which Its views for the future weie being 
restricted, under directions from the East India Company 

It was with somcthiiig of a feeling of iclicf that Lord Lake 
appears to have looked to Ranjit Singh to act as an intermediary 
with Holkar, after the lattci liad been driven from his own 
territory On the 1 ith Jamiaiy 180C a treaty was concluded 
between Holkcn and Loid Like bj which the foimer lenounccd 
aU possessions in Noithein India To this treaty Ranjit was 
contnbutoiy, and it bound him to the pleasing duty—which 
he could renounce jf it ever became piofitable to do so—of 
giving no assistance to the Mahiatta powci against the Bntisli 
As Sayad Muhammad quaintly, but not untruly savs, “ thus 
was the evil, which Ranjit Singh dreaded, averted , and his 
Sikhs blessed their stais that they had not 1)6611 entangled in 
war with the foreigners " * 

The piompt retreat of the Biitish force, which enabled 
Ranjit once more to breathe freely, also, by one of those 
strange freaks of fate which follow men against whom the 
stars in their courses do not seem to fight, actually added 
to his personal influence, to which it was held alike by his 
ijvals and by his friends to be chiefly owing not only that 
Holkar escaped with the skin of his teeth, but that the new 
white-warnors, who had risen like a stoim-ciopd over the sky 
of the Panjab, had been suddenly and peacefully charmed 
away, It affords another of those glimpses of his real 
character, m which it must be said that the admirable 
Ofid painstaking history of Sayad Muliammad abounds, that 
Ranjit Singh, with his mind set at lest, iieely mdulged la 
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all kinds of excesses" at the filthy Holt festival which im- 
mcdititely followed All that a formidable foreign foe might 
prove to structures such as that whiclv Ranjit had built up in 
the Panjab, can p%r!»aps only be rightfully apprehended m the 
perspective which distance has now given to the mixture of 
stirring and revolting events which make up his history But 
the anxiety of Ranjit seems to have been as real as it was 
reasonable , and if the subsequent sense of relief was less 
Intelligible to the Western military mind, it was hardly less 
natural m the peculiar type of Eastern hero who showed it 
The fieicest of wild animals; which arc also instinctively cruel, 
have moments of reactionary cowardice, bearing testimony to 
the operation of some obscure law of compensation , and 
the allowance which psychology makes for the beast can 
hardly be denied to the man • 

The next foieign cloud which overshadowed, or more 
correctly, fluted over, the Panjab, caused the Mahaiaja less 
concern , though, if he had truly weighed the chances of 
war, as these \vc re influenced by de-jigns then actually felt to 
havobetn in opciation, and by motives subscquClstly known to 
h ve been influential at the time, his judgment might have 
been icvc ibcd 

The G’likhas aie, peihaps, the one Asiatic race on whom 
most Indian commandt rs h »ve Karned to place the gieatest 
dependence Tiue biavc, not addicted much to any degrade- 
ing vice, they make admiiablc fighting m..n A latge body 
of them invaded Kingia fiom Nipal, under Amai Sirtgli, 
in 1806 , and it is easy to imagine moic than one result of 
this invasion, which might have caused Ranjit Smgh serious 
inconvenience, and might even have exposed him to some 
danger If Amai Singh hid given battle at once, and, cutting 
through the dcmoiah/cil troops of Sansar Chand, made overtuics 
to the Mahoinedans of Rohilkand, who were only too ready 
to band against "the new Sikh power that was crushing them 
all—msteid of awaiting the approach of Ranjit Singh and then 
tamely oftering to biibe him off,—the Panjab might have had 
another histoiy tl an th< one which we have to study to-day 
always piovidtd that, when Atnar Singh moved from his base, 
further rclaj s of Gnikha tfoops could have fidiowed to support 
him. Even if the Nipalcse general had engaged the Kangra 
aimy, and, defeating it, ai» he must have done, had, in the 
flush of victory, encounteied Ranjit Singh’s by no means 
formidable host, it is impossible to say that the result must 
have been favourable to the Maharaja, or that, being unf.ivoyr- 
able, It would not have been followed by disastious consequences 
But during a period of pnwise delay, pestilence bioko out among 
the Guikhas, who retiicd as rapidly as they had come and 
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Ranjit Singh himself withdrew, leaving an army of observatior 
consl^tlng of i,ooo men to watch the Kangra frontier 

The touis in which Kanjit for the ensuing two years indulged, 
originating, though some of them did, in hiingled desires foi 
conquest and display, virtually degenerated, with a single 
exception which need not detain us, into a seriesnof arbitrations 
between chiefs at vaiiance with one anothci—or, as m one case 
where a chief had no one else near enough to quarrel with, 
with his wife—a judicial function which, however, seems to have 
resolved itself into the leceipt of handsome presents fiom 
suitors for favoui, and peivcited awards in which the balance 
thus weighted audibly struck the ground To this category 
may unquestionably be relegated the verdict in favour of Rani 
Aus Kaur of Patiala, whose gift of a diamond necklace, woith 
Rs 70,000, and the historic brass cannon known as Kara Khan, 
seemed, jointly with her son, a jagii with an annual levenue 
of Rs 50,000 

The calculating nature of Ranjit is disclosed in a new and 
almost amusing light in his tacit acquiescence in the fraud, which 
he IS generally believed to have penctiated at once, and by 
which his mothcr-in-law and fnend, Sada Kaur, endeavoured tc 
atone for the sterility of hei daughter, M ilitab, by presenting 
Ranjit Singh, during his absente on one of his periodical 
tours, with twins v\ho had been procuicd fiom a humble home 
in Iloshiaipur 

The lads thus juggled into spurious royalty grew up intc 
manhood, and, as Sayad Muhammad naively adds, “ Ranjil 
Singh was i)v.vor deceived, but as he liked the idea of be 
ing called a father, he treated both as sons and called them 
Shahzadas or princes” The incident is both cuiiuus and 
mstiuctive as shedding a flood of light on a type of char 
acter which is imptaclicable undei any othet conditions than 
those which here pioduced it Ranjit Singh, even in the 
height of his power, was giateful to Sada Katir for all her past 
devotion to his cause He was not incapable, under stress oi 
temptation, of exacting nazaranas fiom tributaiy sardars ot 
the Kangra mountains who owed allegiance to Sada Kaur, 
on whom their gifts to Ranjit necessarily reacted in the way 
of a fine or sacrifice of revenue ‘But he found it impossible 
to repudiate the sons fathered on him by a transparent trick 
though the tiansaction mu'^t have cost him infinitely more than 
the money obtained from the K ingra sardars Foi an cxplana 
lion, ” he liked the idea of being called father,” may not strike 
the European reader as being absolutely effective , but for 
the true oriental despot, it is as good as, and sounds better than, 
any other which can now be substituted for it, and may be true 

It IS not easy with any information that is available to the 
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public—though full cxplaiiadotib of the whole tiansaction are 
doubtless to be had in the official lecords of the cl ly—to iindci- 
f>tand the next leception of a Brilish envoy by Kanjit Singh 
In April 1808 an Indian v d^.ll of the BiiLi^h Government, 
which had now co isolidated itself in Bengal and was spicadin» 
Itself in Hihdustin arrived at* Lahoie with pusents for the 
Mahaiaja, ostensibly designed to sticngthen the fiiend’y 
lelations which had been established by the mission of Yusaf 
Ah Khan, aluady refcired to, eight ycais previously The 
Viki! was well received,and presented with a klullat valued at 
Us 5,000, together with oth*er valuable articles, chiefly piodiicts 
of the province for his masters to whom, 111 addition, he doubt¬ 
less took b lelc the seciel infonnation legaiding Ranjit bingh s 
iclitKjiis with his own subji cts, as well as with llolkai, and 
with the few tcmaining independent Mahomeckin chiefs of the 
Paiij lb, which he was in all likelihood chaiged to obtain, 
and winch Uinjit hirasclf would have had no interest m 
withholding. 

Though Raiijit Singh was now paramount in the* Panjab, even 
he tiinisclf baicly hoped that the bikh jealousies, which had 
haunted his caily suc,cesses, had been extinguished by his later 
triumphs Theie is no authcnlicatc d evidence to connect the 
Sikh movement against him, that b< gan to show itself now 111 
Malwa ind Siihiiid, with the visit of the Ihitish c nvo), but it is not 
inconceivable that the visit itself innocently suggested the form 
whicli the m(»vement now began to like Jhiiulh and Malwa, 
though standing outside the eiiele which enclosed the 12 Misls 
of the old bikli hicrirchy^, still sliaicd with all Sikhs the Rajput 
ancestry and later coiiveision to the Khalsa, which miy be held 
to constitute identity with the common cau^c, into which hatred 
of the big usmpei now cnteiecl as a fiesh element , and they 
found in P iti ila the link that was wanting to extend the 
movement be) ond the limits of a boiiigeois conspiiacj'^ 

At a meeting held in S imana in the Patiala State, c-lled to 
devise whetlici the remedy of an ap*pcal to the Biitish was moie 
dangerous than the disease of absorption into a Sikh empiic, that 
instinctive pcisonal iiitpiest which blinds meic fighting machines 
snch as most of these chiefs wcic to larger views, led the conference 
to devise an appe il to the iBritish, lo Mi St ton, the Resident 
at Delhi, accorclingl)'^, a mission, consisting of four chiefs and 
piincipai men, was sent, which took the precaution of submitting 
Its views in i petition The mam ground of the claim, that 
independent Sikh chiefs had always been under the protection 
of the Resident at Delhi, must have fallen strangely on the 
ear of Mr Seton, if he rcmciiibeied the commercial piofessions 
which had ptecciled 4 :hc expansion of Biitish influence m 
Hindustan, and contrasted them with the decaying influence pftbe 
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Moghal No British oBicial worthy to hold the position of Resident 
at the Court of Delhi at such a time could have lielped formtngr 
views more m harmony vyith the Biitish future in India than 
the term> of the answer actually made to the Sikh chiefs ^ 
but the answer actually nwde to them was that no hope coulcJ 
be held out to them of any direct Biitish inlci forenco in their 
relations with the Lahore Court The abstract sympathy that 
was freely thrown into the disappointment thus caused to tlie 
Sikh chiefs docs not appear to hive alteied its ftavour in the 
least RcUijit Singh, who was informed of this mis->ion, called a 
meeting of these chiefs in Anrntsai and strove to allay their 
feats bv evciy device of his eager mind and ready tongue 

But events were iipening in India under influences which^ 
though in it, were not of it And here in ly be quoted a thought¬ 
ful and cari ^ul, summary by Sayad Muhammad Latif of one of 
the most important crises in Indian histoiy — 

“ The political aspect of affairs in India underwent a material 
change, and the policy of non-interfeience inauguiated by 
Lord Cornwallis was totally abandoned by the new Govcinoi- 
General of India, Lord Mmto, a statesman of great promise luid 
of special experience at the Board of Control The ambitious 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Empeior of France, now in the zenith of 
his power, who had won briil^nt victories in Europe, and 
had just concluded a treaty with the Emperoi of Russia was 
believed to be meditating the invasion of India in conceit with 
the lurks and Peisians , and to prevent his designs, Lord 
Mmto determined to foim a defensive alliance, not only with 
the powers beyond the Jamna and Satlej, but also with those 
beyond the Indus It w is accordingly resolved to send ambas¬ 
sadors to the Couit of Shah Singh the King of Kabul, the 
Court of Peisia and of Rsnjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, whose 
authority h.id now* been firmly established in the Panj ib, to 
negotiate with those monarchs, and to peisuade them that their 
intciests were indentical with those of the British and that, 
in the evept of an invasion of this countiy by the htench 
Government, the interests of the Sikhs would be the first to 
suffer He tlicrcft>re urged upon them the necessity of a policy 
of unity, as the only means by which they could hope to keep 
the tneniy at ba> Mi Elphinstonc v^as deputed to the Court 
of Kabul Sir John Malcolm to the Couit of leheran, and in 
August 1808, Mr (afterwards Lord) C T Metcalfe, a young 
Bengal Civilian, one of Lord Wellesley’s ablest pupils, who 
had already distinguished himself for political sagacity and 
fairness, was sent as the Biitish plcnipotentiaiy to the Court 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Lahore ’’-—pp 373'74 
As a sister picture to this pne, a pictuiC^’ almost necessary to 
cnabl^ the reader to grasp the real questions -at issue in the 
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m$is that bad come, the following equally telling passage from 
the same work may be read — 

“ Everybody had now seen the rtsmg power and fortune of 
Ranjit Smgh Hfe had conquered city after city and town aftor 
town, without being checked in any quarter in bis ambitious- 
career, which uppeared to be unTimitcd He had got the better 
of the strongest leagues which had been fotmed against him , 
he had broken the power of united confederacies and humblqd 
many ptoud families and tribes to the dust His arms had 
conqucied the countries between the old Hydaspes and the 
Bias, forming the Paiijab pToper, and even penetrated beyond 
the limits of the Panj lb ptoper The Afghans who wete left 
in possession of the nosth*west portions of the Panjab the 
Sado2ai family of Pathans who held the province of Multan 
and the Hill Raja of Kangra had alieady felf the weight of 
his power, and were tieated by him as ordinary vassals His 
highest ambition now, as Mahataja of Lrihore, was to unite 
all Sikhs under one bannei, and extend his sway from the banks 
of the Satlej to the Jamna, and thus to absorb into his own 
dominions ail the independent states encompassed by those 
rivers Already his last two Satlej campaigns had borne 
good fruit, and his successive inioads and victories had 
reasonably led him to hope that another season would see 
the whole country annexed to the new kingdom of Lahoie^ 
He was munificent m bis rewards and seveic in Ins exactions 
He was dreaded, if not loved, by his subjects, and icspectcd by 
those atound him His power was absolute, and, from the 
chief of a state to the common soldici, every one implicitly 
obeyed him The Bntish envoy had personally observed how 
submissive the cis Satlej Rajas and other chiefs were to him. 
He had no cause to be attracted to the side of the English 
whose interests, he knew, were adverse to his’own, so far as the 
cis-Satlej States, the choicest object of his ambition, were 
concerned ’’—page 374 

The consent which even the lEmglish leader gives to this 
careful statement would, of course in any moral estimate 
of large social movements, have to be discounted by the fact* 
that no mental movement is produced by the record of this 
biilliant career at all corresponding with the heait-throb with 
which even the schoolboy reads the story of Hannibal But 
whether because the greater fulness of modern history brings 
within reach details of individual life, which are lost to the 
ciitical consciousness m the story of ancient warriors, or there 
were seen in old-world heroes, glimpses of a great human nature 
which found something in the world to worship, that was wholly 
outside of self, the fact remains that a moral analysis of charac- 
tei 1$ not indispensible to a just realization of the political csisis 
that was maturing 111 India. 
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The game which Ranjit Singh now played with Mr Metcalfe 
requiied both skill in its conception and boldness and courage 
in Its execution Unless \vc adopt a view which was not wliolly 
unknown among contcmpor.iry official constructions of Ins 
conduct at this juncture—the view, namely, that Raiijit acted 
with reckless eccentricity Icavmg cliance to explain his actions 
favouiably—the alternative i<ka is, that he had determined on 
treating the British envoy with only so much dcfeiencc as was 
unavoidable lie left him to follow him about as the icpicseii- 
tative of an infeiior Pouei while he exhibitid before him his 
inesistible force ind matchless skill in conquering, in the veiy 
presence of the envoy, victim after victim, and among others 
some who had claimed tlie vciy piotection of the Biitish 
Mr Metcalfe who, while compl lining of the discouilcsy showm 
him when being led about with almost contemptuous unconcern 
in the very sight and hearing of the Sikh chiefs who had souglit 
British protection, only once ventured to offei any dnect protest 
against the couise actually pursued by Rinjit Singh binding 
that Ranjit Singh was actually bicaking th- agieiment m ide 
with Loid Lake in 1805 by lefusing to recognize the Satlfij as 
the bonier of ms kingdom, Mi Metcalfe abandoned the 
Mdhaiaja’s camp and letuincd to Delhi, leaving Rinjit 'while 
he, Ml Metcalfe, awaited fiiithei instructions; to pursue his 
conquests over forbiddfii giound, unattended by himself in the 
r 61 e of a helpless witness 

It had by this tune become evident to the Governoi General 
that unless some decided change could be effected in the 
attitude taken up by Raiijit Singh, which was virtually thit of a 
mihtaiy ruler above all ticaties, a conflict with him was only 
a question of time, delay in solving which only left additional 
advantages with the enemy Mi Metcalfe was accordingly in¬ 
structed to put Ills* foot down on the earliei understanding that 
the cis-Satlej States wcie under British protection, and that 
Ranjit should not meicly not trespass fuithcr on dcbatcable 
ground, but restore to then fightful posscssoio all lands alieady 
wiongly taken This ultimatum was delivered to the Maharaja 
at Amritsar by Mr Metcalfe on the 4th Dccembei 1808 
Ranjit Singh piocrastinatcd as long as he could, but finally 
detei mined on armed resistance Oelucrlony, on Ins appearance 
at the head of a British aimy in January 1809, was hailed as 
a deliverer by the Malwa and Sirhind chieftains, and a war, 
which must have proved bloody and desperate, would probably 
have bioken out, but for one of those unforeseen incidents which 
often turn the scale in human affaiis A small band of Maho- 
medan tioopers in liritish employ, while celebrating the Mohar- 
lam festival with lassias, was set upon,by an overwhelming 
rabblie of Sikhs, whom the disciplined valour of the troopers 
enabled them to scatter in very little time The incident im- 
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pressed the Maharaja's unagination forcibly, and led him to foim 
impressions regarding the piobable consequence of a conflict on 
a larger scale, neithci flattering to the Khalsa vanity nor calcu¬ 
lated to cncouiage hopes Under one of those impulses, his 
subjection to which at once separates Ranjit Singh by a gulf 
ftom any category of generalship now recognized as gieat, the 
Sikh ruler put an exaggerated estimate on a mere exhibition of 
superior military discipline, ignored all the national vitality which 
underlay all his own past successes, tamely apologized to the 
Biitish Resident for the fanaticism of his Akalis who had inter- 
feied with the religious ceiemonial of the Biitish troopeis, with¬ 
drew his army from the Satlej and bound himself by tieaty 
not to trespass beyond- it The establishment of a Biitish 
cantonment in Ludlnana, which took place at this time, is 
chaiged with the origin of the giotesque jest in which the 
Maharaja is said, while gazing on a map in which British 
possessions were maiked in red, to have muttered sadly sa^ Idl 
/iojdwegd 

The Gwaliar chief Sindhia was for some years after this 
treaty suspected of conspiring with Holkai and the Rohilla 
chieftain, Amir Khan to induce Ranjit Singh to join them in 
a general movement which should wipe the British off thcficc of 
Hindustan , and it is more than probable that Ranjit himself 
endeavoured to tamper with the loyalty of the cis batlej States 
But, nothing coming of these n< gotiations, Ruijit resumed his 
habit of tiaversing his holders like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he might devour A second cncountei with and defeat of 
Amar Singli, the Gurkha commander, who made another descent 
on Kangra, prompted the Nipalcse general to seek an alliance 
with Ocliterlony, wiih the object of crushing the Maharaja, but 
this ovcrtui;e was rejected, and Ranjit Sii gh began the policy of 
appointing military chufs to the ciiarge of ifl his new conquests 
and such older conquests as were also threatened 

The Biitish wars with Nipal and the British negotiations with 
Afghanistan which occupied the next few years, though they 
unquestionably made their results felt in the history of the 
Sikh nation a few years later, touch so lightly on the per¬ 
sonal history of Ranjit Singh, at this particular peiiod, as 
to demand no detailed reference to them m this place, 

Shah Shuja’s effort in i8io, to engage Ranjit Singh in 
the recovery of Multan, which he still claimed, and which the 
Maharaja proceeded to claim on his behalf, even while the 
dethroned Afghan sovereign was a fugitive from his own 
dominions, where a civil war was now raging furiously, enable^ us 
to resume the thread of Ranjit Singh’s career only, however, 
to state at once, that he failed ignominiously in making any 
impression on the rebellious province, retired from it in •con- 
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sfdcrable mortidcation, and set about remodelling his army 
on European patterns The valuable services by which Moh- 
kam Cband consolidated the Sikh kingdom for his master dur¬ 
ing the ne5it year, i8i i, which closed with his reducing all the 
count!y between Manjha and Multan, culminated in his own 
appointment as Dewan , and his career is worthy of note 
as furnishing one of the striking instances of the Maharaja's 
loyalty to his friends Mohkam Chand justified the honor con¬ 
ferred on him by his complete rout of the Afghan forces under 
Frfteh Khan at Khyrabad in 1813 

Ochterlony’s visit to Lahore in *1812 on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Maharaja’s son, Kharak Singh, turned 
over the next page of British diplomacy with the Sikh ruler, 
but, beyond leading to more coidial relations than those which 
had previously existed, presented no substantial result 

No writer of the story of Ranjit Singh’s life can afford 
to omit all mention of the ciicumstances under which he ex¬ 
torted the kohinur from Shih Shuja in 1813 while the latter 
was his guest in Lahore, ifter starving the Afghan fugitive 
and sub|ccting both himself and his family to great indigmfties 
The dispropoitionate length at which the incident is dwelt upon 
in some histones of the Mahaiaja is possibly owing to an 
idea that it places a great historical cliaractcr in some new and 
exceptional light A truer view of the whole transaction will 
be found in the simple reflection, that the theft and extortion 
which aie found in the occurrence, in ad/ition to the want of 
chivalry which surrounded it, crystallize the ruling pnnciples 
of the Maharaja’s life, which perhaps come into clearer view 
when focussed in the incident of the robbery of the kohmur, than 
as we usually find them, dispersed over conquests surrounded 
with a halo of military glory , and this view of the^^tlarger part 
of Ranjit’s caieer is*in no way affected by the reticence of those 
historians who either minimize the incident of the kohinur,— 
as Cunningham, for example, has seen fit to do,—or envelop 
all Its surroundings, which afe full of the dramatical intciest of 
a tragic romance, in secresy 

From this period until 1826, when the Maharaja died, al*» 
though the ccntial figure is still clearly perceptible in all the 
movements of the Sikh nation, and then movements arfe still 
visibly colouied with the characteristics of the man who inspires 
or leads them, the record becomes more distinctly that of the 
nation and less that of the individual than it had hitherto 
been The abortive expedition to Kashmir iq 1814, under¬ 
taken against the counsel of the shrewd Mohkam Chand, adds 
a page to Sikh history m which, without dwarfing the sovereign, 
the valuable services of the Dewan came, into play m a man- 
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ner illustrating the evolution of the policy of a state rather 
than a display of individual caprice-^though the caprice is «uU 
predominant an'S results, in the case of the Kashmir ejii- 
sode, in meiitcd disaster ” The Maharaja,” naturally enough, 
“ever aftcrwaids expressed i horror of the snow and cold 
of Kashmir, and the subject was such a sore one with him, 
that he nfiver touched upon it without denouncing Kashmir 
as a vile place an impression which, it is interesting to note, 
suivived long after the complete subjection of Kashmir in 
the later days of his reij^n, and its final absorption into his 
dominions 

A formal councilor tlua Sikh nation held in 1805, to which 
the Mahomedan writer hardly gives the prominence whi£h 
IS Its due, but to which Cunningham does more justice, 
faiily reflects the type of national chaiactcr into which Ranjit’s 
subjects had been matured under the joint action of their 
opportunities and of his spur In then earlier history, before 
then religion had been cast in political moulds, and inward 
impulse had been completely subordinated to external ex¬ 
pediency/i the old Gurumattas, or religious councils, had served 
a most impoitant purpose in inspiring a race of wairiois with 
sentiments m which the religious element served as a disin¬ 
fectant against the sordid self-aggrandizement into which the 
plundciing wais of then lace ncccssaiily degenerated No¬ 
thing of the kind had taken place for yeais The change, 
which can be matched from a striking phase in the history 
of the not wholly dissimilar Hebrew race, is graphically 
descubed by Cunningham — 

“ The singleness of purpose, the confident belief in the aid 
of God, V'hich had animated mechanics and shepherds to 
resent perscf ution and to triumph over Ahmxd Shah, no longer 
possessed the minds of their descendants born to com¬ 
parative power and affluence, and who, like lude and igno¬ 
rant men, broken loose from all* law, gave the rein to their 
grosser passions Their ambition was peisonal, and their 
desiie was for woildly enjoyment The genuine spirit of 
Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the peasant 
to reproduce it in another form , the rude system of mixed 
independence and confederacy was unsuited to an extended 
dominion It had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, 
and the Misls ” were in effect dissolved The mass of the 
people remaiged satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown , but the petty cljiefs 
and their paid followers, to whom their faith was the mere 
expression of a conventional custom, were anxious for preda¬ 
tory excursions, and for additions to their temporal ppwer. 
Some were willing to join the English, others were ready to link 
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their foitunes with the Mahrattas, and all had become jeaIoui3i 
of R.injit Singh, who «alone was desirous of excluding the 
strange invadeis, as the great obstacle to his own am¬ 
bition of founding a military monarchy which should en¬ 
sure to the people the congeniril occupation^ of conquest 
In truth Ranjit bingh laboured, with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and coheience to diverse actions and scat- 
teicd elements , to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well oideied state, or commonwealth, as Govind had deve¬ 
loped a sect into a people, and had given application and 
purpose to the general institutions of Nanak”—p 141 

It is a fan question however, and one suggested by Cunning¬ 
ham’s own fi ink admissions elsewhere—as, for instance, in page 
l8y, oi the chrwactci of Ranjit Singh—whetlier the difference 
which he diaws between the luial and town populations is 
not puiely academic R injit had swept over the Panjab 111 
a senes of tours, which had included nearly every large gioup of 
villages in some shadow of trouble or involved it in some chain 
of resiionsibility , for the tnbute which he exacted fiom leaders 
c ime eventucidy from their tenants Neveithcless the picture 
dru\n above of a. genetal course of demoialization is as stiikiiig 
as It IS true, no matter who the victims of the piocess may have 
been The captuie of Multan in 1818 bulks largely in the declin¬ 
ing jeais of Ranjit’s reign, not less because, in setting as it were 
a seal to the final extinction of Mahomedan sovereignty from 
evciy impoitaut portion of the Panj ib it closed tint conflict 
between the Kli dsa and Islam which foimed, while it lasted, an 
open sole in the SiUh polity, than because it rounded off the 
Southwestern tcrnloiics of the Sikh nation by giving them 
a n»itnial boundaiy 

This was the fiist gicat accomplishment of Ranjit’s reign in 
which he was not the pnncipal factor He had taken a personal 
interest in supervising the piepaiations before his army left 
Lahoic 1111817, but when it actually took the field in the 
followin T 3 eai, it was nominally iiiidci the command of Ranjit’s 
son, Kliaiak Singh, suppoited by Missar Dewan Chand, who 
was to l<ike the lead in the operat'ons Ranjit closely watched 
tlie oper itions as they were rcportcfl to him in his capital, and 
then tedious development admitted of his even communicat¬ 
ing insti uetions to Dewan Chand on the field When Multan 
fell, later in the >cai, Lahore became the scene of one of 
those public rejoicings in which boundless extravagance formed 
the most sinking feature, but which have by no means been 
confined to Eastern or savage people In the arrangements 
made for the Civil administiation of the acquired province, 
there, flashed foif^ some last scintillations of the governing 
talent of which mdicatious had been given m the eaily part 
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of Ins career, but how had the fine gold become dim ! Insteail 
of enlisting local influences, or local gcyuis on his side, Ranjit 
coukl devise nothing bettei than the coaise device of pension¬ 
ing off all the Mahomedan patriotism tlidt had not been 
pieferentially^obliteiati'd with tin, sword, and entrusting the. civil 
government entirely to the Khatri, Sukhdyal, who suiiouncled 
himself, or was sunounded by his mastei, with exclusively 
Hindu agents 

I he vntual extinction oT all formidable Mahomedan power 
within the Panjali led Ranjit to cast pr3nng e) cs once rnoie 
on Peshawar whtre Yii Mohani id icpie^-entcd Ayub Khan 
who had mounted the miisnad m Kabul This man having fled 
on the appioach of the bilth foice, Jahandad Khan, who had 
betiai ed Attock to Ranjit Singb, and thoieby ^lovtd his own 
complete detachment fiom the Afghan alliance, was jrcwanlcd 
with the control of Peshawar It was, howevci, too remote fiom 
Lahore, and too full of a mixed Mahomed in popul ition to be 
anj thing but a thorn in tlie side of R injit Smgli md in the 
couj;se of veiy few months it was iccaptured by Lost Mohamad 
As Jahandad Khan, whose n imc has just been mtntioned, will 
not appear in these pages agon, it in ly be idded—as some 
kind of indication of Mahomc<lan scnfinicnt in icgaid to 
the piospect of some Indian, is opposed to an Afghan, control 
being fin.illy established over Peshawar—that, having failed, 
equally when rcpiesenting Ranjit Singh on the Indus and 
again when aiding the final spuit by which Sh ih Shuja tin 
the year 18181 eiule ivouicd to r use Ins stand ird beyond the 
Indus, J (hand id Khan finally shook the dust off his ticachcrous 
feet against the cities which he had successively bctiayed, and 
cast in his lot with Slunk Mohamad in lleiat 

The last 5 eais of Ranjit Singh though full of incidents of 
both administiative and political imiioit nice, icpiesenting, as 
they do, a senes of lepicssive measiiits levelled mainlv against 
thi Mahomedan races of the V\ cston Pinjab—and susceptible, 
indeed, of being woiked np into m historutte as inteicsting as 
any which India has evil fuinished for Luiopean students—give 
us few, It may be said, no moic chaiactci pictuies of the ‘ 1 ion 
of the Noith” All that was original in Ranjit Singh whether 
cieativc m destiucUve, was now ncaily played out Beyond the 
Indus lay the smouldering fiie of Afglian bigotry, which wanted 
only some match alight with true file to work it into a blaze—a 
blaze which would at once spicad fiom Pi shawai along the 
ila/aiajat to Multan But the match did not tuin up , and the 
fire did not blaze foith Beyond the Satlij, eastwaid, cioifched 
quite another description of danger—a mysteiious decree of 
Piovidence in the form of white tiadeis, who seemed to avoid 
all unnecessary conflicts and spoke very quietly in couferdhees, 
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but who could be made to fight, and who struck hard when 
they fought, and finally swallowed territory as though to the 
manner born, te, with all the skill of an oneiital despot The 
principles of Biitish statesmanship,at this its miocene tertiary 
period, were probably so raufih inysteiious nonsense to the 
Sikh Maharaja, who onlv foicsaw the final predominance of the 
led line, and did not ca'-e much by what metaphysical process 
the extension could be finally explained His dread of this 
mysterious power is best shown in his ready sun ender of his 
old dreams of Eastern conquest, when brought into contact 
with Mr Metcalfe on the Satlej 

But, before passing on to the last chapter of Ranjit's history, 
we may dwell for a few moments on the retribution which time 
biought for Sada Kaur, the Kanbya chicftainess, in icturn for 
the twins she had palmed off thiough her barren daughtei Mah- 
tab on Ranjit Ihe Mahaiaja desiicd that Sada fCaur should 
endow one of her spurious grandsons with piopcrty belonging to 
the Kanhyi territory, which Ranjit had not absoibed and the 
paituion of which in the way now pioposed by him, would final¬ 
ly diminish the possessions and influence of Sada Kaur This 
lady, on the other hand, insisted that the whole patrimony of the 
prince should come from the fithei’s side The gum humour 
with which tlie Maharaja could study as much of this suggestion 
on the part of his mothei-in-law as he thought ically genuine 
may better be imagined than desciibed Sada Kaur was coaxed 
into a tiap and forced to sign the deed of gift on which Ranjit 
had decided, while Kharak Singh, his son and heir, was sent on 
to despoil her of all her valuables and take possession of all 
her pioperty A baser return for the services which she had 
rendeied him in the eaily days ot his struggles for supicmacy 
it would be difficult to conceive , but it bungs no surpijse to 
any caicful student of Ranjit’s csreer, who follows his actions 
with ordinary intelligence He allowed no considciation to 
stand in the way of the gratification of any dcsiie, and the 
comedy in the fate that overtook a meddlesome mother-in-law 
as it stiikcs a European mind, has no existence for the oriental 
imagination, or any Western mind that understands it. 

The design of moulding his troops on Euiopyean patterns, 
which had already been formed by Ranjit Singh, received an 
unexpected impetus from the arrival in his capital, in 1822, of 
the Italian Ventura and the Frenchman Allard, who, foui years 
later, were joined by two other Frenchmen, Coyrt and Avi- 
tabile The four foreigners were all placed 111 positions of 
trust in the Sikh Army, the two latter receiving the rank of 
Generals The process of denaturalizing any uncivilized force 
IS orys of doubtful wisdom and of extreme delicacy These 
foreigneib had not u tabula rasa to build upon, or they might 
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haV6 raised forces as elective as those with wjhich the Butish 
were winning their way ail over the country But althoug-h 
tlie more experienced indigenous leader^ offered a natural 
opposition to the new Tangled craze, the influence of the foreign¬ 
ers in the army of Ranjit became wry visible both to himself 
and to his men * 

Sayad Muhammad is careful to record every instance in which 
overtures made to the Butish, by enemies whom Ranjit Singh 
failed in crushing completely, were studiously rejected on the 
ground that any inteiference would involve a breach of exist¬ 
ing treaties , as well as every instance in which the British 
power, un^.olicited, opposed the advances of Ranjit agiinst 
teiritoiics under British protection The combined loyilty 
and consistency of this attitude, at once intelligible and striking 
to the mind of a ruler who knew no law but his own capnee, 
evidently impressed Rdiijit Singh very deeply Theic 
was also this in it that he ma> not have fathomed Servants 
of a remote master, these Butish soldiers and statesmen work¬ 
ed on Rfinciples which they had assimilated and made part of 
their individual identity They weie always equally loyal to 
their country and to themselves The spectacle must have 
affoidcd ground for contemplation to a ruler like Ranjit, to 
whom distegaid of all restraints is likely to have appealed an 
essential element of strength of character Whcthei he was 
ever conveited to another and sounder opinion, it is not im¬ 
probable that the invisible restraints under which he some¬ 
times seems to have acted in the later portion of his eventful 
life, and which we ir an aspect of eccentricity in comparison with 
the consistent recklessness of Ins earlier manhood, may have 
arisen fiora a foreign inspiiation of whose source he was himself 
imperfectly aware The piesent of a handscimc shawl tent, 
which Ranjit Smgh sent King William in 1828, added a link to 
a chain, beginning early in what m ly be called his responsible 
public career, and extending into its close, a chain, never very 
tangible to a rough touch, and always liable to be easily broken, 
but still always remaining in evidence of an earnest desire, in 
a natuie neither usually earnest nor consistent, to be in friendly 
relations with the red power that had arisen in India and was 
going some day to mastet it Anothei an^ less intangible 
joint in the same chain is presented in the reception given to 
Burncs atLahoie in 1831, which Sayad Muhammad describes 
as follows — 

'‘The streets were lined with cavalry, artillery and infantiy, 
who saluted the British officer as he passed seated on an** 
elephant The streets were thronged with spectators, who 
filled every balcony ancf window oveilooking the street. As 
the paity entered the first court of the palace, they were re' 
VOL KClll ] 28 
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ceived by Raja Phyan Singh, described as being a fine soldier¬ 
like person, dressed in armour, who conducted them to the door 
of the palace While Lieutenant Burnes stooped to remove his 
shoes at the threshold, he suddenly found himself in the arms 
of a ‘ diminutive old-looking man,’ the great ^aharaja Ranjit 
Singh ” 

Theie was a great display of cordiality, and a giand parade 
of troops, and the Maharaja left nothing undone to impress 
his guest with a sense of his desiie to honour the British power 
The reality of this new infinence in his thoughts was strangely 
illustrated m another way, when the Fienchman Allard at¬ 
tempted to aiouse suspicions*oi British motives in the Maharaja’s 
mind, and the lattei summoned a'strologers, who, “ after con¬ 
sulting their holy books, declared that the British were sinccie 
friends of the Mahaiaja” These au-.pices were sought when 
Ranjit consented to meet the Governor-General, Lord Bentinck, 
111 1831 in Amritsar, and, proving favourable, they led to an 
interview that powerfully impressed the Sikh sovereign As 
the result of this and the return visit, and the interjphanges 
of presents and civilities that followed, a fresh treaty was formed 
ahd signed on the 3rst October 1831 , and the camp broke up 
on the following day 

ThCbC incidents bung us to the end of the period at which 
the puicly personal history of Ranjit Singh propeily closes 
The events that crowded into the interval between 1831 
and 1834, when the Maharaja died, foiin rather a preface to 
the drima that followed his death Decaying health, alicady 
heralding the advance of death, left its maik both on his 
per-*©!! and on his policy, which consulted mainly in con¬ 
serving the kingdom he had built up, and shielding it from 
foreign danger. 

On his death in 1834 his corpse was burned with great 
display, and his widows weie burnt on the funeral pyre A 
single incident of thi8*fina1 display which may perhap^ soften 
the anger which its hotrible details arc calculated to arouse 
»n every European mind, was the touching devotion of the 
warrior statesman, Dhyan Singh, who was piofoundly moved 
by his master’s death This man *15 the reputed possessor of 
a character rare in Indian military leaders of any age, pheno¬ 
menal in that of Ranjit To have roused a devotion so piofound 
in such a mind, may be proof of hidden virtues unrevealed to 
the remainder of the universe 


W C Madge. 
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I NSECTS play a highly important part in the economy of 
nature , for they not only setvc as articles of food to the 
membtis of other classes jof the Animal Kingdom, but also 
prevent the rapid propagation of other species o( the same class 
by destro) ing and feeding iijpon then larva. As many insects, 
on the one hand, prove pests to humankind , so, on the othef 
hand, many of them minister to the daily wants of human 
beings Some, such as the mosquito and the locust, are 
sources of gi eat annoyance and loss to man, wlicrcas othcis, 
such as the silk-woim and the bee, are of great benefit to him 
Some mcmbeis of the insect class are also charactciized by 
the possession of great beauty of form . nd colouring Thus, 
It will be seen th it the group of Articulata, or Invertcbiatc 
Animals with jointed limbs, such as Insects Spiders, Myriapods 
and Crustfieca, aic a source of endless interest to those who 
have an obseivnig eye for the beauties of natural objects 
In India, where the mveitebiatc f lunais both rich and varied, 
there have lately arisen a number of scientific obseiveis who 
are not only taking a great deal of inteiest in tlie study of 
this class of the Animal Kingdom, but also doing much to 
clear up many doubtful points regarding then llfc-histones At 
the piesent moment, the pioblem of determining, classifying 
and collecting insects which aic destructive to agricultuial and 
hoiticultural produce, is engaging the attention of only the 
Government and one or two scientific observers in this country* 
Of theothei aiticulated inveitcbiatcs, those which attract the 
gieatcst number of collectois and investigators here, aie insects 
belonging to the favourite oidei Lepidpptcia, both Riiopalocci ous 
and Hetcroccrous (Butteiflies and Moth*?) The next favounte 
Older is that of Hj menoptera, or the Ants, Bees and Wasps 
With legard to the other orders of insects, such as the Coleopt ra 
Longicorna and Lameliic9rna (Longicorn and Lamclhcorn 
Beetles), Dipteia, Hemipteia, Neuroptera and Oithoptcia, 
the men m this country, who are collecting and scientifically 
studying them, aie few and far between Hence the knowledge 
of these last mentioned orders of Indian insects is some¬ 
what meagre. 

Though there exist m the various museums of India, cdl 
lections of preserved insects, spidcis, myriapods and ciustaeea, 
yet none of them, as at present exhibited, are suflicienily 
Instructive The knowledge of both Europeans and Natives 
regarding the habits, lusUiKts and economy of the aiticulated 
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invertebrates of this country is very defective, thoogh they 
aie in no wsy less interesting than the other members of 
the Animal Kingdom The dried specimens Mn our museums 
are only beautiful to look at (and, even in the case of those 
that are goigeously coloured, fheir beauty is deteriorated by 
continued exposure to Iightl, and teach us nothing about 
the habits, instincts, mode of leproduction, metamorphoses 
and economy of the living insects 

The best mode of conveying instruction on these points 
fii a popular way, is by exlubiting living specimens of insects 
>n pioperly constiucted glass cases Wlien living specimens of 
diffeient species of insects, spidery (Aiachnoidea), centipedes 
and scorpions fMynapoda) and ciustaceans, together with 
tlieir peculiar* food-pl«ints, aic placed in different glass-cases 
and under conditions resembling then natuial surroundings, 
and all these are housed in a piopeily-constructed building, 
affording them as much protection from the weather as 
possible, the whole collection is called an Insectarinm The 
value of such an institution, as a means of imparting knowledge 
icgarding the habits and economy of these animals, would 
be further enlianccd by exhibiting, alongside of the living 
insects specimens of their respective nests, their economic pro¬ 
ducts and the ravages wrought by them The living specimens 
should be exhibited in glass-cases, in then systematic brders, 
so as to give visitors, both scientific and non-scicntific, a 
general idea of the most interesting foims, and of their 
classification 

In England much has been, and is being, done for the 
dissemination, among the people, of a moie accurate knoW’- 
ledge regarding insects and other aiticulata In the United 
States of Araeiida, too, steps aie being taken in the same 
direction, for it is proposed to establish, in connection with 
the “Natural History Gard^is and Aquaria” at Boston, 
U, S A, an institution'’ of this kind It is proposed, in 
the piospectus, that “an Insectanum should be built m 
3 argent’s Field adjoining Long Crouch Woods in that 
city, and, both for economic reasons in construction and 
heating, and for the convenient proximity of the necessary 
food-plants, it should be an annexe to the greenhouse to be 
erected there Colonies of striking and curious insects, es¬ 
pecially the Hymenoptera, or spcial insects, undergoing their 
transformations, might be exhibited in a small, single-storeyed 
s|TUCtctre of glass and iron, like an ordinary conservatory, 
with no more flooring than would be required for passageways 
between the plants and shrubs Sucli a collection would be 
inexpensive and attractive, and, without in any way curtailing 
Its public would afford ample opportunity for scientific 
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t!Nper!(tieAtat{on of an important kind ^ Fedigree^breedm^, 
for instance, or breeding in constant temperatures, whether 
high, low, or avesage, might heie be carried on upon a large 
scale Indeed, the opportunities are so great that the choice of 
subjects would be difficult, so n^any would claim attention , and 
It would he quite^ossible to display a changing round of attractive* 
and mstiuclive sights fiom week to week throughout the year” 
‘The Insect class, although as a whole purely teirestrial and 
aerial in their habits, coiitiiins some orders the members of 
which pass either the whole,01 a portion of their lives in water 
With regaid to these aquatic insects, it is pioposed to foira 
" an Insectariuin in connection with the Boston Gardens, which 
Would be furnished witlf aquaiia, placed in the midst of suit¬ 
able plants, and suriounded by ample cages of netting foi the 
cbnhnement and display of the adults aftei tKey have passed 
through their transform itioiis and have begun to fly This 
part of the exhibit could be made exceedingly instructive by 
means of a printed guide, explaining the transfoimations of 
th^insects shown in the aquatia and cages” 

• The credit of establishing the fitst institution of this kind 
in England, belongs to the Zoological Society of London 
This renowned body has founded, in its Gaidens in Regent's 
Park, an Inscctarium for the exhibition of various species of 
insects, spiders, &c, both living and defunct, in their different 
stages of existence, and, so far as pi acticable, accompanied with 
their natural surroundings The institution is located in a 
building constiucted of non and glass, and standing on a sunny 
spot with a southern aspect This building is situated near the 
base of Pumrose Hill—a little to the south of the northern 
entrance of the Gardens—and is fitted up like a hot-house 
measuring 'labout fifty feet by about twenty^five feet “In the 
centre and at the ends of the house are placed some bananas and 
tree-feins , and by means of heating apparatus a temperature of 
from seventy to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit is maintained. 
The insects aie kept in cases of wood and zinc, with glass sides 
and perforated zme tops, the average sue of these receptacles 
being about two-and-a-half-feet in height, one-foot-and-a*half 
wide, and one foot deep The bottom of each cage is filled 
with moss and sand, thus allowing the pupae or chrysalides 
of such species as enter thq ground to undergo their natural 
transformations In some cases the caterpillars-—or larvse, as 
they are scientifically termed—are to be seen feeding, the food- 
plants being kept m small phials or tubes of water, or some¬ 
times placed m the moist sand ” • 

The collection, though not a very large one, is nevertheless 
representative of the various orders of the aiticulated animals, 
abd ebataios rare and beautiful specimens from ail parks of 
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the world A range of dascs on the south side is set apart for 
the exhibition of some of the finer species of Silk-producmg 
Moths of the Bonibycidas^ Here are usually exhibited the Gieat 
Atlas Moth of India (Abacus Atlas)^ of a rich chocolate hue, 
with p.iler mat kings, and silvejry transparent ocelli, together 
“luth its cocoons made of silk and dead leaver, In which the 
insects wrap themselves while becoming chrysalides , the Tusser 
Silk-Moth {A Myhttd) , the Ailanthus Silk-Moth {A Cynthia) 
from China, of a tawny colout, with delicate pink and silvery 
markings and beautiful eye like spots , the Japanese Oak Silk- 
Moth {A Japonicus)f Ferny’s Silk-Moth (A Pemyt) both of 
which feed upon the leaves of the oak-tree ( Quercus robvr^ , the 
Cecropian Silk-Moth {Satma Cecicpia\ the caterpillars of which 
are of a brilliant green coloui, with little fleshy tufts of red, 
blue and yellow, each surirounted by six black haus, and 
many othei species of silk-moths The chrysalides and cocoons 
of most of these species, together with samples of the raw-silk 
they pioduce, are exhibited m the cases, along with the living 
images or peifect insects Here are also to be seen the lovely 
and delicatcly-tmted Moon-Moths from India and North Amei- 
ica, of a light green colour, which is, however 'soon lost 
Along the noith side of the building aie to be seen examples of 
some of the gorgeouh members of the Heterocerous and Rhopa- 
loccious Lepidoptera (Moths and Buttei flies) pccultai to the 
fauna of Europe, The specimens to be usually seen on this 
side, are examples of different species of the Morpho Butterflies 
fiom South Ameiica, which ‘ mcasuie about foui or five inches 
across the wings,” and arc of an exquisite blue satin colour with 
pearly bands of white , the swallow tail Buttei fly, the laigest 
British species, found purtcipally m the marshy tiacts in and 
about Cambridge , the White Admiial from the New Foiest, 
the Purple Emperor, and othei species of the Paptliomnce^ or 
Swallow-tail buttei flics The members of the last-named 
group, ordinarily exhibited yi this house are various species of 
the genus Papilw^ viz, P cresphontes^ P ajax and P astertas 
from the Northern paits of the American Continent, P alexanor 
from the countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, and the 
beautiful black and golden grcpn P maacku^ from Japan 
Among the members of the other genera belonging to this 
group to be seen here are Dontis apolhna fiom Asia Minor, 
the Sertetna telamon fiom Japan, which vanes much in 
coloration according to its sex, and the Limemtis dtstppus 
fiom North America Amorg the Lepidoptera Hetero- 
cerey exhibited here are to be usually seen specimenes of 
different species of Tiger Moths in their various stages of 
metamorphosis, and, especially, of the*Gardeii Tiger Moth 
(^Chelonia ctyd ); the Gold tailed Moth, witb wings of a pure. 
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white, and a tuft of yellow-coloured hair at the end of the 
body , the Brindled Beauty Moth, of a dingy brown colour, 
with semi-transparent wings , the Vapourer Moth, of a iich 
chestnut-brown colour, with a white spot on each fore-wmg, 
and the Goat I^oth {Cossus Itgmpcrdd), which emits a very 
noxious odour and %hich is veiy destructive to trees The 
Sphmgtdcs or Sphinx-moths, are repicsented by examples 
of Detlephtla alecto and D mcce^ both fiom the Southern 
parts of Europe and both of which are noted for their 
superb powers of 6ight On the middle table other cases 
are arranged, containing insects of many different orders 
The Hymenoptera are usually represented by that curious 
insect the Ant-Lion and other species, and the Arack" 
noidea by examples of the common 1 rap-door ^pider, with 
it‘> nest, composed of eaith and silk, in alternate layers, 
and other arachnoids, notable among them being the huge hairy 
Jilygalfbrasthensts fiom South America and the Tarantula 
madiriana from the island of M ideiia The latter is allied to 
the faQious Taiantula Spider of Italy, the bite of which was 
believed to h&ve caused the dancing sickness—a soit of hysteri¬ 
cal dancing mama, which appeared in an epidemic form in Italy 
during the 14th century, and spread all ovei the country, reach¬ 
ing Its climax in the 17th century, after which it gradually dis¬ 
appeared, and which, it was format ly supposed even by such 
men as Pepys, the author of the well-known Diary, and 
Brookes, the author of a “ Natural History** could be cured only 
by the soft, soothing influences of music The fifth class of the 
order Arachnoidea has repiesentatives in specimens of living 
scorpions winch are occasionally exhibited here The forms 
usually shovn are the black thick-tailed Egyptian Scorpion, 
Prionurus crassicanda, from North Africa, the common Buthus 
Europmus from the Mediterranean littoral, and the small-taiicd 
Euscorptus spine from South Europe The Ichneumon fly, which 
IS very destructive to the larvce • of moths and butter¬ 
flies, IS also exhibited here The Oithoptera, or praying 
insects, leaf insects and walking sticks, which assume a variety 
of wonderful forms resembling leaves and dry twigs, are 
illustrated by specimens of Dtapliemara femorata, the stick 
insect of North America and of Empusa egena^ belonging to 
the family Mantidcs, from South Europe The Empusa often 
assumes the form of an orchid, when hanging by its hind 
legs, head downwards, and moving to and fro as if 
blown by tHc wind. It catches passing flies in its poweiful 
foieclaws, and hastily devours them Among the aquatic 
insects exhibited in their native element are to be seen the 
beautiful but voracious Dytiscus Beetle , the Water Beetle 
{liydrons ptceus) , the Dragon Fly ; and the Caddisworm • 
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AnotEier most Interesting feature of this entomological exhib^ 
tion IS the inclusion therein of examples of that remarkable 
phenomenon of msecl-life which is known to naturalists under 
the name of Mimetic Analogy " Naturalists, notably Darwin, 
Bates, Wallace, Poulton, and others, observe tl^at colouration of 
the exterior structures of animal organisms fs of great physio-* 
logical importance to them, and is, sometimes, of great use to 
them m aiding them in the struggle for existence, by deluding 
other membets of the Animal Kingdom which prey upon 
them, 01 by aiding individuals of the same species, or by being 
intimately connected with animal courtship in attracting females 
of the same species. This relatipn of colouiation to mimetic 
analogy also exists among that lowermost order of the Animal 
Kingdom kpown as Insecta Many insects of diffeient orders 
have been endowed by Natuie with such hues as to make 
them closely resemble either surrounding objects, so as to 
render them imperceptible to their natuial enemies, or other 
members of the same genus possessed of piotective attiibutes 

This mimetic analogy among insects assumes four«fotms, 
vtJSf (a) Piolective and Aggiessive Resemblanpe, {b) Pro¬ 
tective and Aggressive Mimicry, (c) Warning Colours , (</j 
Colouration of Animal Courtship Insects are often possessed 
of such colours that they look very like the objects upon which 
they live, move and have their being Some membcis of the 
Gi<mietr<s are examples of protective resemblance, for, when 
resting upon their favourite food-plants, they very often look 
exactly hke the shoots or catkins of tiees, or like lichens 

Mr Thomas Belt, in his delightful woik entitled " The 
Naturalist in Ntcara^na^ observes that “ amongst the insects of 
Chontales none are more worthy of notice than the many curious 
species of Orthoptera that look like green and faded leaves of 
trees I have alteady described one species that resembles a 
green leaf, and so much so that it even deceived the acute senses 
of the foraging ants, other species, belonging to a closely-related 
genus {Pterochrosa\ imitate leaves in every stage of decay, some 
being faded green blotched with yellow The larvce of a 
species of P/iasma resembled pieces of moss, amongst which 
they concealed themselves m the day-time, and were not to be 
distinguishAl except when accidentally shaken out Other 
species resemble a brown withered leaf, the resemblance being 
increased by a transparent hole thiough both wings that looks 
like a piece taken out of the leaf In many butterflies that 
re$embl<i leaves on the underside of theic wings, the wings 
being raised and closed together when at rest, so as to hide the 
Wight colours of the upper surface, there are similar transparent 
that imitate holes, and others again aie jagged at the 
< edge, if pieces had been taken out of them ” 
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Examples of Aggressive Resemblance are to be found in 
the predatoty insects of the genus which are so coloured 

as to prevent them from being detected by those upon which 
they prey. 

Protectiye and Aggressive Mimicry does not require much 
consideration, for it is but a special example of Protective and 
Aggiessive Resemblance 

The next form is that of Warning Colours Some insects 
mimic foims which have some kind of defence against msec* 
tivorous mammals, or • birds, in being possessed of stings 
or unpleasant odours or flavours, or in being exceedingly 
swift of flight Some^butterflics and moths assimilate them* 
selves, both in form and colour, to the buttciflies of the family 
Heliconndos,^ because they are rejected by ^me birds Some 
beetles, especially of the genus Calopteron^ imitate those belong* 
ing to the family Lampyrtda, which *iie exceedingly distasteful 
to those birds and mammals which feed upon insects Some 
insects, as the males of the mimetic Leptaltdes^ attract the 
fpmales of that species by the brilliant black, red and yellow 
colouration of their wings Examples of the different forms of 
mimetic resemblance among insects described above are ex* 
hibited here Among those usually represented may be 
mentioned the Lappet Moth {Bombyx querct/oha), which asst* 
milatcs Itself in colouiing to dead leaves, and the latvae of the 
Emperor Moth, which are of a bright green colour, with raised 
pink clots, surrounded by black rings 

It will be thus seen that collections of living insects, like those 
of defunct ones, are of great use in fiiithering the study of 
scientific and economic, or applied, entomology. 

Fiom a biological point of view, much may be learnt about the 
classification, the stiucture, the habits, &c, of insects ftom the 
living sxiccimens in an Insectarium , while fiom an agricul¬ 
tural point of view, much information may be gleaned from 
such collections by agriculturifts and horticulturists regarding 
the hfe-histones of insects which are destructive to farm and 
garden produce, as well as of those which directly minister to 
the necessities of human kind 

Applied, 01 Economic, Entomology treats of insects, which 
may be divided into six groups, according to their destructive 
propensities in injuiing articles of economic impoitance to man, 
and to their beneficial habits to mankind These six groups 
are fif'stt ii\,sects which are directly injurious to man, such as 
the human parasites, entozoa, &c, the study of which is the pro¬ 
vince of medical science , second^ those winch attack domestic • 
animals***a group, the consideration of which is restricted to 
veterinary medicine, thirds those which attack and ^destroy 
cultivated plants—a group^including the greater portion of the 
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insect-pests, the study of winch, alongf with that of the fifth 
group, IS mainly the object, of economic or applied entomo¬ 
logy ^fourth, those which destroy other property,*such as furs, 
woollen goods, books and food-stuffs ^ fifth, those which are 
directly beneficial to man by supplying him with sti^ffs for hts 
food and raiment, such as the bee and the silk-Vorm , sixths 
those which are indiiectly beneficial to man, by destroying other 
insects 

Thus It would appear that living collections of inveitebratc 
animals, like those contained in the London Zoological 
Gardens, may be an important factor in enlightening Knymcn 
regarding the first principles ol economic pntomology Farmers 
and horticulturists, who annually sustain great losses from the 
ravages wrought «on crops, fruits and flowcis, by numerous 
insect posts in their fields and gardens, may profit by the inspec¬ 
tion of living specimens, and by observation of their modes of 
propagation, so that they may be able to adopt effective steps 
for their extermination Foi the last few jears, the importance 
of the study has been recognized, and, in almost cveiy civilized 
country on the Globe, quite a lage for it has set in Economic 
entomology may be said to be on the eve of a groat advance, 
for m almost every pait of the woild, a gieat mass of informa¬ 
tion regarding insects of economic importance is being gatheied 
by savants and by scientific agriculturists 

In France (wheic the impoitance of these investigations 
has been tecognized since the phylloxera began to commit sad 
havoc among the vines and the wine-industry of the country 
was sciiously threatened), Italy and the United States, savants 
have taken in right earnest to the study of both the noxious 
and the beneficial insects of their respective countries The in¬ 
terests of sericulture aild agriculture are being greatly advanced 
by the introduction of new stiains of silk-worms and bees, 
while those of agriculture, viticultuic, pomiculture and arboii- 
culture are being protected by* the obseivation of the life his¬ 
tones of injurious parasites and insects which attack and destroy 
the crops, vines, fruits and timber-trees In Italy and the 
United States, numerous experimental stations have been 
opened all over the countiy, for the pifrpose of investigating 
the injurious insects of these count!les, and have been placed 
under the direction of eminent specialists in the branch of 
entomology In England, though no such institutions have 
been open^ for the study of the living insects, yet cpllcctions of 
dead spectmens exemplifying both the insect pests, and the 
** methods which have been found efficacious in preventing their 
attacks, have baen established in connection with the Museums 
at ExetQT and Bethnal Green in London 

In this country, too, the study of economic entomology has 
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been taken in right earnest under the ausjpices of the Govern-* 
ment of India, The Indian Museum, in Calcutta, however, is, 
as yet, the only place where it is bein^ prosecuted, and most of 
the information extant regarding Indian insect pests is the result 
of lesearches carried on in its laboratory Popular lectures on 
economic ent6m*t»logy aie being delivered It is only the other * 
day that Mi Cotes of the Indian Museum, delivered, at the 
instance of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
a populai but very interesting Icctuie (illustrated with diagrams 
and magic lantern slides upon the various insect pests of this 
country, before a select audience at the Metcalfe Hall To the 
students of the Forest School at Dehra Dun, a course of lec¬ 
tures on agricultural entomology is delivered annually by the 
same gentleman, whose services are lent to that institution by 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum for two months in the year 

It will thus be seen that a fair start has already been made 
in the study and popularization of economic or agricultural 
entomology, which, in the course of a few years, promises to be 
productive of very beneficial lesults both to the Indian Agri- 
cultilust and to the Indian Exchequer 

With rcgaid to the work done in the Indian Museum in 1889-* 
90, the Tiustees report that, ‘ with regnrd to the study of econo¬ 
mic entomology, a veiy large numbci of rcfcicnees, dealing with 
a variety of insect pests, have been received fiom both official 
and non-official souiccs in all patts of India In connection 
with this work four pamphlets have been published duting the 
year, as Nos 1-4 oi * Indian Museum Notes^ which have taken 
the place of the ‘ Notes on Economic Entomology ’ of previous 
years Nos I, 2, and 4 deal mainly with various insects inju¬ 
rious to agiicultuic, , while No 3 contains a convenient resume 
of existing literature on Indian silk woims, jvith the addition 
of some useful notes The publication is edited by Mr E C 
Cotes, who has himself compiled scveial of the larger papers, 
including this one, on silk-worms .An exhaustive enquiry on 
the subject of locusts in India has also been instituted and two 
pieliminary leports issued ** 

In Southern India, also, insects of economic importance are 
being collected for the purposes of study in the Government 
Central Museum at Madias Those which aie found to be 
destructive to crops arc, it appears, foi warded to the Central En¬ 
tomological Laboratory at Calcutta, for it is reported that “ speci¬ 
mens of insects destructive to crops were received, from time to 
time, from varfous distiicts of the Presidency, and sent to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, for identification ’* Insects which 
commit ravages on forest-trees are collected by the Madras 
^useuip and forwarded to the Forest-School at Dehra Dun 
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Thusr mud» is being done with a view of working out the 
econoioic totomology of the Southern Presidency. 

So ht as the popuiarisation of the study this branch of 
entomology is concerned, it may be noted here that steps are 
being taken in almost every Presidency of India for the exhibi¬ 
tion of collections of Indian sencultuie, which shali illustrate, in 
a typical form, the different metamorphoses of the silk-worm 

In Europe and America, insectaria have turned out great 
successes, as is testihed to by the number of visitors who daily 
resort to the Insectarium, or Insect-house, in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, and by the interest they evince 
in it 

Though collections of dried insects are exhibited in almost 
every museum m India, the exhibition of collections of living 
entomological specimens is a rarity in this country Many 
living insects are sent from various parts of the country to the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta for identification Eggs, pupae &c, 
of others are are also transmitted to that institution, fiom which 
imagos, or perfect insects, are sometimes bred But these speci¬ 
mens are not exhibited, as forming part and par/:el of the 
regular entomological collections lodged in that institution 

An Insectarium, containing a collection of living insects of 
various orders, and other invertebrate animals, is a desideratum 
in this country, and an institution of this kind would, I am 
sure, piove very popular in Calcutta. I have elsewheie, on 
more than one occasion, shown that the people of India evince 
an intelligent inteicst in collections of Natural History speci¬ 
mens, and that they can be made to learn something about the 
elementary principles of the science if the remarkable objects 
in these collections are explained to them by competent guides 
There is already m their minds a crude sort of taste for Na¬ 
tural History curiosities, and it is time that an attempt should 
be made to foster it Such an institution as an Insectarium 
would prove a source of endless interest, not only to the natives 
of India but also to Europeans in this country 

There arises the question wheie the proposed Insectarium 
should be located I am of opinion that such an institution 
would form a suitable annexe to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
An Insectaiium, an Aquarium, and a properly-constructed and 
properly-equipped Reptileum, are three of the most urgent desi¬ 
derata of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 1 am pretty sure, 
it would prove one of the most interesting sights of the 
Ctdcutta Zoo, and would add greatiy to the already many 
Attfhdttbns of the Gardens There is still ample space leB; 
unoccupied in the Gardens for the building of an Insect-house 
For the prutfeut, a representative collection, on a small scale, 
migfiit be made, and exhibited iu a house in some sunny spot in 
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tbe Gardens ; but, as soon as funds were forthcoming, an Insec- 
tarium on a grand scale, might be built and fuinished with tbe 
requisite appliances. 

NeJct arises^ the question whence the specimens of living 
insects, to W exhibited in the projected Insectanum in the 
Calcutta Zooio^cal Gardens, are to come The answer to this 
question is a simple one , for the invertebrate fauna of India is 
so very rich and varied that there can be no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing living specimens. A tiee, or a flowering shiub, 1 $ the 
favourite trysting-place of many species, while tanks and jheels 
are the homes of many aquatic ones 

It would be an interesting task to calculate the number of 
the species of insects which are included in the entomological 
fauna of a paiticulai piece of land, or a gafdcp plot, in this 
country To take a particular example, the Calcutta Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens, in which the establishment of an Insectariuin 
is advocated in these pages, are a veritable entomologist’s para¬ 
dise , for the trees and shrubs in them are the haunts of many 
int«resting species, and the lakes and serpentine tank abound 
with a variety of aquatic forms In countries like England, 
where, owing to the coldness of the climate, insect-hfe is very 
scarce during the gi eater part of the year, and wheie collections 
of living insects requiie to be protected fiom the sticss of the 
weather under adequate shelter, and by the maintenance of a 
constant temperature, such institutions cost a good deal for their 
up-keep 

There is another source which may be drawn upon for a 
plentiful supply of living specimens The authorities of the In¬ 
dian Museum, Calcutta, every year depute native insect-collec¬ 
tors to all parts of India and to distant countries, for the pur¬ 
pose of making entomological collections -Under an ariange- 
ment with the officers of that institution, instructions might be 
issued to these native entomologists to collect living insects 
and to forward them to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens On 
the other hand, the Government might be requested to issue a 
circular, as has been done on many previous occasions, to Dis¬ 
trict oflicials, asking them to transmit living specimens of such 
insects as are peculiar to their respective districts I am confi¬ 
dent, too, that the public would liberally contribute specimens 
should they come to know that an Insectaiium is about to be 
opened in the Calcutta Zoo, for it appears fiom the lists of 
animals appended to the published reports of the Gardens that 
specimens of leaf-insects and crustaceans have, from time to 
time, been presented to the institution It is only on account 
of the want of pioper accommodation in the Gardens for the 
exhibition of insects that the public have hitherto refrained from 
liberally contributing such specimens 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, ma,bl 



Art XIII—polygamy AMONG THE JEWS. 

''T^HE conception of a love-match,” says Cha\,lcs Kingsley, 
J. “ belongs to our Teutonic race, and wh.s our heritage 
(‘’o Tacitus says with awe and astonisliment) when we weie 
heathens in the German forests You will find nothing of 
it in Sciipturc aftei the first chapter of Genesis, save a 
glimpse thereof in St Paur-. Epistle 4:o the Ephesians ” 

How pleasant to contemplate our own virtues and our 
superiority to the rest of mankind Only thcie is danger, 
as in the case of the Rev Charles Kingsley, that we may, in 
*^o doing, be guilty of gross injustice to otheis One is 
simply astounded to hear a cleigyman of the Clmich of Eng 
land say that nothing of a love-match can be found in bcrip- 
lure after the fiist chapter of Genesis 

Was not Jacob’s union with Rachel a love match > It was 
not a falling into love,” such as is seen eveiy day, followed, 
in ninety cases out of a hundied, bv “ falling qut ” of it 
again Yet no evidence of genuine affection can exceed 
the significant and touching recoid ‘ And Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel , and they seemed unto him but a 
few days foi the love he had to her ” Here were deeds, 
not words, seivice, not piotcstations And when deceived, 
as he was by Laban, into maiiiage with the olhci sister, Jacob 
quiety accepted another seven years’ seivicc—making fouitccn 
yeais in all,— for the object of his affection 

Without any of the mereti icious pomp or ceremony of 
weddings in later ages, the quiet muon of Rachel with Jacob 
can haiclly be regarded in any other light than a love-match, 
and a case too, apparently, of love at first sight “ And he 
loved her and Isaac was comforted after liis mother’s death ” 
The mairied life of Isaac &nd Rebecca is refened to in the 
marriage service of the Church of England as a pattei n for any 
other married couple We need do no more than meniioii 
Abraham and Saiah whose union was undoubtedly an example 
of a love match, and we have the list eff Patriarchs complete 
It may not be n relevant, or out of place here, to show tliat 
the conception of a love-match had grown among the people 
of Israel to such a degree as to form the ground-work of 
that much misundeistood and long disputed Book of Canticles 
which Cannon Farrar regards as “ not intentionally a religious 
poem, but a very lovely song of innocent lov^” If mi^ern 
views of it are coirect,’* he says, “and they are accepted by 
an increased number of the most eminent ciitics , it tells us 
in dra*matlc form the story of how a puie Io\c m humble life 
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triumphed over the splendid seductions of a loyal wooet ”* 
We give the story itself, as an illustration of the ^act that, in 
spite of the* polygamous Court of Solomon, tho humbler 
classes of the people could yet cherish more elevated and 
puier conceptions of tiuc 4ove * “A maiden of Shulam, or 
Shunem, liaS given her whole heart to a young shepherd 
whom she has seen while he feeds his flock among the 
lilies One day, as Solomon is making one of his pro- 
giesses northward to some cool suramei icsidencc on the 
slopes of Lebanon, he. sees the beautiful vngin, and takes 
her to Jerusalem, hoping that, amid the fascination of un 
accustomed luxuiies, she may foiyet lier shephcid-lovcr and 
become one of the royal haiem But there, though all admire 
her matchless peifcction, nothing can win her* heart, or induce 
hei willingly to exchange her humble home among theorchaids 
and vineyards of the noith for the pleasures and blandishments 
of the great king Meanwhile the youth, to whom she is 
betrothed, has followed her to the palace, and receives from her 
qwn lips the assurance of her unalterable love Feeling that 
he will*not succeed in winning her heart, Solomon magnani* 
mously resigns her, in all her simple innocence and virtue, to 
him whom she has chosen , and the lovers, as they return to¬ 
gether hand in hand, express, in the language of metaphoi, 
the happy conviction of their hearts, ‘ that the true love of one 
simple home is better than all the costly, but unblessed, enjoy-» 
ments of a king's seiaglio’” 

In dealing with the subject of polygamy among the Jews, it is 
desitable hist of all to clear the ground by the removal of the 
teim “ concubine,” so recklessly used in our authorized vcision 
as the meaning of the Hebrew woid {Pee-'lekgesli) 

The English teim is nearly equivalent t<J mistress, and carries 
m It the suggestion of a temporaly connection, dissoluble 
at the will of the man Nothing could be furthv.r from the 
meaning of the Hebrew teim, which pointed to a union for life 
The pee-leh-gesk was merely a slave-wife “ Concubines,” says 
Jahn in his Btblual Antiquities “ (some of whom had pieviously 
keted in the humble capacity of maid-servants and others Were 
females who bad posse^ised their freedom), weie sometimes per¬ 
manently associated, by mutual consent, with individuals of the 
other sex , but although this connexion was, m fact, a vtamagi, 
and ^legitimate one, it was not nevertheless celebrated and con- 
fiimed by the ceremonies above related”— vts, a piocession, 
feasting, &c,,—the examples given being Gen xxiv, 6o,and Ruth 
IV, II, 12 The absence of the ceremonies referred to niarked * 
the lower social position of the pee-leh-gesh , but her legal status 
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was QOthtQg less than that of a wife The qualifying phrase Used 
by Jahn, “ sometimes permanently associated,’* is not warranted 
by the caiie cited by him frdm Exodus xxi., lo vto 13, where 
a beautiful woman, taken captive, happened to take the fancy of 
an Israelite. For the term used is,‘wife*—“thou wouldst have 
hdlr to thy wife,” and “ thou shalt be hei husband and she shall 
be thy wife '* 

We have not found a single instance in all Jewish history of 
a ^£0 kh-gesh being regarded as a mere mistress, or as anything 
lc<«s than a wife , that is to say, as united to her paitnet by a life- 
long union, treated as legitimate by society, and recognized by the 
law This IS strikingly obvious from the injunction in Exodus 
XXin 10, to which, however, we shall have to lefer later on To 
this may be added tlie fact that Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, 
is called by the Piophet Isaiah “ the mairied wife ’’ (Isa bXlV, 1 ), 
find the dislionoured concubines of David who were set apart, 
arc said, in their separation, to be in a state of “ widowhood ” 

That the offspring of such unions were legitimate, follows as 
a necessary consequence from the legal status of the pee-kh-gesk 
And if confirmation were needed we have a conspicuous ex¬ 
ample in the case of the twelve Patiiarchs, all of whom were re¬ 
garded as on a footing of perfect equality as the sons of Jacob, 
and equally heads of the twelve tubes of Israel, no distinction 
being made between tiie children of Rachel and Leah on the one * 
band and those of Ziipah and Bilha on the othei 

It IS not without interest to consider the attitude of the 
Jewish Icgislatoi in respect of the whole subject of maniage 
We fear that Moses has had but scant justice done him in the 
matter, especially in regaid to polygamy We have tried, 
and we think successfully, to show that what is known 111 
modern times as coocubmage was unknown to the Mosaic 
legislation or the practice of the Jewish people And 
befoie proceeding further with the subject, we would remind 
out leaders that the highest ctypc of marriage, even as re¬ 
luctantly acknowledged by Cannon Kingsley, is to be fiist 
found in the first chapter of Genesis The founder of 
Chiistianity himself added nothing to it, although he enforced 
It and pointed out its implied obligations 
, The pioblem before Moses was how to apply this highest 
type of the conjugal union to a people who had for ages been 
familiar with laxer notions of the relationship One feature of 
bho law on which Clu ist dwelt with peculiar emphasis, ^tz , the 
mdlasoliibletiess of marnage, Moses refrained froiti enforcing 
Koj* did Christ condemn the great legislator for this moderation 
*’ Mose$«" he said, “ because of the hardness of your hearts, 
^.suffered you to put away your wives but from the beginning 
It VInot so.” To have enforced the stringency of the 
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original law on pei'sons who chafed under the yoke, would 
liave worked much unhappiness, especially to the unoffending 
party, to whom„ he judged, it would be a lighter eyil to 
be put away than to remain where her presence was already 
distasteful and would become d^ily more intoleiable Accoid- 
ingly, wiule looses marked his sense of the purity which 
should exist in the mutual i elation of the sexes by penalties 
severe enough even foi the rough fashion of those times, as, 
for example, by making ra^e a capital offence (Deut xxil, 
25), and providing that (he seducer should be compelled 
to marry his victim, paying the full dowry demandable by the 
wife's father (Deut xxii 28. 29), and putting both adulterer 
and adulteress to death (Deut xxii, 22), he permitted facili¬ 
ties for divorce and tolerated polygamy These two relaxa¬ 
tions of the rigid law of the Paiadisaic state would not perhaps, 
have been called for, but for the stringent provisions we 
have already noticed 111 any case they must not be viewed as 
standing alone, but as a lehef to an environment of severe 
conditions 

Oift- present business, however, is lather with polygamy than 
divoice , aifd we ought, in justice to the Jewish legislator, to re¬ 
member that he could hardly have put down that which had 
been practised by the Patriarchs themselves That it was 
piactised by Israel in Egypt has been inferred '* fiom the fact 
that the first-born of 603,550 men above 20 yeais of age 
amounted merely to the number of 22,373 "(Nura 111*42)* 
Accordingly Moses did not see his way absolutely to prohibit 
polygamy Yet it is most interesting to sec the various 
methods by which he endeavoured to moderate its evils , and 
so to girdle the Upas tree that it could not flourish and extend 

It will be readily admitted that restraint on,our liberty, being 
m Itself an evil, should be imposed by the legislature only on 
harmful piactices, and on them only wheie expciicnce has de¬ 
monstrated their harmfulncss It lyas notorious that one of 
the Patriarchs had been the cause of much domestic misery 
through having mat lied two sisters Accordingly Moses, with 
his usual sagacity, enacted the provision “ Neither shalt thou 
take a wife to her sistei toyex her beside the other in her life¬ 
time" (L^v xviii, 18) 

While, howevei, the Mosaic law did not absolutely forbid 
polygamy, it did not accord perfect liberty to the practice of 
it* The wise legislator conditioned it after a fashion which, in 
many cases, would prove an insuperable obstacle, an<J would be 
construed by conscientious men as a decided prohibition “ilf 
he take him another wife, her food (that fs the food of the first 
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Wife), her raiment «ind her duty of marriage shall he not dimin¬ 
ish " The significance of this is too striking to be ovcilooked , 
and when we consider ^at it was said of a slave-wife, a bonds¬ 
woman like Hagar, its force can hardly be ovei-rated. No 
, pietcxt IS allowed to inteifere with the full, legal and conjugal 
rights of the wife even of low degiee On his' failure to dis¬ 
charge any of these obligations—if he do not these three 
unto her,”—* she might go out free without money 

As polygamy in any country and in any age is at best an 
expensive luxuiy, it docs not appear to have been practised 
among the masses, or, as far as we are aware, to have 
been general even among the well-to-do classes It seems 
to have been regarded by the as among other Oriental 
races, as 011^ df the privileges of royalty But the far- 
sceing legislation of Moses did not fail to perceive and pro¬ 
vide against this tendency “ When thou shalt come into the 
land which the Loid thy God giveth thee and shalt possess 
it and shalt dwell therein and shall say ‘ I will set a king over 
me ” (Deut xvil), then they might do so, but lules of con¬ 
duct wcie litd down for ins guidance among which was this 
one Neither shall he multiply wives to himself that his 
heart turn not away ” 

And though this injunction was disregarded by many of 
the kings and conspicuously by Solomon, there is reason to 
believe that the number of wives (300) and “ concubines " (700) 
allotted to him in one version is exaggerated hoi the iccord 
in the historical pait of the Old Testament is contradicted in 
Canticles (VI , 8), where the number in each of the two 
classes IS given as respectively sixty and eighty lh« text in I 
Rev XI is supposed, and it would seem with reason, to be a 
corruption '*The laige&t harem,” says hanar,‘'of which ve 
read, either in ancient or modern diys, was that of Panus 
Codomanus, and of him we are only told that he had one 
wife and 329 concubines , It is hard to suppose that the Canaan- 
nite and suirounding tribes could have furnished seven hundred 
‘princesses,’ and still harder to imagine how Solomon’s palace, 
had its dimensions been tenfold greater than they were, could 
have found room in the women’s.,apaitinents for a haiem of 
one thousand, with their vety numerous necessary attendants” 

It IS impossible to close the subject without allusion to what 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the strongest reason for Moses 
tolerating polygamy, namely, the picvention of the far greater 
evil whicn has obtained for itself in Western lands the name 
of “the soaalevil" prostitution among the Patifarchs was 
punishable with death By the law of Moses a priest’s 
daughter found unchaste was to be ‘'burnt with fire,” and the 
lol of any woman, discovered after marnage to have deceived 
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her husband as to her virginity, was to be stoned to death 
It was sought thus to tread-down anj^ trample-out‘the evil 
in question by these Draconic provisions They seem to 
have been effectual, except where the kings went into idolatry , 
for the worship of idols was always accompanied by prostitution , 
and the foulest licentiousness Where, however, the law of 
Moses was observed, *the social evil ’ seems to have been kept 
under to an extent not exemplified in any countiy in Christen¬ 
dom 

Accordingly modern Europe, before affecting to view 
with contempt polygamy as it existed among the Jews, is 
bound fit St to wipe out the plague-spot in her own social 
life For the two evils cannot be compared The degrading 
and corrupting influence of the Westein eviron.character and 
morals being infinitely worse—a canker eating into the 
vitals of society whose touch is the extinction of domestic 
purity and of the home itself 
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I F we rank the events of the past three months in the oider 
of their {iiiportance to mankind at large, the failute of 
the harvest in France and Russia probably claims the 6rst 
place 

As far as pmely local interests are conccined, the deficiency 
in the former country, which, by the way, seems to have 
been somewhat exaggerated in the first instance, means 
metely a rise in the cost of the necessaiies of life which all but 
the very poorest of the population can bear without much 
hdidship In Russia, on the other hand, where the deficiency 
IS far more serious, and the normal standard of living is much 
lower, It means semi-stai vation to multitudes 

In these days, however, the effects of such calfimities spread 
in ever widening cncles Russia is the chief granaiy of Europe, 
and the effect of the failure on the piicc not meiely of wheat 
throughout the civili/ed world, but on the prices of othei cereals, 
and notably on that of rye in Germany, which, in oidinary sea¬ 
sons, imports considerable quantities of the grain from Russia, 
has been very marked Fortunately America has been able to 
step in with the surplus of a bumper wheat crop, amount¬ 
ing, it is said, to 200 million bushels, to supply part 9f the 
deficiency, or the consequences would have been much more 
serious As it is, prices iii the English markets have tiscn by 
about fifteen per cent, and a stimulus has been given to the 
wheat trade of India, which has extended, foi good oi evil, to 
the remotest villages of the Panjab 

Next to the failure of the wheat haivest in Europe, the 
events dif the quarter to Which the most far-icachmg signifi¬ 
cance attaches arc, pcrliaps, the visit of the Fiench fleet to 
Cronstadt and the serious anti-foreign riots in China 

The statement of M Blowitr, that Admiral Gcrvais 
brought a draft treaty away with hifn from the Russian capi 
tal, IS, no doubt, unfounded Indeed, it has since been modi¬ 
fied by M Blowitz himself, but it seems to be admitted that 
the French admiral spent a suspiciously large portion of his 
time m consultation with the Russian ministers, and H 
BlowiU’s subsequent statement, that an understanding of im¬ 
portance was arrived at, is probably not very wide of the truth 
When M* Blowitz further says that thi,s undeistanding tends to 
thp preservation of peace, he probably has in view the maxim 
Sf pu para helium Phis maxim, however, is far from 
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univeisally true; and the conditions to which it is applicable 
have no existence in the case of either*France or Russia, whom 
no one threatens,*or is at all likely to threaten, in the absence of 
very strong provocation 

Whatever the understanding may have been, it has been • 
followed by no lelaxation of military preparations on the pait 
of cither of the Powers concerned. Prance is engagred in the 
execution of military manoLUvrcs on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude, in rather irritating proximity to the German Fron- 
titr, and Russia is said t6 be massing extraordinary numbers 
of tioops in the ncighboui hood of Wa!s.^^v 
The renewed outiagCs against foreigners in China aieof enor¬ 
mous importance, not only on account of th^magnitude of the 
commercial and other interests immediately iitvolvcd, but in 
view of the serious complications which may at any moment 
arise among the European Powers concerned, in connexion 
with the retaliatory, or remedial measures which they may be 
induced to ^dopt So far, there appears to be a common 
understanding between England, France, Germany, Russia 
and America, and they are acting together Phis they 
will very prob ibly continue to do as long as the question is 
merely one of the immediate safety of tlieir subjects in China, 
or of the exaction of penalties for what has occurred But if, 
as IS not at all unlikely to happen, the question should become 
one of taking guarintees for the future, thcie is grave risk of a 
conflict of inteiests arising ind leading to international quaircls 
This iisk lb materially incicased by the conviction which 
exists on all sides, and is, no doubt, well founded, that the 
extreme weakness and unpopulaiity of the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment at Pekin, though not the primaiy cause of the outbreaks, 
IS fatal to ill chance of a reasonable degree* of security being 
obtained for foreigners in China, without arrangements which 
would make prompt intervention in foice on the part of the 
Poweis chiefly conceined possible * 

*1 he difficulty is aggravated by the fact that a mere change 
of dynasty would piohably make the position worse, instead 
of better The proximate cause of the re^nt outrages is 
obscuie, and it is possibly nothing more than a popular feeling 
that things generally are going wrong in the Empire , but 
It IS beyond doubt that the real root of the raischiel lies 
in a belief deeply engrained in the minds of the Chinese, 
Ignorant and learned alike, that the presence of the baibanan 
in the country is inevitably a souicc of evil to its inhabitants 
This IS a belief which no mere change of dynasty will mateTial- 
ly affect, and the expression of which would probably find freer 
play under native Chinese, than under Manchu rulers , 
Russia has very special and indisputable interests to piotect 
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on the 1^01 them ftontiers of China, and France viould be 
* only too glad of any opportunity of lucieasmg her mtcrc&ts on 
Its South-eastern border , while England is so deeply concerned 
m the general trade of the Empire, that she would be bound 
to oppose any tenitoiul or administrative change which would 
tend materially to increase the influence of either Power over its 
policy 

We are, in fact, confronted in Asia with something not 
unlike a repetition of the sick man problem of South-eastern 
Europe with the difference that‘the enotmous expanse of 
the territories and thc.unmanageable character of the population 
concerned, render it vastly more d fhcult even to formulate 
a practicable solution 

As we have said, the Powers are so far acting together, in 
concert with Ameiica A joint Note has oecn presented at 
Pekin demanding a heavy indemnity and the punishment, 
not only of the noleis, but of the officials who aie known to 
have connived at the outiagcs The most lec^nt telcgtams 
leave it doubtful what the reply of the Pekin authorities, if Ahey 
have made any leply, to this demand, has been, oi«what their 
action IS likely to be No doubt, if sufficient pressure is brought 
to beai upon them, they will pay the indemnity and they will 
probably also make some show of punishing the offcndeis 
Put It IS improbable that any action which they may Uke, or, 
indeed, winch it is in their power to take will have much effect 
on the attitude of the populace in the interior Indeed, since the 
demands of the Powers were preferred, thcic has been a fiesh 
outrage of a very serious character at Ichang, wheie the mob 
.ire reported to have attacked and destroyed the Biitish 
Consulate 

Second only id importance to the failure of the harvest in 
some of the chief giain-producing countiies of Europe, and, 
perhaps, not entirely unconnected with it, is the renewed and 
lapidly deepening depression of trade which has set in in 
England During the month of July, it was sufficiently serious, 
and It appears to have been even more maiked in August 
The decline iq the former month was chicdy in cxpoits, being 
greatest in the case of cotton and* woollen piece-goods and 
iron and steel manufactures, but imports were also affected 
In August there has again been a falling off in the aggregate 
trade of over two millions, as compared with the same month 
of last year, bringing the total decrease for the first eight 
mcyiths of the year up to about eight millions sterling 

Statistics aie not yet available which would enable us to say 
how far the depression is general, or to what extent it is con¬ 
fined to the United Kingdom Theie are, however, grave 
teasons for thinking that the late spurt in British trade was a 
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mere flash in the pan, and that the leduction of England 
from an abnormal to a normal positioa, as a competitor for the 
trade of the wor18, is merely a question of time As far as mere 
skill, or command of the materials and instruments of labour 
IS concerned, £hc has long ceased to occupy a dominant position,, 
and though the extent of her territoiial possessions still confeis 
a gieat advantage on her, even this is becoming daily of less 
impoilance , while it is largely counterbalance^ by the higher 
standard of living and consequently highei wage rates of her 
labouring population, as vi^ll as by their compaiative want 
of thrift 

The attempt of the Sultan to re-open negotiations with 
England for the evacuation of Egypt is not, probably, in itself, 
an event of much impoitance It will not shorten by a single 
liour the length of the British occupation, which depends upon 
consideiations quite independent of the wish of the bultan in 
the matter, and it is, no doubt, regarded by the Sultan himself 
as little mote than a foimal protest intended to keep his 
claim alive m the eyes of the civilized woilJ, and to save his 
dignity in those of his own subjects and of the faithful general¬ 
ly Nevertheless it is an event which is not without signifi¬ 
cance, as a temindci of the continued existence of a question 
which, in certain contingencies, never veiy remote, may serve 
as a casus belli to any Power with a decent pretext for espous¬ 
ing the cause of Turkey against England There have of 
course, been the usual rumours, which are possibly not wholly 
without foundation, that the Sultan has acted at the instiga¬ 
tion of France and Russia m the matter But it does not 
thciefore follow, and is not at all likely, that either of those 
Powers has any immediate intention of lending the Sultan 
more than diplomatic countenance * 

The reply attiibuted to Lord Salisbury, that the changes 
which have occuried since the last negotiations on the subject 
necessitate his consulting his colleagues, which he cannot do till 
October, is a transparent subterfuge, and the report that rela¬ 
tions between the two Powers are very strained in consequence 
of It, is hardly to be wondered at Whether it is true or not, 
the Sultan is certainly in %. vile humour, and has signalized his 
annoyance by dismissing his Grand Vizier and six of his 
Ministers, This, however, is attributed to independent causes 

The revolution in Chili, by which the despotic Government 
of President IJalmaccdas has been overthrown after a sangui- 
naiy struggle, is, pethaps, not an event of much interest to 
Indian readeis, though, as it is of sufficient imporfance 
to influence the London stock exchange, it is not impossible 
that Its consequences may be felt, unconsciously, even \n the 
Burra Bazar 
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The insurgents a|)pcar to have landed near Valparaiso on 
the 20thi August, and, on the following day, a^reat battle, or 
what in Chill counts for a great battle, was fought before that 
city, the result being that, after ^ desperate stiuggle, in which 
^omc 3,000 combatants arc said to have been ku'led or wound¬ 
ed, the insuigents succeeded in forcing the important pass of 
Aconcagua Another battle was fought on Sunday the 23rd 
August, in whithi-thc insurgents were apparently repulsed The 
subsequent course of events is somewhat obscure, the accounts 
of the fighting that have come to hand being of the most con¬ 
flicting character What is ceitain is that, on the 27th, the 
insurgents captured Valparaiso after five hours* fighting, in 
which five thousand were killed 

It appeals that, on this occasion, the Government troops 
assumed the offensive, but were repulsed with heavy loss, in¬ 
cluding two of their generals and many officers, whereupon 
the troops went over bodily to the enemy bantiago was subse¬ 
quently sutrendeied to the victors without a struggle, and all 
opposition thereupon ceased • 

According to the latest accounts Balmaccdas succeeded in 
making good his escape, and, when last heard of, was crossing 
the Andes, and General Baguedano has been appointed to act 
temporarily as Piesidcnt 

If we except the blight which seems to have fallen upon 
business, and to which \\c have already refened, the course 
of events m Knghmd during the period under icvicw has 
been unmarked by anything of a specially disturbing or sensa¬ 
tional character A certain amount of mild excitement of 
a pleasurable kind has been provided by the visit of the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, an eyent which has given occasion for a good 
deal of political speculation on the part of French and Rus¬ 
sian journalists, but which, beyond furnishing an additional 
proof of what was all eady pterfectly well known regarding the 
relations between the Courts of Beilin and St James s, probably 
possesses little or no significance 

English readers need scarcely be told that the rumours about 
Great Britain having given her adherence to the Triple Alliance 
neither have, nor could possibly have, any foundation in fact 
England and the Cential Powers are, from the necessities 
of their position, equally inteiested in the preservation of the 
status quo 111 the Mediterranean, and, beyond an exchange of 
views on this point, we may icst assured that no sort of under- 
stani^ing exists between them 

From a certain point of view, pcihaps, gieater political 
significance attaches to the more than ccnrdial reception given 
to tlie French*!(leet on the occasion of its recent visit to British 
waters. The impression it must have made on the susceptible 
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Fiench mind will, at all events, not be wholly without effect 
as a mollifying factor in the judgments regarding British feelings 
and motives that*may be formed hcieafter on the Galhc‘sidc of 
the Channel, though it would be unreasonable to expect that it 
will be very* lasting, or that it* will count foi much in the scale, 
against considerations of a more practical kind, or more deeply 
looted sentiments. 

The meeting of the Congress on Hygiene apd Demography 
at Burlington House has pioved an interesting feature in the 
London season, though if may be questioned wliether it has 
added a single fact of impoitance to the sum of human know¬ 
ledge, or will alter, by thc.smallest fi action of a point, the course 
of human progress An immense deal, of^vaiying degrees of 
mciit, was read and spoken on a bewildeimg multitude of 
topics, the general impression produced being that medical 
science is in a stage of transition, likely sooner or later to neces¬ 
sitate a complete re-oncntation, and that Demography stands 
sidly in need of definition to make* it a fit subject of deli¬ 
beration for a Congress of any sort 

The probability of gatheiings of this kind leading to ptac- 
tical results would be much gieatci than it is, if at least a 
considerable proportion of their time were devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of definite questions, set out and notified befoie hand 

The proceedings of the Biitish Association opened at Cardiff 
on the 19th August, under the presidentship of Dr Huggins, 
Die well-known astronomer and spectroscopist His address 
on *1110 occasion was confined to a review of the history of 
astiouomy since the application to it of the entirely new methods 
of investigation which the discoveries of spectium analysis 
have placed at the disposal of the observer , and the general 
result of which is that much the same *iemark is applicable 
to the science which we have just made regarding that of medi¬ 
cine The one grand fact which, beyond all others, stands 
out, as the result of recent enquiii^s, is that the matter of which 
the stellar systems are composed, and which appears to be 
diffused universally through space, is similar to, if not identical 
with, that which composes our own earth. 

Dr Huggins’address *w'as distinguished thioughout by its 
extremely cautious tone and by an entire absence of any 
attempt to theorise or to descend to ad captandum methods of 
exposition 

The Labour Commission has been busy taking evidence 
during the quarter, and seems in danger of being ciushed 
beneath the weight of the materials ft is collecting, afld the 
news IS just to hand that the Congress of Tiadcs Unions, which 
IS sitting at Newcastle, has decided by a laigc majoiity in favour 
of an Eight Houis’ Bill, and of summoning an Inteinational 
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Conference to secure the adoption of such a measuic m every 
country * ^ 

Parliament was prorogued on the 5th ultimo,* after a session 
which was remarkable for the iinpoitance rather than the multi 
plicity of the measures passed in'it If the promise of its cai- 
iier months was not completely fulfilled, a greal deal was done 
before its close to recover the ground lost, through sheer lack 
of energy on the part of the Government, during the middle 
period of its existence It would have been no small triumph, 
under ordinary circumstances, as thmgs Parliamentary go now- 
a days, to have passed three such highly contentious mcasuics 
as the Free Educatioh Bill, the Irish Land Bill and the Tithes 
Bill Blit the circumstances were not ordinary, and it must be 
admitted that the* Ministry owe their success quite as much to 
good fortune as to any skill or vigour displayed by them 

The frail fair one whose fate it was, without malice afore¬ 
thought, to break up the Irish party, has proved their most 
effective ally, and even *the influenza has stood them in good 
stead At the same time it may be doubted whether victoiy 
would have been quite so easy for them, had not Mr, Balfour\ 
vigorous management of Irish affairs, cut the ground fiom 
beneath the feet of their enemies The League h is, in fact, f.iirly 
thrown up the sponge, and for the moment the game of the 
agitator in Ireland has ceased to be worth the candle 

The Land Bill, on the whole, seems a workmanlike measuie, 
and probably affords about as unobjectionable a solution of a 
well-mgh msolublc problem is could be hoped for The Tithes 
Bill IS, no doubt, a half-measure, or, perhaps, only a quaiter- 
measure, where thoroughness would have meant failure As for 
the Free Education Bill, it has brought down upon the Govern¬ 
ment the curses of their friends without winning for them the 
gratitude of those whom it was intended especially to serve As 
far as voting strength in the countiy is concerned, its result, 
theic IS reason to apprehend,4ias been pure loss 

Had the money devoted to this wholly thankless purpose 
been applied to a reduction of the Income-tax, the prospects 
of the party for the approaching general election would, in all 
likelihood, have been very much bright6r than they are 

The Indian Budget was introduced to an almost empty house, 
on the last evening of the session, with a rose-colouied speech 
from Sir John Gorst, and served as the occasion for a more than 
usually irrelevant and barren discussion Sii John Gorst’s 
statement was little more than a rechauffe of the leading points 
in that of Sir David Barbour, with the Financial Member’s not 
altogether prudent lemarks on the Exchange question left out 
On the motion to go into Committee Mr Provand favoured 
U'hat 'remained of the House uith a denunciation of the Indian 
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factory system, the general quality of which may be estimated 
from his statement that a girl of fifteen m Indidi is physi* 
cally equal to a girl of eleven m Englaiid There is a sepsc, no 
doubt, in which that is true, but it is not the sense in which Mi. 
Provand meant it to be understood, and in which it is absolute¬ 
ly untrue Mi* Provand, howevei, was good enough not to* 
move the Resolution of which he had givt n notice, that “ fur¬ 
ther refoims are necessary in the laws of India dealing with 
native labour in factories And workshops ” • 

Mr S Smith appeared to agree geneially with Mr Provand 
in his view of the Indian factory system, which he declared to 
be disgraceful to a Christian nation, 'but counselled great 
deliberation and care in* forcing crude and hasty legislation 
down the throats of the Local Government ^Sir G Campbell 
defended the factories, and, though not in so many words, 
declared Mr Piovand’s pictuie to be the creation of a heated 
and not disinteiested imagination, and the matter dropped, to 
give place to a display of somewhat damp fiieworks on the 
pact of Mr Maclean, in the shape of a motion, “ that, in the 
opinion pC this House, the present relations between India 
and Afghanistan are of an unsatisfactory chaiacter , and that, 
in the interests of the trade of both countncs, it is desirable 
to extend the Indian railwaj system as fur as Candahar ” 
This drew some half-sympathetic, half depiecatory remarks from 
Sir Richard Temple, afforded Sir John Goist an opportunity 
of virtuously repudiating the idea that ni) thing would induce 
the Government of India to encroach upon the independence 
of*its neighbours without provocation, and was negatived with¬ 
out a division 

On the rcpoit of the Indian revenue accounts, the following 
day, Mr M’Laren enquired after the Councils Bill, and cx- 
piessed a hope that, when it was next brought forward, some¬ 
thing would be done for elective representation on the Councils 
Mr Morton went through the /ormality of a protest against 
the lateness with which the Indian Budget had been introduced. 
Sir J Goist, in reply, laid the blame for the miscairiage of the 
Councils Bill on the honourable member for Crewe and his 
friends, adding roundly that the Government had no time for 
the discussion of such great constitutional reforms as that 
involved in the introduction of a representative element into 
the Councils , and Mr Atkinson madb the most sensible remark 
of the sitting, to the effect that if statesmen would but refrain 
from stumping India for the purpose of persuading the people 
that they wcie badly treated, there would be some chance of 
our doing the country some good 

In India, such interest as attaches to the history of the past 
three mouths is concerned chiefly with questions of Law and 
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Justice, and in this cpnncxion the most stuking event of the 
period is the prosecution of the Bangobast, a Bengalee daily 
journal, which can boast of the large&t cilculation iii the 
province, for seditious libel, under section 124 of the Penal 
Code. * „ 

The prosecution, which has not been undeitaken hastily, 
or without stiong provocation, raises a two fold doubt Is the 
language on which the charge is founded, punishable under the 
existing law ? and, if it is punishable, is it worth punishing ? 

The first of these questions is one for the lawyers, and, as it 
IS still subjudice^ we shall say nothing about it, except that it 
seems to us even more doubtful than the division on the subject 
among the juiy which sat in the late abortive tiial, might be 
held to imp^y ,AS to the second question, we have no hesita 
tion in answeiing it in the affirmative It is uiged on the 
other side, that the language of the articles is so extiavagant, 
that It may be safely left to the reader to supply the antidote 
from his own common-sense That, howevei, is to attribute to 
the avciage Bengalee reader a knowledge fai in advance of ,his 
opportunities and a calmness of judgment foreign to histcrapei, 
and, indeed, to the temper of the uneducated masses in most 
countiies The conductors of the Bangobasi probably know 
then public a great deal better than the ciitics in question do , 
and tlie popularity of their journal justifies then estimate of its 
proclivities 

We have no doubt whatever, that, whether it amounts to 
seditious libel or not, the language of the ai tides is potent 
for mischief of a kind quite serious enough to call for preven¬ 
tion, provided that it can be pi evented without opening a wide 
door for evils of a still more serious kind 

Should the prosecution fail, it will become a question whether 
the definition of seditious libel ought not to be amended, so as 
to remove all doubt about the publication of mattci such as 
that contained in the articles being a cnminal offence. It 
might seem to follow, that, in admitting that such language is 
woith punishing, we have by implication answered this question 
m the affiimative This, however, by no means follows , for 
It seems to us extiemclj*’ doubtful whether it would be possible 
to widen the existing definition without seiiously jeopardizing 
the independence of the press 

The final orders of the Government of India in the cases 
of the Manipur prisoneis were published on the loth ultimo 
The sentences of death passed against the Senapati and Ibe 
Tongal General were confirmed Ihosc against the Regent 
and Angao Sena wcie commuted to tr^nspoitation for life 
and forfeiture of property, while the suboidinate offendeis 
wcrc\d^etred to be transported dining the Queen's pleasure. 
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It Will, perhaps, be generally felt, that however much the 
mode of trial may have violated British notions of^ procedure, 
substantial justice has been done <In the case of the Tongal 
General this view is hardly open to question His guilt was 
established beyond reasonably doubt, and there was nothing 
worthy of a* moment’s con'.ideiation to be urged in his favour 
In the case of the Scnapati, on the other hand, a critical exami¬ 
nation of the evidence discloses an element of grave doubt 
That he was guilty of waging war against the Queen, is, in¬ 
deed, abundantly proved ^ but the conclusion that he was acces¬ 
sory to the murder of the British officers rests entirely upon 
circumstantial evidence, and that of, by no means, the most 
convincing character 'Not only is there no evidence what¬ 
ever of his h iving actually sanctioned tliQ muiders, but the 
only positive evidence on the subject is th£tt, up to a certain 
pcvint, he refused to sanction them Beyond that point, all 
that IS in evidence is, that he had a further intciview with the 
Tongal General—and even on this head thci e is a conflict of 
testimony , that he then letircd and that, after he had dis¬ 
appeared from the scene, the Tongal Gcnctal ordered the pri¬ 
soners lo be executed As to what passed at his second 
interview with the Tongal General—assuming such an interview 
to have taken place,—nothing is known , and it is inferred that 
he must have either witlulrawn his piohibition, or at least 
tacitly acquiesced in the executions, merely because he did not 
intcrfcie to prevent them 

If It were certain that he knew 4hat the executions were 
talcing place or were likely to take place, this would be a 
legitimate infciencc But the conclusion that he knew this is, 
in its turn, meiely an inference, based upon aa estimate of 
probabilities which may very well be erroneous 

His own account of the matter is, that his last instruc¬ 
tions on the subject were to safeguard the piisoncrs and 
that, being exhausted, he then went to sleep , and though 
It IS aigued, with some plau'jibility, that it was improbable 
that he would, or could, have gone to sleep in the midst of 
so much tumult and excitement, unless he had been indifferent 
to the fate of the prisoners, or content to let the Tongal 
Gcneial have his own way with them , it is, on the other hand, 
readily conceivable that he may have been really worn out 
with the fatigues of the day, and that he had sufficient 
faith in his own authority to believe that the prisoners 
weie safe * 

The executions took place on 13th August, and arc said to 
have excited little interest among the inhabitants of Manipur * 
It has since been announced that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to forego her right to annex the tcriitoiies of the 
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Manipur State, and it is understood that a ruler will be select' 
ed from an\png the late reigning family 

The obituary of the Quarter includes the ^ names ofRa^a 
Rajendra Lala Mittra, the most distinguished archaeologist and 
man of letters Bengal has produqed, and Pundit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the eminent Sanskrit scholar and accomplished 
Bengalee writer, whose learning was equalled by his philan¬ 
thropy, and who played a most important part in the laying 
of the foundationscof literary Bengalee, 

loth September 1891 
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Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1890 

T wenty-two jails in Bengal show, m last year’s Re¬ 
turn, an increase in the number of pfisoners admitted, 
twenty-two a decrease The decrease, we ate told, “chiefly 
occurs in distiicts which were affected by scarcity,” and, is 
attributed to “ better ” hjirvcsts • 

We find no reason to doubt the statement that among the 
districts showing a large increase in the nuifibcy of admissions 
to Jail, Jessore and Nuddea were prominent But the explan¬ 
ation given IS open to ciiticism Disputes about indigo lands 
may, as is suggested, account for the increase in Jessorc , but 
they ouglit not to be held accountable also foi a larger number 
oidburglaiy cases in Nuddoa 

When, one man <has to write a Report on Jails, and another 
man to woik up this material into a Resolution, why cannot 
both of them stick to their subject, discourse of prisons and 
prison administration, and leave alien theories and surmisings 
to be dealt w ith by the Police authorities ? Division of labour 
IS a recognired and 01 dmanly received politico-economical 
canon 

.The total number of convicts despatched from Alipore for 
transpoitation to the Andamans fell from 829 in the previous 
year to 686, in consequence, it is supposed, of the closure by 
the Goveinmenl of India of Port Blair as a penal settlement for 
long teim convicts not of Burmese nationaility 

Burman convicts aic depicted as unruly, and are evidently 
beyond the pale of .a Bengal Jailor’s faculties for manage¬ 
ment, moieovcr in Bengal Tai*h they lose weight So the 
Inspcctoi General of Jals suggests then re transference to 
their native heaths, since room cannot be made foi them at 
the Andamans save by exclusion therefrom of less self* 
asscitive ciiminals There were in Jail, last year, m Bengal, 3 
per cent more Hindus and 3 per cent fewer Mahomedans than 
in 1889 More pertinent, perhaps, is the information that the 
number of juvenile prisoners dimmlshed by sixty and that 
the Reformatory Schools at Alipore and llazanbagh continue 
to do abidingly good work It is noteworthy that " the acces¬ 
sary appaiatus for expeiiments in anthropometry at Piesi- 
dency Jail, for th^ purpose of lecogmring old criminals, has 
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been latel}r iretelved, and Civil Ho^pUal Assistant Kumu<, 
Bebari Sainanta, who was ass!<>tant to Mr H H. Ristey, c B 
duiitig his^experiments, has been deputed to instiuct the |ail 
officials in the use of the instmments The niiraber of person* 
imprisoned in default of giving sccuiity for good bchavioui 
jias steadily increased fiom 556 in 1884 to 1^303 in 1890 
Of the prisoners admitted during the year, 8669 percent 
weie unable to read and write, 9 80 per cent weie able to reac 
and wiite a little, and 351 per cent were able to read anc 
write well," 

The average period of detention of under-trial piisoncr' 
was 45 58 days in Session’s cases and 13 28 days in others 
It is more than high time that some remedy should be devisee 
for cases of sucli, grave injustice and hardship , we are glac 
to note that Sii* Charles Elliott is sensible of the nccessitj 
foi icform 

Another scandal noticed by His Honor is the cost of Jai 
Establishments, uhich in tins Presidency amounts to Rs 25 ic 
per piisoner, though in the neighbouring North-West Province* 
It IS found that more muscular, robust, and courageons men cat 
be effectually supei vised at an average rate of Rs ii 10 lcs< 
per head 

Paragraph 23 of the Lieutenant Governor's Resolution c>r 
the Jail Report runs tlius — 

Mortahty of prisonets —Sir Charles Clhott consideis that th< 
question of the moitahty of piisoners is the most important of al 
the questions affecting jiil administration, and cannot be satisfice 
with a high deatlwite m any Jail without an exhaustive expianatior 
of Its causes His Honor is pleased to observe that the death lati 
from all causes was 33 3 pei mille, which is the lowest on recotd, anc 
is 25 2 per mille below the average of the last 28 years 

The remarkable * improvement duiing the past >ear as comparec 
with the preceding two years without doubt shows that the health o 
the prisoners was greatly affected by the late scarcity The propor 
tion of the daily average sick per mille of avet ige strength was ver] 
high m the Jails at Shihabad (1039), Jalpoguti (77 3), Palamov 
{732), Chittagong (65 5 ), Dacca (65 ij and Chumparun (63 3) Tin 
unhealthiness of Shahabad Jail duiing the past yeai was attnbutec 
to epidemics of cholera and influenza , but the gcneial health of the 
district is said to have deUriorated The Lieutenant Governoi 
desires to see further inquiry made into the state of this Jail and 0 
the distiict i he Palamow Jail shows a diminution in the proportiot 
of the daily average sicjc as compared with the preceding )eai, bu 
is still very unhealthy, and the Inspector-General will be asked foi 
an explanation Jalpatguri and Chumparun T tils received a laigt 
number of malana-sncken ptisoners ftom the ‘Xerat, *and there wa‘ 
an unusual pretalence of fever and influenza in the Chittagong anc 
Dicch Jails respectively 
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Annual Report on tlu Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 
1890. ^ * * 

A t the close tyf the year the Bengal asviums contained 1,021 
inmates There is, in all the asylums of the piovince, 
accomraodatign for 1,019 patients, giving 50 supeificial feet, 
to each the iflaximum number in confinement during any 
one night last year was 1,063 Foity-four more peisons, that 
IS to say, sharing the fifty feet ait allowance than it could 
healthily maintain * 

Dr Hilson, however, believes that the collective capacity of 
all the institutions is somewhat larger than has been represent¬ 
ed Why did he not m^ke sure befor^ wilting his Report ? 
Doing so would not have cost him much trouble The asy¬ 
lums enjoyed complete ficcdom from seiious •epidemic dis¬ 
ease during the yeai, and the rate of moitality was consequent¬ 
ly low 

Paragraph 3 of the Resolution accompan>ing the Rcpoit 
luns thus — 

,ln his Report for the yeir 1889, the Inspector-Gcnetal of Civil 
Hospitils discussed the question of the increase in the criminal popu- 
lition olf the nsylums in BengU, and showed that the pi oportion of 
cumin'll lunatics admitted to the asylums in Bengal was far higher 
than that of the othei provinces He was desired to follow up the 
question, and ascertain in what respect the rules of admission and 
dischatge of cumin il lunatics in other paits of India differed from 
tho'.e in force in Bengal The present Report contains no additional 
information on the subject Dr Hilson appears to consider (i) that 
lunatics are sent to the a<-yluins when guilty of very trivial offences 
which might have been overlooked , (2) that more latitude might be 
allowed to the official vibitors in recommending lelease As to the 
second point, the Lieutenant Governor will be ghd to consider any 
specific suggestions which Dr HiUon may wish to submit for the 
modihcalion of the lules legaiding release of lunatics, which were 
issued with the Resolution of this Government, dated 21st August 
1888 As to the former point, the Lieutenant Governor desires th it 
a statement should be/included in the next Report, showin,,, with 
teg trd to each ctmiinal lunatic adtjiitted during the year 1891, the 
Clime with which be was charged It is only by such an examination 
of details that it can be asceitamed wbethei lunatics are sent to 
asylums whose confinement is not required by the public safety 


Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to 
British and Foreign Colonies 1890 

1 3,826 coolies were leqiiisitioned, 23r,078 registered, 18064 
arrived 111 dep6t, and 13 061 embatked With the exception 
of Mauritius, every colony asked for a larger number of emi- 
giants than it could get, or rather than the accounts show 
It to have got Accounts Departments seem to consider it 
their special function* to distort facts into compliance with 
petty-fogging lules of their own devising, dependent on*the 
VOL xciii] 30 
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particulair way ill. which colnmna are led-mk ruled in their 
office books 

More emigrants wei^e asked for, because of the improved 
prospects of the sugar industry It is pleasant to note that 
^ the year has been distinguished by a complete absence of any 
* serious complaint as to the tieatment of cooliec id the Colonies. 
A striking feature in the Report is the transfer of the recruit*- 
ment area from Bengal to the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh *■ 

The following statement gives the figures for two last 
years — 

1889 1890 

“ From Bengal and Behar 7,818 6,646 

From North '\yestern Provinces and Oudh 8,995 16,43a 


Total recruited 16,813 23,078 

“ In the previous yeai (1889^ the district of the 24-Pergunnahs 
headed the list with 3,394 registrations , next came Shahabad 
with 2,630 , and then Bcnaies with 2,085 In the year under 
review Benares heads the list easily w^th 3 043 , then come 
Ghazipur and the Oudh district of Fyzabad with * 2,204 and 
2,055 respectively, and after them the 24-Pergunnahs and 
Shahabad with 2,027 and 1,813 

Registrations, however, do not give a tiue indication of the 
sources from which the emigrants are drawn, as large numbers 
have previously left their homes before they register as emi¬ 
grants to the Colonies The statement given by the Protector 
showing the native districts of the recruits brings the distiict of 
Azamgarh to the front with 2,833 emigrants, followed by Basti, 
Ghazipur and Balia, and by Shahabad in the fifth place only” 


Annual Report on the Police Admintstraiton of the Town of 
Calcutta and tts Suburbs for the year a 890 

O UT of a total popidation of 433,219 in the Town of 
Calcutta, 10 158 peisons were convicted of offences under 
the Indian Penal Code, 

Racially considered (as far as religious denominationalism 
in Bengal points to race), the percentages of convictions were as 
follow — 

Mahomedans . 2 0 

Hindus 2 X 

Chnsuans , j 6 

Buddhists and Jams , „ » 104 

Jews , 

In •the Suburbs the percentage of Christians convicted was 
^ that of Hindus, and very neaily as laige as that 
Wkat have the missionaries to plead in 
eiccuse ibr their converts ? 
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Fotty'-thiree ca^es were declared false out of a tot«tl of 48,873 
in the Town, eighteen out of 12,669 In twfe Suburbs ,Sir John 
Edgar mildly suggests that the extreme paucity of, and decrease 
in, the number of cases declared false, have not been sufficiently 
explained*'^ Explanation is to ^ found possibly in the fact 
that no case'Cctf false complaint) was instituted by any Court • 
sm motH** Failing a Public Prosecutor, Police Magistrates 
will continue probably to be apathetic with respect to this 
flagrant mischief and it is not to be expected* that an already 
overworked Police force should add to its burdens by work of 
superogation, however desirable it may be from the general 
public’s point of regard • 

The value of property* stolen in Town and Subuibs was 
estimated at Rs 1,53,957, or some twenty • thousand rupees 
more than in the previous yeai Concomitantly* some twenty 
thousand rupees more were lecovered There was an increase of 
offences relating to coin and stamps , 3 cases of murder had 
to be taken up against 4 in 1889 , the culpable homicides, 
owing to Afghan turbulence, lose from one to four 

It Is specially noted^that no European seamen weie charged 
with griCNfous hurt *The most satisfactory part of the report 
IS that relating to burglary and house trespass There were 
fewer cases, and pioixitionally moie property was recoveied* 
There were 85 cases of suicide, over 70 pel cent of these 
occuiring amongst Hindus 

“ Thirty-five vagrants were admitted into the Workhouse 
under section 5 of the Act Two persons were deported, 
one 1K> London and the other to Madias , sixteen weie shipped 
away as seamen, eleven were provided with employment of 
vaiious kinds, and five were leleased Ten other peisons of 
European extiaction, who weie not admittei^ into the Work- 
house, entered into agreement under section 17 of the Act 
and weie deported from India 

“Out of 66 seamen* who foun<^ refuge in the Alms-house 
during the year, employment on ships was found for 5i<i 

“ Thirteen laige fires occuired, in the Town and River, 26 in 
the Subuibs, and 8 at Howrah, at^all of which steam fire- 
engines rendered effectivj^ assistance Thirteen other small 
fires were also reported to have occurred, at which manual 
engines attended The loss of propcity was estimated at 
Rs 4,66,480 against Rs. 1,38,490^ in i<889 The most serious 
fire in the Town occurred at Jorabagan, in which property 
woith Rs 93,000 was destioyed, and that in the Suburbs 
occurred at the Bengal Hydraulic Jute Press at Chitppic. 
The loss in this case was said to be Rs 2,70,000 ” 

The ratio of the Police force was, with reference to population, 
t to 239 39 inhabitants, and, with reference to area, i to ^10 
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square miles. We are told that ap^ainst the orders of the 
Chief Presidency Ma^strate, 34 ordinary appeals were prefer¬ 
red, with the result that one conviction onjy was set aside, 
the High Court was moved in revision in five cases, but only 
once successfully 51 ordinary appeals were made against the 
. oidcrs of the Northern Division Presidencj; Magistrate, all 
without success , 12 motions were made to the High Court with 
the result that two were successful There were twelve ordinary 
appeals against,the decisions of Honorary Magistrates, all of 
which weie rejected except one , there weie thiee motions to the 
High Court, but all were without success These results speak 
well for the :»oundness,of the decisions given by the Magistrates *’ 
The Chief Presidency Magistiate says that Honorary Magis¬ 
trates as a body continue to evince the interest they have alwaj s 
shown in the Uischaigc of their work Which, being interpret¬ 
ed, means that eight of them never attended Coutt at all, and 
thiity-six of them less than ten times duiing the year , and that 
some of them aie fond of leaving then day’s file unhnishcd, 

“ O heavti) ' were man 

But constant he were petfect waning for dinner • 

Fills him with faults < , 


Twenty third Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal for the jear 1890 


V AULTING ambition can oveileap itself in the derivation 
of theories and morals from obsolete statistics, as well 
as in more materially salient concerns Although Di Gregg 
did not submit his report till the end of May, he could- not 
restrain his ardour for repoit-writing till the icsults of the 
census of 12th Pcbruaiy were available, but compiled his 
tabular statements^and deductions therefiom a fortnight before 
that date And so sundry elaborate calculations and deductions 
in this State paper, based on the census figures for 1881, are 
of no use 

The total number of deaths registcied in 1890 was 1,612,479 
as compared with i 597,478 in the pievions year Registration 
in the Mofussil is admittedly very impcifcct, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner, wc are told in Sir (^hailes Elliott’s Resolution 
accompanying the Repoit, “ seems to think that the duties of 
his Depaitnicnt arc limited to impressing upon the local 
authorities and the people themselves the impoitancc of the 
subject The Lieutenant-Governor has not much faith in the 
value of these genet al exhortations” Neitbei have we 
“^Among the causes of the high infant moitality, which there 
is reason to believe must prevail in Bengal, Dr Gregg refers 
to the insanitary conditions prevalent in large towns, to the 
tropical) QliRiate, the prevalence of malaria, and deficient or 
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Improper clothing and food, and lays special stioes on *the 
fact that the inf^ts of Bengal are tlie |)roduce, in an enprmous 
number of instances, of women who are themselves but un¬ 
developed children, whose ofiEspring are not remarkable for 
stamina or for ^constitutional power of resistance to the causes' 
of disease to which they are peculijirly liable' ” 

The highest death-rates fiom cholera occurred in Faridpur, 
Chumparun, Bhagulpore and Dacca , but nowhere did the 
rate of mortality rise as .high as in 1889 In BIngulpoie, 
a supply of filtered water is*believed to have reduced mortality , 
and It IS stated that, under the ordeis of felie Board of Revenue, 
improvements are being earned out in the town of Bcttiah—whcic 
most of the cholera deaths registered in Chnmparun occuircd 
It is reficshmg to find the Board of Red Tape doing something 
practical for once in a way The number of deaths from 
small pox rose from 8,655 to 12,619—an increase attnbute<l 
to the invctciacy 111 popular favour of inoculation (It enable s 
Municipal Boards and Committees to reduce expcndituie on 
vaccination ) Fever mortalitj incicased, as well as the number 
of deaths fiom small-pox Local oflficeis in Gya and Shahabaci 
attribute tlie prevalence of malaria in those districts to the 
malign influences of canal iirigation 

" In the Resolution on the Report of 1889 it is observed that 
the piovince of Oiissa was remarkable for the compaiative 
absence of fevei, and that the district of Pun, in other icspects 
the most unhealthy district of Bengal, showed the smallest 
feve> moitality Dr Gregg now explains that in the hilly 
country in the north of the district, and the sandy tract which 
drains towards the sea and the Chilka Lake, the natural drainage 
IS rapid, and the moitahty from fever small ”, 

A'propos of rural sanitation, wc quote from the Resolution 
accompanying Dr Grcg|f’s Report — 

The Sanitary Commissioner state* that little or no progress has as 
yet been made by Distiict Boards in the direction of iiiral sanitation 
because, as was observed in the Resolution on last year s report, they 
possess no funds for the purpose, and have no power to impose local 
taxation for sanitary purposes It appears, however, from the sum¬ 
mary of sanitary works aontiined in Appendix III of the Report, 
that duiing the past year District and Local Boards spent Rs 43,762 
on sinking wells, excavating and clearing tanks, and improving drainage 
channels The above sum includes an advance of Rs, 4,200 granted 
in Midnapore under the I and Improvement Loans Act to private 
individuals for the excavation of tanks and the construction of bunds 
or high level reservoirs , but it does not include the expenditure 
incurred on the completion of the Rungpore drainage scheme^ In 
addition to this, no less than Rs 2,65,785 was laid out by piivate 
individuals on the excavation of tanks, the provision of improved 
water and similar sanitary improvements Among these worlds of 
private benevolence, special mention should be made of the large 
tank with six masonry gh&ts excavated by Ram Man Mohmi Devi of 
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Torttia. RajshsiiliL a* a cost of Rs ^OjOoo, and the generous o^Eer of the 
* same la8y to lay out from Rs 10,000 to Rs 12,000 a yeafi for a period 
of four or 6ve years, on constructing wells m the district , of the dona 
tion of Rs 1,12, $co made by R-^ja Surja Kant Acharjya of Makta* 
gacba in M^mensingh, towaids water wmks for the head quartets 
station i and of the contribution of Rs 11,466 promised, and in part 
paid, by the Maharaja of Durbhtnga for clearing the Sivaganga and 
mipiOTing the drainage of Deoghur With refeience to the last* 
mentioned project, the Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergun 
nahs states that the plans, *'though made over a ] ear ago, are still 
lying somewhere unapproved by the authorities, and the gift under 
its terms may be withdrawn ’* 

Report on the Le^al Affairs of the Bengal Government for the 
year 1890 91. 

T he folloi^ing table shows the results of Civil litigation in 
IBengal for the last three years under the auspices of 
the Legal Remembrancer — 

188S 89 188990 189091 

Decided in favour of Government 330 348 311 

Decided against Government 155 5^ 7S, 

Compromised, remanded, or withdrawn 57 48 , S9 

Percentage m favour of Government 684 85? ' 80,’^ 

Three cases were decided against Government in the Local 
High Court, two of them for chur lands m the Backergunge 
District, lying on the shores of the Bay of Bengal With 
reference to these adverse decisions Mr T T Allen writes —- 
** The Dearah Survey having found these lands liable to assess¬ 
ment as m excess—a view confirmed by the Commissioner— 
this decision was set aside on the report of a Civil Court Amm 
I have addressed the Board of Revenue as to the absurdity of , 
keeping up an expensive Dearah Survey when the Civil Court 
Amin IS the real final arbiter ” 

Here is skeleton map of a case noteworthy because of the 
Pi ivy Council ruling — 

The childless widow of a Midnapore aemindar, before making the 
adoption of the minor, had borrowed a sum of Rs 20 ooo at 18 per 
cent compound interest, with half yearly rests, the lenders being the 
Government Pleader and some others A demaud of Rs 58,6512 was 
wnade against the estate, and as the widow denied that she had any 
knowledge of the terms of the loan, ahd some of the lenders wete 
persons on whom she had previously leant for advice, the demand was 
resisted by the Court of Wards The Subordinate Judge gave a 
decision foi the plaintiffs, and that decision was appealed against in the 
High Court, the Advocate-General being perfectly confident that such 
a usurious and questionable transaction could never be upheld there 
The High Couit Bench, consisting of the Chief Justice and Mi R F 
f^acTiptni, however, confirmed the decision regarding the interest, visr^ 
18 per cent compound interest, with half yeatly rests, as not unteason- 
able Now, another Bench of the High Cotirt ip a similar case having 
lefused to aUow as against the minor’s estate higher interest than 
J12 pet cent, 'that case was carried to the Prtvy Couneik whose 
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|udgment| since published at page 315, Volume XVtll, Indian Law 
Keports, Calcutta Senes, supports the decision m these word “ Then 
comes the question, was it per cent a sufficient rate of inieiest > The 
widow was bonrowing in a case of necessity* It was for the plaintiff 
to see whether there was really and faurly a ground of necessity Was 
there a necessity to borrow at the rate of 18 percent? That is a 
question to which he ought to hav*e applied his mind , and if it were, 
unreasonable lt> suppose that the widow could not bonow the money 
at a less amount than 18 per cent ^ be ought not to have chaiged her 
that rate Their Lordships think, therefoie, that the High Court were 
right in not allowing interesft at a higher late than ig pei cent,** 

The largest outstanding, balance on account of Court of 
Wards decrees is Rs 2 75,382 due from the Burdwan Raj 
Estate, Rs 40,000 of which are barred bydimitation 


Report on the External Trade of Bengal iattU Nepali Tibety 
ittkkim and Bhutan^ for the year 1890-91. 

C OMPARED with last year’s Returns, trade tn 189091 
showed a rise of 1037 per cent Statistics of trade 
between Bengal and Nepal show steady increase year by 
year — 

Luoldng to the i^iports, the gieitest improvement is observable 
under food giatns (6,05,330 niaunds), treasute (Rs 4,12,901) and 
linseed, while mustard seed, cattle, tobacco, and ghee show a falling 
off In the export trade the laigest increase occurred in silk, manu- 
factuied, (Rs 71,798), and the largest decrease in European cotton 
piece-goods (Rs 2,21,751) 

The export salt trade showed a recovery over the transactions of 
1889 90, and the figures were equal to those of 1888-89 Out of the 
total supplv Chumparun contributed (34,148 maunds), Puineah (27*873 
miunds), Mozufferpore (20,408 maunds;, Bhagulpore (19,39$ mauiids), 

^ and Durbhanga (13,325 maunds) 

There has been a partial withdrawal of the restrictions on 
trade across the Sikkim-Tibet frontier, an^ a consequent in¬ 
crease in it 

^Reports of the Ahpore and Hamnkfiigh Refotmaiory Schools for 
the year 1890 

A t the Ahpore School the number of refugees rose from 
xo8 at the beginning of the year under review to 135 at its 
close The school has accommodation for 224 Twenty-Tour 
boys were released, one died of cholera, a large number suffered 
from chicken-pox From reports received during the year 
regarding 80 previously released boys, it appeared that ten 
had been rccpnvicted, one did not bear a good character, 69. 
were believed to be leading honest lives Of these 69, only four 
follow the trades they were taught at the school Caste, pceju- * 
dices and hereditary customs are held answerable for this 
slur on Its praticahty. 
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Is there no hereditary or other prejudice to boot on the 
part of th^ school management against going half way to meet 
work-a-day sei viceablen^s ? • 

Ihc boys at Alipoie work for seven hours a day, undergo 
one hour of compulsory school, and are patted on the back 
4 f they furthermore elect to put in voluntai^ Attendance at 
the night school from 6 to 8 r M , i lO of them do so accord¬ 
ingly 

It may be nnkind to hint a suspicion that virtue is being 
overdone , but, bearing in mind the yievitability of boys being 
boys, we are at a loss how else to account for this phenomenal 
love of school 

The Hazanbagh boys—there weic‘ 291 of them last year* 
against 26y in 1889—are not such saps, and have not such a 
perfect character record as the Alipore lot Amongst them 
occurred 150 cases of fighting and offences against discipline , 
two boys tempoiarily escaped duiing the jear 

‘Repoits were received duiing the year regarding 94 icleascd 
boys leports wcie favouiable, in 13 cases the wheicabouts 
of the boys were not traceable , 5 boys yvere reconvicted and 
sent to jail, and 6 were looked upon with suspicion by the 
police, 7 boys continued to woik at the trades they leatned 
in school, and 6 died 

“ There is a very limited local market for the articles manu¬ 
factured in tlie HazTiibagh Reformatory, and this stands in 
ihe way of the manufactuies being earned on upon a more 
extensive scale The shoe-making industry has proved a 
failure There was a consideiable improvement 111 the weaving 
industry which brought in a profit of Rs 1,496 A portion of 
the jail work in this branch of the industry has been made 
over to the school ” , 


Report by the Board of Revenue on the^ Revenue Admimstra~ 
Uon of the North- Western^ Provinces for the Revenue year 
iS 8 g-go^ enatng ^oth September iSgo 

T he balance of land revenue borne on the roll last year 
was laige, amounting to Rs 450,683 Rs 1,87,416 were 
coliected during the year, Rs 99,546 were remitted, Rs 10,670 
are pronounced “ nominal ” 

Ihe outstanding balance is, therefoie, Rs 1,53,051 Of 
this however Rs 1,14413 •were due from detcrioialcd villages 
in Agra, Farukhabad, Mainpuri and Etah, and arc now under 
format suspension 1 he tract in which these arrears are due 
was c§rerully inspected during last winter by the Lieutenant- 
Governor when on tour. The principles upon which the re¬ 
vision of assessment was being conducted, appealed to him 
by no «Qcans sufficiently liberal ip view of the disastrous re- 
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suits of the floods and saturation of recent years, and the very 
considerable exodus which had consequently occurred, and 
instiuctions were given to the revisfng officers, under which 
outstanding dues will be generally struck off and settlements 
made, which will, It is hoped,.give fresh heart to both land* 
loidi^ and t&namts and bring about befoic long return of som& 
of the many absentees Of the- remaining outstanding sum, 
Rb 38,638 are due from estates under attachment, generally 
in the deteriorated tracts of the Agia Division, and include 
arrears in villages of the Dduttia district, which also have re¬ 
ceived, since the Lieutenant-Governor's last winter tour, the 
specific 01 dtrs of Government A barbad fence has been put 
up experimentally at a'cost of Rs 48,920, along miles 

of the Agi a and Muttra districts, to keep out^ the wild cattle 
which infest the villages adjoining the Bhartpur bolder , and, 
if found effectively to withstand injuiies and to answer the 
puiposes for which it was erected, it will be continued along 
so much of the fionlier as has the misfortune to adjoin the 
Bhaitpui State, and to be exposed to the ravages of its un- 
contioiled wild herd§ of cattle Of Rs 29,980, the leal out¬ 
standing balances of Jalaun, only Rs 8,369 were collected, 
and Rs 12,045 were remitted, still leaving a real balance on 
account of the arrears of pievioirs years of Rs 9,566 ” 

Excluding nominal items from the demand, collections 
averaged 9912 per cent of it The much vaunted Kali 
Nadi Water-works have resulted in a flourishing crop of Kdns 
grass and jungle all over the low-lands served by them Last 
yeir a lot moie land was taken up for canals at a compensa¬ 
tion cost of Rs 58 an acre Only 900 acres were taken up 
for Railway puiposes, mainly in the ShAlijahdnpur and Filibhft 
districts Some compensation cases have been pending for 
four years 

There was a further.dechne in the income from the Mirza- 
pur Stone Quairies • 

“ The Collector of Allahabad attributes the increase in the 
number of suits for arrears of rent to the introduction of the 
system of remitting rent by money-ordeis The Commission¬ 
er and the Board do rfiot agree, and they show that atf least 
the commencement of this flood-tide of litigation was anterior 
to the introduction of the money-oidcr system It is impro¬ 
bable, however, that the Collector shoAld be altogether wiong 
on a matter of fact, of which he had ample means of accu¬ 
rate local knowledge, and on which his report indicates that he 
took considerable trouble to inform himself ” , • 

The Board of Revenue has been unable to trace any speci¬ 
al cause to which the*increase of litigation, especially in suits 
for arrears of rent, may be ascribed ' 
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Applications to eject tenants-atyWiU increased by nearly 
4 per cent,* in number, but decreased nearly as much m 
area, ^ , 

It IS held satisfactory that, notwithstanding inciease of 
work, the average duration of contested and uncontested cases 
alike has diminished « 

Benares and Meerut were again the two divisions in which 
the largest number of Appeals to Collectors were filed 
The I,ieutenant^overnor “ is disappointed to see the very 
great decline in the applications for,loans foi Agiicultural im¬ 
provement In number and value they are little more than half 
of those of 1887-88 Nor does he understand the remark of the 
Commissioner of Benaies that such advances will not be takcu 
i» his Division ,because of the greater formality of the rules 
The rules have hot been increased in formality and are of 
sulBcient simplicity to be no deterrent to applicants in dis¬ 
tricts that adjoin the Benares Division The Collector of 
Muaaffarnagar is probably nearer the truth when he says that 
It is the fashion in some districts to take advances, and m 
others it is not ” , 

Sir Auckland Colvin seems to be of opinion that a far¬ 
fetched excuse is better than none 
We are told that the **new branches of the Midland Railway 
in the districts of Bundelkhand and Jhclnst appear to have 
had little influence as yet in promoting trade and wakening 
the agricultural energies of the tiacts they traverse , but, like 
the Betwa Canal, they were designed in the fiist instance as 
protective works, and their indirect iiifiuence will gradually 
be recognized ” 


Report on the Exetse^Adnnmttratton oi the NortJt^ Westetn Pro- 
vtnees and Oudh for tJm year ending yoth September 1890 

T "'HE gross, nett and real" receipts for the year of report were 
respectively Rs 54,15,60c', Rs 52,90,369 and Rs 5421,040, 
the icvenue having been the lowest since 1884-85, and fallen 
short of the estimate by Rs. 2,34400, while net charges exceeded 
estimate by Rs 9,031, 

Thd revenue derived from country spit^its has been gradually 
declining for the last six years , revenue from spirits manu¬ 
factured after English methods (of the Rosa Distillery pattern) 
increasing , revenue from drugs ditto The moral seems to be 
that human nature is still desperately wicked, and when 
thwazted in its propensity for one sort of intoxicant, excogi¬ 
tates proclivity to another In other words, the truism holds 
good that you can no more make people virtuous by excise 
imj^sts than you can by Act of Parliament 
The*ileport informs us that a contractor m the Moradabad 
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d28trlct<~>with a monopoly for his objective apparently—" ei»- 
gaged m contracts that could not possibly be remunerative " 
Possibly he understands his own *business better than the 
Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue N -W P and Oudli 
does ThejCommissioner of Excise and the Board of Revenue 
of those Provinces, by the way, are not of one mind wifh 
us m their interpretation of the workings of the laws of supply 
and demand in coniiection with their excise affaiis, but are of 
opinion that there is little, if any, connection between dimi¬ 
nished consumption of strong drink and increase in consump¬ 
tion of drugs and opium 

In the district reports^ it seems, a choice is offered of reasons 
to account for the decrease in still-head duty To wit — 

(i) the high pnee of the materiab of manukctuie, vta, tnahua and 
molasses , (2) the high price of food grains , (3} a Slehcient Kharif ciop, 
owing to the excessive or iriegular rainfall of 1889, and a short ram 
Cl op, due to imperfect preparation of the ground at the sowing season, 
and the absence of winter rams these two causes operating to bring 
about, or intensify, agricultural depression , (4) sickness due to in¬ 
fluenza, small pox, and other complaints last spiing , (s) a diminished 
* number of Hindu marriages , (6) the issue of more highly distilled 
liqudf (m one or districts only), which, while paying the same 
sujl head duty as weaker liquor, went further in consumption , (7} the 
influence of Temperance Leagues (in certain districts) , (8) a plentiful 
mango crop (in one distiict) • 

This list IS at any rate exhaustive It would require a vivid 
imagination to soar beyond the “ plentiful mango crop ih one 
district”—and consequent money to spend—as an incentive to 
temperance As to the inffuence of Temperance Leagues, the 
Jdnior Member of the Board of Revenue is of opinion that 
although ** perhaps ” in certain places, they may have in¬ 
duced substitution of non-alcoholic drinks for spirituous 
liquors at marriage and other festivities, m the Kayeth and 
“ possibly” in one or two other castes, yet their efforts have 
scarcely at all affeejed the private habits of the majority of 
drinkers Retail Iiquor-shops ^ecieased by 80 the changes 
in their number within individual districts were not numerous 
Ihere was an average of one shop to every 6,436 of population* 
(In Madras the Mills proportion is one to 1,496) 

There was one moregJistillery than in 1888-89. • 

The number of licenses for vend of idrt arid smdkt increased 
sHglitly 

Inciease of revenue from drugs and opium amounted to 3 22 
per cent It is explained that this increase was not due to 
generally increased consumption, but to revised arrangements 
with respect to local contracts, to restriction of thje ,atea of ^ 
cultivation, and to greater preventive vigilance 
Here is a quotation from Mr Petre’s Report — 

Probably the preparation and vend of madak and chandu by Govern- 
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ment contractors cannot advisedly be altogether discontinued But 
the Jamo% Member is of opinion th-it the question may be considered 
whether the shoi>s for their^sale should not be managed on a different 
methdd from the present, the functions of the contiactor being confined 
to manufacture and vend only At present the shops aie not meiely 
dep6ts for the sale of the prepated *diug, but ate also smoking rooms, 
* wheie consumption on the ptenitses is permuted ’The customer is 
attended lo by servants of the shopkeeper who prepare chandu or 
fmdak IS required, providing and hlhng the pipes and saving the 
cnnsumei all tiouple The peisons who fiequent the shops aie mostly 
of indifferent chiiacter , and neither they nor the contractors aie 
persons likely to discoui »ge any who may unw-iuly be led into tr}ing 
the eflFecls of the diugs The public shops are, in shoit, places where 
not only ate the demands of the vice met, but indulgence in it is cer 
tain to be encout tged and piopngalcd «The pioposal to icstiict the 
contractors'license stiictly to niinufactuie and vend is doubtless open 
to the objection ,tha\ the use of madak and chandu might be intro¬ 
duced to a gieater extent into piivate houses, and thu authonzid 
smoking Iesorts, supplied by illicit manufactmc and rend, would be 
set up The matter is no doubt one that lequiics cneful ( onsidt rition 
from the police point of view Hut it ran scaicely be gainsaid tint 
the maintenance of the piesent madak and chandu sm iking shops, 
under the cover and authority of licenses gi mted by the t/oveimnent, 
IS open to giave objections , 

The Board of Revenue agrees with the Excise Comnaissioncr 
in thinking that Treasuiy Officers ought not to be placed in 
chaige of excise According to* the existing arrangement the 
Excise Officer, who is tied by Ticasuiy woik to llead-quaiters, 
IS neither fish, flesh, or good red heiiing, and at the best can be, 
as Mr Wall puts it, only half an Excise Officer It is unfair 
on the Department 

On the eve of Mr Wall’s retirement from the service “ tHc 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner desires to place on 
record his acknowledgments of Mr Wall’s labouis m the 
Department of which tje has been for nearly ten yeaisthe head” 


Annua/ Report on the Condition and Management of the fails tn 
the N-W Provinces and €udli (with 1 abular Statements) 
for the year ending ^ist December 1890 

T he number of convicts continues to increase, and the 
[igurc is now 44,694, against ^^2,969 five yeais ago 
And the increase is not accounted foi by admissions for petty 
crime Quite the contrary The Inspector-General of Piisons 
thinks that the high pi ice 0/ food-grains accounts foi the rise 
in numbers Pnsoners from Buima also help to swell the total 
Of 44<^94 convicts admitted duiing the year, *5,123 were 
recognized as habitual cnminals The Lieutenant-Governor 
* cpncurs*w»th Sir J W Tyler in thinking that habitual offenders, 
while in Jail, should be treated with extra stiictness, and 
appears^ to think that the objections of the Jail Committee to 
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the use of fetters have proved prejudicial to Jail discipline, e g , 
there were 27 escapes ; 3,007 convicts wfere releasi^d under the 
good conduct igules The number of juvenile prisoners inci cased 
slightly Jail accommodation was, “ on the whole,” sufficient 
for the demands made on ^t Convict Warders—there were 
1,102 of therag—are reported to have been better conducted 
than unconvictcd ones The cost per head for convict main¬ 
tenance was Rs 41-5-8 Since 1887 (the year in which the 
present provincial contract commenced) Jail expenditure has 
increased by about 20 iier cent the result of Jail 

manufactures is that the total cost of Jails to Government is 
reduced from Rs 10,24585 to Rs 9,14,486 Sick and death 
rates were higher m 1890 than they have been in any year 
since 1879 Gorakhpur continues to be the most unhealthy 
Jail in the Provinces • 


Report on the Admtmstration of Ctvtl Justice tn the Punjab and 
its Dependencies during the year 1890 

quote fiom the Resolution accompanying this Report — 

The number of suits instituted during the year, namely 240,679, was 
2,720 less thin in 1889, and 17,296 less than the number instituted m 
the year 188S, ind in f ict It IS stjitcd in the Judges Report that the 
litigitionof the yeir has been 1 educed below that of any year since 
1877 It must be remembeied, howevei, thii previous to the close 
ot the year 1884. theie weie no regular Revenue Courts in this Pro 
Vince, wheieas a considerable number of what were formerly treated 
as cull suits IS now disposed of by the Revenue Couits, so that the 
• figures given in the Civil Justice Repotts from i887 loiSS4do not 
show the leil facts when compared with those fiom 1885 to 1890 The 
decrease is chiefiy noticeable in the districts of the old Mooltan Divi 
Sion, m Sidlkot, Amritsar, K<ingra and Umballa In the Si^lkot 
District there were 2,447 cases less than m the previous jear—a de- 
ciease of 1577 her cent This is attnhuteu to the autumnal fever, 
which aLo caused a 4,ecicise in litigation m the adjoining distiict of 
Giiji 1^ There was a. maiked increase of institutions in the distiicts 
of Shahpur (20 per cent), Jhelup (14 per cent), Hoshiiipur and 
Gujianwila Litigation is heaviest in the Central 01 Sikh distiicts of 
the Piovincc The tot il value of the litigation was Rs 2,54,59,368, 
m Rs 47,54 267 moie than m the year 1889, and Rs 43,57,539 more 
than in the year In the Laboie and Guji&nw&la Distiicts two 

suits of the values ofai3likhs and 35 lakhs of rupees, respectively, 
were filed In respect of one class of suits only, those lelittng to 
land assessed to land revenue, has theie been a decrease in value of 
the piopetly lu aispute This is attributed to the operation of the 
rules undei the bulls Valuation Act, which fix ihe value of suits for 
1 ind or interest in land by leference to a multiple of the revenue 
demand inUe id of the estimated maiket value 

Of the total number of suits instituted dming the year, 86 per cent, 
weie for money or moveables, toper cent for immoveabtB piopeitv, 
and 4 per cent for other forms of relief These peicent iges are 
piacticaliy uiufoim from year to year The number of suits foi money 
based on bonds, contracts, or m cousideiation of goods supphed, wa$ 
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practically tbe niAe aa last )car Oo*t)i«se 105,394 •nHs ware br^agHt 
by bankers and shopkeepers against agucuUurists, as compared with 
ica.sas ti:;t>the year 1889 and 108,724 in 1S88 The District Judge of 
Ludhv&ha, whose report, to judge from the printed «extracts, seems to 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be a good one, has carefully considered 
this subject and has given several reasons for bis conclusion that 
« such suits may be expected to gradually increase m number It ts 
satisfactory to note that there is a maiked decrease ^n the number of 
suite based on ** contract not in writing* —a decrease amounting to 10 
per cent as compared with the figures of 1889, and 18 per Cent as com¬ 
pared with the average of the pievious eight years. There is a cones- 
ponding increase in the number of suits founded on bonds, but the 
steady decrease since 1884 m the number uf suits on regis^ted bonds 
shows that the safeguatd of registration is being less and less resorted 
to The figures of the Annual Registration Reports confirm this con 
elusion The number of suits founded on an account stated ’* shows 
no tendency to decrease. 


Report on t/ie Admintstratton of Crtmtnal Justice tn t/te Punjab 
and its Dependeneus during the year 1S90 

R EPORT-WRITING must be a difficult business when, out 
of one’s inner conciousness, one has to excogitate colour¬ 
able reason for all and sundry departuies from normal prece¬ 
dent. Thus we find it regretted that increase of crinle in the 
Southern districts of the Jullunder Division cannot be wholly 
explained by the character of»the harvests there The Judge 
of Gujrat is more fertile of resource, and accounts for decrease 
of crime in that district by the suggestion that ‘’autumnal 
fever” induced dimmish activity among the criminal classes 
The Secretariat supplements this theory with a hint ‘that 
sickness possibly rendered the people too apathetic to report 
crime.* Jo hope that we may be able to put a finishing touch 
to this house of cards, we venture, in turn, to suggest that, 
during the non-autuoinal months, some other fever must have 
compelled the police to apathy in the cognizance of crime 
That notion, it seems to us, rounds off and gives symmetry to 
the edifice 

Sir James Lyall congratulates his Administration on a con¬ 
siderable decrease of enme in 1889, and fuitherand marked 
diminution in the number of offences reported in 1890, 
when the number of offences coming jjvitl^in the Penal Code 
purview that are in Punjab parlance “admitted to have 
occurred, '* was 76424—less by 3,607, that is to say, than in 
the previous year, and more than 5,000 less than the average 
for the previous five years. We give the figures for whatever 
they may be worth, our own idea being that that this can be but 
, hrtie. «Aithough the number of offences* affecting human life 
shows an increase of 9 per cent, the Lieutenant-Governor— 
inasmuch as burglaries were less freqfUent'^complacently 
considers that the amount of crime in the province has been 
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reduced to normal propo?tJoiis. We are reminded of the 
Bengalee proverb that says Take first my wif^! then my 

hfe 11 last of all my money 11!” • . . . .u « . u 

The aesthetic uses of statistics are appreciated in the Punjab, 
where all cases, true or false, t^tat go up for trial, are i^ckcted 
** admitted fo have occuned,” even though a trial in a Ciimiiml 
Court may have shown either that no offence was committed, 
or that the dispute to be adjudicated on was entirely matter 
for Civil Court consideration Facts, notwithstanding all such 
cases, are made to appear in statistical returns as crimes 
'* admitted to have occurred ” Statistics aie a beautiful and 
wonderful invention all that they stand in need of now m 
the Punjab is ‘ mventiop of a conscience ’ for their use The 
Punjab IS now, as ever, equal to any occasion, and we are glad 
to note tentative efforts in the required dircctfon Referring to 
the varying proportions of summary dismissals of cases in 
contiguous similarly constituted districts, it may perchance be 
found, we are told in the Resolution accompanying this 
Report, that the method pursued in their statistical compila- 
atmn is cironeous In a word, even infallibility may be 
manipulated for schismatic ends The Junior Secretary to 


The alteration m the law effected by Act IV of 1891, which em- 
poweis a Magistrate to grant compensation for frivolous or vexatious 
Lcusations in warrant cases as well 

doubt been biought to the notice of Magistrates by Chief Couit 
Owing to the limitations by which the proceduie of SecUon 2 5 ® of 
the Ciimtnal Procedure Code has hitherto be« restricted, the de- 
• terrent effects cf that section m reducing the number of false obar^s 
wSrnot widely operative During the year under report only 907 

ciesof frivolous or vexatious chaiges were dealt with under Section 

250 The returns of the current year should show an improvement 

‘"ofVheTumberof true offences under the* Penal Code 72 per cent. 
wc?e brought to trial m both 1890 and 1889 as compared wi h 70 per 
Tern m x8S8 Tins percentage may be taken in a general way as 
mdicat.ve of the detective efiicismey of the Police,-but subject to 
Imi tations . for whereas in LudhiAna, as high a propoition as 88 
o« «nt ohhe tiue cases were brought to tual, and in only 25 per 
these convictions were obtained, it would wem that many 
IVtL were brought into Court in which evidence sufficient to justify 
rcoSvrcu'n h”d noiTeen collecttd Montgom«, tta !>*««.« 
of cases brought to trial is very low,—only 52 per cent, as compated 
with 70 per cc^nt in the neighbouring districts of Jhang and Mooltan 
Thrs l 2 w percentage of cases brought to trial in Montgomery has 
Jiln In unsitisfaciory feature m the criminal administration of the 

.3,^97 .o 

have occurred . „ . . ^ j 

Convictions for offences under the Penal Code were obtained 
m only 36 per cent, of the cases brought to tnai The recent 
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appointment of Public Prosecutors in several sessions 
districts will, it IS hoped, produce some effect in raising the 
peicentage bf convictions^in the more important cases. 

The number of murder cases has increased from 397 in 1889 
to 490 in the year under report, but is less than it was in 1888, 
184 of this year’s murders occurred in the trans-|ndkis districts, 
54 of them in Peshawar Stili, in this district, prior to intro¬ 
duction of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, the average was 
for some years 78., So there has been improvement Among 
cis-Indus districts, Rawalpindi is described as standing forth 
prominent for murders, 45 of then! having been committed 
during 1890 and 46 and, 44, respectively, m the two previous 
years 

In Lahore 22 .murders were perpetrated In eight of 
these accused were convicted by the Sessions Judge, bot in 
only one case was the conviction upheld by the Chief Court 

The number of references to Councils of Elders under section 
13 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation fell fiom 1,112 m 1889 
to 528 in the year under report 

The Lieutenant-Governor has noticed the remarks of the Deputy 
Commissioner ot Binnu and of the Sessions Judjie of Der-ijft regard 
ing the extension to the B.>nnu, Deri Ishmail Khan and Dera Gh&zt 
Khan Districts of the provisions of Section 14 (2) of the Regulation 
It wis thought advisible to omit these provisions in extending the 
Regulation to the Derajtt, and therefore at piesent no sentence other 
than fine can in these districts be passeo upon the finding of a Council 
of Fldeis, and, in default of payment of a hue, a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding in the mixunum 2 ^ years inaj be imposed I his 
of course, though better than no punishment, is too inadequate to 
be propetly deterrent Tne Lieutenant Governor accordingly is prepar 
ed to reconsider the point, and his requested the Commissioner of 
the Division to consider this question and report upon the lecommcnda- 
tjons of the Deputy Commissioner of Btnnu and the Sessions Judge 
But the remarks of, the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara in regaid 
to trial by Jirga of mischief cases indicate the difficulty If it is 
decided not lo extend Section 14 {2) to the Derajat Frontier Districts, 
It will be necessary for Deputy Commissioners to exercise extreme 
caution III determining whit cOoes to refei to Councils of Eiders and 
to abstain except for veiy special reasons fiom tcfeiring serious niurd-r 
cases m which prvmA facte the evidence of the guilt of the accu ed 
is tolerably complete His Honor very much doubts whether a due 
discretion in this matter has been exercised during the year under 
re]$ort by the Deputy Commissioner of Dei a Ghizi Khan, m which 
nistnct It appears Chit all the 20 cases of muider reported during 
the year were referred to Jirgas The fact that in 17 of these cases 
conviction was seemed, justifies the belief that, in some of the cases 
at least it would have been possible to secure a conviction and to 
inflict an adequate sentence in the ordmai y tribunals 


Report,m the Police Admmtstratwn m tlu Punjab for the year 

l 8<)0 

T he number of congnizable offences reported to the Police 
Aud Magistrates was 70,761, aud it is contended that, 
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on the whole, pi'ovincial statistic? show a real and jsatisfactoiy 
decrease in thq, amount of ordmarjf crime In the jnumber 
of murders there has been an increase, which reminds us that the 
murder 6gures in this Blue Book are not in agreement with 
those given in the Report of the J udges of the Chief Court on 
last year’s Ciiminal administiation 

There must be some explanation,” the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor says plaintively, like Ouen Glendower calling spiiits from 
the vasty deep that won’t come when they are called What 
does it matter, what can* it matter ? Everybody knows, or 
ought to know by this time, that figures ground out ol statisti¬ 
cal mills at Lahoie ate n<rt to be relied on , and so they arc less 
mischievous than the products of other Indian mills, equally 
untrustworthy, but with a better leputation for accuiacy There 
were fewer lobbeiics and burglaries than in any year since 
i8$5 in the cis-Indus distiicts thefts were fewer than in any 
year since 18S3 , in the trans Indus distiicts fewer than m any 
of the previous thiee yeais 

The percentage of^cases in which convictions were piocuied 
was higher than in any yeai since the ptesent method of com¬ 
piling the returns was introduced , and, on the othei hand, the 
percentage of persons convicted 'was lower than in any year 
dujitig the same period, the diffeicnee in each instance being 
3 per cent on the averages of the previous six years Since 
1887, while the percentage of cases ni which convictions have 
been obtained has steadily iisen, that of pet sons convicted has 
as steadily declined The Lieutenant-Goveinor is aware that 
so long as the statistics include, as at picsent, cases dealt with 
diicctly by the Magistiates, it is impossible to define accurately 
the Extent to which the Police ate lesponsiblc for these results, 
and of course in any case the ultimate decision rests with the 
Courts and not with them but appaicntly thcie is an increasing 
tendency to send up*for tnal persons whose guilt cannot be 
proved, and more discrimination seems to be rcquiied in select¬ 
ing the patties who should be placed upon Iheir trial 

Although the number of buiglanes and thefts was less than 
in 1889, the value of the stolen pioperty ** is said to have bdfen ” 
larger, while the amount recovered fell from 39 to 36 per cent 
The percentage of recovei les was highest in the Hissar district, 
lowest in that of Peshawar • 

We quote from paras 4 and 5 of the Resolution — 

While inofe than 10,000 persons were convicted of offences against 
property during the >ear under review, 1,593 were retuin^d as old 
offenders, that is, who had been previously convicted and were again 
convicted during the yeai In the year 1886 the number of pet sons con¬ 
victed of similar offences was very much the same, while the number of 
persons re-convicted during that period was 1,137 , these figures, tiiere* 
foie, so far as they go, appear to indicate that the Police are becoming 

VOL xcni] • * 
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mote cai^fol sifting tb^ antecedents of offenders at the same titled 
there is little doubt that nieny professional cttminala escape with iniade<* 
quate punishment because the fact of their having been ^reviohsly cony 
vicied IS unknown at the time of the trial. At present the hw gives the 
Police no authonty to control the Vnovements of piofesgionsi criminals 
attoT their telease ftom jatl, and in this lespect is less effective than 
that of England^ wbeie, under certain ciicumstances, Fc^tc^ sur^ 
Vnllance for a period not exceeding seven \e<>is can be awarded as 
part of the sentence passed on an offender I he expediency of intro* 
dnctng similar provisions into Indian law wis biought to the notice 
of the Government of India neatly two years ago, but no aUeiation 
in the hw has yet been made Uniil this is done, the Lieuten-int- 
Goveitior fears that the powers of the Police to leprpsS professional 
crime must tend to diminish, as cumin Is, like oilier classes of the 
communit), now,enjov gteater facilities in moving about the counti}, 
and after their Ielease from Jill are able to lecoinmence a career oi 
crime in places whete their antecedents are uni nown 
The remarks made in the Report about citminal tubes are on the 
whole enrouiagmg The Mfius m the Gurgaon District ate said to 
show a tendency to settle down and earn an honest livelihood In 
the JuHundur District the H unfs ire stated to have comnmted vei y 
litik serious Clime, while in Ludlndna the District inipeiiiitendent of 
police reports that the San^f', are no doubt, t iking to honest com ses 
With reglid to the members of this tube in the Lahore District, the 
Commissioner thinks that the nine has come for the wtthdiawil of 
the piovisions of the Cnimnid Tubes Act If this is thentitmed 
opinion of the Deal officer®, the Lieutenant Govti nor will consider 
any tecommendatioti which may be marie, but it should be observed 
that the Dlstiuit bupefinteiident of Guidaspur advocates the appli 
cation of the Act to the binsfi, of the Amritsar Dntiict, and il the 
leasons for this opinion aie well founded, it may be piemature to 
relax the provisions of the law in favour of the fellow ttibesmen who 
are settled in the adj nnlng district of Lihore 


Report on tlte Operations tfu Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture^ North-Wi^siem Provinces and Oudh, for the year 
ending $Oth September 1890 

M r holdERNESS fcwhile willing to allow that the plan 
of embodying Village Recoid Repcwtsin the Annual 
Revenue Administration Report has its advjntdges, is fem to 
lament that this new an angement invidiously places him "m 

the position of a person who has to pyt on the stage a piece 
from which the principal character has been sttuck out '* 

The mcritoiious points m his administration emphasized by 
the pirectoi of Land Recoids, Noith Western Provinces and 
Oudb, are*-that with surplus funds obUined by the imposition 
of the patwari rate, the salaries of the patwari establishment in 
the^Bfiiares Division have been substantially improved, and 
additlonitl kanungos piovided In othei Divisions, revisions of 
patwaris’ tJlrcles and salaries have been pushed on. In 
Azdmgarh, measuies have been taken to irapiove the accuracy 
of the rental entries w village records, ^ 

♦ . ft 
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Throughout the provinccJ an attempt been made to rc« 
duce their bulk and improve their statistical utility JHlavmg an 
eye to the future^ this strikes us as ti?e most valuable^ albeit 
the least aggressive, of Mr Holderness’s reforms He is, 
by the way, of opinion th<«t theimoney and care now expended 
•on the kanun'go^nd pat wan staff have not been thrown away 
Let us hope they have not 

No success has as yet attended Departmental experiments 
in the reclamation of usar land The theory of one expeiiment 
was that, by means of simple enclosure for five or six years, 
without any further aids to regenciation, the soil would be 
so improved that a resp< ctable annual revenue from the sale 
of gr iss would result Al'as! although bcicntific authorities evei 
and anon assure us that a chaste simplicity is the motive soul 
of inventive genius, it does not always command the success it 
deserves It has not done so under the auspices of the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Recoids in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh, though the head of the Department considers it de- 
snatjlie in the interests of science that a decade of bootless 
cxpcrimcij^talizing with fences should be pet petuated Manuring 
and deep ploughing seem to our undepartmental sense of fitness 
likelier investments if only because it is admitted that “ the 
progress of reh is the most serfous agricultural danger of the 
canal districts, ” and deep cultivation by loosening subsoil 
enables the salts in it to escape to undciground waters 

In the light of an encouragement to the extension of arboii- 
culture throughout the Empire, we note that icccipts under that 
hcaif from the Meerut, Pihbhit, Bulandshahr, Cawnpore, Jaun- 
pore, Benares, Bijnor, Hatdoi, Moradabad and Paitabgarh 
districts more than cover expenditure incurred The total 
length of roads undei avenues at the close of *1888 89 was 4 583 
miles—to which 31(5 miles were added dunng the year uudei 
report Landowneis and tenant fanners in several distiicts are 
specially refened to as having taken^an interest in planting trees 
and maintaining avenues on public roads There is nothing 
sliange in the fact it is but reversion to a worthy Aryan tradi¬ 
tion, Tree planting foi the shelter and delectation of way¬ 
farers was an established religious practise ages before Hon*blc 
Boards of Revenue and red tape were invented, to stifle the 
godly cntei pn/e with vexatious and contradictory Rulings and 
Regulations as to Sdaats and their liability to double assess¬ 
ment under Income-tax and Road and Public Woiks Ces^ 
Acts 

It appeals that Di Voelker, as a result of his much trumpeted 
scientific exploitation, of agiicultural India, has suggested 
to the North-Westein Pi evinces aiithoiitics conceined that^thc 
forms of tabular statements appended to Annual Reports on 
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the Cawnpore Model Farm sh^ld be revised. Parturiunt 
monies^ < 3 'ft At this Ins^titution, last year’s working has shown 
woollen refuse to be the best of all manufes for maize, and 
peculiarly suitable for use in Mofussil villages wheie nothing 
of the sort is procurable by the rayats Fiesh cptton seed was 
piocuied by the farm from America, and tiled « It has not, al 
yet, developed into text for a theoiy “ With regard to sugar¬ 
cane experiments, the practice on the farm is to sow only the 
top pieces of the cane, whereas in most of the Eastern distiicts 
the wasteful practice of using the udiole of the cane pievails" 
Indigo, preceding wheat as an ordinary crop, is held to benefit 
the land Herein the* issue of Cavvnporc Farm experiments is 
diametrically opposed to Indian agricultuial tradition Settle¬ 
ment officers,* or Magistrates, &c should make a note of the 
Cawnpore I*arm Ruling on the subject The Saharanpui 
Gaidens, pnmarily established for the sake of botanical reseaich 
and scientific obseivation, are described as, at present, plant and 
seed nurseiies on a laige scale foi the sale of flowei and 
vegetable seeds, ornamental shiubs, &c The puisuit of science 
IS in shoit an unprofitable, matket gardening a lucrative, business 
With regaid to the Matesar Garden at Kumaon Mr Holderness 
wiites — 

A good area was under potatoes, and though the crop w »s poor, a fair 
lacome was lealized by sales of potato seed The manager receives 
more applications for seed than he can comply with, and the high puce 
which good hill seed now commanos has induced piivatc persons settled 
in Kumaun to take up this industiy The demand is chiefly confined to 
Europeanc, as native potnto growers in the plains prefer Farakhabad 
potato seed At fiist 1 thought this was on account of Us comparative 
cheapness but the reil reason is that the counti) potato gives a larger 
rrop th'in English seed biought down from the hills Gioweis in the 
Faraklinbad district have acknowledged to me a yield equivalent t> 
neatly 6 tons the acte No hill seed evei gives such results m the 
plains 

The up keep of the Taj Garden cost Rs 9,999*2-10, more than 
a thud of this sum being absorbed by the Superintendent’s 
salary 

Ihe Assistant Director of Agriculture, North-Western Pro¬ 
vince and Oudh,—“an officer who has had a veiy long acquain¬ 
tance with the subject,' and takes gicat inteiest in it—while 
recognizing the social value of agricultural shows, thinks poorly 
of their effect on agiicullure Insufficient time, he protests, is 
given in their programmes to agricultural exhibits and trials 
** amusements, and not instiuction or edification, occupy the 
first place in the thoughts of the management" Under the 
he&dmg “ Distribution and Sale of Implements,” we are told — 
Ihe sales show a deciease on those for ihe previous year This is 
chiefly due to the strict enforcement of the lule regarding payment m 
* cash which it has been found necessaiy to presetibe. The pumps ate 
unquestionably useful for canal lift 111 igation 01 for tank iriigation. 
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They are often borrowed by eiltivators hung: pear the farm, but the 
price stands in the way of their becoming generally popular* Instances 
have occurred of ordinary cultivators havii% come long distances to the 
f<Mm to hire a pump during the irrigation season 
421 copies of the Urdu Agnculturul Journal are now issued 
every month, egainst 274 in the preceding year 

Seven elaborafely coloured and tnore or less useless maps are 
appended to this Report, and must have helped materially to 
swell the cost of printing it • 


Annual Report of the Foreign Trade of the No$th^Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year ending 31J/ March 1891 

T otal traffic irfcrcased in volume by some four lakhs 
of maunds, and in value by neatly 1500,00,000 rupees 
Imports fiom Nepal show an increase of 4,71,780 maunds in 
weight, and Rs 908,059 in value , piincipally due to improve¬ 
ment in the timber trade Exports to Nepal show a decrease 
of 23,901 maunds and Rs 2,29,685 , occuiring chiefly in cotton 
good,s, salt and sugar Tibet Imports and Exports both show 
decrease, ^ue to a smsiller impoitation of borax and salt The 
wool import trade “ shows considerable expansion ” 


Report on the Management of Estates in the Court of Wards 
or under the Taluqdars' Relief Act in Oudh, for the Revenue 
year 1889-90, eroding the y>fh September 1890 

T he Chief Secretary’s Resolution on this Report says — 

• The report deals with 44 estates, of which 42 were in charge of the 
Court at the end of the jenr 1888 89, and two weie taken under 
management duiitig the yeir 188990 Seven estates were released, 
leaving 37 estates at the end of the >eir The short histoiy of the 
released estites during the time they weie managed by the Cou t of 
Wards, as given in the Repott, is on the whole a saiisfacloiy record of 
man'igement Alirgeaieaof wasteland has been bioken up and 
cultivated, and tenants hnve been ittracted and settled 011 the estates 
A considerable number of wells hinp been sunk and other improve 
ments effected The rent roll has increased, and in eveiy instance 
the estate has been handed over to the piopnetois clear of debt, In 
the case of the Miiwan, Unchg^on Bhidaurand Minsurgarh estates, 
the balance made over to the wards with the estates amounted to 
Rs 29,728, Rs 36,541 a«d Rs 24,047 respectively These «re, 
considering the rental of these estates, large sums to place at the 
immediate disposal of the young wards, and it is matter for much 
regret that m spite of constant advice anj^ warning the Deputy Com 
mtssioners failed to find means of investing these savings m land 01 m 
a more libeial improvement of the estates 
The sum spent on impiovements amounted to only 45 574 
rupees, of which Rs 13,756 are recoverable, having. Ijcen 
advanced to tenants as takdvi 
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The Soul of Man An Investigation of the Facts of Physiolo¬ 
gical and Expel imental Psychology By DR PAUL CarUS 
With 152 Illustrations and Diagiaras Chicago, III. I he 
Open Couit Publishing Co 189I1 

T he best way of ^enabling our readers to foim an idea of 
Dr Cams' views regaiding existence and tlie 1 elation 
between the soul ‘Of man and the other facts of the universe will, 
perhaps, be by quoting some of the passages of his woik in 
which they are most succinctly stated 

Referring to Professor Clifford’s conclusion, that the world 
consists entiicly of ‘ mind-stuff,” matter being a mental pictuie 
111 winch miud-stuff is the thing represented, Dr Cams says, 
that It appears to him very abrupt and he would say, in 
pieference “ The thing in itself is the'inner, * * subjective 

leality, which appeal s (so as to become perceptible) as motions, 
or outer, t 1?, objective reality 

By way of cxplan ition he adds " The world is as it is, 
one indivisible whole All its objective leality is thioughout 
combined with subjective reality. The objective reality we 
call matter, and its activity motions , the subjective reality we 
call elements of feeling , and the compounds lesulttng there¬ 
from are actual icelings and consciousness. 

Matter is no mere mental picture, it lepresents a certain 
feature of reality, all that can affect sensibility 
In reality objects liave no separate existence, they exist in 
A constant flux and the full exhaustive compiehension of one 
object would include a cotnprehension *of the whole universe 
. The human soul is nothing moie nor kss than a 

certain action of the universe upon one part of the universe 
and the re-actiun following thereupon . Reality is 

ev&rything that is or can become an pbject of experience , both 
abstracts ” (subject and object) “ accordingly represent Some¬ 
thing that is real Reality is not in the one, if considered 
alone.and by itself, bufm the entire whole" 

By ” separate " 111 the first of the above sentences, Dr Carus 
means sepaiate, whether from one another, or from the subject. 

Thq relationship Involved in this conception of what is, he 
elsewhere observes, is capable of being foimulated in three 
aUeriiative ways 

* " We may repieseiu motion, or we may represent mind as the basis 
«r the woi Id, ot we maj conceive them as being on equal teims. 
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0 ) On the one hand, molion may be conceived as the objective 
re dization (a kind of revelition) m which the activity of the elements 
of feeling appears , 

(o) On the other hand, motion may conceived as fhe substratum 
which ^arrtes*the more ethereal elements of fewhng 
(3) If neither matter nor motion is to be considered, the one as the 
biists of the other, lealtty, asait exists m itself, may be conceived as a 
greu intefacting something, in which the effects of all the surroundidg 
parts 4ipon Snc special part, an atom or a monad, m so far as this 
part IS concerned, appear as what we have dehned as an element of 
feeling , while the effects of this special pait, of every atom or niomd, 
upon the rest, in so far as Ihe tot ility is concernedf, appear as motion ’’ 
Dr Carus, while regaid;ng ail three conceptions as tuiula- 
mcntally the same, prefers the third as being least one sided 
and most unequivocal m reprcsentwig the oneness of all 
reality ” * 

A more readily intelligible, and a more sin^quivocally mon¬ 
istic conception, it seems to us, would be that reality is a great 
mteiacting plenum of fec-Iing, every pait of which is in 
syaupathy with all the rest, and in which the activity of all the 
rest, as affecting by sympathy any one individual part, is 
apptehended by that part as motion This is, peihaps, another 
form of^(i), witli sytnpathy substituted for revelation, an expres¬ 
sion which IS too suggestive of a Deus ev mac/itnd, and which 
leaves the modus of the leve’ation untxplatncd 

Dr Cams defines mind as the organized totality of deduced 
facts, 01 inferences, as it is developed in feeling substance 
•* Fiom feelings alone,” he says, “mind can grow But theie 
IS a difference between feelings and mind Feelings develop 
into mind, they grow to be mind by being interpreted, by 
becoming representative ” 

As to the origin of deduced facts, he says they “ have been 
produced by the effort of accounting foi given facts, vtz, the 
elementary data of consciousness and tkcir relations ” This 
view of the natuie of mind links itself with the conception of the 
iiniveise embodied in the above statement that the nature of given 
ficts IS subjectivity, while the character of infeiied facts is objec¬ 
tivity 

‘ The lattei, hiving giown out of the foiincr, will, never¬ 
theless, so fai as they are states of consciousness, always remain 
subjective, yet they contain leprescntations of that winch is 
delineated by certain given facts Thus they contain an 
element which stamps upon them the nature of objectivitj' 
They represent objects, the existehcc of which the fcclintf 
subject cannot help assuming, because this is the simplest W/sy 
indicating certain changes that ate not caused within the 
realm of its own subjectivity • 

Objectivity, accoi^iogly, does not mean absolute objectivity 
Objectivity means subjective states, $ e , given facts or feelings. 
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tepresentative of outside facts, of facts that are not sub* 
jective, but objec|ive " 

Dr Catui^ does not admit the scpaiate existence of the 
subject, as a something undetlying consciousness He holds, 
with Hume, that Descarte’a famous syllogism * Cogito, ergo 
sum,‘’ involves a fallacy The exfstence of states of* conscious¬ 
ness proves the existence only of the feelings ‘and thoughts 
which constitute consciousness, and not that of an underlying 
something *' The« centre of oin soul life, the present state 
of consciousness, or the subject of the act of thinking,” he says, 
*'is not at all a mjstcrious agent distinct from the different 
ideas that are thought,, but it is the very idea itself that is 
thought The ego is not a constant and immutable centre, 
but It shifts about, and brings into active play, now this, and 
now that, concept or wish , so that now this, and now anothei, 
feeling, or thought, or desire, is awakened and stirred into 
prominence 

‘ We distinguish between the ego, or the present state of 
consciousness, in its continuity with foimei, as well as futuie, 
states of consciousness, and the concept of our o\\ n personalfty 
The idea of our own personality is a complex conception of 
our bodily form, of our past expeiiences, and of all oui futute 
intentions It is comprised vmder the little pronoun ' 1 ' 
The idea of one's own personality is, among all tlie ideas of a 
man, perhaps, the most important one, because of i s constant 
recurrence Yet we must bear in mind that as an idea it is not 
diffeient from any other idea, icpresenting other personalities 
or objects in the suirounding umveise If this concept •of 
one's own personality is stiired in a man in combination with 
the idea of a certain work which is earned out by his hands, 
the thought rises in ^his biain, *I am doing this,’or ‘I am 
thinking this,' 'I am planning this' In such a case, accord¬ 
ingly, the ego of a man happens to coincide at the moment 
with the idea of his personality At the nfext moment, however, 
he may have forgotten all about himself, t e, about his per¬ 
sonality , and his ego, t e , the present state of his conscious¬ 
ness, may be whollj absorbed in his work For instance, he is 
fellings a tree and thinks * Will it fall to^the right or to the left ?' 
His ego, in that case, resides in the contemplation of the tree 
before him, which is combined with the consideration as to 
where it is likely to break down There is not an ego which 
thinks of the tree m its special predicament, but the idea or 
the tree es the ego at that moment ” 

To state the complex relations of the inferred physical woild 
in terms T>f this, or any other monistic, theory, would, of course, 
be impossible with the language at present at our command, 
based,ias it is, on an entiicly different conception of things, or 
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ever Itkely to be at our cofumand , and a large portion of 
Dr Carus’ book is occupied with the results pf physiological 
and psychological investigations set forth in tlie ordinary 
language of science In this there is much which even readers 
unaccustomed to metaphysical speculation will find highly 
instructive asid deeply interes*ting To the general reader the 
chapters rcgardfng the nature of soul life central and peripheral 
soul life and double personality will, perhaps, be among the 
most atti active • 


History of tJie Punjab From the remotest antiquity to the pre¬ 
sent time By Sayau Muhammad KatiI', Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Gurdas’piir, &c , &c Calcutta Central Pi ess 
Company, Limited 1891 • , 


S INCE Frotide set a new fashion in history, histones have 
become less and less a string of ciystallized verdicts on 
past events, and more and more a volume of evidence, on 
which people, who do not like to ha\e their thinking done 
for<hem, may form their own judgment upon eveiy thought 
and evory thing, from the complexion of a dead queen’s 
motives to the colour of a dead king’s hair But even in 
this disposition of liteiaiy obligations and the suiprises they 
may spnng on an unsuspecting world, there may turn up wit¬ 
nesses—and witnesses writers who may indiscriminately 
huddle together all the testimony of whatsoever kind it is possible 
to fall upon in the dust heaps of libraries, or among the fri¬ 
volous fumes of folkloie , and writers who labour long and 
lovingly among their stores, and, even when they give pro¬ 
fusely, show some care and some kindness in their gifts 
In piescnting the public with a History of tJie Punjab, which, 
111 spite of occasional defects, which will presently be briefly 
indicated, Is likely to take and keep a good place among the 
few existing Sikh hrstories that are both readable and useful, 
Say'ad Muhammad L'vtif has put ^umself at once among the 
latter class of historians It ts. perhaps, an excessive con¬ 
cession to the pedantic scientific taste of the day, that he 
should linger for ten pages of close print over the hydio- 
graphy of the Panjab, add for six more over its physical geogra¬ 
phy and economic peculiarities, before introducing the reader 
to the abongines In the third chapter., but a privilege of even 
pedantry can be claimed for literary pursuits in these artificial 
days, and at any rate, with this bridge got over, as soon as 
the human interest of his lecord begins, it gets hold of the 
reader, and never quite leaves him till the end How raudi this 
says for the writer can only be imagined by those who have 
realized the confusing character of the material with whicji any 
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chronicler of the story of the Panjab, who is intelligent and 
wishes to be entet taming, must hafe to deal. 

Before l^anaic aoived <tlie seeds of the Khalsa hierarchy, 
into which Guru Govind subsequently introduced a political 
inspiration, the Panjab was the divided hentage of warlike 
races, chiefly Mahomedans of 'Afghan or Pathap origin, and 
Hindus of Khatn birth , with seams of J&tc, Bhatias, and 
more non-descript aboiigincb running between or thioughthem 
To infuse all these with a philosophical monotheism that 
could make them forget their divcise humanity, was the paia- 
doxical dieam of Nanak To fall upon this dream, just when 
It was ,»orking its way amongst its intended—let us for want 
of a better word say—victims, and, quicken them into an 
appreciation (morc,snidid, perhaps, but aUo more utihtaran) of 
both worlds, was the work of Guru Govind There is no exist¬ 
ing history of the Panjab in English which—supposing this estt- 
m ite of the two grdht Sikh reformers to be accurate—^siiows the 
gradual and successful working out of their respective missions 
better than the substantial volume before us 

It was no easy task for Nanak even to win Khatn concerts 
to his dreamy cult Still more difficult was it for Govind lo 
instil a vitality into this dream, which, if not hostile to it, was 
antagonistic to some of its principal elements Haider than 
cither of these two tasks was the business of gaining adherents 
to this new religio-political conspiiacy from either Mahomedans, 
or aboiigines, who must have hated it with deadly dislike or sus¬ 
picion Yet all three miracles were performed, and are record¬ 
ed with an artistic fulness that suggests rather than outlines its 
own progressive steps. 

The writer is very careful to show—what is, of course known 
to all who have ever lived in or known much of the Panjab, 
hut may not be known to meie students of its history—that 
theie was always among its population a floating mass of 
Mazhabi origin, which was always impressible by the dnmi- 
nant faction, whatever thaH: might be, Piindu, Mahomodan 
or Sikh These Mazhabs took a Mahomedan infection fiom 
Afghan invasions of India, but took tiie Khatii contagion 
decidedly from successive Gin us, and, strange to aay, soipetimes, 
as it weie, out-Stkhed the Sikh, in the time of Ranjit Singh’s 
ascendancy, wiicn the Rhaisa had lost nearly all its parity and 
much of its religious force, and degenerated, over the wider 
extent of its range at least, into a political scheme with au 
entirely secular stiucture—a business of two worlds In theory, 
with ^ one of them left out in practice. But no Mai;;habi 
accessions could explain any Sikh successes, unless there had 
been power iii the Khalsa, of whatever type, to draw and retain 
eonverts. Ceitainly Maliomedanism all over India has counted 
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numberless converts from lutcSsts as low in the social scale as 
the Mashab , and has Christianity done otlierwi^e ? It is not 
the least chnrtn of the Sayad’s booll that his wondej fully uri- 
biased and ample evidence leaves his reader free to formulate 
his own theories on this and*kindred subjects, while placing hiS 
cutic under •compulsion to acknowledge the debt owing’for 
untainted, full, and, for the most pait, authenticated testimony 
No one not possessing ample leisure’need linger over the ro¬ 
mance of the Panjab, iri its virtually pre-hiStoric days, in which 
Its Bactiian ancestry is lost in the Macedonian invasion but the 
occasional tests we have applied show that the Sayad commits 
no outrage on the orthodox school-book doctiines on the subject 
Even if the striking dialogue between Poius and Alexander 
sprang rather from the brains of the ex-tempo^te novelist of those 
days than ftom any less etheieal source, the que<>tioii, and its 
answer, are immaterial in more than one sense of the word 
“ The really historical interest of this work begins with Part II, 
when the crescent of Islam rose on the Indian hoiizon It is 
one of the singular and striking merits of the Sayad’s histoiy 
that he holds the scales with unswerving justice between 
Hindu and Mahomedan, and indeed all indigenous claimants 
for favour It requires some devotion to historical accuracy, for 
instance, for a Mahomedan hlstotirin of education, to give us 
this version of an old truth “ Mahomad propagated his religion 
with the sword . , He who perished in a holy war went 
stiaight to heaven In paradise nymphs of fascinating beauty 
instantly waited to greet his fiist apptoach There the gallant 
martyrs lived for ever a life of happiness and bliss, free from 
ail soirow, and liable to no tnconvenieuce from excess They 
could possess thousands of beautiful slaves, and get houses 
furnished with splendid gaidens and wiHi all the luxuries of 
life to live in Such libera! promises of future happiness, added 
to an immediate piospect of riches and wealth, were enough to 
kindle the frenzy of the desert population of Arabia Their 
warlike spun was roused and their sensual passions inflamed*' 
Then follows the record of ever extending conquests The facts 
arc stated without any betiayal of personal consciousness, and 
if incongiuity is the 'essence of humour, impartiality itf always 
an inestimable virtue in the histonan 
The hundred and sixty pages forming Part II, that recount 
*' the Mahomedan period ** of Panjhb history, will repay careful 
study ftom all students of Indian political exploitation, both for 
the statical interest of the incidents passed in review, and for 
their dynamic influence in many later Indian growt^js of mixed, 
character and origin, whether social, political, religious, or even 
literary, and whether of Indian or foreign inspiration The later 
Afghan complications of the Biitish Government df India, 
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cnoteover, niake some intelligent familiarity with these details a 
necessary qt^liheation for a newspaper reader at the present 
day *' c 

The sadness of the later days of Mahomedan supremacy long 
survives Its glory , for the latter departed when Shah Siija fled 
froTm Kabal, and Delhi began to be oveishadowed by the Butish 
The “ Histoiy of the Sikh Gurus/’occupying Part III, and 
foiming a natuial prelude to the actual consolidation of the 
Sikh nation, which dccupies chapters IV and V, is not the least 
attractive portion of the volume, plaping befoie the English 
reader, with a clearness unrivalled by any work in the English 
language, the evolution < of religious thought, and its later 
contamination by a political virus, among one of the most 
inteiesting of Indian* races Ranjit Singh’s hfe-stoiy is much 
too full of incidents of national rithcr than peisonal impoitance, 
and IS too well and too fully told by the Sayad, to admit of, or, 
indeed, icqime, mote than the brief reference that alone is 
possible near the close of a necessarily impeife t notice, whose 
object has been to infoim the leader generally of what he is 
expect rather than actually to present him with even the bnefest 
summaiy of it 

The histoiy itself is brought down to the present year 
Comparativelv trifling details begin to bulk largely in conse¬ 
quence of that natural, if unfoitunatc, piocess of mental 
micioscopy by which the piesent exaggerates its importance 
Over the past If the wiiter’s employment under the Indian 
Government in responsible judicial office takes the keen edge 
off mnny of his generous allusions to the foieigii ruleis of 
Hindustan, the Sayad’s tribute is always good natured, and 
raiely set vile , though it is where it is least effusive, that it is 
most impressive It w nowhere absoluti ly inconsistent with 
self respect, and even an occasional indulgence in literary dis¬ 
play involving an odd standaid of morality is so rare as to 
challenge mention only from an excruciatingly exact censor 
Foi a work wiitten by a gentleman whose mother-tongue is not 
the English language, it is singularly free from gioss errors , its 
few offences against the highest standard of literaly excellence 
ranking with pardonable provincialisms in an English author 
The Sayad may, theiefoie be congratulated on the production 

of a history of gieat merits and small defects 

* - ■ -.-- 

Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God An Ex¬ 
position and a Criticism By Chari es Chapman, M A, 

^ LL Pilncipal of Western College, Plymouth Edinbuigh 
T & T*Claik, 38, George Stieet 1891. 

T his ts a tiit at “the Spenceiian System,” and the teach-^ 
iRgs of preachers of pre-organic evolution tn their bearing 
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on the conceptioti of God iendered in the Bible In pursuance 
of his aim» Mr Chapman has ** endeavoured tn^ subject the 
Spencerian teaching, virhen logicaflly developed, to a series of 
criticisms, which, 1 believe, bung out its real character , and, 
also, I have sought to 6nd out whether there is in the data: 
from whence^ny valid doctrine of Pre organic Evolution must 
pioceed, any solid»ground for Agnosticism as a substitute for 
such a belief in God, as a living Personal Being, as is wan anted 
by the language of Sciipture, and, I m*ay add, as Clu istian 
Theists maintain, warranted by the exercise of our reason on 
all the facts placed before us in the material, mental, and 
moral worlds In the structuie of the argument I deal only 
with such data as may*be furnished by the condition of things 
out of which any Evolution proceeds, if*thqie is to be a possi¬ 
bility of Evolution at all ” 

Our author has, in the early pages of his book, intioduccd 
some histoiical matter, with a view to indicating the continuity 
of thought on the subject of P-volution, and to show that the 
pioblem of to-day is but a modern version of a very ancient one, 
illustrated and illumnied by such supeiior light as may be 
obtained from progress made in Science and Philosophy. 


Philosophy and Theolopy BeiiTg the first Edinburgh Univeisity 
Gifford Lectuies by JAMES HUTCHISON Stirling, LL.D 
(Edin), Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin, Giffoid Lecturer to the University of Edinburgh, 

, 1888-90 Edinburgh T & T Clark, 38, George Street 1890. 

W ORN in years, and sore stricken by paralysis, but with 
head ever biavely erect and fronting the world, the 
late Lord Gifford, anticipating fast coming dissolution with 
the same impeiturbable mind which heh*ad accustomed himscif 
to oppose equally to the cares and the pleasures of living, took 
thought with God altd Duty and himself as to the fitting disposal 
of his worldly wealth, and, havftig made due piovision for his 
family, pondeied long as to how best he might, with the resi¬ 
due, do as beseemed a considerate philanthropist, in promotion 
of the cause of tiuth Having given the matter mature re¬ 
flection, he caused \o be embodied in his will the following 
clause — 

I, having been (or manj years ^deeply and fiimly convinced that 
the true knowledge of God, that is, of the Being, Natute, and 
Attiibutes of the Infinite, of the All, of the First and the Only Cause, 
that IS the One and Only Substance and Being , and the tiue and 
felt knowledge (not mere nominal knowledge) of ihe relations of mau 
and of the universe to Him, and of the tiue foundations •of* all ethics* 
and morals,—being, I say, convinced that this knowledge, when really 
felt and acted on, is the means of man's highest well being, and the 
security of his upw«nrd progiess, I have resolved, fiom the * residue' 
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of my estate at aforeS'iMl, to tnttttc|lj(i aftd found, in connection, if 
possible, the Sc6ttish Universities, lectureships orclaltea fetr the 
promotion* of the study of said subjects, and for the teaching and 
diEtismn of sound views regarding them ** " 

Hence the Gifford Lectures, 1889-90, by James Hutchison 
S;uhngf, LLD, now published * in book form at the request 
of the Senatus Academicus of the Edinburgh University , 
Lectures, the cardinal merit of which is directness of purpose, 
the distinguishing ipaiks of which aie plain thinking and high 
teaching They give evidence of wide reading without pedan¬ 
try, and their lessons arc set forth with a commendable peis- 
picacity not always maintained in expositions of theological 
and philosophic systems" Some critics may object that here 
and there in the lectuies the style adopted is somewhat too 
simple, tOQ colloquial, for the high themes under discussion 
To us that seems, if a fault at all, a fault on the light side 

Dr Staling is, as Giffoid Lecturer should be, unscctarian, 
avowed foe of religious intolerance of any kind Some people, 
he tells us, consider him a Bioad chuichman , he himself is 
of opinion that he is Low, finding in that division of a chuidi 
Catholic a happy combination of the best points pcrtaming to 
both high and broad, it being neither too exclusively devoted 
to the category of feeling on the one hand, noi, on the other, 
given to accentuating too mucli the principle of the undei 
standing I know not, he declares, but that all these churches 
have a common sin, the sin of absolute intolerance and denial, 
the one of the other The difference between them and him 
IS, as he puts it, that what they possess in what is called th*^ 
Vorsteilung, he relies upon m the Beguff “ What they have 
f^sttvoely in the feeling, or pdstUvefy in the undeistanding, or 
posttwely in a union of both, I have leflectivcly, or ideally, 
or speculatively, in feason,” In common with the theological 
school to which he is most nearly affiliated. Dr Stirling ignpies 
Oriental philosophies and ^$tems of tlieology The scholastic 
f^ogtha ear Ortenie lux is, for him, neither true nor false, neither 
living faith nor dead platitude The Orient and its manifold in¬ 
fluences on all the world’s religions, and sufi-ims, and theo¬ 
sophies, he calmly passes by on the other side, as if willing 
to be considered unaware of their existence and potentialities 
For him, all light, whether true or misleading enough to be 
wortli clapping argumentatiye extinguisher on, is, directly or 
^!iH(|(%ctry, from Germany. Although, as in duty bound, he 
of old-world Greek schools of philosophy, and the 
inevR^lh ArMtotle^ and Bacon, his English aftermath, yet, it 
eleiMr*41iat he believes all adequately dry illumination to be 
of '^ferivation. Eastern world schools of thought 

of l^itosOjbhy are dismissed in half-a^tiosen lines, 
and the Talm^ h^ to have been a greater educational 
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power for all sorts and comdftions of men east of Athens, than 
all the stored, whdpm of Aiabia and Persia* Tlie hearings 
of Aryan-Hindn philosophies, theologies and mythologies on 
the religious instincts and the natural religions of mankind , 
are dismissed in a couple of pages , and Colebrooke’s AftscellcK- 
neous Mssajfs *are pur author’s text book for the occasion It 
IS but fair to note that, in this poition of his woik. Dr Stilling 
laments the lack of an assistance from which he had hoped 
much—assistance in the shape, to wit, of a work in couise of pre¬ 
paration by Mr Ras Bih^iy Mukharji Meanwhile, we cannot 
help thinking it a pity thSLt,/aute de tnt^ux, he did not fall back 
on Max MUller, or Muir, for information and guidance 
Discoursing on Geiman light and leadpig in modem times, 
Di Stilling attributes to Spinora and his Trattatus Theologtco'- 
Poltttcus (A D i66o) “ the beginning itself of the Aufklarung, 
tliat book b^ing the quarry from which Voltaiie diew, and 
veiy much a source of direction and supply to contemporary 
German critics , as to England Hume * and Gibbon were uii- 
ddubted members of the Aufklaiung, but only at the head 
of a crjfptic mass’** Lessing’s power in the world of German 
thought, although he was ' only a critic," is recognized , LesKing,, 
Lutheran pastoi’s. eldest born, who headed the reactionaiy 
movement against the domination of destructive criticism, who 
vindicated, for rcason> and by teason, the dogmas of the Chris¬ 
tian creed, and whose example piovcd deteiminative also for 
such men as Goethe, Schiller and Jean Paul Whercfoie, 
fSllowing (as he saV and conceived of it) the apostleship of 
Goethe, Carlyle’s aim in itartof Remrfus was the re-establish- 
ment, in every earnest and educated and doubting soul, of the 
vitdl reality of veiitable religion , 

That was the ftrst mood of Carlvle , and it w is bis highest He 
never returned to it His Hero IVorshfjfi conmns, net haps, what feels 
nearest to it, and* it is significant that Car)y],e himself made a com 
mon volume of the two works £lut btsioiy and biography occupy 
him thenceforth , and in these, unfortunately, so much df the early 
Gibbonian influence, to call u so, ciops out, that Carlyle, on the whole,, 
despite bis natural, tiaditional, and philosophical piety, passes through 
life for a doubter merely, and is claimed and by the very men 
whose yem of shallow*but exultant Aufklarung is precisely th€ object 
of his smeetest repiobation and lUteimost disgust. 

There can be no straightei or nearer transition than from 
David Hume to Immanuel KanK Thus the 15th Gifford 
lecture commences, Kant is held to have been pcrffeqtly 
familiar—through the medium of translations—with Hume*s 

♦ IM* Stirling 18 charactertstically aflectionaie towordh Scotch * 
sceptics and freethinkers There can be no doubt, he says, that “ it was 
only supmtuum Hume hated, and not religion f and his extenuauons oi 
Carlyle’s heterodoxies are frequent throughout the lectuies* He refere- 
hpprovingly io Kant’s Scutch descent 
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mam doctrines in regard to the* existence of a God The 
" centic " 0# Kaht is deiini^d as the d pnort That is to say — 

Thb centte of Kant is, to say so the 4 pnert-*^wt elements of 
knowledge, those elements of the ordinary perception of things, that 
are native and pioper to the mind ttself even before, or independently 
and in anticifiation of any actual experience of these things 1 hat 
IS what IS meant by puie reason Out minds he at biith, not, 

as with Locke, so many tabulot rasct^ so manv mete blank sheets for 
things to write /hemselves into, so n(iany empty bags or sacks for 
thin,{s to occupy , but, on the contrary, they shall be, aheady, before 
hand, iich quairies, filled, as it were, with the needful handles and cues 
of all things What led Kant to this was Hume Hume, as we 
know, took the cause, as one thing and the effect as another , and 
holding them out so, apait, ch illenged any man to show any principle 
of union between them Without expeiience of the fact, it is impos 
sible to tell tha^ guttponder will explode, or a loadstone attract Con 
sequentiy it is onl) by the custom of experience that we know the 
effect of the one on iron, or the consequence on the other of a spiik 
Kant wis deeply iinpiessed by such examples and the geneial cliil* 
lenge of Hume He admits himself that he brooded over the pioblem 
conceined for ** at least twelve >eais and of thit biooding 1 think 
It IS possible to detect traces as early as the year i766, or fifteen yegrs 
befoie the publication of his KttHk oj Pun^Hettson Whit, in the 
end, pievented Kant from agreeing with Hume in his rationale custom, 
was petception of the natute of the necessity which was involved 
in the problem That necessity Kant saw was not a subjective, but 
an objective, necessitj 

Four pages further on Kant’s problem is, m the following 
manner, hatched for him into icadmess to receive sustenance — 
Well, says Kant, 1 have got to hnd the source of a necessary truth 
that IS not analytic, but synthetic, and that at the same time is not 
due to experience What not due to experience menns has beSn 
alieady explained Theie is no paiticular causation, no particular 
example ot causality, that is not due to experience 1 he indentation 
of a cushion by a bullet is an example of causality, but it is known 
only by experience .So it is with all other examples, as the dnfting of 
a ship in a stieam, or the waiming of a stone by the sun All 
such things are just seen, they are facts of expeiience—they aie 
afTura of peicepyon Nay, the universal tX* causality, the univetsal 
pioposition of causality, does itself involve eye sight, does itself involve 
experience, does itself involve perception Every change has its cause 
It 15 impossible that we should have any knowledge of what a change 
IS, unless we bad experience of it There are certainly intellectual 
changes, changes in the process of the understanding, changes 
in * the process of reasons, changes In belief, etc, but any 
change, even any such change, is always known to us as an 
alteration, substantidliy, of consciousness, and an alteration of con 
sciousness is just anoihea word for experience We can have an 
experience only when we have an alteration of consciousness an 
experience is that—an alteration of consciousness Evep the universal 
of causation, then, every change has its cause, is a position that 
invqjves expeiience is a proposition poster least so fat 
But to Tar Only Othetwise, it i«, in its vital foice and viitue, a pio 
position A ptt&ri That is the contention of *Kant A change must 
have a cause This is a truth which, though synthetic, is also 
apo*dictic«—necessat) and universal namely But, says Kant, necessity 
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and umx>etsahty are** sure criteiia of 4 pfion oogmtson ** The 
proposiiion of causalitj', therefore, must Ue, as said, at least in its 
virtue of an a prton place The synthesis it implies, the synihesis 
of the two notions, of i,hange on the one hand and of came on the 
othei, IS not a lesult of expeneftice, is not a result 4 poitenon ^ fqr . 
in that case,*the tiuth of it would not be apodictic, would not be 
universal and necess^rv, but a tiutb (Ally as for the moment founds—‘ 
a truth only probable, then, and a mere mitter of fact 
The question for Kant, now, then, phinly is—Pfow is this ? How 
can the causal proposition be possiblj ^pttott How can its validity 
be a pioduct of mind, and wholly independent of any experience 4 
poster tort ^ It was this single question that led Kant in the end to 
his whole cumbious, extraoidinaty, and ipcredible system Simply 
to explain causility by innate piinciples of leason, native and otiginal 
to the mind itself, Kaftt invented that whole piodigious machineiy—' 
merely fur such explanation, Kmt forced into the^eometncal point 
of his own consciousness the inhnitiide of space and the inhnitude 
of tune, but grasped, throughout then whole infinitude, together both 
by the tiee of the rategoiies, the enchanted and enchanting Yggdrisil, 
whose blanches icduccd the infinitude in which they spread into the 
veiy finite net of the schematism th it held to our eais, and eyes, and 
fingera nostrils, and pilate their own sensations always That was 
tile monstious birth to which Kant came at last aftet his fifteen years’ 
sitting 6n the simple egg of Hume And, all the time, we may fancy 
out Indian fellow Aryans laughing at them both, and pointing, as seen, 
to nothing but identity * 

In the four last lectures of this*coutse D«uwin’s speculations 
and affiimations on the Ongm of species, and the aiguments 
he flenvcs fiom natural histoiy m support thereof, ate elabora¬ 
tely ovcithiown, to Dr Stirling's satisfaction, at too gieat 
a length and too disciusivcly to admit of reproduction here, 
even of woid skeletons of the methods employed m the labour 
of dilapidation 


The Indian Chutih Ouartalv Rt'iU"iV July 1891 Edited 
by the Rlv H J Spbnck Cray, M A London Messrs, 
J Mastets, y8, New J)ond Street Calcutta Oxford Mission 
Ihcss 3(3, Hallygungc Ciicular KtJad 

'■p'HE recent death of that indefatigable Missionary, Brehoj) 
X French, lends special, if mournful, intciest to his paper in 
the July issue of J he Ind\fLn ChmJi Quartetly Review entitled 
'* The Moslem in At aha and North Africa " 

The Rev E F Brown, uiiting on Forms of Worship for 
Natives of India, aigues that English foims aie not tho&e which 
most recommend Chiistianity to an Oriental, or, at any rate, to 
the Indian mind, 

They aic, in a word, too simple Onentals, as a najtural 
result of heredity and environment, crave for, demand, something 
jess plain, moie ornatd, moie passionate in the way of iitual, 
than those fashions thereof to which the more matter of "fact 
Northman inclines That is, largely, why the Brahmo Soma] 

\r/XT V( ITT 1 « ^2 * 
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canw into existence, and found favour, m ordof that it mtght 
" gWQ %Ot what It supposed was Chnstiaptty a niore national 
colouring.” The New Dispensation, said Keshub Chunder Sen, 
hates dryness , . clothes, truth in the soft, silken drapery 
of imaginatron . is eminently poetical, poetical after the 
manner of mystical, impassioned Fetsian^^,sr«i& That is, Mr 
Brown would have a special Liturgy—or Liturgies-—devised 
for the use of Indian converts to Chustianity Meanwhile, he 
consfdeis mote than practicable one revision of fotm which 
certainly appears recommendable In his own words — 

One change thete la^ which I would stiongly plead for It is one 
winch involves no aepaitute ftoin the Prayet Hook, but would, in f ict, 
be a more perfect carrying out of the Player Hook as u stands 
There may be lejsons why the exceptional permission to pour water 
upon a person in Baptism should be commonly taken advant ige of in 
England there can be noi e in Indu It is not of couise thit one 
IS not as valid as the other The Teathing of the Apoitles has 
disposed of the supposition, so fir as it ever existed, that pouttug the 
water was not pel misstble m the early church Hut there c in be no 
doubt that Immetsion was the rule, and both St Paul and the Fathers 
founded a great deal of beautiful teaching on the symbolism ol the 
act, all of which IS lost by our present piicfice Fvery new chuicii 
oughr to have a Baptisteiy in it, or attached to it , or, failing that, we 
ought to make more use of tiveis and tanks foi the purposes of 
Baptism ' 

“ * The Padroada I once heaid a fellow tiavcller exclaim 
in answei to a query ‘ The Padroada is one of the many titles 
of the Atchbishop of Goa ’ Even the Indian Cfiufchman^ con¬ 
ducted, as It IS, by leained ecclesiastics, leferrcd to the fiist of 
this scries of articles as the record of a visit to Goa and the 
Padtoada” So the Rev C Svvynneiton wiites, and mcicifully 
informs ignorant readeis, that the haid wotd means simply 
patronage A definition, that clcais difficulties away summaiily 
and effectually, accounts for the existence of differences of 
Opinion Ml Swynnerton traces the epurse of Ecclesiastical 
Law ^nd Papal assumptiouji on the subject after the manner 
of a practised lawyer He tells us inUr aha^ that from Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Poitugal received a grant of the Continent 
of Africa, together with all the fabled treasures i>f India and 
theX)nent, and he characterizes thf deed of gift as ** mons¬ 
trous.” We do not say that it was not so Only, we take 
leave to think that the Pope had as good a light to sanction 
£Mieitf/^religtous pnvateeting if he chose to, as irresponsible 
English, Geiman, Belgian, Italian patiiotic associations claim 
to have in these days to send filibustering expeditions into, 
ifvtia|!»ti)ey are pleased to call, the Dark Continent, and to an¬ 
nex territories there to what they are pleased to call—civiliza¬ 
tion $ or to tho beneficent cause of an extension of gec^iaphi- 
Ml l^wledge and guess work The only essential difuirence 

between the two propagandas is that exploiting parties, com- 

• * • ^ 
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mand6d by men like Mr H M, Stanley, have the advantages 
pertaining to possession of*more deadly arms of piecision 
wherewith to expedite their work of conversion, * • 

Although Mr Swynnerton*s historical sketch is umnipeach- 
nble and edifying, yet, to our less diligently jirnsprudic mind, 
his record of his aesthetic perceptions and inclinations js* 
moie agreeable TJjiey get play in an account of his visit 
to St Fiancis Xavier's tomb at Goa Adjudged by him a 
magnificent work of art, which, in richness, variety and beauty 
of ornamentation, iS unappicached even by the splendour of 
the tombs of sovereign Pontiffs that embellish St Peter's at 
Rome *' Europe does not equal it, aijd, with the exception 
of the solitary instanpe of the rs.j Mah4l, Asia cannot surpass 
it ’* It IS built in three stages , and « 

its materials consist of the most precious jaspers «£ various colours, 
for which the very world was ransacked Embossed bronzes by the 
most celebrated artists of the period, depicting events in the life of the 
Saint, adorn the panelled sides It abounds in delightful figures of 
carolling children, sculptured in finest Carrara alabster It displays 
flourishes, festoons, arabesques, and other rchveos so chaiacteiisuc 
^f the style and of the age, all executed with consummate cat e and 
skill • Within his encasement of silver and crystal, lined with yellow 
damask, embroidered with fl >wers and precious stones, lies the withered 
body of the Saint weaiing his Eucharistic vestments They are stiff 
with richest embroidery and pearls of puce, the chasuble being em 
blazoned with the armorial bearings of a grateful queen, round which 
appears the legend—“^Suo S Xaveno Maria Sophia Regina Portu 
gahs ’ That Piincess, the wife of Dora Pedro JI, had reason to feel 
thankful seeing, that, for her sake, the head of S Frmcis has remained 
uncovered from the year 1693 to the present d ly Oitente Conquistmdo 
* informs us, with charming frinkness, that the Jesuits presented her 
Catholic Majesty with the Stint’s biretta, which she devoutly wore 
with much sattslaction and lelief whenever, bj the Divine will, she was 
brought tOt bed 

High over the cat ved entrance door of J5t Francis Xavier'^ 
Chapel hangs a picture of St Maiy Magdalen, by Murillo — 

No one could look at this picture without lingering to look at it 
more It represents a Mary Magdalen enflamed«vith the Divine love. 
Traces of Murillo s scumbled shadflws, which attest its original trans¬ 
parency of colour, are still peiceptible The simple flowing well- 
composed lines of dtapery, and the beautifully modelled fown and 
face of the fair sinner, are all blended with that masters usual care 
The hands and feet so^ delicately drawn, the lines of composition 
rendered with such consummate grace, the drawing so splendidly 
understood, the action so vigorous, the movement so free, the tieat- 
inent so Itrge, this picture only requires a sponge and some judicious 
varnish to bring out its latent beauties,*us well balanced masses, us 
breadth of light and depth of tone, m all their Original piistine 
splendour The artist has represented the Samt, not as a dafk 
branette as m the case of his Madonnas, but as a handsome blonde 
bhe IS seen reclining half on her side among blooming flower#, while 
an apple bough, heavy with rosy fruit, droops close behind nei bead. 
Her right hand and shoulder are thrown back in an attitude of dreamy 
languor, and her right arm is partly extended, as with suffusetl eyts 
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3be gazes upwards and b tckwards* at a vision nf Him Whom she 
loved much, seated in Rlory among ladiant clouds Like most 
MagdalgnSf ker figure is iipe and full, reminding the spectator, some 
what disagieeibly at firsf, of me glowing beauties of Rubens at the 
Louvre, or the spoitive goddesses of Veriio’s fiescoes at Hurleigli 
House near Stamford town, and then he remembers only the touch 
and the powei of the punter* Her attitude expresses the verv 
abandonment of ecstasy, a soft hilf slumberous ecstasy, -’s though 
the effects of some sweet potent diaught of poppy or mandtagoin 
weie beginning to steal through her sluggish veins Hei melting 
e)es, her qmvewng lips, her whole posp instinct with veaniing desire, 
not less th in with warm voluptuous giace forma misteily ifsomt- 
what too earthly, illustration of the words of the Biide which, in Iccteis 
of faded gold, are inscribed beneath the cinvis — 

Fulcite me flonbus, stipate me ipalis. 

Quia 'inioie langeo f 

Mr Hyde’s paper, The First Garrison Chaplain of Foit 
William, ” IS a'vvelcome addition to our annals of old Ctilcutta, 
and valuable for the lights and shades it thiows on life and 
manners in the latter years ot the last ccntniy, in connection 
with the Anglo India of the pciiod 


4 


Kauts Principles of Politics Includino' his Essay on Perpetual 
Peace A contiibution to Political Science edited and trans¬ 
lated by W IlASTIh, B D, Translatoi of Kant’s* Philosophy 
of Law, ’ Lioy’s * PhilosopRy of Right,’etc Edinbuigh 1 
& T Clark, 38, George Slu ct 1891 

A t the beginning of Mr Hastie's apologia for this transla¬ 
tion he writes — 


There wete gieat thinkers before Kint who viriously exhibited‘the 
independent insight and power of the modem self con&cionsne^ts—Dcs 
caites, Spinoza and Leibnitv, Raron and I orkc^ Heikeleyand Hume— 
but none of them rticht-d the universilitv of his coiir< piions, the 
subtlety of his anah'Si , of the higher foims of thought, oi the fertility 
of his piinciples of knowledge Theie have been git'll tlunkeis sino 
K'lnt who hive striven to give expression to the continued movement 
and aspiration of the punfud leason—Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
Kiause, Herbfri and I otz^ Rosmim and Gioberti Comte, 
Dafwtn, and Herbe>'t Spencer—but they h iveat the most only unfolderl 
his seminal ideas, simplified his multiplicit), or 'ipplicd, in a oiie-sidcd 
way at the best, the empuicil side of his method 


Ml, Hastic gives us Ihe Master’s own words—in Itnglish,—aiu 
without either unfolding or simplifying' premising that to Kant, 
as to Plato, Politics was the crown of the whole philosophical 
system . the highest practical wisdom 

Some people assert that what Kant has been understood to 
teach IS exactly what he intended to eradicate Let such of 
our readers as are doubtful about the meaning and intention 
of th« Master’s genius from a high political point of regard, 
lose no time in consulting Mr Hastie’s sympathetic tendciing 
ot the theme into Enghsii 
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Bacon The Advancement of Learning;; Edited by F G SeLBV, 
M A, Oxon, I Ate Scl^olar of Waclham C^oUoge , Piincipal 
and Profesgor of Logic and Mofal Philo''Ophy, Deccan Col¬ 
lege, Poona , Fellow of the University of Bombay Vol I 
Second Edition Madias* V Kalyaiiaiam lyci 1891 

M r SELBY’S Notes are to the point , his explanations 
lucid and* informing His edition of the Advancement 
of Leaf mug should be an assistance to Indian students for 
whose use, the Picface mforms us, it is specially intended 


C/iancef^s Ptohgiie to the Cantefbury, Tales (The Indian Uni- 
veisity Seiics) With Intioductory Notices A Modem Piose 
Version of the Poem, Notes, Questions and Glossaiy by 
J Crftghton, Tutor to Minois under thh Court of Wards, 
and Examiner in English to the Univeisity , late Principal, 
SPG College, Trichinopoly, and Inspector of Schools, 
London Madias V Kalyanarani Ucr 1891 
'^"'HE text of this edition is taken fioin the Clarendon 
•1 Press Sciies, and it is cliiincd that cvciy cate has 
been ftiktii to niitke it useful to the Indian student If he 
w/z/ji'read w hat he cannot undcistand, w<* daic say he will be 
gl id of Mr Cicighton’s Notes and Glossaiies 


foiitnal of the hast Indui Ai.'^oiiahon Published under the 
authontv of the Council No 2, Volume XXIII, May 
• 1891 Westminster Clnmbci'^, Victoiia Sticct SW, 
London W II Allen &Co, 13, Walei loo Place, SW 

M r 1 upper, Chief Societal) to the Panjab Govern¬ 
ment, has been Icctuiing at the East India Association 
Rooms on * Panjab Piogiess,’ his object being to guc a general 
outline of administiative progress under Bntish rule, a diy 
task lucidly accomplished Mi Tuppci appioves of deccn- 
tialization, says it icminds him (?f Tenuj son — 


“ By degiees to fulness wi ought • 

1 he stiength of so le diffusive thought 
H ith time and spice to woik and spreid ” , 

That polity was essentully a ddfusive thought, audits conse 
quences have spiead all over India and ite daily influencing its 
politic d, moial auj miternl progress 

1 believe that our future success Hi the Goveinment of the countiy 
depends very largely upon the number of c ises in which we achieve 
in other matters such rombinations of uinfotm pnncipleswithdis- 
tielionaiy powers as the Goveinment of Iiidii has nlteadv achieved 
m the raaitei of piovincial finance Of couise 1 do not kay^thal that • 
system is aheady perfect tar fiom it, one of the gi eat merits of 
u is, that It is cap-tble of great development, and that development 
IS still going on But I do believe that we aie wise to imitate it, 
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and, on a smaller scale, we have imitated it in the financial airange* 
ments made between £he Provincial Government and oui thiity District 
Boards anli X4B Municipaltties As Imperial services have been 
transferted to us, so we have transfened to thesh local" bodies a great 
variety and number of local woiks and set vices 
JAt, Arthur Brandreth, Mr Charles Boulnoi% and Mi 
Tupper himself consider the gioiving increase^of litigation 
and love for htig ition in the Panjab, fosteird by the adoption 
of Regulation canons of administration, signs of political 
health, energy, an^ piospeiity, to be icjoiccd in rather than 
deprecated We are glad to find Sir George Campbell throw¬ 
ing cold water on that nonsense A'propos of the Panjabi dis- 
po<»ition to drag enemics'before the Couits in season and out f)f 
season, m pocket and out of pocket,*" I dm just afiaid that 
we have given toq mtich fuel to that fire," he said 

Refening to another besetting sm, he lemailced, “ We know 
very well it is the great evil of peasant piopiietoiy in the 
modern sense that you give people, who have not been accus 
tomed to credit, too much credit peihaps, and they arc very 
apt to get into debt" Panjabi women meet with Sir George's 
approbation inasmuch as they ire extjemely sturdy and 
do not shirk work He thinks they aie entitled to a shaic 111 
the benefits of popular education What do they think on 
the subject? Education is ndt like Free Trade you cannot 
force It on an unwilling people And which aie bc'^t—stuuly, 
contented, sensible, homely hou‘»ewiveS, 01 namby-pamby 
Misses smelling of the pastiy cooks, and agog foi raillineis’ 
bills and French novels, and gadabouting ? 


Tales from Blacl'iuood Thud Senes, No Xf Edinburgh 
. and London Will ham Blackwood & Sons 
tt^HRISTMAS EVF m a Haunted Hulk" is a ciccpy 
V«y stoiy in which a veritable ghost—none of your new¬ 
fangled nightmsre-dieam bogies or optical delusion fudges— 
frightens half his fife out of at man in old fashioned orthodox 
style "Dicky Dawkins" is a racy tale in cveiy sense of the 
word **‘Any Nothing" is a Hegelian romance with the ego 
and the non-ego for hero and heioinc, and Calj'pso for fairy 
gndmdther, whose advice to the metaphysic mad heio is, " Be 
sure you understand Hegel when you read him, else do not 
read him at all " The next selection, A Chapter from an 
Unknown Life" is pathetic " Mai’se Dab after the War" 

S ieti^res pastoral life in reconstructed Vnginia "Unfathomed 
fystenes* is an account by Miss C F Gordoti Cummmg 
of h<ir petiences at a Boston sfame^ and an undogmatic 
enquiry into the truth or untruth of spiritualistic manifestations 
writer evidently inclining to belief in* their truth, though 
Mkt) dobs hot say so. 
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Travels Adventure^ and Sport Blackwood’s Magazine, Thud 
Senes, No ^ XI ^ Edinburgh andi London * William Black¬ 
wood & Sons 

C HARMINGLY here IidS Mrs Oliphant interwoven in thcL 
commonplace web of k holiday visit to Capri wo^ of 
lomance, icflsction humour, good humoured undidactic wis¬ 
dom , dnd a deliglftful paper to read, oi to re-read, is her " Life 
in an Island ” • 

As a sample of its flavour, take the two following extracts 
from contiguous pages -i- 

But howsoever the toad went, ii led always to some mount of vision, 
from which the stran^eis could look a^m upon those utiftaraileied 
coasts the^ landscape "which no poet’s imagination could surpass, and 
of which even the guides were to a ceitata extent sensible, but in a 
leasoiiable wav “ Vedt Napolt^ e mori*' m hutdbie quotation of the 
pioveib, said ui rngUsh ltdy in a moment of enthusiasm Fehciello 
stopped shoit by the sluiup, and Pascotello turned fiom his hoise *> 
tail ‘‘But why, signoia ■* ” said the wondering Capiiotes , pesbaps 
because, seeing Naples every diy, they felt no necessity for djtng 
With peasants, even when they ate Itiliins, the sentimental stands 
* but little chince But they were not indiiTLient like the piosaic Swiss, 
to whom then incaintains ire a mittei of ti lue 

It would be viin to 'ittempt to shike the popular conviction tbit 
I tall in IS the most miistcil and soft of langu iges, though practically 
out own opinion aud experience g > ig ntiat this imiabie f ilUcy , but 
tie profouuaest believer in its beiuty would be startled to have a 
villinous “ Bish * ”,thioun at him like a stone, inste id of the gentle 
“Basts,’ uhich looks s> well in piint, and would find it hatd to 
identify “ Ashpett with the liquid “ Aspetta, whirli conveys its 
mtaning ni its very sound Such eccentricities of popular diciiou aie, 
* houevei, romiuon to ill languages , but theic is something especially 
chaiacietistic in the Capriote affiimitive, “ Niursi,' which combines 
respect and derision in one of the conti ictiuns deat to all It titans 
‘ Si, Signoie, ’ sounds soft and yielding, hut a woman who sa>s 
“ Null SI, ' is likely to knovi her mind and keep by het deteiintuattoii 
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A Sanskrit hughsh•Duttonary upon*the St Petersburg 
Z-fctrrwa, by Cakl CaitelleR, Piofessor at the Univcistt 
of Jena London Liuac & Co Great Russell Street, W 
Strassburg K T Ttubner 1891 
tX 7 E ha\e to thank Messis Luzac & Co, of Great Russell 
VV Stieet, Londbn, for a well got-up Sanskiit-Engbsh 


Dtctionaiy, based on the St Petersburg Lexicons 
Piofessor Call Cappcllei of the J<;na Univeisity is responsible 
foi the literary pait of the undcitaking, which is au amplified 
rendering m plain Anglo-Saxon of the Piofessoi’s German 

edition, specially designed for students — 

As to the texts foi which this woik was designed t(l^ seivc as 
spec ill glossal), I had oiigmally only in view those of the second 
edition of Bohtlingk’s Sdnskiif-Chrcstomathie, the h}inns transla* 
ted by Geldner xnd Kiegi, those edited by Wtndisch, the liiah- 
maua pieces translated by WEBER in Vol I of the Indtseke Stretjin 
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, and the pla)s hf KaUdasa To^ rendef try book more usefaf 

te the EngU^t Sttfdent of Sanskrit, I have now added to the texts 
just inentionOa the M<irut hymns translated by F MaS; MuUEk, the 
Kathopantsad Manu Bhagavadgitg, Hitopadega Megh iduta, Mrccha 
Kalii and MSlailinSdhava I have ^abstained ftom taking in mote 
•words from Bi 3 .hinaaa and Sutra texts, as these will always be least 
and last of all studied by beginners, thinking it better tb enlargei as 
much as possible the Postvedic or classical*’vocabulary From 
the latter literature, ihereforey a great many words that have not 
been received into tfte Petersburg Dictionaries those translated 
from Piikrt and many coinpr>unds) are to be found m my book, 
which, 1 beheve, will furnish the reader suiBcient helo to understand 
also eisier texts not particulirly held in view by the luthoi, , the 
most beautiful episodes of ^he Mahabhaiata and the R 3 .mayana, the 
epics of jKihdasa, the other two pHys of Bhavabhuti, and in general 
such works as are most appreciated and studied by every friend of 
Sanskrit literature For while enlarging the number of compounds, 
I made it no less a rule to incorpoiate into this Dictionary all primary 
words 0/well settled meaning., and so 111 all essentials to preset ve 
Its double chancier, to be not only a hindbook for the beginner in 
Sanskrit, who wants to have as many woids as possible explained to 
him, but also to serve the purposes of the linguistic student, whose 
inteiest is limited to the old stock of words and their lelations to 
other languages l 

The Dictionary is dedicated to Piofessor Whitney, ‘'the 
chief interpreter of the Eastern to the Western Aiyans,*’ 
whereby, once more it is mad% manifest that a Prophet 
hath no honour in his own country 

Max Muller is, however, so full crowned with honours that 
he can affoid to make room on his pedestal for a confr6ie 


Natural Religion tn India The Rede Lecture dcliveied in the 
Senite house on June 17th 1891 By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
KCBjKCIE Cambridge Univeisity Press London 
C J Clay and Sons, Cambiidge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane 1891 


A COPY pf Sir Alfred Lyall's Rede Lcfctuie reaches us on 
the eve of going to presfe with this issue of the Calcutta 
Review, and it is t/ius beyond our power to notice it adequately 
We can only say that, like all the fruiting of Sir Alfred's 
restful ^aftermath, it shows thoiough grasp of the essentials, of 
his subjects widely catholic faculty for sympathy, and a 
power of pithy condensation and veisatile pieparedness with 
apt illustrations drawn from hfe—all which contiibutories to 
the lectuic's interest aie admirably utihred and to be admired 
Wlioso has not yet read and thought ovei the propositions 
and arguments set out in these 64 pages of big, clear type, 
ijIfiH do W(^S 1 40 procure forthwith a copy of Natural Religion 
m India, a^ndi to study it To men living m the Mofussil, among 
his|h:ated peoples, it may haply prove a fresh stimulant 
e pleasurable pursuit of folklore, ethnic congrmties and 
rgeiiypies, 1 itthetto Undiscovered heredities, the blendings of«me 
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o!d fAiths With neixr oAes^to the$d and similarly agreeable ' 
pastimes for dreary hot weather dayf, and the solitary watches 
of uncompanionable cold weather nights. Sir Alfred Lyall 

says ^ . 

My potet IS that Hinduism can be seen growing, that one can 
discern the tnrliest notions, rude and vague, among the primitive 
jungle tribes ; that one can see the same ideas and practices upon a 
higher level, in more distinct and reasonable shage, among the settled 
classes, and that one can follow them upwards until they merge 
into allegory, mysticism, or abstract philosophical conceptions I 
think that It is possible td trace in India, less obscurely than else¬ 
where, the development of natural ihto supernatural beliefs 1 do 
not pretend that Iftdia contains any ver/ rare or unusual kinds of 
ritual or worship, foe nofliing is more remarkable than the persistent 
similarity of such ideas and practices among •prijnitive folk What 
makes India so valuable as a field of observation, is that the various 
forms and species he close together in one countiy at the same time, 
so that their differences and amnities can be compared 







